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I  wish  not  only  every  teacher  in  the  (rrammar 
and  High  Schools,  but  every  professor  in  the 

Colleges  of  Ohio,  might  re-ad  it  * 

Most  cordially,    Delia  L.  Williams. 


The  Fairies   That  Run  the 
World  and  How  They  Do  It 

A  BEAUTIFUL  BOOK  OF  CHILDREN'S 
STORIES  IN  VERSE. 

30  Full-Page  Illustrations. 

By  Ernest  Vincent  Wright. 

The  Subjects  dealt  with  are 
well  known  to  children  and  many 
pleasant  thoughts  regarding  the 
workings  of  Nature  may  be  derived 
from  the  pages  of  this  volume. 


The  Fairies  That  Rm  tlw  Wori4,    Sl.H 
Child  Gardea,  om  year.    .  Sl.H 


BOTH  FOIL 
$1.50 


:  A.    W.    MUMFORD,   378  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago.  \\ 
'innmiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


THE    PHILADELPHIA.    HEADQUARTERS 

FOB  ALL  THM 

BRADLEY  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 

la  found  at  tlie  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Race  vtreets.  We  can  furnish  anything  ll8t«d  in  the  Bradley  Cat*- 
lo$;ue«  and  Will  send  these  catalogues  to  any  addrei>s  on  application.  We  also  keep  the  Kindergarten  Review 
on  Mle.  We  are  SUtioner^.  Booksellers,  PubliHhers,  Blaiikbook  Manufacturerii,  Printers,  Lithographere, 
and  Engravers.    For  any  information  regarding  Kindergarten  Matters  call  or  write. 

PRIHNDS*    BOOK    AHHOCIAXIOM,    JOHN    COMITY,   SapertiateiaclcBi. 


THB  SUCCMSS  OF 

FRANKLIN'S  *' RAINBOW  CRAYONS 

(The  7  primary  colors  in  box  for  5  cents) 

Woke  up  the  other  fellows  to  try  to  make  Crayons  and  put  theui  up  like  ours.  <<  Imi- 
tation is  the  sincerest  flattery." 
We  have  a  number  of  sizes,  shapes,  and  degrees  of  hardness,  and  many  kinds  of 
UBorted  packages.  We  can  supply  the  particular  wants  of  teachers,  and  solicit  corre- 
spondence from  them.  Catalogue  and  samples  free  to  any  drawing  teacher  who  men- 
tiont  this  adyertisemeut. 

FRANKLIN  MFQ.  CX).,  Birr  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Abt,  FniiiE 


Bird,  Frances  A-  M. 


Relnecke,  Carl 


Brii^ht  ^^"avei  are  Dane  in  ^j,  Ihc,   Op.  5 1 7, ! 

Mill,  The.   Up,  53 

pt>iiilliun,  The,   f  J|i.  520,  N\i,  4 

Smith,  The.   Op  520,  No,  5 

Hig  liqy^mnii  Little  Mnma.   <>p«  i«  Ni*.  4 

Si  At  VioJets.    0|»,  I,  NiJ.  5 

Tb«  Rcisfi  tu  Slumberland.  <  ip.  i,  Xi*-  <j 
/  Bunny  Rabbit  White 
t  Geurge's  Song  in  "<iuU  voR  Hrrlichingen ' 
f  Mornbg  Prayer  ( 

-j  Even  rug  Prayer 
(  God  the  Kathcr  in  Heaven  I 

Rain  Sfjng         .         .         .         ,         . 

Sereiia<ie,  A       . 

Stork,  Stork  p  Siamler 

{The  Violei  i 

Tt>  the  Evening  Star  t        *         *         * 
f  When  the  Little  Children  Sleep  > 
1  Peace  of  Night  1 

Butterfly,  The    .         .         .         ,         . 
Father  of  AIL    i  Prav^^r  )     . 
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BOSTON 

Oliver  Ditson  Company 

Chas,  K,  Dilfon  &  Co.,  New  York 
J,  E.  Oitson  &  Co.,  PHiladdphia 


Steiger's  Kindergarten  Material, 

ttie  most  complete  assortment,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  ICabia  Kbah*- 
BoPiTM.     More  than -2,300  different  numbers  always  kept  on  hand  by  us. 

Stei^er^s  Kinder&rarten  Catalog^ue  mailed  to  any  address,  upon  requ«it 

kwBb«('«  KinAnyitrien    Qrrupiitions  for  the  Fatnily,  29  boxes,  each  coiitainiug  material  — i 


each  con  talnlug  1  

■.—Partionlar  attrition   invited' to  a  great  variety  of  articles  for    KlnderptrCen   Fancy  W«tk 
■litj^le  for  being  decorated.  emWroiderA'l.  etc*,  by  (hildivii,  as  prenents  for  parente  and  othera. 
We  keep  tlie  most  oomplete  stock  of  EiiLilisli.  German.  French  and  other  Books  on  the  KL_ 

Brien,  Home  Educntion,  Songs  and  Qsmes,  Pby8i«'al.  MamiKl  and  T'chnical  Edacation.  etc.  (in  all  1 
ipnblioationn).  Kmtis*  Kinderffart^n  0>i1de,  An  illustrated  Hand)>ook  designed  f6r  the  Self-Instm 

•f  Kindergartners.  2  voK  with  8.60()  illustrations,  is  the  largrest  work,  in  English,  on  Klndersartoatec- 
~     olmenpsftes  mailed  ttee.  —  fTall'Charta  for  Ohjeet-Tearhing,  Natural  UiBtory,  Geography,  ato. 
Largest  Ansortmeot  of  German  Hookn  or  all  kinds,  also  MajM,  Atltuen,  01ohe»,  ^     "" 


Largest 


_  .    ,  .  •tr\  Books  for  the 

m  LangHogen,  Cat'tlOKues  ttt^.-Quirkegt  ItnportatfOH  of  Books.  Periodiosla,  etc.  from  all  oool.^^ 

E.  Steigrer  <&  Co.,  25  P«rk  Place,  New  York. 
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Advising  with  a 
Building  Committee. 

What  superintendent  or  principal, 
when  called  upon  to  advise  with  a 
building  committee  in  the  selection 
of  a  school  house  plan,   has  not  felt 


his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  schoolhouse  ? 


SCHCX)L  ARCHITECTURE, 

By  Edmund  M.  Wheelwright,  admirably  supplies  this  want.  It  is  sjwcially 
written  for  use  as  a  reference  work,  by  superintendents,  principals,  architects, 
and  building  committees.  Ever^'  essential  of  schoolhouse  construction  is 
considered. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

The  book  contains  350  pages,  is  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  lOJ  by  7 J 
inches  in  size.  As  a  special  inducement,  we  will  send  the  book,  carriage  pre- 
paid, and  the  School  Board  Journal,  for  one  year,  for  $5. 

WM.  GEO.  BRUCE,  Publisher, 


63  Fifth  Ave.. 
NEW  YORK  QTY. 


2)aM  Montgomery  Bldg., 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


«  ^lOncsT  <iRADe  Work  o/ily.  w 


Silicate  and  Slate  Blackboards. 

Send  for  prices  before  placine  your  orders. 
Try  ti8  on  vour  next  order  ?    Also  on  Silicate 
goodfl  in  all  itn  forms.    Wonderful  in  price, 
wondeiful  in  make  and  durability. 
Maaafactarcrf  oaly  by  the 

N.  Y.  SnJCATE  BOOK  SLATE  CO^ 

Cor.  Vesey  and  Church  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  teaching  of  NATURK  STUDY  can  be  made  vastly  more  interesting  and  ^ 
instructive  with  the  aid  of 

COLORED  CRAYONS 

The  study  of  plant  life,  the  trees  and  flowers,  as  well  as  the  animal  kingdom,  is  made  doubly 
attract!  ?6  by  the  use  of  color. 

The  Dixon  Company  are  making  these  Colored  Crayons  either  with  or  without  wax,  so  that  thev 
can  be  used  either  dry  or  wet  as  desired.  Manv  of  these  shades  are  entirely  new.  Carmine  Red, 
Dark  Bine,  Light  Blue,  Sky  Blue,  Dark  <>reen,  Olive  Cireen,  Yellow,  Orange,  Violet,  Vandyke  Brown, 
Brown,  Terra  Ck>tta,  Sepia,  Pink,  White  and  Black. 

A  Hunple  box  containing  six  of  these  colors  will  be  sent  any  teacher  who  is  interested  in  these 
things.    FieaM  mention  this  publication  and  state  the  colors  desired. 


;:  JOSENI  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY, 


Jersey  Chy,  N.  J. 
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In   Happy  Far- Away  Land 

By  RUTH  KliVIBALL  GARDINER 

A  liook  vhlch  will  lire  vhile  children  live. 

A  l>ook  whinh  tellt»  of  the  I>eautie4  of  Mother  Qoose  days:  not  of  their  terrors. 

A  lK>ok  to  drive  tears  and  cares  from  child-land  and  |»e'o|de  it  with  lauf|;hter  and  jov. 

A  lKK>k  to  send  the  yoiinf!:  to  tied  to  pretty  dreams  anrl  not  to  nightmare  iieople  witii  ogres. 

A  book  that  will  amuse,  instruct,  and  iroverii  any  child  as  well  as  develop  its  mental  faculties. 

A  book  which  teaches  goo<l  by  telling  of  the  reward  of  the  virtuous  rather  than  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  vicious. 

A  bor>k  whose  every  stor>'  was,  in  the  manuscript,  read  to  children  and  received  their  un- 
stinted approval  and  refieated  demands  for  rereading,  l>efore  |  ublication. 

WHAT    THB    f>RBSS    SAVS 

The  Lirhuf  Age  of  Boston  says  :  **  It  teaches  helpful  lessons  in  ever\'day  manners  and 
morals." 

The  PreAtfi/lerhin  Journal  says:  ♦'  Tlie  book  will  l>e  a  successful  one.  In  fact  there  is  a 
moral  taught  in  the  stories  without  any  noticeable  didactic  eifect-.  The  teaching  is  felt  rather 
than  ezftressed.  There  is  no  question  as  to  their  entertaining  qualities  and  one  read  to  the  young 
people  will  enlist  their  interest.  This  will  mean  that  the  book  is  to  read  over  again,  a  sure  sign 
of  the  chiUlren's  appreciation. 

The  Saturtlay  Efe.niwj  Post  of  Philadelphia  says  :  '*  This  is  one  of  the  books  which  will 
delight  parents.** 

The  New  York  l^cliiifntttr  says:  "  The  volume  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  it«  mechanical 
excellence  is  only  equaled  by  its  deli^rhtful  contents." 

The  Editor  of  the  Srhool  Journal,  New  York  city,  savs:  **  It  is  seldom  that  a  person  old 
enough  to  have  children  of  hi^  own  can  nit  driwn  and  read  fafry  storifs,  one,  two,  three— and  even 

<lozens  of  them,  and  actually  be  more  fascinated  by  each  than  ht)  was  with  the  one  before 

If  you  want  to  give  your  pupils  an  exquisite  pleasure  read  them  the  stories  from  "  In  Happy  Far- 
Away  Land.**    By  mail,  postpaid,  or  at  all  bookshops. 

ZIMMERMAN'S    156  Fifth  Avenue    NEW  YORK  CITY 


The    JOURNAL    of    GEOGRAPHY 

The  June  number  of  Thb  Journal  of  Gkookai-hv  is  devoted  entirely  to 

THE   GEOGRAPHY   OF   BOSTON 

AND    VICINITY 

And  will  l)e  of  interest  to  all  Boston  and  Ma<(4aclnisett!«  people.    This)  number  can  be  used  as  a 
supplementary  reader  in  geo^rraphy  in  all  New  hu|i;land  uchuols. 

Among  the  numerou-*  articlea  are  the  following: 

THE  QENBRAL  GeOQRAPHY  OF  BOSTON  AND  VICINITY 

/i// PkokkssoicGkorge  H.  Barton.  ProHhlnit  of  tin  Ainnilaf!hian  Mountain  Cluh 

THE  COMMERCIAL  aBOQRAPNY  OF  B03TON 

fiij  Philip  Emkrsox,  itfthe  Cohbrtt  Svlwol,  Lynn.  Mass. 

GEOGRAPHIC  EXCURSIONS  ABOUT  BOSTON 

liy  Charles  F.  K\sq,oJ' the  Diarlmrn  St-htntl.  /tost.on,  Mass. 

THE  PARK  SYSTEM  OF  BOSTON 

/ty  ARTiirR  A.  Quvrti.kff,  o/ lio.tf on,  Ma.ss.  \ 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DEVELOP VIENT  OF  BOSTON 

Jiy  F.  P.  GULLIVKR,  I'H.D.,  o/thr  St.  .Mark's  Srhool,  Sonthlntro,  Mass. 

The  artit'len  will  be  ill  unrated  extensively  by  i>liou>;rraph*i  and  maps^:  there  will  be  maps  of 

Boston  and  environs,  and  the  nuinlier  will  be*iiivaiuai>le  to  all  teachers  who  intend  to  visit  Bos- 

t4>n  in  llNKt,  or  who  wish  to  have  well  selectHd  geographic  material  on  itoston  available  for  class 

use.    Hie  ituintHT  will  also  imlude  a  brief  selected  bib1io;;raphy  on  the  geography  of  Boston,  and 

BtutiMtical  notes  showinir  the  population,  eoinniuree.  industries,  ami  relative  economic  im|K>r- 

tance  of  Boston  and  Southern  New  England. 

The  price  is  20  cents,  postpaid 

This  m<igazine  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  Order  now  and  be  sure  of  a  copy. 
Copies  can  l)e  obtained  from  the  publisher-!,  or  of  all  booksellers  and  at  all  news  stands  in  Boston 
durinir  July.  Subscriptions  and  advertlsemenu  should  l>e  sent  to  THK  JOTRXAL  OF  UEOQ- 
JiAPHY,  Koom  TMiO,  1<«)  Adani4  Street,  Chicago,  III.,  or  Winona,  Minn. 
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''INSATIABLE  JOY  FOR  KINDERGARTNERS." 

Florexck,  Mas».,  October  18,  1902. 
The  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 
Dear  Sirs:— 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  book,  ••  When  We  First 
Go  to  School,"  written  by  M.  Helen  Beckwith,  which 
lileases  me  so  much  that  I  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  as 
great  a  boon  to  Kindergarten  teachers  as  to  primary 
teachers. 

From  cover  to  cover  the  book  is  full  of  help  and 
inspiration.  The  subjects  for  each  month  of  the 
school  vear,  as  set  forth  by  Miss  Beckwith.  are 
especially  appropriate  and  pleasing,  and  her  illus- 
tration of  these  subjects  contain  many  suggestions 
which  will  be  seized  upon  with  joy  by  the  insatiable 
Kindergarten  and  made  points  of  departure  for 
many  a  delightful  morning's  work,  play  and  talk. 

The  stories,  one  for  each  month,  are  delightful, 
and  the  reference  made  to  other  stories  ana  son^ 
likelv  to  prove  helpful  in  illustrating  the  subjects, 
will  be  aitpreciated  by  all  Kindergartners,I  feel  sure. 

Hoping  that  this  little  book  may  speedily  find 
its  way  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  many  Kinder- 
gartners,  X  am  Yours  cordially, 

Florence  Kindergarten.       Frances  M.  Damon. 

Book  J.    Teachers'  Guide  Series, 

"WHEN  FIRST  WE  GO  TO  SCHOOL," 

By  M.  HELEN  BECKWITH,  Author  of  "In  MythUnd." 
It  is  by  a  practical  teacher,  and  full  to   overflowing  with  hints,  suggestions,  stories  and  devicei 
for  Eyeby  Month  in  the  year. 

Fully  Illustrated.    Cloth.    lamo.     Price,  50  cents. 
ADDRESS: 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
50  Bfomfielxl  Street,  Boston* 

O  Fifth  Av«nuc,  N«w  York.  228  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  809  Market  Street,  San  Frandaoo. 


AN  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS 

TQll||Pn  kindergarten  teachers  are  in  growing  demand.  A  few  years  ago  they  were 
I  HHIIICU  employed  only  jn  private  schools.  Now  most  cities  and  large  villages  have 
kindergarten  departments,  and  some  states,  like  New  York,  make  special  provision  for 
them  in  the  school  law.  Naturally  more  is  required  of  kindergarten  teachers  than  of  those 
in  the  primary  or  intermediate  grades.  The  personal  element  is  predominant ;  the  kinder- 
garten teacher  must  l>e  fond  of  children,  attractive  to  them,  in  sympathy  with  them,  en- 
thusiastic in  her  work.  The  ten-  |ri|inC  DO  A  PTC  II  qualifications  and  to  be  willing 
dency  is  to  look  for  exceptional  IVIIlUCIIUMll  I  CH  to  pay  corresj^onding  salaries. 


Mot  seldom  we  are  asked  to  furnish  a  kindergarten  teacher  who  is  a  college  graduate  or 
can  show  corresponding  evidence  of  culture,  who  yet  prefers  to  deal  with  the  little  people. 
We  can  do  well  by  those  who  are  prepared  to  do  superior  work :  we  have  offered  91,500  to  a 
kindergarten  teacher  to  e«>nduct  model  classes  in  a  normal  college,  and  then  could  not  se- 
cure her,  as  the  school  where  she  was,  raised  her  salary  to  keep  her.  There  is  a  future  for 
kindergartners  if  they  are  prouerly  trained,  have  the  right  qualifications,  Tr  ipilC  DC 
and  take  the  right  steps  through  an  agency  to  meet  those  who  want  the  best  I  C  HUllb  Hd 

THE     SCHOOL     BUUUETIIN     AQEINCY 

C    W.    BA.RDBBIV,    SyroGu^e,    New    York 
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CONCRETE  STUDIES 

IN  ADOLESCENCE 

■    The  Diary  of  a  Western  Schoolmaster 

Bt  J.  K.  8TAPLETON 

AUPT.  8CHOOLH,  BLOOMINUTON,  ILL. 

This  hook  and  one  year  of  the  CHILD 
GARDEN,  $1.20,  in  advance 

*'  I  feel  sure  that  the  book  has  a  place  waiting 
for  it.  and  the  things  yon  have  sai<l  are  such  as 
need  sarine  and  saving  *  early  and  often.*  I  feel 
sure,  too,  that  von  have  said  them  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  take  *  fast  hold.'  *' 

Wm.  Hawlky  Smith. 
Boston,  Mass..  March  2, 1901. 

'*!  wrote  yon  at  once  for  the  pleasure  it 

eave  me.  or  1  may  say  the  profit  I  derived  from 
it.    I  laid  it  aside  at  once  for  a  book  to  be  shown 

to  my  friends  who  are  teachers.** 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 
DeUware.  O.,  March  1. 1901. 

**It  is  a  book  which  will  set  teachers  of 

boys  to  thinking  and  I  thank  the  author  for  it. 
I  wish  not  only  every  teacher  in  the  (Grammar 
and  High  Schools,  hut  everv  professor  in  the 
Colleges  of  Ohio,  micht  read'it  ' .... 

Most  cordially.    Delia  L.  Williams. 


The  Fairies    That  Run  the 
World  and  How  They  Do  It 

A  BEAUTIFUL  BOOK  OF  CHILDREN'S 
STORIES  IN  VERSE. 

30  Full-Page  Illustrations. 

By  Ernest  Vincent  Wright. 

The  Subjects  dealt  with  are 
well  known  to  children  and  many 
pleasant  thoughts  regarding  the 
workings  of  Nature  may  be  derived 
from  the  pages  of  this  volume. 


The  Fairies  That  Rua  the  Worid.    Sl.M     )  BOTH  FOI^ 


Child  Garden,  one  year, 


SI.M    )$1.50  ; 


j  I  A.   W.    MUMFORD,   378  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago,  j 
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THE    PHILADELPHIA    HEADQUARTERS 

TOR  ALL  THK 

BRADLEY  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 

Is  found  at  the  comer  of  Fifteenth  and  Race  vtreets.  We  can  furnish  anything  listt^d  in  the  Bradley  Cat*- 
logue«  and  Will  send  thes^e  catalogues  to  any  address  on  application.  We  also  keep  the  Kindergarten  Review 
on  Mile.  We  are  Stationers.  Booksellers,  Publisberj*,  Blankbook  Manufacturers,  Printers,  Lithographere, 
and  Engravers.    For  any  information  regarding  Kindergarten  Matters  call  or  write. 

PmiBBIIMI*    BOOK    AMMOCIAXIOM,    JOHM    COMITY,   Sapcrlntendettl. 


THB  SUCCESS  OF 

FRANKLIN'S  ** RAINBOW  CRAYONS 

{The  7  primary  colors  in  box  for  5  cents) 

Woke  up  the  other  fellows  to  try  to  make  Crayons  and  put  theoi  up  like  ours.     **  Imi- 

tatiou  is  the  sincerest  flattery.** 
We  have  a  number  of  sizes,  shapes,  and  degrees  of  hardness,  and  many  kinds  of 
iMoried  packages.     We  can  supply  the  particular  wants  of  teachers,  and  solicit  corre- 
■pondence  from  them.     Catalogue  and  samples  free  to  any  drawing  teacher  who  men- 
tions this  adyortisement. 

FRANKLIN  MFQ.  CO.,  Birr  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ill 
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Steiger's  Eindei^arten  Material, 


^ fe(«  ^P*CBK*K  iniBHr  «3l(  <AL9C8A1K.  rf 
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^^aa^f^  >■ Bill    if  <C»"<p»i^^^wifc»  n  ^t  ten^fc-  *^  y*!**^  Jl^^—i k  t'ftt* imL. <•-.  Itowte  liriiAtfii^ 

E.  Steisrer  As  Co.,  25  P«rk  Pbc*.  Xew  York. 


A  DVEHTISEMENT8. 


MmMm^KIXnBRaAMTBN  RBTIBW  wtt^n  mnswring  jU>rBRTlBBMBNTB. 


Advising  with  a 
Building  Committee. 

What  superintendent  or  principal, 
when  called  upon  to  advise  with  a 
building  committee  in  the  selection 
of  a  schoolhouse  plan,  has  not  felt 
his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  schoolhouse  ? 

SCHCX)L  ARCHITECTURE, 

By  Edmund  M.  Wheelwright,  admirably  supplies  this  want.     It  is  specially 

written  for  use  as  a  reference  work,  by  superintendents,  principals,  architects,  i 

and   building   committees.      Ever^'   essential   of    schoolhouse    construction   is  ■ 

considered.  j 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  j 

The  book  contains  350  pages,  is  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  lOJ  by  7 J 
inches  in  size.     As  a  special  inducement,  we  will  send  the  book,  carriage  pre- 
j     paid,  and  the  School  Board  Journal,  for  one  year,  for  $5. 

WM-  GEO-  BRUCE,  Publisher, 


63  Fifth  Ave., 
I     NEW  YORK  QTY. 


2)aM  Montgomery  Bldg., 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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1  ^R  Ri^5^5^^H 

^^  m  MiontsT  GRAoe  We«M  o^ly.  w 

I>E^*aNliN«  K  SPeClALTV- 


Silicate  and  Slate  Blackboards. 

Send  for  prices  before  placing  your  orders. 
Tr>'  us  on  your  next  order  ?    Also  on  Silicate 
goods  in  all  its  forms.    Wonderful  in  price, 
wondeiful  in  make  and  durability. 
t^anm^utmni  oaly  by  tlic 

N.  Y.  SnJCATE  BOOK  SLATE  CO., 

Cor.  Vesey  and  Church  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  teaching  of  NATURE  STUDY  can  be  made  vastly  more  interesting  and  ^ 
instructive  with  the  aid  of  ^ 

COLORED  CfiAYONS 

The  study  of  plant  life,  the  trees  and  flowers,  as  well  as  the  animal  kingdom,  is  made  doubly 
attractive  by  the  use  of  color. 

Tbe  Dixon  Company  are  making:  these  Colored  Crayons  either  with  or  without  wax,  so  that  they 
can  he  used  either  dry  or  wet  as  desired.  Many  of  these  shades  are  entirely  new.  Carmine  Red, 
Dark  Bine,  Liprht  Blue,  Sky  Blue,  Dark  (ireen,  Olive  Green,  Yellow,  Orange,  Violet,  Vandyke  Brown, 
Brown,  Terra  Gotta,  Sepia,  Pink,  White  and  Black. 

A  lainple  box  containing  six  of  these  colors  will  l>e  sent  any  teacher  who  is  interested  in  these 
things.    FleaM  mention  this  ]>ublication  and  state  the  colors  desired. 

JOSEiPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


A  D  VEHTI8EUENT8, 


MmnHon  KIJfnSBOAMTEN  mSVIBW  whmn  mntwring  AJ^rBBTIMBMJBNTB. 


In   Happy  Far- Away  Land 

By  RUTH  KliVIBALL  GARDINER 

A  book  vhich  will  live  while  children  live. 

A  book  which  tella  of  the  beauties  of  Mother  Qoose  daya:  not  of  their  terrors. 

A  book  to  drive  tears  and  cares  from  child-land  and  |»e'o|de  it  with  laughter  and  jov. 

A  book  to  send  the  younp:  to  lied  to  pretty  dreams  and  not  to  nightmare  |ieople  witn  og:re8. 

A  book  that  will  amuse,  instruct,  and  frovern  any  child  as  well  as  develop  its  mental  faculties. 

A  book  which  teaches  y^tnyil  by  telling!:  of  the  reward  of  the  virtuous  rather  than  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  vicious. 

A  book  whose  every  story  was,  in  the  nianusoript,  read  to  children  and  ret^i%'ed  their  un- 
stinted approval  and  rei>eated  demands  for  rerea<linp,  before  i  ublication. 

WHAT    THE    f>RBSS    SAVS 

The  Hrhiff  Agr  of  Boston  says  :  '*  It  teaches  helpful  lessons  in  everyday  manners  and 
morals." 

The  Presbyterian  Journal  says:  "  The  l)Ook  will  1>«  a  successful  one.  In  fact  there  is  a 
moral  taught  in  the  stories  without  any  noticeable  didactic  etfect.  Tlie  teaching  is  felt  rather 
than  expressed.  There  is  no  question  as  to  their  entertaining  qualities  and  one  read  to  the  young 
people  will  enlist  their  interest.  'I' his  will  mean  that  the  book  is  to  read  over  again,  a  sure  sign 
of  ttie  children's  appreciation. 

The  Saturday  Kimintj  Pout  of  Thiladelphia  says  :  "  This  is  one  of  the  books  which  will 
delight  parents.** 

The  New  York  IkUneatar  says:  "  The  volume  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  its  mechanical 
excellence  is  only  equaled  by  it-*  di>lii;litful  cont«Mits." 

The  Editor  of  the  Srhot^l  Jaurnal,  New  York  city,  says:  "It  is  seldom  that  a  person  old 
enough  to  have  children  of  hit  own  can  sit  down  and  read  fairy  stories,  one,  two,  three— and  even 

dozens  of  them,  and  actually  be  more  fasfMnate«l  by  each  than  hf  was  with  the  one  liefore 

If  you  want  to  give  your  pupils  an  exquisite  plea^^ure  read  them  the  stories  from  **  In  Happy  Far- 
Away  Land.**    By  mail,  postt^aid,  or  at  all  lHM)k»liops. 

ZIMMERMAN'S    156  Fifth  Avenue    NEW  YORK  CITY 


The    JOURNAL    of    GEIOGRAPHY 

The  Janenumbt*rof  TiiK  Joi'knal  of  iiK(X)KArH\  is  ilevoted  entirelv  to 

THE   GEOGRAPHY   OF   BOSTON 

AND    VICINITY 

An.;  wi'l  I*  of  incerv^t  to  all  li«^to.ian«l  Mas^achuseit'*  pei^de.    This  nnmlier  ran  be  used  as  a 
StoplOementar;-  rva«ier  in  pfo}:raphy  in  all  Ne\»  l-.U}:lan«l  >rluHils. 

An^Dn^:  the  numen^-  articles  are  the  following: : 

THE  QENE9\L  OeOdRAPHV  OP  BOSTON  ANO  %'ICINITY 

/;..  PKOFLi^.tK  GKoROtE   H.   BvRTOS.  Prti^i'h  nt  %tf  th*    .4fffilarl,tnn  M*»u„tain  *^hlf* 

THE  COHHERCI4L  OBOQRAPHV  OF  B03TON 

B'j  Philip  K«icksi»n,  nr  tu*  '"fiVVf^  <r9f^.J.  Lynn,  .Wii.*'.. 
QEOORAPHIC  EXCURSIONS  ABOUT  BOSTON 

/.■;■   CJ!  \RLES    F.    KlNO.«>y  ''it    /»'ilW<»i|*#«   >■'  htnJ,  /hisftth,  Mifsy 

T«E  PARK  5YSTEH  OF  BOSTON 

/.y    AKTHIR   A.   SlURTI>rF,  v'  A'"S/"»«,  .V'f.v. 

THE  UeOliRAPHICAL  DEVELOP VIENT  OF  B05TON 

/;y  F.  1*.  GiLLivKR.  I'H  !»-,  ..?  ^'^'  '^r  .W.i»A->  <r/„«J.  >oitfA/«..ro,  .W.'v*. 
T^►  in:  >•  wi  '  !•*-  li'-a^irAZed  «='x:enM\e'.y  1»\  nhiKo^raphs  and  maps:  there  x^iU  W  nui>«  of 
B  I*:  :.  »rj  i  --■ai:':  -a*,  au'i  ihe  nuinlier  will  lie*invaiuAt>1e  to  all  i«*achers  i»ho  intend  to  xisitBoa- 
:...:.:«:  '  ^ :-  •  w.-ii  :.-*  hAve  well  >e!ei-te.l  i:f^»cra;dnv*  niuierial  on  K«>ston  a\ai1al»1e  for  class 
■»-  .  :  T  ..  -•z.^^T  n  .  i.*r-  »n<  :u  le  a  l»rief  sehv:*-.!  lhl»ho^rai»hy  «>n  tbe::e«igraphy  of  Rn^^ion.  and 
♦ti":>::ri  :l.:-:-  -^  -Kia^  Th*-  i<i,»u]aTion.  iHuiinierce.  industries,  and  rt-Utive  eo«»non»ir  im|H>r- 
'.i-Zj.y-  .i  !>-.»-:■■:.  ii-i  •^;'--*.trti  NVw  Eii;:ljLi<l. 

Tbe  v^ice  is  20  cents,  pMtpald 

Ti.--  ii*f  krive  tb  -- ■  *  i»*  iTi  :hr  h»n  Is  of  ever\  tea**her.  Onler  now  ami  1*  sure  of  a  eopr. 
•'.-■-  s^  •:x\  K  .»>•-*:  'jr-t  -r  ■  r*  lb*  p  .''"i-'hT*:*.  <»r  of  all  b  »»ks«'Hers  and  at  a\\  new**iands  in  Boston 
'.  --r.  uc  -■  ■-  T  "*-.  '-.-.r::  Tv-'i*  an!  al\eriiHpmen»  sbiMild  1*  seni  to  THK  JOl'h'XJi.  »»F  <;£"o«;- 
/  *  '■■•'i":    h,»r'.  >•'.  '.*>   A  ii:.-«  >:re*!.  '^h:  .*j<\  III.,  or  Winona.  .Minn. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MwHmm  MIXDXBOAMTJSN  nBTIBW  ufhm^  mn^wring  AJ^TBBTIBBMBNTB. 


''INSATIABLE  JOY  FOR  KINDERGARTNERS." 

Flokenck,  Mash.,  October  18,  1902. 
The  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 
Dear  Sirs:— 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  book,  **  When  We  First 
Go  to  School,"  written  by  M.  Helen  Beckwith,  which 
pleases  me  so  much  that  I  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  as 
great  a  boon  to  Kindergarten  teachers  as  to  primary 
teachers. 

Fn>m  cover  to  cover  the  book  is  full  of  help  and 
inspiration.  The  subjects  for  each  month  of  the 
school  vear,  as  set  forth  by  Miss  Beckwith,  are 
especially  appropriate  and  pleasing,  and  her  illus- 
tration of  those  subjects  contain  many  suggestions 
which  will  be  seized  upon  with  joy  by  the  msatiabie 
Kindergarten  and  made  points  of  departure  for 
many  a  delightful  morning's  work,  play  and  talk. 

The  stories,  one  for  each  month,  are  delightful, 
and  the  reference  made  to  other  stories  and  son^ 
likely  to  prove  helpful  in  illustrating  the  subjects, 
will  be  appreciated  by  all  Kindergartners,!  feel  sure. 

Hoping  that  this  little  book  may  speedily  find 
its  way  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  many  Kinder- 
gartners, X  am  Yours  cordially, 
Florence  Kindergarten.       Frances  M.  Damon. 

Book  J.    Teachers'  Guide  Series, 

"WHEN  FIRST  WE  GO  TO  SCHOOL," 

By  M.  HELEN  BECKWITH,  Author  of  "In  MythUnd." 
It  is  by  a  practical  teacher,  and  full  to   overflowing  with  hints,  suggestions,  stories  and  devicei 
MONTH  in  the  year. 


for  Every 

Cloth.    iMtno.     Price,  50  cents. 
ADDRESS: 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
50  Bfomfielii  Street,  Boston* 

O  Ftfth  Avenue,  New  York.  228  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  809  Market  Street,  San  Franclaoo. 


AN  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS 


TR  Allien  lci>><l®rgarten  teachers  are  in  growing  demand. 
I  II.HIRCU  employed  only  jn  private  schools. 


A  few  years  ago  they  were 

.     ,  .r    , >iow  most  cilies  and  large  villages  have 

kindergarten  departments,  and  some  states,  like  New  York,  make  special  provision  for 
them  in  the  school  law.  Naturally  more  is  required  of  kindergarten  teachers  than  of  those 
in  the  primary  or  intermediate  grades.  The  personal  element  is  predominant ;  the  kinder- 
garten teacher  m'ust  be  fond  of  children,  attractive  to  them,  in  sympathy  with  them,  en- 
thusiastic in  her  work.  The  ten-  If  lynC  DO  A  PTC  II  qualifications  and  to  be  willing 
dency  is  to  look  for  exceptional  IVIilUCIIUMll  I  CR  to  pay  corresponding  salaries. 
Mot  seldom  we  are  asked  to  furnish  a  kindergarten  teacher  who  is  a  college  graduate  or 
can  show  corresponding  evidence  of  culture,  who  yet  prefers  to  deal  with  the  little  people. 
We  can  do  well  by  those  who  are  prepared  to  do  superior  work :  we  have  offered  91,500  to  a 
kindergarten  teacher  to  conduct  model  classes  in  a  normal  college,  and  then  could  not  se- 
cure her,  as  the  school  where  she  was,  raised  her  salary  to  keep  her.  There  is  a  future  for 
kindergartners  if  they  are  properly  trained,  have  the  right  qualitlcations,  Tr  A|%||C  DC 
and  take  the  right  steps  through  an  agency  to  meet  those  who  want  the  best  i  CAUnblld 
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TEACXBKS  COLLEGE  RECOKD 


A  J I  iflMimfc.   imuincsL.7  ymirasw 
X  r«Knirt   Z.TiIrpt.  Cuuainufc  Txi:»«nHy, 

3cy  ioit  flec::iiitur7  -fiifmiaQLiiL  hui  laft  pv^ 

a.   Eiaiasscn.    ?9v>aiiAi2i{T.    CxLii  Scadf, 

)Cazia1  TTvar39C.  -scs.     A  xuLSaer  :f  ccBMi 
i*T»  mrnaeii  ^ais*  zvtlLi^s  3.  v3cu»  or  a 

x-  -I*:  Ma's  A  ='>^?y-    r^iis  zi  CootcBii 
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THE    KINDERGARTEN:    AN   UPLIFTING  SOCIAL   IN- 
FLUENCE IN  THE  HOME  AND  THE  DISTRICT.* 

Br  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  New  Yobk  Citt. 


JV/I  Y  official  inviters  have  shown 
wisdom  in  asking  one  who 
can  lay  no  claim  to  the  equipment  of 
an  educational  expert  to  speak  only 
on  that  phase  of  the  kindergarten 
question  which  is  far  from  technical ; 
which  fortunately  suggests  no  mooted 
question  of,  shall  I  say,  "High 
church"  and  "Low"  ?  and  which,  in 
fact,  ought  not  to  be  considered  a 
question  at  all.  There  are  still  those, 
I  understand,  who  have  never 
**warmed  up"  to  the  kihdergarten ; 
who  are  skeptical  as  to  its  philosophy 
and  methods.  Even  they,  I  venture 
to  believe,  should  they  look  carefully 
into  the  practical,  popular  workings 
of  the  system  in  a  community  such, 
for  instance,  as  that  in  which  I  live, 
oould  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed,  if 
not  converted,  by  the  things  going  on 
under  their  eves.     That  the  kinder- 
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garten  is  an  "uplifting  social  influ- 
ence in  the  home  and  the  district"  is 
so  undoubted  a  fact  to  those  who  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  efforts  for 
the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  New  York 
that  to  attempt  to  support  the  propo- 
sition with  detailed  and  exact  evi- 
dence seems  to  us  somewhat  like  go- 
ing about  to  prove  circumstantially 
that  light  and  air,  sunshine  and  hap- 
piness, are  wholesome  elements  in  the 
life  of  the  people. 

A  champion  of  kindergartens  said 
the  other  day,  when  I  mentioned  my 
assigned  theme,  that  it  was  some- 
thing like  asking,  What  are  these 
parks,  tliose  clean  streets,  doing  to 
make  a  better  community  ?  And  yet 
T  remember  that  before  we  got  our 
improved  tenements  and  our  small 
parks  and  cleaner  streets  in  Xew 
York,  wo  <li(l  rnarslial  our  '^proofs" 
of  variou.*^  kinds — generally  of  a  neg- 
ative cliaractor;  that  is  to  say,  show- 
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ing  thft  various  eviU  of  darkness  and 
overrTowding.  In  the  case  of  kin- 
dorgarU;nH,  the  testimony  offered 
must  mainly  l>e  of  a  positive  nature, 
showing,  if  possible,  actual  benefits 
achieved. 

In  1880  an  asfK)piated  effort  was 
begun  by  men  and  women  who  de- 
sired to  extend  the  kindergarten  sys- 
tem in  the  metropolis.  The  kinder- 
garten established  in  1877  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Normal  College,  and 
that  established  in  1878  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Society  of  Ethical  Cul- 
ture; and  two  or  three  other,  either 
charitable  or  private,  institutions, 
ro|)resentcHl  the  movement  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  the  then  city  of 
Now  York.  The  idea  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  association  Avas  to  establish 
some  model  kindergartens  under 
charge  of  the  association  and  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  city  to  establish  kinder- 
gartens in  connection  with  the  public 
school  system.  The  things  accom- 
plished within  the  past  fourteen 
years  have  l)een  extraordinary.  The 
ass(H»iation  has  now  twenty-three  kin- 
dergartens ;  twenty-two  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  l)orough  of  Brooklyn 
by  the  Free  Kindergarten  Society 
there;  and  the  public  school  kinder- 
gartens numl>er  in  Greater  New  York 
«lH>ut  ;^02.  In  addition,  there  are 
alxMit  55  public  kindergartens  of  a 
charitable  character,  and  some  51 
private,  making  in  all  about  513  kin- 
dergartens. 

Our  sjioinal  conditions  in  New 
York,  as  every  one  knows,  are  pecul- 
iar. Our  gei-fcgraphical  ctMiditions 
help  to  bring  aUnit  an  unprei^edented 


congestion  of  population.  Other 
American  cities  have  to  do  with  alien 
populations,  but  we  more  than  any 
other.  Our  population  is  rushing  up 
toward  the  four  million  line  (Board 
of  Health  estimate  for  1902 :  3,640,- 
693).  We  are  trying  to  Americanize 
this  great  mass  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.  As  an  example  of  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  way,  look  at  a  single 
element  of  our  population.  One  of 
our  best  Hebrew  authorities  esti- 
mates that  there  are  not  less  than  half 
a  million  Jews  among  us — ^he  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  number  ap- 
proaches 600,000 — a  number  con- 
stantly augmenting  owing  to  causes 
which  diplomats  and  statesmen  are 
now  strenuously  endeavoring  to  dis- 
cuss inside  the  phrases  of  diplomacy, 
a  number  which  is  said  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  any  Jewish  conmiunity 
that  has  ever  existed.  These  Jews, 
many  of  them,  are  fresh  from  eastern 
countries  of  Europe;  they  speak  sev- 
eral foreign  languages,  but  have  one 
jargon  in  common,  the  Yiddish — 
spoken  with  some  variations,  but  still 
a  common  means  of  intercommunica- 
tion. Far  from  being  a  homogeneous 
people  in  themselves,  they  are  divid- 
.ed  by  sectarian  and  national  antipa- 
thies and  suspicions ;  they  have  their 
full  share  of  local  narrowness, 
brought  with  them  from  unhappy 
European  environments;  and  they 
are  fully  equipped  with  ignorance  of 
and  prejudice  against  the  people 
among  whom  they  live  as  exiles.  In 
some  respects  this  Jewish  immigra- 
tion contains  the  most  hopeful  ele- 
ment for  future  citizenship  that  we 
have.     Ask  our  political  reform  man- 
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agers  about  that — the  workers  on  the 
East  Side! 

Then  again  yon  know  how  the  Ital- 
ians are  pouring  in  upon  us ;  we  have 
more  than  one  Little  Italy  in  Xew 
York.  Dante's,  Michaelangelo's  coun- 
trymen ought  to  be  worth  working 
over  into  Americans,  no  matter  how 
troublesome  the  fresh  material  of- 
fered. 

The  Census  Office  has  furnished 
me  with  the  figures  for  1900  as  to  the 
constituent  parts  of  our  city  popula- 
tion ;  they  are,  indeed,  startling. 
Over  one  million,  two  himdred  and 
seventy  thousand  of  us  (1,270,080) 
were  actually  bom  in  other  countries, 
of  whom  less  than  one  third  are  from 
English-speaking  coimtries.  Further- 
more there  are  two  million,  three 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  (2,239,- 
805)  of  us  both  of  whose  parents  are 
foreign  born. 

As  to  the  original  state  of  the  em- 
bryo citizen  you  get  some  idea  of  it, 
speaking  in  masses,  when  you  regard 
the  polyglot  character  of  the  popula- 
tion. Add  to  this,  poverty  and  a  de- 
plorable herding  together  in  tene- 
ments,— the  condition  of  which, 
though  constantly  being  improved,  is 
still  bad  enough.  As  to  the  individ- 
ual condition  of  the  children,  take 
one  or  two  illustrations.  I  had 
heard  of  the  custom  of  sewing  up, 
but  it  was  hard  to  believe  except  on 
the  personal  testimony  of  the  super- 
intendent of  one  of  our  public  schools 
which  is  full  of  enchanting  Raphael 
faces,  who  told  me  that  he  had  made 
it  his  duty,  himself  to  rip  open,  at 
times,  the  sewed-on  clothes  of  his 
pupils.     The  kindergartner   in   this 


school  has  also  come  into  contact  with 
the  custom  more  than  once.  The 
mothers  sometimes  actually  sew  the 
little  creatures  up  for  the  whole  win- 
ter. A  boy  of  eleven  had  everything 
sew^ed  on  him  but  his  trousers.  Some-^ 
times  the  garment  is  a  sort  of  unre- 
movable "altogether'';  sometimes  it 
consists  of  six-inch  strips  of  cloth 
wound  around  the  child  and  sewed. 
A  kindergartner  in  the  same  school, 
which  I  visited  in  a  recent  warm 
spell,  said  that  one  of  the  children 
came  every  day  in  a  nice,  clean  skirt 
— put  on  over  the  two,  three,  four, 
five,  or  more  other  skirts!  As  the 
heat  of  the  weather  increased,  so  in- 
creased the  clothing,  till  the  poor 
little  thing — well,  of  course,  there 
was  a  "mother's  meeting"  between 
mother  and  t-eacher,  and  the  "social 
uplift"  has  begim  in  one  home,  at 
least. 

As  to  the  manners  with  which  the 
little  ones  are  often  familiar  at  home, 
Jacob  Hi  is,  when  I  asked  him  for  a 
hint,  said  that  the  remark  of  the  boy 
to  Miss  Addams  at  the  Hull  House 
was  tvpical.  There  was  a  picture  of 
a  harvest  scene — the  woman  reclin- 
ing, the  man  standing  by  quietly 
mopping  his  brow.  After  looking  at 
it  attentively  the  boy  said :  "Well,  he 
knocked  her  down,  did  n't  he  ?" 

You  cannot  catch  your  citizen  too 
early  in  order  to  make  him  a  good 
citizen.  The  kindergarten  age  marks 
our  earliest  opportunity  to  catch  the 
little  Russian,  the  little  Italian,  the 
little  German,  Pole,  Syrian,  and  the 
rest  and  begin  to  make  good  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  them.  And  your  little 
American-bom    citizen    is    often    in 
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quite  as  imich  noed  of  early  catching 
and  training. 

You  all  know  what  material  the 
New  York  kindergartens  have  to  deal 
with,  and  you  know  in  a  general  way 
how  they  deal  with  it — especially  in 
school  hours.  You  know  how  the 
plays,  stories,  and  occupations  are 
continually  changing  and  freshening 
with  seasons,  events,  and  circuni- 
stanc^es.  You  know  that  the  work  of 
th(»  hands  is  lifted  from  boredom  and 
degradation ;  and  that  the  idea  of 
service — household  service  and  all 
other — is  ennobled.  You  know  that 
it  is  instilled  into  the  tender  brain 
tJuit  there  is  a  right  way  to  do  things, 
and  that  it  is  worth  while  to  do  things 
in  the  right  way.  You  know  how 
cleanliness  and  courtesy  are  taught, 
and  inutmil  helpfulness;  and  many 
4)ther  things,  useful,  joyous,  retining. 

The  direct  effect  u[>on  the  children 
^  it  is  easy  to  grasp.  The  teachers  will 
tell  you  that  not  only  surly  young 
on(»s  siH>n  suivumb  to  the  amiable  en- 
vironment, but  that  the  difference  in 
the  averagi^  child  is  quickly  per- 
ctMved.  The  children  are  brought 
into  a  new  s«H*ial  oriler;  they  are 
taught  to  havt»  rt^gard  for  one  another, 
and  they  do  aiH]uin^  such  n^gard — 
along  with  a  new  and  highly  valuable 
n^lHvt  for  law  and  onler.  A  physi- 
cian of  the  tenements  tells  me  that 
*'the  childrtMi  who  have  Ihhmi  in  kin- 
denrartens  show  a  willingness  to 
abivle  by  a  rule  that  is  for  the  gi^nl 
of  all:  they  uudorstauvl  pulling  along 
ti>gi*ther/*  llcrt\  yon  see,  is  the 
very  rvx^t  of  the  <«x»ial  spirit. 

l>ut  then^  i<,  of  ii>urs*\  more  d«^ne 
than  that  which  i<  tlone  dirtvtlv  with 


the  children  in  the  school.  Xo  one 
can  speak  of  the  kindergarten  with- 
out including  the  work  of  the  moth- 
ers' meeting  and  club,  with  library 
annex;  the  teaching  there  of  games 
and  of  handiwork  along  with  practi- 
cal discussions,  on  food,  cooking, 
sleep,  play,  open  air,  cleanliness, 
health ;  on  nxanners,  housework,  over- 
stimulating  of  young  children,  and 
the  like;  sometimes  with  talks  by 
physicians  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
uninstructed  parents.  A  vital  ele- 
ment of  the  kindergarten,  too,  is  the 
visitation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
of  the  homes  of  the  children.  Then 
there  are  the  mothers'  and  fathers' 
visits  to  the  kindergartens,  and  occa- 
sionally, I  am  glad  to  say,  there  are 
fathers'  meetings  also.  Perhaps 
hitherto  the  father  has  been  regarded 
too  much  as  a  negligible  quantity,  in 
kindergarten  Avork;  though  I  once 
heard  one  of  our  "best  citizens" 
blandly  offer  himself,  at  a  meeting, 
as  an  example  of  the  excellent  reflex 
influence  of  the  kindergarten ! 

Home  visitation,  mothers'  meet- 
ings, and  social  work  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  system  and  with  lis  are  be- 
ing constantly  pressed  farther  and 
farther.  S[XK*ial  efforts  are  made, 
too,  to  bring  the  children  more  into 
touch  with  nature;  seeds  are  dis- 
tributed and  flowers  raised :  there  are 
indix>r  gardens  and  outdoor  gardens, 
visits  to  the  parks,  and  play-festivals 
in  the  parks.  There  is  a  loan  collee- 
tion  of  animals,  and  a  movement  is 
on  ftx>t  to  have  a  few  animals  kept  for 
kindergarten  puqxises  in  some^  at 
least,  of  the  small  parks  of  the  city: 
this  is,  in  fact,  alreadv  done  in  one 
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of  our  minor  parks.  The  kindergar- 
ten work  is,  of  course,  by  no  manner 
of  means  limited  to  the  daily  routine 
of  exercises. 

Does  all  this  work  based  upon 
FroebeFs  idea — as  opposed,  for  in- 
stance, to  that  of  the  great  and  good 
man,  John  Wesley,  Avho  was  sadly 
mistaken  on  the  subject  of  childhood 
— does  all  this  Avork  tell  in  the  homes 
of  the  people  ?  Of  course  it  does !  It 
w^ould  be  impossible  for  it  not  to 
do  so. 

Whatever  testimony  I  may  be  able 
to  bear  to-day  is  not  from  books  or 
printed  reports — it  is  freshly  gath- 
ered from  workers  and  observers  in 
conversation  or  letters.  I  speak 
mainly  of  effet*ts  that  are  current  and 
contemporaneous,  and  exhibited  in 
my  own  town.  In  any  of  our  large 
cities  you  may  see  much  the  same 
methods  employed  and  nmch  the 
same  effects  produced. 

There  is  a  very  close  bond  between 
the  kindergarten  and  the  home — and 
the  closest  of  all  is,  of  course,  the 
child  itself.  The  first  thing  learned, 
perhaps,  is  cleanliness.  Both  the 
child  and  the  mother  soon  learn  that. 
In  the  case  of  the  mother  lack  of  hy- 
giene means  lack  of  knowledge;  she 
is,  I  am  told,  quick  to  learn  and  to 
})rofit  by  her  new  knowledge. 

Again,  the  success  of  the  kinder- 
garten method  in  the  management  of 
tlie  child  is  a  revelation  to  the  par- 
ents. They  naturally  come  to  ac- 
quire new  parental  manners.  They 
find  that  the  child  is  less  trouble- 
some; more  easily  contn>lled;  and 
they  rightly  attribute  this  to  the  kin- 
dergarten,   and    take   example.     One 


philosophical  observer  of  the  good  ef- 
fects of  the  kindergarten  said  lately : 
**T  used  to  hit  my  Josie  something 
awful,  and  now  I  don't.''  Another 
stopped  pawning  her  boy's  clothes  for 
drink  after  he  entered  the  kindergar- 
ten. A  typical  case  is  that  of  a 
mother — the  atmosphere  of  whose 
home  was  described  as  shockingly 
coarse.  She  said  she  could  do  noth- 
ing Avith  her  boy  of  three  whom  she 
Avas  knocking  about  and  shouting  at 
in  the  mode  of  the  neighborhood.  Her 
home  was  dirty,  pitiable.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  kindergarten,  and  its 
teacher,  she  has  become  one  of  the 
most  interested  and  devoted  of  moth- 
ers. She  asks  for  suggestions,  and 
reads  the  books  from  the  kindergar- 
ten library.  She  found  Dresser's 
The  Power  of  Silence,  "kinder  ab- 
strack,"  but  she  wanted  to  keep  it 
longer,  study  it  slowly,  and  learn  how 
to  control  quietly  her  temper  and  her 
children.  One  mother,  after  hear- 
ing a  lecture,  moved  to  a  place  where 
they  could  have  *^Iight,  air,  and  clean 
walls."  Another  mother  said  that 
she  had  only  lived  since  she  knew  the 
parents'  club,  it  had  opened  to  her 
such  a  different  line  of  thought  and 
way  of  <lealing  with  her  children.  A 
teacher  says  that  she  sees  courtesy 
growing  in  the  children,  and  to  some 
extent  taken  into  the  home ;  "this  go- 
ing hand  in  hand  with  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  weaker  by  the  stronger; 
of  the  little^  child  by  the  one  a  year 
older." 

The  whole  family  comes  under  the 
influence  of  what  I  may  call  the  kin- 
<lergarten  charm.  A  change  comes 
over  the  little  children.      The  kinder- 
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gart^-n  songs  and  games  are  intro- 
duced into  the  home.  The  father 
often  is  deeply  interested ;  learns  the 
sc»ngs :  supplements  the  handiwork  of 
the  children.  One  father  said  to  the 
mother.  "Be  sure  and  go  to  the  meet- 
in<r:  when  you  get  home  you  always 
act  lively,  as  you  did  before  we  were 
married.'' 

Here  are  some  notes  to  the  point: 
Two  mothers  said  to  the  same  teach- 
er, lately,  that  they  dreaded  promo- 
tion for  their  children,  as  they  would 
''rather  they  would  be  trained  than 
taught." 

*'Many  mothers  laughingly  in- 
formed me,''  one  of  the  teachers  says, 
"that  no  one  was  exempt  at  home 
from  the  criticism  of  the  table  man- 
ners of  the  various  members  of  the 
family."  Again :  "I  like  to  have  my 
child  go  to  the  kindergarten.  He 
learns  to  speak  so  nice  and  corrects 
us  all  at  home."  This  reversal  as  to 
the  usual  source  of  home  instruction 
will  appall  some  critics;  but  in  the 
circumstances  it  is  necessary  and 
helpful,  and  tends  powerfully  to  so- 
cial improvement.  It  often  leads 
also,  to  be  sure,  to  the  inevitable 
tragedy,  later  in  life,  that  comes  from 
separation  in  sentiment,  such  as  is 
depicted  in  TourgncneflF's  Fathers 
and  Sons;  but  in  the  case  of  a  new 
narionnl  environment  this  cannot  l>e 
hel]x*d,  it  is,  in  fact,  wholesomely 
evolutionary. 

It  is  a  commonplace  remark,  on  the 
part  of  tlu»se  who  are  well  informed, 
that  kindergarten  children  are  more 
willing  and  l)ottor  assistants  to  their 
mothers  than  the  ol<lor  cliihlren  wlio 
have  not  been  in  kinder^rarten.   Tidi- 


ness in  the  home  with  regard  to  the 
children's  playthings  is  the  direct  ef- 
fect of  the  "putting  away"  in  the 
kindergarten.  Personal  cleanliness, 
as  intimated,  is  the  first  note  struck 
l»y  the  kindergarten — and  it  rever- 
berates promptly  in  the  home.  There 
is,  indee^l,  an  instance  of  the  washing 
and  dressing  song,  and  the  game  of 
washing,  in  the  kindergarten,  being 
immediately  followed  in  the  home  by 
a  l>ath  in  the  tub — how  rare  an  oc- 
currence one  does  not  like  to  consider. 
If  the  children  were  Italian  one  can 
get  an  idea  of  the  advance  in  civili- 
zation implied  by  the  incident,  when 
one  remembers  the  horror  and  humil- 
iation of  l>eing  washed,  on  the  part 
of  the  selected  and  worshiped  Paduan 
l>eauty  in  one  of  Maurice  Hewlett's 
delightful  Little  Xovels  of  Italy. 

The  influence  of  the  kindergarten 
upon  the  child's  home  is  tmescapable. 
And  if  the  individual  child  and  the 
chihl's  family  are  influenced,  there 
is  the  lx>ginning,  at  least,  of  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  district.  We  find  that 
parents  become  so  deeply  interested 
in  the  kindergarten  that  they  send 
one  child  there  after  another;  and 
that,  when  the  child  grows  up,  the 
s'.H^ond  generation  is  sure  to  be  sent 
also.  The  gro wing-up  and  gro^\'n-up 
kindergarten  children  are  apt  to  re- 
visit the  kindergarten  and  keep  up 
an  intelligent  interest  in  its  work  and 
sympathy  with  its  spirit.  The  spell 
of  the  kindergarten  remains  upon 
thorn. 

The  social  uplift  is  felt — first  by 
the  (»hild,  second  by  the  family  and 
tlurd  by  the  neighborhood.  This  is 
the  (»ontoniporaneous   influence;   but 
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if  the  direct  influence  upon  the  child 
is  good,  if  certain  social  principles 
are  deeply  implanted  in  it  at  a  highly 
susceptible  age,  surely  the  social  up- 
lift will  not  be  confined  to  the  few 
years  that  the  child  remains  in  the 
kindergarten;  the  training  will  nat- 
urally tend  to  good  manners,  good 
morals,  and  good  citizenship  in  the 
years  to  come. 

In  the  matter  of  inunediate  social 
benefits,  must  be  counted  the  awak- 
ened spirit  of  helpfulness  and  neigh- 
borliness  among  mothers.  It  is  no 
little  thing  to  find  a  strong  common 
interest  that  binds  together  socially 
many  antipathetic  nationalities.  Says 
one  of  my  witnesses:  "The  children 
make  warm  friends  in  the  kindergar- 
ten ;  they  go  home  and  talk  of  these 
same  little  friends.  The  mothers 
meet  at  our  meetings,  and  are  inter- 
ested in  each  other  because  their  chil- 
dren are  such  friends,  and  a  very 
neighborly  and  kindly  feeling  springs 
up  among  families  who  otherwise 
have  no  interest  in  each  other."  And 
she  adds,  what  is  evident  enough, 
that  "the  district  is  better  for  it." 

Along  ^yith  the  spirit  of  friendli- 
ness and  cooperation  among  the  moth- 
ers is  the  aroused  sentiment  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-respect  and  self- 
help.  One  factor  in  the  social  uplift 
is  the  great  advantage  to  the  mother, 
as  one  of  the  mothers  herself  puts  it, 
*'of  contact  with  the  trained  mind  of 
the  teacher."  The  mothers  do  not 
always  drop  out  of  the  meetings  when 
their  children  leave  the  kindergar- 
ten. The  relation  between  the  kin- 
dergarten teacher  and  the  mother  is 
decidedlv  to  be  recokoned  with,   in 


this  question  of  social  uplift.  Cour- 
tesy is  of  the  essence  of  the  kinder- 
garten, and  the  home  and  neighbor- 
hood are  uplifted,  among  other  things, 
by  the  respect  and  regard  of  the 
mothers  and  the  fathers  for  the  teach- 
ers— a  widely  disseminated  feeling, 
you  may  be  assured.  I  account  it 
more  than  a  pleasantry  that  a  grate- 
ful father,  one  of  the  Waldorf  chefs, 
with  a  kindergarten  child,  should 
have  put  his  prettiest  art  into  a  birth- 
day cake  for  the  kindergarten. 

When  one  thinks  what  the  streets 
of  a  crowded  city  are  as  schools  for 
imsocial  manners  and  morals,  the  in- 
fluence there  of  the  kindergarten  is 
something  hard  to  overvalue.  Kin- 
dergarten children  are  constantly 
playing  their  games  in  the  streets.  In 
the  cramped  space  between  front  and 
rear  tenements  you  might,  at  one 
time,  have  seen  a  dozen  children  play- 
ing every  afternoon.  The  public 
school  children  joined  in  when  they 
came  home,  and  even  the  babies  were 
initiated ;  on  the  steps  an  "Occupa- 
tion" exercise  was,  perhaps,  being 
conducted  by  a  couple  of  girls — and 
you  need  not  be  told  that  the  children 
were  not  punching,  cheating,  or  curs- 
ing, nor  being  knocked  dowTi.  Says 
a  teacher:  "I  have  never  seen  one  of 
my  big  boys  going  to  fight  with  a 
younger  child  or  tormenting  him." 

Another  of  my  witnesses  gives  me 
this  pretty  picture :  "During  this  last 
Avinter  one  of  the  mothers  came  to  me 
and  said :  *You  know  that  five  of  my 
children  have  been  in  your  kinder- 
garten these  last  seven  years.  My 
neighbors  in  the  tenement  houses 
want  to  know  why  mv  older  children 
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are  si>  nice  to  the  little  ones:  they 
pl«y  aiul  siiig  together  every  Jay  and 
make  the  whole  house  happy  Avith 
their  laughter.  Not  alone  that ;  they 
take  other  children,  who  cannot  find 
nxnu  in  the  few  kindergartens  of  the 
Kast  Side,  and  teach  them  their  sowf^s 
and  thrir  pmu^  The  younger  ones 
ti^ch  the  older  ones  the  new  songs, 
U>\  and  s*>  the  entirt^  neighlH>rhoi>il 
is  one  happy  kindei^rten/  '* 

i\\*asionalh\  in  our  own  and  other 
oitit^  the  kindonrarton  has  been 
cwslit^nl  with  Unng  the  means  of 
spn«iding  a  ^fcvewter  s*Mitiment 
ihn^ughiMU  a  limit^sl  district,  more 
TV^lvoT  tor  ownership,  U^ss  noisy 
ouarTXiir^r.  A  c^^rT\>s|»ndent  in  !>>*- 
T*^r*  s^Tios  woni  alvut  tW  way  that,  in 
s»i%t:x  o;j6s^-s.  The  older  K\v<  have  giianl- 
^:  iVr:*.  ixpn^i^Tion  the  ganlens  of 
ihc  >!::>  i-tr-s,  *Mw*av*5^^  They  were  the 
ii*i>";  o.-.n<T:T*''.TiTic  The«*Mlvos  "a  ]vv 
^w  t- 'T-.v  T\iit7Y  :r« y  wur r^^  i^Vi^v  a  iv%r: 

1:  i<  <icr.:T;.r'Ar:T  rhit  r.v»7v  aT;^i 
m-'^-  Vf^-f  i.r.T  -^i-.viii^.  >>f*-"lt-":r,:t-ri7>  ar..i 
f>  ■  ':*v'*':  }i  ^   i  '■• '  ■  \    ■;  V    k: r.  oc  T^*r: «*  :i   a 

f.ii-.      J.  ,--.(.    f.^. 

V  I '  •  •  "c?"  "'!■'".    j- ;  .    ' :  «■     K '. :".  ii  ^c^.  r:  t"  V; 

'*»•''■■"!       *     ;  T'. '.•■.■•:•  .    S.l:'.    ^V.^>- •■.":>  ^ 
7..-.-    •-.     ..»  ■  .    ''^•;..         *7  "    *I':"    'yiS'Vi'iTf  *"■■    T. 
•  -f  ~  f  I '    V  ■  T  •  «•  "XT? . ""'  f  T.  '  I J  f  >  V: '  .'.T/if  T  v«'  y.  V  - 
,r|~  »l . ! '   .    ';•?'■      !  I'"     .  J, T'**  ■  "*■     .' ■"; * ".    "  :"•  '.1    :.".: 
j^-ii   I- ■■^rr»j  "••*  i|.  .■•»v      ;.'^r       ■«•"»■.■'"■  *       ;."*•"'       f  ■^ 


•  ■.•:■'      ^kL 


cian,  by  the  way,  said  recently,  that 
he  was  astonished  at  the  change  for 
the  better  in  the  spirit  of  the  teachers 
towards  the  children  in  the  primary 
grades;  that  it  was  more  gentle, 
friendly,  and  natural  than  before. 
The  kindergarten  is,  at  least,  one  of 
the  factors  in  this  happy  change. 

So,  to  summarize,  we  have  the  di- 
rect effect  of  the  kindergarten  upon 
the  child,  teaching  it  an  interest  in 
nature,  oWrvation,  gentleness,  help- 
fulness, cleanliness,  order,  law;  sub- 
stituting mutual  service  for  cimning 
and  selfish  violence — besides  bring- 
ing the  child  gOixl  cheer  and  clean 
and  natural  joy.  In  the  immediate 
home  the  "ideal  of  nurture*'  is, 
thr^'Ugh  this  instnmientality.  commu- 
nioaTt^i  to  the  brutal  or  ignorant  par- 
on: :  gv-ntleness,  patience,  respect  for 
:hr  child,  and  a  kn^^^wledge  of  a  better 
w,^y  witli  it,  are  >uh>Ti:uTed  for  force 
a:.-:  :v.ry.  Tli^N-iigi;  the  individual 
.^T,-":  "ht  h'^r.rt-  *ht'-  o'^niemjioraneous 
^nsTT^i-T  i<  T>'Achi>:,  arid  the  naniral 
rt-<r.^:  .-•  -'i.t  :r*:y-:ni:  ::pi>n  The  child 
.sr. ".  ::>-:.  :r«  .M>:t5c:  i>  :•>  build  up  a 
>.>::r^  s*-r::r/it-r.T  ii:  iht-  Vr.'le  ones 
iv.  ■.  ::.  ::.'•;  c«  •r;-r:'t",T.:Ty  :LaT  will  ele- 
v^-:    :..-:-.'N    :..  v-...-^   ii-:   fur.:T>r   dis- 

T  -.r:  :>  ;.  r.:r*':KT  tVr.-kriiT  in  the 
K  '  OTT-rJ.r%r.  :'  Tcr^S.-^r.  I  hive  not 
-:»  i:-:..  .'.T:"  :hi:-  >  -Lf  M-owiTi-cvn  in 
'.:.!: -s-;.:- ':-:;£  i.zr.  -yn-Ti£Tly  ii  af- 
:  ->  '  •.'•:  Vcsj:  r  .V.  ■  :  :ts  cwr  leach- 
:  -^  .  •";?  "..'>•'••  •  r--"-  T.>«T.  Titesi.  and 
-  •  •\  ;  "  ■ ! '  >^:  T-!  •  iTY-  j»r  -CKxing 
•  -.-^i  :>-  ■■.:-rtT:-v.  ■  .T  TT-L.".  f I'c  *2iy  J«t- 
--  •■:    '  '  .}:    T."     ^*T^iaT  irirL  ibfaiL  e^en 

'•  •• >;    ■:  :.r  f.s  kiijiif-rxFLTTffL  faih- 

:  -v.  Ti  •  •■ '  ?•  --v.    -r  '^V.n.iiicf^"    Tii*-re  is 
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a  "social  uplift"  here,  also,  which 
must  have  an  influence  for  good. 

In  all  these  Avays  we  in  New  York 
are  constant  witnesses  of  the  kinder- 
garten's "uplifting  social  influence  in 
the  home  and  the  district."  We  have 
a  right  to  say :  It  is  doing  this  work 
— if  you  should  think  that  Froebel 
was  mistaken,  and  that  the  kindergar- 
ten is  founded  upon  a  wrong  princi- 
ple; and  if  you  should  take  it  from 
ns,  what  have  you  to  offer  in  its  place 
that  will  do  this  work  better  ? 

No  excessive  claim  should  be  put 
forth  for  any  single  one  of  the  vari- 
ous successful  and  coordinated  means 
of  social  uplift.  In  New  York  there 
are  many  mighty  agencies  at  work  in 
the  field  of  secular  and  religious  edu- 
cation, and  social  and  political  re- 
form ;  benevolences  of  various  kinds, 
some  of  them  voluntary,  some  govern- 
mental. There  is  a  quickening  in 
our  whole  public  school  system;  in 
which  system  the  courses  of  lectures 
for  the  people  constitute  a  new  and 
striking  feature,  very  favorably  af- 
fecting the  home  and  the  district. 
But  it  may  l)c  claimed  for  the  kinder- 
garten, without  exaggeration,  that, 
while  impressing  the  mind  and  mor- 
als of  the  child  at  the  earliest  age  it 
U  possible  for  outside  influences  to 
lay  a  strong  hand  upon  it,  tlie  insti- 
tution forms  a  social  center  of  a  very 
compelling  nature.  It  is  a  great 
event,  not  only  to  the  child  but  to  the 
])arents,  when  the  little  one  first  goes 
out  from  the  home ;  an  event  that  nat- 
urally draws  the  mothers  of  a  neigh- 
borhood to  a  focus  of  information  and 
of  effort  in  behalf  of  their  tender  off- 
spring.    It  is  not  strange  that  such 


an  institution,  with  its  accompani- 
ments, should  prove  to  be  socially  so 
great  a  force,  and  so  great  a  force  for 
good. 

Speaking  of  all  our  kindergartens 
together,  those  of  the  public  schools 
and  those  conducted  by  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, and  leaving  aside  the 
question  whether  or  not  there  might 
be  improvement  in  this  or  that  group 
— thus  broadly  speaking,  I  venture 
the  opinion  that  this  work  is  so  deli- 
cate and  intimate,  so  vast  in  aggre- 
gate and  so  admirably  effective,  that 
in  no  community  in  the  world  is  there 
a  social  force  in  operation  greater  in 
interest;  in  its  constantly  extending 
field,  more  powerful,  or,  on  the  whole, 
better  adapted  to  a  beneficent  pur- 
pose than  is  the  kindergarten  in  New 
York. 

We  must  not  be  oblivious  of  the 
claim  made  for  the  kindergarten  by 
an  authority  as  high  as  Commissioner 
Harris,  that  the  children  of  the  very 
rich,  who  are  apt  early  to  become 
willful  and  self-indulgent,  no  less 
than  the  children  of  the  very  poor, 
are  in  special  need  of  the  civilizing 
influence  of  the  kindergarten.  But 
with  the  masses  of  our  people  the 
salutary  effect  of  the  kindergarten  is 
seen  on  an  imposing  scale — and  the 
future  of  our  country  depends  upon 
the  moulding  of  these  ma«ses. 

America  is  bravely  attempting  to 
be  a  true  democracy,  and  the  Ameri- 
can kindergarten  is  forever  strength- 
ening the  foundations  of  that  democ- 
racy in  its  influence  upon  the  chil- 
dren, and  through  them  upon  the 
people  at  large.  In  our  s<x»ial  life  of 
to-dav     there     are     influences     that 
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Strongly  militate  against  what  have 
hitherto  been  thought  to  be  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  this  democracy 
of  ours,  namely,  oj^en  and  fair  dealing 
between  men,  and  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  rights  through  public 
and  established  agencies  of  law,  open 
to  all  citizens.  But  to-day  there  is  a 
reign  of  illegal  procedure  and  of 
^astly  brutality  in  connection  Arith 
the  suppression  of  crime.  There  is, 
too,  an  increase  of  selfish  violence  not 
only  as  between  the  supposedly  oppos- 
ing interests  of  labor  and  capital,  but 
also  as  between  the  interests  of  vari- 
ous groups  of  labor;  and  there  is  an 
alarming  extension  of  the  violence  of 
venality  in  the  domain  of  local  and 
other  government.  .  Along  with  this 
is  a  brutal  disjilay  of  unsocial  lux- 


ury; the  iiemi-insanity  of  irresponsi- 
ble wealth.  The  teachings  of  the 
kindei^rten  are  all  devoted  to  the 
correction  of  the  temper  that  brings 
these  evils  upon  society.  Its  influ- 
ence may  not  actuaUy  prevent  them ; 
but  in  its  nature  its  work  tends  to  be 
preventive  of  them. 

In  such  a  time  as  ours,  amid  such 
conditions  as  these ;  some  local — such 
as  I  have  described  as  existing  in 
New  York,  and  other  large  cities; 
and  some  general,  existing  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  in  almost  every  division 
of  our  enormous  commonwealth — in 
such  a  time,  I  ask — applying  an  old 
question  to  a  present  situation — if 
there  were  no  such  thiug  as  the  kin- 
dergarten— would  it  not  be  necessary 
to  invent  it  ? 


THE  BALLAD  OF  HAPPY  SOUNDS. 

Qui  lahorat,  orat. 
Br  Harold  Bbubib. 

Hear  the  merry  English  music  of  a  world  at  toil 

To  the  smiling  heavens  rising  from  the  cool,  sweet  soil ; 

King-a-ding,  a-ding,  a-ding! 

Busy  workers  laugh  and  sing 
All  the  happy,  huraniiug  minutes  of  the  long,  glad  day. 

Hear  the  wheelwright  planing  blithely  through  the  old  gnarled  oak; 
See  the  wood-foam  curling  'round  him  at  each  swift,  straight  stroke ! 

Ring-a-ding,  a-ding,  a-ding! 

Hear  the  blacksmith's  hammer  ring. 
And  his  furnace  roaring  fiercely  all  the  long,  brisk  day. 

Oh !  the  jolly  postboy  whistles  down  the  broad,  gray  road, 
And  the  rosy  milkmaid,  singing,  bears  her  white,  white  load. 
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Ring-a-diug,  a-ding,  a-ding! 
Hear  the  goodwives  coo  and  sing 
Little  nut-brown  babes  to  slumber,  all  the  long,  sweet  day. 

Hear  the  plo\\'nian  calling  cheerily  to  his  proud,  slow  team  I 
Hear  the  snowy  miller  laughing  by  his  broad-bridged  stream ! 

liing-a-ding,  a-ding,  a-ding! 

See  the  bursting  torrent  fling 
Its  cataract  of  laughter  all  the  long,  cool  day. 

Hear  the  woodman  waking  music  through  the  dim,  green  aisles, 
WTiere  the  golden  sunbeams  splinter  in  a  dust  of  smiles. 

Ring-a-ding,  a-ding,  a-ding! 

How  the  ax  and  bill-hook  ring! 
How  they  jangle  silver  music  all  the  long,  calm  day! 

Oh !  the  happy  birds  are  singing  in  the  blue,  blue  sky, 
And  the  brook  is  bubbling  music  as  it  dances  by. 

Ring-a-ding,  a-ding,  a-ding! 

All  the  world  is  laboring 
And  the  voice  of  God  is  whispering  through  our  life's  sweet  day. 

— Country  Life  (English). 
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Br  Elizabeth  Harrison,  Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  Chicago,  III. 

TTHERE  is  a  homely  old  adage,  'unmarried  woman.  Educational 
"You  must  first  catch  your  fish  conventions,  child  study  clubs,  scien- 
before  you  can  fry  them,"  whose  tific  magazines,  and  sometimes  the 
meaning  is  of  especial  value  to  the  pulpit,  have  brought  to  such  women 
kindergartner  when  about  to  or-  the  fact  that  chemistry,  biology,  psy- 
ganize  a  "mothers'  class."  The  time  chology  and  sociology,  all  of  them 
has  passed  for  educated  mothers  in  comparatively  recent  sciences,  have 
intelligent  communities  to  lift  their  revealed  many  things  which  will  be 
eyebrows  when  told  that  a  mothers'  of  value  to  them  in  the  bringing  up 
class  is  about  to  be  started  in  the.  of  their  children. 
neighl)orhood,  and  that  it  is  to  be  con-  In  such  communities  the  kinder- 
ducted  by  a  kindergartner  who  is  an  gartner  needs  only  to  have  tact,  a 
"TTTi       ^  .1      ^  t.  0      •u   ^-.  .        .TV  certain  amount  of  polish  of  manner, 

•  AfldreM  delivered  before  the  Kindergarten  De-  >                                        ' 

partment  of  tbe  N.  K.  A.,  Boston,  July  10.  1903.  a  duc  scuse  of  her  own  limitations 
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and  "a  divine  enthusiasm"  for  the 
art  which  she  has  at  least  partially 
mastered,  and  she  wins  the  day.  The 
mothers  themselves  will  teach  her 
many  things  and  give  her  flashes  of 
insight  far  deeper  than  they  realize. 
She  has  only  to  hold  to  the  few  eter- 
nal verities  which  have  made  the  kin- 
dergarten a  power  in  the  land^  and 
the  mothers  will  supply  iUustration 
after  illustration  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  truth  she  proclaims  and  Avill 
astonish  her  with  its  applicability  to 
the  details  of  ordinary  home  life. 
The  intelligent  mother  is  always 
willing  to  listen  to  anything  that  may 
help  her  to  rationalize  her  efforts  in 
her  child's  behalf,  if  she  can  be  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  kind  of  help 
that  is  offered. 

In  ignorant,  or  even  in  half-in- 
formod  neighborlKKxls,  much  tact  and 
ingenuity  have  to  be  exercised,  first 
to  bring  the  mothers  togc*thor  and 
then  to  continue  the  class  long  enough 
to  enable  them  to  realize  that  there 
.are  certain  inlx»rn  instincts  in  all 
children  which  should  l)e  understood ; 
that  there  are  certain  laws  of  child- 
natiirt^  which  cannot  be  violated  with- 
out bringing  inevitable  pnnislunont. 
This  is  not  an  easy  task.  Yet  the 
mother  heart  is  there  waiting  to  l>e 
touched. 

One  of  the  most  successful  devices 
for  getting  these  mothers  intereste<l 
in  mothers'  classes  is  visiting  in  the 
homes  of  the  children.  Another  effi- 
cient metho<l  of  getting  at  the  hearts 
of  the  mothers  to  whom  you  would 
teach  the  better  way,  is  to  invite  them 
to  the  birthday  celebrations,  Christ- 
mas and  Easter  festivals,  Valentine 


parties  and  similar  red-letter  days  of 
the  kindergarten.  Every  mother  en- 
joys seeing  her  child  made  happy, 
and  the  sight  brings  her  a  step  nearer 
to  the  woman  who  has  given  this  joy 
to  her  child. 

Next  in  importance  in  this  social- 
izing process  comes  a  cup  of  good, 
warm  coffee,  with  perhaps  a  bit  of 
coffee  bread.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  click  of  the  cup  breaks  the  ice  of 
resen-e  in  social  circles,  and  this  is 
just  as  true  among  these  shy,  often- 
times tired,  mothers  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life  as  it  is  among  any  other 
sets  of  people.  It  warms  them  up  in 
more  senses  than  one. 

Experience  from  all  over  the  land 
shows  that,  except  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  abjectly  poor,  the  moth- 
ers soon  offer  to  provide  simple  re- 
freshments and  enjoy  di\nding  them- 
selves into  grou|>s  of  entertainment 
committees,  each  serving  in  turn. 
The  mothers'  class  thus  liecomes  their 
s«K-ial  club.  Any  real  activity  in 
whi<*h  all  can  take  part  is  as  valuable 
in  a  mothers'  class  as  in  a  kindergar- 
ten. Mnsic  is  always  a  help,  finger 
sonsrs  may  he  learned,  or  ball  games 
for  th(»  baby. 

Another  connnon  <levice  has  been 
to  have  kindergarten  songs  and  games 
with  the  children  and  mothers  to- 
b^ther :  then  to  sen<l  the  chihlren  with 
an  assistant  to  the  ])ark  or  to  another 
nMini,  and  to  explain  in  simple  fash- 
ion to  the  mothers  the  value  of  the 
<*X(Tcises  they  have  ])articipated  in. 

Some  easily  ac<*oniplished  hand 
work  may  Ik*  attem])ted,  such  as  cut- 
ting out  of  patterns  for  childrea't 
garments.     In    such    cases    a 
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made    garment    should    always    be 
shown  to  encourage  the  class  to  try 
to  make  one  like  it.     A  lesson  on  the 
construction    of    simple    toys    with 
which  to  amnse  the  younger  children 
on  rainy  days,  leads  naturally  into  a 
talk  about  the  value  of  keeping  chil- 
dren employed  as  the  best  preventive 
of  mischief.     The  making  of  Christ- 
mas   cards    and    childish    valentines 
has  started  many  a  mother  of  lim- 
ited means  in  the  right  way  of  cul- 
tivating her  children's   self-activity. 
Among    foreign-born    populations 
an  eager  interest  has  been  aw^akened 
by  show'ing  pictures  of  famous  places 
in  the  "old  country"  and  by  calling 
from  the  mothers  (by  means  of  some 
one  of  their  number  who  speaks  En- 
glish)   reminiscences    of    their    own 
early  days,  or  of  their  trip  across  the 
Atlantic,  thus  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  de3cril)e  what  is  the  great 
event  by  which  they  record  time.     It 
is  well  to  follow  such  an  afternoon  by 
one  in  which  the  famous  and  beauti- 
ful places  and  buildings  of  America 
are  shown  and  explained,   in  order 
that  thoy  may  realize  that  this  coun- 
try also  has  a  history  and  a  future  of 
which  they  may  be  proud. 

A  whole  volume  could  be  filled 
with  such  suggestions  as  these.  Yet 
each  live  kindergartner  creates  her 
own  methods  of  winning  the  interest' 
and  confidence  of  lier  mothers.  It 
must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that 
such  meetings,  however,  are  introduc- 
tory men^ly  to  the  real  aim  of  a  kin- 
dergarten class  for  mothers.  The 
class  must  never  degenerate  into  a 
gossip-club,  nor  must  the  kindergart- 
ner jest  Sfttisfied  to  have  it  continue 


to  be  only  an  amusement  hour,  much 
as  such  hours  may  be  needed  in  some 
neighborhoods. 

A  mothers'  class,  to  be  a  vital 
power  in  a  community,  must  lead  its 
members,  first,  to  realize  the  tremen- 
dous significance  of  their  work  as 
mothers. 

The  "Divine  -  right  -  of  -the-King" 
idea  has  worked  untold  mischief  in 
the  past.  A  man  born  a  king  must  do 
kingly  deeds !  But  where  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  wrongs  and  crimes  that 
have  l)een  committed  under  the 
equally  erroneous  idea  that  because 
a  w^onian  has  borne  a  child  her  treat- 
ment of  it  must  necessarily  be  moth- 
erly? I  could  cause  your  blood  to 
curdle  with  harrowing  details  of  the 
treatment  by  mothers  from  which  our 
humane  society  rescues  children.  But 
we  need  not  turn  to  the  debased  ele- 
ment of  society  to  see  a  mother  w^ho 
is  injuring  her  child  even  while  lov- 
ing him.  Who  does  not  know  the 
weak  mother  w^ho  yields  to  her  child's 
caprice,  the  vain  mother  who  over-  * 
dresses  her  child,  the  ambitious 
mother  who  pushes  her  child's 
studies  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  health 
and  character ;  the  preoccupied  moth- 
er who  never  plays  with  her  child, 
the  fault-finding  mother  who  never 
praises  her  child's  honest  efforts,  the 
unsympathetic  mother  who  never  sees 
the  child's  point  of  view?  But  T 
wvvA  not  add  to  the  list  to  convince 
you  that  great  as  is  the  power  of 
mother-love,  this  love  needs  to  be  ra- 
fioiiallzrd.  or  else  it  may  work  untold 
evil  as  well  as  immeasurable  good. 

A  direct  appeal  must  Ix^  fnade  to 
the  nurture-element  which  lies  in  the 
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hr^'H^.l  ff{  f'S^rry  woiu^u  who  i^  worth v 
of  th^  iiarn^-  of  woman.  From  the 
^lawfi  of  rw'^rf'le'l  hi-ton*.  whf-rever 
woTfK'ii  liave  U-^ii  foiin^l  nurture  ha^ 
\t4'('U  found.  The  old  myth  of  the  she- 
wolf  -u^'klin^  Koinuhi*  and  Remu«  i^ 
hut  the  f primitive  way  of  arfsertinfr 
what  th^'  r-xjir-rien^-e  of  the  race  had 
already  proved,  namely,  that  even  the 
nioth^'r  who  ha-  not  riwn  lieyond  the 
brute  in-.tinH-  has  the  nurture 
element  within  her. 

A  Udief  in  this  nurture-element  is 
the  k''y  to  the  truly  sucr*esftful  moth- 
erH*  elasH.  It  is  the  highest  element 
in  woman,  and,  if  riphtly  developed, 
leflds  her  intr»  the  highest  form  of 
womanhood  I  I  dr»  not  mean  senti- 
mentnl  pisli ;  nor  do  I  refer  to  the 
morhid  lr»ve  r»f  self-renunciation, 
whieh  is  sometimes  railed  unselfish- 
ness, hut  rather  to  that  deep  spiritual 
element  in  woman  whieli  makes  her 
intuitiv(dy  feel  the  weakness  or  need 
or  diseoura^»ment  of  another,  when 
her  more  outward-lor>kinp  hrotlier  has 
not  yet  |K»rceived  it,  and  that  makes 
her  rejoiee  in  s(»rviu^,  rejoice  in 
fijrowin^,  that  she  may  serve  the  more 
and  the  better.  This  spontaneous, 
unconscious,  nurturing  element  in 
her  must  be  rationalized  and  made  a 
conscious  power.  To  do  this  is  the 
aim  and  scope  of  mothers'  classes. 

Whou  you  ask  me  what  are  the  re- 
Bults.  a  vision  comes  Ix^fore  my  eyes 
— the  richest  vision  that  all  my  work 
has  l(»ft  me — of  class  after  class  who 
hav(»  grown  in  such  a  thought-atmos- 
phere as  this.  T  have  seen  their  face-s 
grow  luminous  as  little  by  little  they 
have  learned  to  think  of  their  work 
not  merely  as  an  individual  work  of 


k.ve  which  c«>ncems  their  own  chil- 
dren, hut  a*  a  great  world-work  whose 
intluenee  ^rill  grt  on  for  generation 
after  generation. 

The  first  great  result  of  rational- 
izing mother-love  is  that  it  dignifies 
the  office  of  mother.  With  this  dig- 
nifying of  the  office,  comes  the  dig- 
nifying of  its  every  detail  for  the 
-ake  of  the  end  in  view — the  giving 
to  the  world  of  one  more  man  or  wom- 
an, strong  in  body,  clear  in  intellect, 
'  warm  in  heart  and  deep  in  that  spir- 
itual life  which  feels  the  Grod-pres- 
ence  every  hour.  This  trained  moth- 
er knoAvs  that  sending  her  child  out 
into  the  world  without  a  strong  body 
is  sending  him  to  his  life-task  with 
broken  tools.  Aye  more, — she  knows 
that  his  body  reacts  on  his  mind  and 
soul, — that  the  health  of  the  three  is 
inseparable.  It  is  the  inner  life  of 
her  child  that  she  has  learned  to 
watch  and  to  nourish,  as  well  as  the 
outer.  So  she  prepares  his  food,  or 
sees  that  it  is  prepared,  in  the  most 
wholesome  manner,  but  not  merely 
that  he  may  have  good  digestion  and 
grow  in  stature  and  size;  with  his 
feeding  comes  her  care  that  he  may 
learn  to  eat  to  live,  not  live  to  eat. 

She  watches  over  his  sleep  and  his 
quiet  waking  hours  not  merely  be- 
cause she  has  learned  that  diseased 
nerves  are  generally  the  result  of  too 
much  excitement  during  childhood, 
and  that  fatigue  poisons  the  blood  and 
poisoned  blood  imbalances  the  mind, 
but  also  because  she  has  learned  that 
the  ]x*ace  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing comes  only  from  quiet, 
serene  communing  with  nature  and 
with  self. 
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The  too  strenuous  life  that  is  be- 
ing forced  upon  our  American  chil- 
dren is  preparing  a  generation  that 
will  fear  not  God  nor  keep  His  com- 
mandments. I  say  this  from  a  phys- 
iological and  psychological  stand- 
point. The  child  that  hears  not  "the 
God-voice"  in  his  childhood  will  not 
be  able  to  distinguish  with  certainty 
its  words  of  command  in  later  life. 

In  speaking  thus,  I  do  not  mean 
that  each  child  should  not  have  active 
life,  an  abundance  of  it ;  whenever  it 
is  possible  there  should  be  allowed 
perfect  freedom  for  the  "motor 
nerves"  to  respond  to  the  "sensor 
nerv^es."  This,  Nature  will  see  to  if 
we  will  permit  her.  But  I  had  ref- 
erence to  the  over-stimulation  of 
sense-perception  in  childhood,  a  com- 
mon fault  of  to-day. 

I^t  us  return  again  to  the  ration- 
ally trained  mother.  She  has  learned 
that  she  cannot  too  early  begin  her 
child's  social  training  in  gratitude, 
courtesy  and  compensation  toward 
the  world-workers  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded and  sustained.  Even  in 
nursery  play,  she  begins  to  help  him 
play  that  he  is  a  carpenter,  a  black- 
smith, a  cab-driver,  or  other  server  of 
mankind ;  for  unless  he  can  enter  into 
the  consciousness  of  the  solidarity  of 
the  race  she  knows  he  will  never  com- 
prehend the  height  nor  depth  nor 
true  meaning  of  living ! 

Nothing  that  affects  the  life  of  her 
child  is  uninteresting  or  unimportant 
to  such  a  mother,  for  she  has  learned 
to  see  each  detail  in  its  bearing  on  the 
inmost  life  by  which  all  outer  life  is 
made  rich  and  beautiful,  or  mean 
and  poor. 

Again,  such  a  study  leads  the  moth- 


er to  look  upon  her  work  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  universal  work.  She 
learns  that  most  of  her  problems  are 
the  problems  of  all  mothers.  I  have 
held  possibly  a  hundred  mothers' 
classes.  Some  have  been  large,  con- 
taining many  mothers;  and  some 
small,  with  not  more  than  a  score  of 
members.  Yet  whenever  "Ques- 
tions and  Answers"  day  came,  I  have 
never  failed  to  be  asked,  in  some 
form,  the  questions,  "What  would 
you  do  with  a  child  who  lies  ?"  "How 
should  I  manage  a  boy  of  ten  who 
teases  his  little  brother?"  "What 
would  you  do  with  a  girl  of  thirteen 
who  is  disrespectful  ?"  "How  can  a 
slow  child  be  cured  of  dallying?" 
etc.,  etc. 

A  little  book*  written  for  a  small 
circle  of  Chicago  mothers  and  deal- 
ing with  these  universal  characteris- 
tics of  children  has  already  leaped 
the  boundary  of  five  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

Docs  not  this  short  outline  show 
where  the  stress  of  mothers'  class 
work  should  be  placed  ?  Not  until  a 
mother  has  learned  to  look  upon  her 
child,  not  as  her  child,  but  as  a  life 
given  to  the  world  that  she  is  allowed 
to  unfold  and  develop  for  humanity's 
service;  not  until  she  has  learned  to 
look  upon  her  new-born  infant  as  one 
more  effort  of  the  divine  life  to  man- 
ifest itself  in  concrete  form,  is  she 
ready  for  the  highe<*t  work  of  moth- 
erhood, the  real  spiritual  motherhood 
of  her  child  I  When  this  day  comes 
there  will  be  such  a  religious  awaken- 
ing as  the  world  has  never  dreamed 
of! 


•A  Study  of  Child  Nature,  by  Elizabeth  Harri- 
son. 


A  PLANTATION  LULLABY. 

Br  Emma  C.  Dulanby,  Lexington,  Va. 

By,  oh,  by-low — mah  ]VV  baby! 

Shet  yuh  eyes,  so  blue  an'  bright, 
Fuh  de  evenin's  wropped  er  ciiht'n 

Roun'  de  sun,  ter  hide  de  light. 

In  de  sky  de  styahs  're  twinklin', 
An'  de  shadders  'gin  ter  creep 

Roun'  ol'  mammy  an'  huh  li'l'  lam' ; 
By,  oh,  by-low — sofly  sleep! 

Dream  ontwell  de  rosy  mawnin' 

Back'ard  meks  de  cuht'n  roll, 
Sen's  de  liT  smilin'  sunbeams 

Playin'  thoo  yuh  cyuhls  o'  gol'. 

All  de  buhds  hev  stopped  deih  twitt'rin'; 

Lay  yuh  haid  on  mammy's  breas', 
Fuh  de  flowahs  low  're  noddin' ; 

By,  oh,  by-low — tek  yuh  res' ! 

By,  oh,  by-low — mah  li'l'  baby! 

Deah  Lawd,  let  de  angels  bright 
Keep  f'om  hahm  dis  preshus  li'l'  chile 

Thoo  de  dahk  hours  o'  de  night! 


Apropos  of  suunner  sch<^>ls.  *'You  may  say  a  man  can't  learn 
a  great  deal  in  two  months.  Well,  he  can  learn  how  to  learn  a 
grt»at  deal  n\on\  :ni<l  that  i<  a  very  irreat  thing  to  do." 


THE  MANUAL  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL/ 


Br  James  V.  Hanev,  Director  Manual  Traixino,  N.  Y.  City. 


/^^  LKAR  thinking  in  matters  con- 
eorning  edncational  means 
oblig(^•^  ns  to  scan  closely  the  educa- 
tional ends  to  be  sensed  by  such 
means.  That  teacher  is  but  a  blind 
leader  who  plods  on  at  his  daily  round 
of  lessons  ignorant  or  heedless  of  the 
]>hilosophy  which  has  shaped  the  cur- 
riculum. Before  we  can  discuss  the 
practice  of  the  arts,  w^e  must  consider 
the  reasons  for  their  existence  in  the 
course  of  study. 

The  term  manual  arts  may  be  to 
some  an  unfamiliar  one.  It  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  value  and  of  definite  con- 
tent. As  a  broad  title  it  includes  all 
form<  of  drawing,  construction  and 
<lesigu  taught  in  the  elementary 
scli(K)l.  Constructive  work,  or  what 
is  commoidy  called  "manual  train- 
ing/' forms  but  a  part  of  it.  The 
broader  term  recognizes  the  intimate 
relationship  that  exists  between  the 
snbjf*cts  named — sees  them  as  defi- 
nite educational  means,  working  to- 
ward a  common  educational  end.  De- 
fining in  a  general  way  the  different 
branches,  it  at  once  emphasizes  both 
the  motor  and  artistic  elements  in 
their  performance. 

Witliin  the  recollection  of  many 
])resent,  the  arts  have  sprung  into  ex- 
istence in  the  schools.     TJfe  forms  of 

*A(l(lreMi   friven    l»efore    the  International   Kin- 
derfrartcn  Tnion.  April,  l!M)3,  at  PittRlmrp:li,  Tn. 


their  instruction  are  still  far  from 
settle<l,  yet  already  they  are  claiming 
place  with  the  long  established  triad 
of  the  R's.  Surely  the  force  which 
is  working  to  their  development  can 
be  no  feeble  or  uncertain  one. 

Many  great  teachers  have  advocat- 
ed them,  pointing  to  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  in  a  disciplinary  way 
from  their  study,  pointing  also  to  the 
skill  to  be  attained  in  tlieir  practice, 
to  the  democratic  ideas  of  labor  to  be 
engendered,  and  to  the  elements  of  an 
industrial  education  to  be  acquired. 
It  is  to  be  doubted,  however,  if  the 
forces  which  have  caused  the  develop- 
ment of  the  arts  have  in  every  case 
been  recognized,  even  by  their  advo- 
cat<*s.  iV  majority  of  their  support- 
ers have  view^ed  them  from  the  lim- 
ited standpoint  of  the  kindergarten, 
the  elementary,  technical  or  indus- 
trial schoolroom,  without  seeing  the 
broad  foundation  underlying  the 
whole  scheme  of  their  instruction. 
In  consequence,  the  systems  of  train- 
ing develo])ed  in  these  separate 
schools  have  stood  separately,  unre- 
lated to  one  another  and  to  their  im- 
mediate surroundings.  In  the  ele- 
mentary school,  the  arts  are  still 
viewed  by  many  as  subjects  extrane- 
ous to  the  curriculum — addenda  or 
frills  added  at  the  instance  of  some 
enthusiast,  or  given  ])lace  by  virtue 
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of  the  power  of  some  group  of  doc- 
trinaires. Too  often  their  advocates 
have,  by  leaving  them  isolated,  given 
color  to  this  view. 

The  race  like  the  individual  wakes 
but  slowly  to  consciousness  of  its  re- 
sources. Like  the  growing  child,  it 
first  realizes  one  power,  then  another. 
lis  rise  to  knowledge  of  self  is  ever 
becoming  keener,  more  complete. 
Our  modern  life  is  largely  construct- 
ive, our  canons  of  training  have  for 
generations  been  clerical.  Slowly  we 
are  coming  to  realize  that  constructive 
training  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
people  which  is  to  live  a  constructive 
life. 

Thus  the  race  is  rousing  to  indus- 
trial consciousness.  To  this  has  been 
added,  of  late,  more  definite  knowl- 
edge than  we  have  before  possessed, 
of  the  growth  of  the  individual.  We 
have  learned  how  the  child  develops, 
broadening  as  opportunity  is  oflFered 
to  him  to  react  upon  his  environment, 
shrinking  with  atrophied  powers  if 
such  opportunity  is  denied  him. 

It  has  l>oon  recognized  that  among 
the  child's  primitive  instincts  his  de- 
sires to  examine,  to  construct,  to  build 
and  to  decorate  play  a  most  signifi- 
cant ]>art.  I"ix>n  these  desires  de- 
pen<ls  liis  interest.  Without  interest 
in  his  work  there  is  no  natural* 
growth.  His  desires  bring  him  at 
once  to  the  world  of  things  and  cause 
him  to  deal  with  such  things  and  not 
with  their  symbols. 

Physiologically  we  have  learned 
that  without  motor  training  there  can 
be  no  perfect  sensi^ry  development, 
that  \\]MM\  the  coordination  of  sensory 
and  motor  bnun   areas  deix^ids   the 


^future  evolution  of  all  higher  forms' 
of  skill.  Motor  training  thus  broad- 
ens all  sources  of  impression  and 
strengthens  all  powers  of  expression 
— it  makes  for  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  brain.  The  child  to  suc- 
ceed in  life  must  be  made  executive 
as  well  as  reflective.  He  must  be 
given  opportunity  for  expression — 
self-expression — in  many  forms. 

On  the  economic  side  we  see  the 
world  which  surrounds  us  changing 
from  a  rural  to  an  urban  one,  from  a 
world  in  which  things  were  made  by 
hand  to  one  in  which  the  machine 
stands  as  typical  of  our  civilization. 
A  body  of  constructive  knowledge  has 
thus  become  necessary  to  one  who 
would  know  this  constructive  cosmos 
which  forms  our  environment. 

These,  then,  are  the  forces  that 
have  caused  the  birth  of  the  arts  in 
the  schools.  Their  teaching  has  been 
lx>rn  of  necessity.  The  modern  cur- 
riculum has  had  to  yield  to  the  resist- 
less pressure  of  an  educational  phi- 
losophy which  requires  that  each 
pupil  be  brought  up  along  the  lines 
of  his  natural  growth  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  civilization  in  which  he 
lives,  and,  further,  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  forces  which  have  brought  such 
civilization  into  being.  Such  teach- 
ing seeks  to  make  him  realize  his 
place  in  the  world  and  prepares  him 
for  united  action  with  his  fellows  by 
whose  help  he  is  taught  to  profit.  It 
brings  home  to  him  his  social  rela- 
tionships. Stated  in  the  words  of 
Dewey,  ''The  occupations  in  school 
should  not  be  mere  practical  devices 
or  modes  of  routine  employment,  the 
gaining  of  better  technical  skill   as 
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cooks,  sempstresses  or  carpenters,  but 
active  centers  of  scientific  insight  into 
natural  materials  and  processes, 
points  of  departure  whence  the  chil- 
dren should  be  led  out  into  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  historic  development  of 
man/' 

Further,  this  educational  doctrine 
preaches  that  the  child,  when  brought 
to  a  comprehension  of  his  environ- 
ment, should  be  trained  to  social  serv- 
ice, that  he  may  know  his  power  to 
control  and  modify  his  surroundings 
for  the  lietterment  of  himself  and  of 
his  kind. 

The  early  development  of  the  arts 
saw  them  introduced  as  specialties. 
Each  art  stood  as  the  representative 
of  some  peculiar  skill  which  its  advo- 
cates desired  to  see  cultivated.  Thus 
drawing  was  taught  for  drawing's 
sake.  The  designs  made,  however 
beautiful,  served  no  useful  purpose; 
constructive  exercises  were  mechan- 
ical drills.  Each  was  an  art  taught 
for  artV  sake.  Xor  is  such  teaching 
unknown  to-day.  The  seal  of  the 
pedagogue  who  worships  learning  for 
its  own  sake  is  still  stamped  on 
courses  of  study  throughout  the 
country. 

Through  formal  training  in  the  arts 
the  chihl  never  gains  conscious  power 
to  <lraw,  design,  or  construct,  to  any 
iis<*ful  purpose.  He  but  learns  to 
make  a  neat  exercise,  one  which  wins 
the  applause  of  the  crowd  at  the 
school  exhibition,  but  one  with  very 
little  of  the  child  himself  in  it.  Tech- 
nical knowledge  thus  inculcated  with- 
out conscious  ]>ower  to  <lirect  it,  is  all 
but  valueless.  The  chikl  learns  to 
think  of  his  interests  and  his  capaci- 


ties as  two  quite  unrelated  posses- 
sions, the  latter  never  responding  to 
the  demands  of  the  former. 

The  arts,  moreover,  came  to  a  cur- 
riculum in  which  there  was  no  strong 
coherence  among  the  branches  which 
already  formed  it.  The  three  E's 
were  sovereign,  but  they  ruled  a 
tripartite  state.  The  curriculum 
stood,  indeed  it  still  stands,  as  an  as- 
sociation of  subjects,  rather  than  a 
strong  and  homogeneous  union.  With 
the  fundamentals  segregated  and  spe- 
cialized, it  is  not  unnatural  that  the 
arts  and  their  technical  requirements 
should  early  have  been  conceived  as 
ends  and  not  means,  as  agents  de- 
signed to  give  Special  skills,  rather 
than  as  instruments  for  giving  to  the 
child  with  a  general  development,  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lives. 

The  one  great  desideratum  of  the 
arts  is  that  they  shall  be  taught  for 
use.  The  great  drawback  to  their 
development  has  lx?en  that  they  have 
not  been  so  taught.  Xot  as  technical 
drills  do  they  reveal  their  value,  nor 
in  exhibitions  of  mere  artistry.  Only 
when  they  are  identified  with  the 
child  life  can  their  peculiar  functions 
lx»  properly  realized.  Class  room  les- 
sons in  the  avt*^  must  reflect  class 
room  needs.  Their  development  in 
any  curriculum  depends  upon  their 
cor>rdination  with  the  other  branches 
with  which  they  are  associated. 

Tlio  exaltation  of  minor  technical 
re(]uirement8  cuts  them  off  from  the 
curriculum  at  large  and  separates 
them  one  from  another.  The  need 
has  been  for  a  common  center  or 
growth-point  in  the  course  of  study. 
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To  the  class  teacher  without  such  ref- 
erence there  can  l)e  little  that  is  sug- 
gestive in  the  direction  to  "correlate 
and  develop  the  course  of  study." 
The  cross  references  she  makes  in 
obedience  to  such  command  are 
bound  to  be  more  or  less  forced  and 
artificial.  Mvv  lessons  on  the  arts 
a])pear  with  far-fetched  assoc*iations 
— designs  are  <lrawn  for  textiles 
never  to  be  wo\'en,  and  working 
drawings  are  made  of  desks  and 
tables  never  to  l)e  built.  This  pre- 
tense at  a  relation  of  the  problem  to 
the  child's  interests  and  surroundings 
deceives  him  not  a  whit.  The  things 
he  designs  and  ydans  are  not  to  be 
made,  and  he  knows  it. 

The  educational  philosophy  which 
preaches  the  arts,  ])reaches  the  child 
as  the  motive  force  in  the  curriculum. 
It  offers  in  place  of  an  imf)erfect  sys- 
tem of  Correlation,  a  definite  scheme 
of  work  based  on  the  evoluticni  of  the 
])U])irs  mental  pnx^esses  and  on  the 
develo])ment  of  his  mental  powers. 
Closely  revolving  as  his  activities  do 
about  his  instincts,  the  manual  oper- 
ations in  a  course  based  on  this  the- 
ory a])penr  at  its  hub  instead  of  its 
peri])herv. 

The  teacher's  success  in  relating 
the  arts  to  each  other  and  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  curriculum  will  de- 
pend u])on  her  skill  in  discerning,  in 
the  s<-hoolroom  work,  o])])ortunities 
for  the  eidistment  of  the  child's  in- 
terest: will  depend  (m  the  closeness 
with  which  she  identifies  the  arts 
with  the  daily  round  of  the  pupil's 
small  but  ever  growing  world.  Once 
this  identity  is  established,  the  warm 
blood  of  mutual  relationship  will  cir- 


culate throughout  the  course — trans- 
fused to  the  arts  it  will  establish  their 
kinship  and  assure  their  standing. 
'J'he  success  of  the  teacher  is  thus  in 
largest  measure  dependent  upon  the 
extent  to  which  she  is  prepared  to  go 
in  developing  in  her  ]mpils  specific 
forms  of  activity  growing  out  of 
needs  made  evident  in  class  rocmi 
work,  ^fuch  importance  must  attach 
to  her  comprehension  of  the  princi- 
])les  underlying  this  instruction.  She 
herself  nuist  play  an  active  and 
essential  part  in  determining  the 
exqrcises  to  l)e  presented.  She  be- 
comes the  agent  to  shai)e  the  de- 
tails of  the  course  of  study.  This 
fact  is  one  of  impressive  weight.  It 
recognizes  that  self-activity  on  the 
teacher's  part  is  as  necessary  as  on 
that  of  the  child.  The  ])ersonal  ini- 
tiative of  the  teacher  is  the  force 
which  must  adapt  the  drawing,  con- 
struction and  design  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  class-work  in  nature 
study,  language,  history  and  geog- 
raphy. 

The  teacher  who  thus  coordinates 
the  s]>ecial  branches  with  the  course 
of  study,  aids  in  making  such  course 
more  sim])le  and  more  rational.  For 
her,  the  constructive  work,  the  weav- 
ing, the  brai<ling,  and  sewing,  are  not 
mere  finger  calisthenics,  nor  are  the 
drawing  and  design  twin  "art 
stuilies"  of  a  hazy  purpose  which  evi- 
dences itself  but  t^Ki  often  in  a  desire 
to  secure  mere  prettiness  of  result. 
The  arts,  ])roperly  taught,  are  edu- 
cative for  both  teacher  and  child. 
The  tormer  must  study  the  Ix^aring  of 
each  element  in  the  course  of  study. 
She  must  develop  the  problems  she 
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<:»ffors  in  a  natural  sequence  and  not 
in  one  artiiicially  designed  to  eon- 
tlnct  tlie  child  through  exercises  laid 
out  in  some  rigid  order — one  in 
which  the  pupil  is  left  no  chance  to 
plan  and  do  for  himself.  She  must 
remember  that  it  is  not  perfection  of 
technique  which  is  sought,  design  for 
design's  sak(»  or  construction  for  con- 
struction's  sake,  but  an  opportunity 
for  the  worker  to  express  himself 
along  some  line  that  he  understands, 
and  that  he  willingly,  anxiously,  fol- 
lows because  his  interest  leads.  This 
.she  must  ])articularly  bear  in  mind 
when  presenting  occupations  like 
weaving,  braiding,  sewing,  embroid- 
ery, crr>clieting,  and  basketry,  in 
Avhich  the  nuiscular  coordinations  are 
simple  and  the  developmental  value 
of  the  exercises  limited. 

It  nuist  lie  plain,  therefore,  that  to 
the  teacher  thus  employing  the  arts, 
directions  cannot  l)e  offered  as  to  the 
very  exercises  which  will  sen'e  to 
coiirdinate  the  different  branches  of 
the  curriculum.  A  syllabus  may 
present  to  her  series  of  lessons  sug- 
gc^stive  of  the  order  of  technical  pro- 
cedure, abundant  illustrations  may 
l)e  placed  in  her  hands  that  she  may 
have  a  variety  of  material  readily 
accessible,  general  steps  and  opera- 
ti<ms  may  lx»  suggested;  but  all  this 
done,  the  specific  problems  which  she 
elects  should  l)e  her  own,  devised  by 
herself  and  determined  by  the  mate- 
rials which  she  has  at  hand  and  the 
general  curriculum  which  she  must 
follow. 

The  teacher  may  wisely  learn  to 
call  upon  the  child  himself  for  sug- 
gestions l)oth  as  to  problems  and  as 
to  their  solution.     She  must  not  set 


the  pupil  to  do  what  he  cannot  do 
well,  but  set  him  to  do  what  he  can 
do  well,  and  show  him  how.  *'Xo 
mechanism''  must  be  her  watchword, 
the  child  must  never  work  blindly 
from  direction.  Rather,  he  should, 
after  instruction,  be  permitte<l  to  ex- 
])eriment,  at  the  cost  of  additional 
material,  and  not  be  held  with  his 
fellows  in  the  shuffling  lock-step  of 
the  dictated  exercise. 

The  pupiFs  drawing  he  must  use 
as  a  medium  of  illustration  as  well 
as  a  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  of 
form  and  perspective.  His  design, 
whether  structural  or  applied,  must 
rise  from  the  necessity  for  its  em- 
ployment. It  must  practically  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  laws  of  beauty 
of  form  and  ])roportion,  with  the 
principle  of  balance,  of  rhythm  and 
harmony  as  they  enter  into  the  struc- 
ture and  decoration  of  things  for  use. 
It  must  lead  him  to  appreciate  the 
work  of  the  artist  and  skilled  artisan 
as  it  a])]>ears  in  our  everyday  sur- 
roundings. His  working  drawing, 
too,  must  go  hand  and  hand  with  his 
lessons  on  design,  not  as  a  mere  ex- 
ercise with  compass  and  T  square,  but 
as  a  necessary  step,  preliminary  to 
the  completion  of  a  model  which  has 
been  planned  for  actual  construction. 

Of  materials  for  construction, 
cardboard,  wood  and  clay  lead  the  list 
in  the  adaptability  to  many  ends. 
Sewing  and  general  work  in  textiles, 
paper,  raphia,  cord,  yarn,  leather, 
cane,  and  iron  tape,  all  offer  easily 
handled  equipment.  Tt  must  be  un- 
derstood that  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial does  not  so  much  matter  as  the 
manner  of  it^  use. 

Through  his  "making"  the  child  is 
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led  to  a  network  of  paths  into  the  so- 
cial life  which  surrounds  him.  Such 
work  relates  itself  to  innumerable  in- 
terests which  may  be  developed  in 
every  class  room,  no  matter  what  the 
course  of  study.  The  child  may  thus 
review  the  simple  occupations  which 
were  the  industries  of  primitive  man, 
may  be  brought  to  consider  some  cen- 
ter of  immediate  interest  in  the  room, 
or  some  form  needed  in  the  school  or 
useful  in  the  home.  He  may  make 
toys  for  his  games,  bits  of  apparatus 
to  illustrate  schoolroom  experiments, 
boxes  for  specimens,  racks,  and  appli- 
ances without  number.  He  may 
reach  out  into  the  busy  life  around 
him  and  apply  his  lessons  in  number 
and  in  the  elements  of  physics  and 
mechanics  in  models  of  machines  of 
%vorld-wide  use.  The  value  of  each 
problem  will  depend  upon  the  extent 
and  variety  of  its  contact  with  the 
child,  and  the  number  and  diversity 
of  the  occupations  involved.  Each 
problem  should  be  of  immediate  con- 
cern to  the  worker,  so  that  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  ho  may,  in  the  words  of 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  **know  something  of 
a  number  of  industries  and  be  able  to 
make  several  dozen  things  he  is  in- 
terested in."  A  varied  ability  will 
thus  be  created.  "More  kinds  of 
ability,"  says  President  Hadley, 
"must  be  our  watcliword  if  we  are  to 
resist  ill-judged  demands  for  more 
kinds  of  knowledge." 

How  far,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
practice  thus  advocated  possible  in 
the  ordinary  class  room  under  a 
course  of  study  of  familiar  outline? 
Undoubtedly  to  a  considerable  and 
very  desirable  extent.     It  has  been 


held  that  the  plan  could  be  success- 
fully carried  out  only  in  classes  of 
very  limited  size.  This  is  not  true. 
Xaturally  a  greater  amount  of  atten- 
tion may  be  given  to  the  pupil  of  the 
small  class,  and  a  greater  amount  of 
individuality  in  class-work  thus  se- 
cured, but  the  size  of  the  ordinary 
class  is  no  bar  to  the  successful  em- 
])loyment  of  the  principles.  What  is 
necessary  is  neither  a  small  class  nor 
peculiar  knowledge  of  tools  and  proc- 
esses on  the  teacher's  part.  The  es- 
sential thing  is  the  point  of  view. 
Once  the  teacher  is  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  using  the  arts  as  a  key 
to  unlock  for  the  cliild  the  gat€  to  the 
broad  field  of  social  interest,  the  road 
to  her  own  success  opens  before  her. 
Once  she  herself  gains  the  construct- 
ive point  of  view,  the  arts  become  her 
willing  allies,  ready  at  every  turn 
with  suggestion  as  to  forms  which  the 
child  may  make  in  response  to  his 
manifold  interests  in  the  seasons,  the 
holidays,  in  nature  and  in  man. 

Commonly,  dissertations  on  the  arts 
are  filled  with  statements  made  in  be- 
half of  their  character  value.  Little 
has  been  said  of  this,  here,  because  it 
is  taken  for  granted  that  a  system 
which  has  incorporated  the  arts  in  its 
scheme  of  study  needs  no  proofs  of 
the  value  of  their  influence  upon  the 
nature  of  the  developing  child. 
"Character,"  says  Baldwin,  "is  a  dis- 
position for  action."  It  is  in  part 
hereditary ;  in  larger  measure  it  is  a 
product  of  habit  and  environment 
A  training  in  character  must  be  a 
training  in  habits.  Surely  in  such 
training  the  arts  can  play  no  small 
part.     The  work  place  itself,  whether 
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shop  or  class  room,  is  one  where  the 
laws  of  cleanliness,  order  and  system 
prevail.  In  it  the  pupil  learns  to 
plan  and  to  execute, — in  it  learns 
habits  of  foresight  and  initiative,  of 
original  effort,  direct  responsibility, 
energy  and  perseverance.  He  has 
held  up  before  him  ideals  of  patience 
and  thoroughness,  he  learns  order  and 
system,  appreciation  of  beauty  and 
honest  work,  and,  above  all,  respect 
for  labor,  aye!  love  for  labor.  In- 
culcating these  virtues,  the  arts  may 
surely  be  claimed  to  be  no  mean  de- 
veloper of  habits.  Surely  the  boy 
who  pursues  them  will  be  a  boy  right- 
ly disposed  for  action. 

The  arts  must  be  conceived  of  as 
necessary  aids  to  the  child's  social, 
mental  and  moral  development.  They 
do  not  pretend  to  train  either  artists 
or  artisans,  but  they  do  lay  an  inval- 
uable foundation  for  the  education  of 
both  artist  and  artisan.  Of  greatest 
worth  to  those  who  follow  them  is 
that  which  may  be  termed  the  ability 
to  see  constructively ;  to  read,  that  is, 
in  the  completed  form,  the  processes 
which  brought  it  into  existence.  This 
knowledge  they  aim  to  give  to  the 
child  from  his  earliest  years,  that  he 
may  be  led  to  appreciate  the  opera- 
tions which  were  necessary  in  the 
evolution  of  the  forms  by  which  he 
is  surrounded, — the  fold  which 
shaped  the  paper  box,  the  stitches 
which  went  into  the  weaving  of  the 
chain,  the  moulding  and  baking  which 
caused  the  flower-pot  to  take  its  form, 
and,  later,  all  the  complex  operations 
which  have  gone  to  make  the  divers 
tools,  furniture,  utensils  and  instru- 
ments of  life  and   action   about  us. 


Coincidently  with  this  knowledge  h,e 
must  be  given  insight  into  his  own 
capacity  and  resources;  he  must  be 
led  to  see  himself  in  his  relationship 
to  the  busy  world  of  mills  and  looms 
*  and  factories.  Such  teaching  will 
develop  the  industrial  consciousness 
in  the  individual,  and  so  quicken  the 
industrial  consciousness  of  the  race. 

To  teach  the  arts,  then,  with  com- 
prehension of  their  meaning,  one 
must  realize  them  as  the  resultants 
of  forces  educational  and  economic. 
One  must  see  them  as  instrimients 
sprung  from  the  knowledge  and  spirit 
of  the  age,  essentials  to  the  child's 
symmetrical  development.  They 
must  be  grasped  as  a  coordinate  whole 
in  their  relations  to  each  other,  the 
general  curriculimi 'and  the  pupil; 
they  must  be  recognized  as  most  pow- 
erful agents  influencing  the  child's 
vocational  view  of  life. 

Their  culture  and  aesthetic  values 
must  be  felt.  They  must  be  seen  as 
character  makers,  as  teachers  of  that 
"rectitude  of  things  which  enters  into 
those  that  labor  at  them."  They 
should  be  taught  by  those  who  see 
glory  in  work  and  who  stand  ever 
ready  to  glorify  work. 

Teachers  of  the  arts !  Show  to  the 
child  the  splendor  of  labor,  not  seen 
in  the  dulled  consciousness  of  him 
who  leans  upon  his  hoe  drugged  with 
quintessence  of  sheer  toil,  but  visible 
in  him  who  strides  the  hilltop,  scat- 
tering seed  for  the  coming  harvest 
^vith  gesture  royal  and  with  port 
magnificent. 

Teachers  of  the  arts !  Give  to  the 
child  the  power  of  insight.  Let  him 
see  the  hand  of  the  master  workman 
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in  everything  that  buikleJ  stands 
about  him.  Give  him,  through  love 
for  splendid  craftsmanship,  abiding 
honor  and  respect  for  those  that 
worked  to  such  an  end.  I^t  him 
know  the  joy  of  expression,  the  joy 
of  doing  something  which  shall  six'll 
his  soul  in  visible  form,  which  sliall 
tell  his  love  to  create — love  born  of 
the  Mighty  Power  which  brought 
him  into  being.  T^t  him  above  all 
know  the  joy  of  achievement,  the  joy 

Of  one  who 's   seen  the  perfect  model 

grow 
From  shapeless  clay,  or  tanj?led  threads 

or  blocks; 
Who  's  cauprht  the  gleaming  thought  of 

instant  life, 


Chained   it,   an<l   made  it  center  of  a 
dream, 

Built  round   it  plans,  and  made  such. 
plans  take  line; 

And  then,  with  fingers  deft  and  con- 
ning skill. 

Has  wrought  the  woof,  or  fragrant  pine» 
until 

The  form  took  shape  and  pattern. 
Such  a  one 

Knows   the   ke<*n   ecstasy   of   him  wlii> 
works  for  love, — 

Who,  working,  grows  to  knowledge  of 
himself. 

And  through  such  knowledge  sees  re- 
vealed his  kind. 

His  mo<lcl  perfected,  he  may  exclaim. 

With  all  that  throng  who  've  panted  at 
surcease, 

"Behold,  'tis  good!     I  Ve  helped,  I*fe 
conjured  form, 

This  have  I  made." 


PET  ANIMALS  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

Bv  Jane  L.  Home,  Ethical  Cilti:re  Schools,  New  York  Citt. 


POR  the  highest  development  of 
our  children  it  is  imperative 
that  they  be  taught  to  revere  their 
superiors,  to  respect  their  equals  and 
to  approach  that  which  is  below  them 
in  the  scale  of  existence  with  sym])a- 
thetic  understanding.  But  in  our 
zeal  to  inculcate  the  s])irit  of  rever- 
ence for  that  which  is  above  and  be- 
yond, do  we  not  often  forget  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  children  must  feel  ])ro- 
tecting  care  and  sym])athy  for  those 
weaker  than  themselves  Wfore  they 
can  hold  the  proper  attitude  toward 
their  equals  and  their  superiors? 

If  the  highest  conception  of  the 
kindergarten  is  emlmdied  in  the  idea 
of  nurture,  must  not  our  children  de- 


velop more  completely  by  themselves 
Ix^coming  nurturers  ?  And  how  better 
can  this  nurturing  spirit  be  fostered 
than  by  giving  into  their  care  living 
creatures  weaker  and  more  helpless, 
than  themselves  ? 

The  little  girl  who  fondles  and 
caresses  her  doll,  and  the  small  boy 
who  stables  his  toy  pony,  are  both 
beginning  to  feel  the  first  faint  pre- 
monitions of  this  fostering  spirit. 
But  dolly  is  not  really  alive.  She 
does  not  need  constant  care.  She 
may  be  cast  aside  for  weeks  together 
by  her  little  mistress  without  harm. 
The  toy  pony  may  lie  unremembered 
for  days  at  a  time  in  a  dark  comer 
of  his  stable  and  l>e  taken  up  again 
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at  the  caprice  of  his  small  master, 
none  the  Avorse  for  thoughtlessness 
and  neglect.  Xot  so,  however,  with 
the  pet  animal.  It  is  a  living,  breath- 
ing creature.  Food  must  he  given  to 
it,  or  it  will  perish ;  water,  or  it  will 
die  of  thirst.  It  must  have  warmth, 
light,  air,  and  companionship,  in  or- 
der that  it  may  thrive.  It  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  cJiild  for  the  sup])ly  of 
all  its  needs.  It  calls  into  action,  not 
spasmodically  as  his  toys  may  do,  but 
constantly  and  steadily,  all  the  pro- 
ter»ting,  brooding,  sympathetic  in- 
stinct and  feeling  of  its  little  master 
or  mistress.  Being  convinced,  then, 
of  the  desirability  of  pet  animals, 
there  comes  the  problem  of  how,  in 
the  kindergarten,  to  supply  sufficient- 
ly natural  conditions  for  these  crea- 
tures, in  order  that  they  may  lx?st 
fulfill  their  mission.  In  the  country, 
where  acces<?  to  yards  and  gardens  is 


possible,  almost  any  pet  will  thrive 
and  prove  a  successful  acquisition; 
but,  in  the  city,  the  environment 
must  inevitably  be  somewhat  artifi- 
cial, and  it  becomes  a  question  of  se- 
lecting those  animals  which  will  suf- 
fer least  discomfort  in  adapting 
themselves  to  that  environment. 

After  some  years  of  experimenting 
with  many  kinds  of  pets,  we  have 
come  to  the  firm  conclusion  that  cer- 
tain animals  should  be  ruled  out  of 
our  category.  These  are  the  crea- 
tures that  need  so  much  freedom, 
s])ace,  and  air,  that  the  least  degree 
of  confinement  dwarfs  and  warps 
every  part  of  their  nature. 

We  have  seen  a  gray  s(]uirrel  kept 
in  a  cage  containing  several  square 
feet  of  space,  a  section  of  a  hollow 
tr(H^,  a  quantity  of  earth,  grass  and 
leaves,  the  squirrel  receiving  a  va- 
riety of  food  and  the  be^t  of  care ;  vet 
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llin  lni|»ri«Ml<Mi  I'diivrycil  wnn  painful, 
mill  iMin  (Minhl  Init  f(M«l  roliof  wIk^u  tho 
wiM,  pHlpltittiiif(,  niitiiiiiiil)l(M*nMituro 
wutt  H(  liirti  Hf»l  Mt  lilwrty. 

Vou  niny  ((Midi  («liiMn*ti  (hat  a 
oHimrv  W\v\\  immiM  nt»(.  ran*  for  him- 
9ol('  if  lil)ora((Ml  in  (liin  (*linia(o;  but 
wImH  )\  (ra\r««(v  (luM  iiiainKHl,  oa^nl 
oi^mHim^i^  !•*  oil  (lu»  i«lt»a  of  jt>v  and 
fiHHMl\Mn  in  i(H  t^lrnn'nd  that  most 
MdO  and  insMiiinrnt  oharaotorintio  of 
\\\\^\  \\(\\  (hat  wo  want  to  l>rin^  so 
t\^v\ldv  bof\^v  tho  niintls  of  our  ohil- 
vhvn. 


»V>    »        ^      -     ^^'        "•-^»^V> 


Consequently  we  feel  that,  save  in 
exceptional  eases,  they  are  not  de- 
sirable. 

What  animals,  then,  may  we  hope 
to  keep  with  safety  and  profit  ?  The 
kindergarten  terrarium  affords  great 
lK)ssibilities  in  this  direction.  While 
the  creatures  which  thrive  in  it  may 
not  ho  classed,  strictly  speaking,  un- 
th^r  the  head  of  pets,  they  stimulate 
tho  same  activities  in  the  children, 
tliough  in  a  lesser  degree,  that  are 
oalUnl  forth  by  the  care  of  more  high- 
ly organized  animals.  We  have  in 
mind  a  delightful  experience.  The 
terrarium  A\*as  an  old  one  that  had 
Kvn  oa^t  aside,  but  it  was  roomy,  and 
«  little  repairing  rendered  it  quite 
prosentaMe.  We  obtained  a  quan- 
tity of  rioh  eanh,  made  several  ex- 
oursious  in:o  :h^  woods  and  fields  in 
tW  *x:v,:uiiu  a:id  the  resnlr  was  an 
vvbnv^  v\:  rv*I  «<^heik*  value*  for  the 
|\iv,:s  iv..*  :Vr::.>  kepc  fresi  and  green 
*y,  xfcir.vr.  Kvvcs  of  wild  flowers 
>{fcvr\-  A.v>>.i  ::i  "ri^f  sz^rir^,  and  hepati- 
vNLSv  A':wf:>,*csrs^  x'i-i  T>;CtrC5  bv««»med  in 
y:r*,*tvrv>,'r>  ^  siziir^  a  ^zsall  dish 
t,*ir  *:i^T  ix  t^:*?  ^Oiri  -:c  v<ir  :erra- 
rv^xv  4  >ur^-7  ;£  xniTuC  life  v»uld 
V  *»,».  »^' ^i»>: Jt?^£.  Ij:i»i  izri  -srater 
$.'Ta  .-x  :*x^-»^5v  fT*^e?w  ^rUfSsw  ar-i  sala- 
'^  .\i ^ » i'i-^i  ^"  •:?» .'  \j  T*:  r. V  iifi?*^  T-e^r. w>- 
*s**    ► '^.i-^v?^  ^**rv  frm35a»**£  ^t-  •>ar 

' ''*      t"  t>s   >^.-a;im    ni-'Tf  "uan* :  rae 

'       t       ♦  /.    r     ♦ri.'^ti*:    ij    -liSSi   "S*?  ilid 

^  H     >i-.,*.'    iTMjt.'v.  r*;ai  jar-  Yat-^ 

' '^      >i'.v  N     .^.i*\>;vr,'*i    Tii*»j*    -JUS?    la 

>  * vs^^s.  i;v;    u^  r-'w^  f^ric?  :e^ 
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The  children  were  able  to  make  in- 
teresting observations  on  the  hiber- 
nating habits  of  some  of  these  ani- 
mals, and,  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  we  all  went  on  an  excursion, 
taking  the  occupants  of  our  terrariura 
with  us  and  setting  them  at  liberty 
in  their  native  haunts. 

Advancing  a  little  beyond  these 
lower  forms  of  life,  such  animals  as 
the  white  rat  and  the  guinea  pig  an- 
swer our  purpose  in  many  ways. 
They  are  not  sensitive  to  abnormal 
conditions.  They  are  hardy,  docile, 
easily  tamed  and  may  be  handled 
freely  by  the  children  and  allowed  to 
run  about  the  room.  Though  some- 
what stupid,  they  are  of  a  sufficiently 
inquiring  turn  of  mind  to  be  interest- 
ing. The  guinea  pigs  learn  to  know 
their  care  takers  and  to  greet  them 
with  a  funny  little  squeak,  while  the 
rats  will  run  in  and  out  of  the  chil- 
dren's block  houses  in  a  most  accom- 
modating manner. 

Chickens  will  flourish  in  our  rooms 
for  a  time,  but,  if  we  hope  for  the  best 
results,  they  must  have  access  to  the 
earth  and  be  allowed  to  run  about  in 
a  small  yard,  otherwise  they  almost 
invariably  become  weak  and  dwarfed. 
Our  experience  one  spring,  with  a 
mother  hen  and  her  brood  will,  I 
think,  never  be  forgotten.  They  came 
to  us  when  the  chicks  were  only  a 
few  days  old.  The  mother  had  been 
raised  as  a  pet  by  a  little  boy  in  the 
country.  She  would  eat  from  our 
hands  and  seemed  to  enjoy  being 
stroked  and  patted  almost  as  much  as 
a  kitten.  The  chickens  were  fear- 
less, and  ran  about  the  room  freely. 
For  purposes  of  cleanliness  and  con- 


venience a  coop,  similar  in  size  and 
form  to  those  used  on  the  farm,  was 
constructed.  It  was  fastened  upon  a 
slightly  raised  platform  that  extended 
a  foot  or  two  in  front  of  it,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  placed  upon  casters 
so  that  it  could  be  readily  moved 
about.  The  space  in  front  of  the 
coop  was  inclosed  by  a  wire  netting, 
thus  making  a  little  yard  in  which 
earth  was  placed.  Here  the  chicks 
did  their  first  scratching,  unearthing 
bugs  and  worms  previously  incarcer- 
ated for  their  special  delectation. 
The  mother  took  a  daily  walk  outside 
the  coop  and  a  daily  dust  bath  in  a 
sand-pan.  The  bright-eyed  chicks 
with  their  lively  manners,  whether 
taking  a  ride  on  their  mother's  back, 
peeping  from  beneath  her  wings,  shar- 
ing her  dust  bath,  instinctively  imi- 
tating all  her  grown-up  ways,  or  utter- 
ing their  funny  little  cries,  were  a 
never  failing  source  of  interest  and 
amusement  to  the  children,  who 
learned  that  year,  for  the  first  time, 
to  tell  a  chicken  from  a  song  bird. 
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We  belicvo  that  a  hen,  lu'ooding  her 
eggs,  wcmhl  he  a  desirahle  thing  in 
the  kindergarten.  She  might  he  a 
dirtieult  animal  to  manage  at  tinus, 
hut,  if  the  teacher  were  thoronghly  in 
earnest  and  willing  to  devote  some 
time  iUid  attention,  the  result  wouhl 
amply  repay  all  the  ineonveniene<3 
suffered:  for  therehv  the  chihlren 
would  come  into  real  contact  with  one 
of  the  wonderful  life  y)rocesses  of  this 
wonderful  worhl  of  ours. 

Rahhits  make  inoffensive  pets. 
They  are  easily  cared  for,  and  may 
1m*  allowed  much  freedom.  We  have 
had  several  in  our  kin<lergarten.  One 
little  milk-white  fellow  in  ])articular 
]>roved  himself  almost  indispensahle 
tr>  our  ha])piness.  lie  would  frisk 
alK)Ut  th(*  room  nnich  as  a  young  calf 
runs  and  jumps  ahout  a  pasture  in 
the  sj)ringtime.  lie  would  climh,  of 
his  own  accord,  into  the  children's 
laj)s  to  Ik»  stroked  and  ])ett(Ml.  lie 
seldom  r>ccupied  his  headquarters, 
which  consiste<l  of  an  em])tv  soap  hox 
]daced  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  (^c*ept 
at  night.  He  Ix^came  such  a  factor 
in  our  daily  life  that  at  last  he  was 
made  the  suhject  (►f  rhymes,  which 
were  set  to  nmsic  e-^jK^cially  composed 
fj>r  that  ])urpose,  and  Bunny's  song 
was  called  for,  hy  the  children,  as 
r(*gularly  as  we  came  tr^gether  in  the 
morning  ring.  We  shall  not  s(K)n 
forget  the  solemn  an<l  im])ortant  ajr 
of  the  children  com])osing  the  com- 
mitt(»e  deh»gated  to  ehristcMi  this  pet, 
— for  as  all  the  children  had  names, 
oi  course  Bunny  must  have  one  too. 

At  the  ])resent  time  we  have  in  our 
kindergarten  a  ])air  of  Belgian  hares, 
which  wen*  hrought  from  the  country 


when  only  a  few  we(*ks  old.  They  are 
Iwautiful  creatures,  with  very  long 
ears,  large  hrown  eyes  and  soft,  gray- 
ish-hrown  coats.  They  are  fond  of 
attention,  and  will  lie,  with  heads  ex- 
tended, flat  on  the  floor  for  an  unlim- 
ited length  of  time  if  one  will  oidy 
strok(»  and  pat  them.  A  etmimodions 
house,  containing  several  square  feet 
of  s])ace,  has  heen  constructed  for 
their  use.  It  is  com])osed  mainly  of 
wire  netting.  The  floor  is  made  in 
the  form  of  a  shallow,  zinc-lined 
drawer  which  may  he  pulled  out 
whenever  desirahle.  This  arrange- 
ment of  the  drawer  makes  the  care  of 
the  house  comparatively  easy,  and 
renders  ])erfect  cleanliness  jRJSsihle. 
A  hed  for  the  hares  is  furnished  by 
means  of  a  wooden  hox,  which  is.  fas- 
tened inside  the  cage  just  high  enough 
to  escape  the  top  edge  of  the  drawer. 
A  door  at  one  end  of  the  cage  allows 
egress,  and  the  freedom  of  the  kin- 
dergarten rooms  is  given  to  the 
hares  for  a  limited  time  each  day. 
These  creatures  thrive  upon  grains 
and  vegetables,  which  are  eagerly  fur- 
nished hy  the  children.  The  liaby 
hares  are  among  the  most  attractive 
young  animals  we  have  ever  seen. 

Our  favf>rite  pets  at  present,  how- 
ever, are  a  pair  of  ring  doves;  and 
for  lieauty,  cleanliness,  comfort  and 
com])anionship,  they  carry  off  the 
palm.  They  live  in  a  house  similar 
to  that  occupied  by  the  hares,  except 
that  it  is  taller  and  contains  a  section 
of  a  small  tree  which  furnishes  the 
doves  with  a  suitable  perch.  The 
door  is  left  open  almost  constantly 
and  the  <loves  go  in  and  out  at  will, 
often   alighting  U]x>n   the  children's 
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lioa«ls  iuid  slionldors  and  also  ii])oii 
their  hlock  lioiiscs  as  if  those  ohjeets 
wore  eonstruetcMl  especially  for  them 
to  pereh  upon.  These  heautiful  crea- 
tur<»s  are  somewhat  smaller  than  a 
pii»X'<>ii.  Thev  are  ,of  a  soft  fawn 
color  with  a  rinir  of  blaek  feathers 
eneirelinir  the  neck.  Their  notes  are 
soft  and  ])leasant  to  hear.  The  ring 
<loves  multi]>ly  qnite  ra])idh'  and  arc 
verv  int(^re^ting  during  the  breeding 
season.  The  male  dove  shows  greater 
anxiety  in  the  matter  of  preparing 
the  nest  and  brooding  the  eggs  than 
dcx's  his  mate.  We  have  grown  very 
much  attached  to  our  Fluff  and 
Beauty,  and  feel  that,  of  all  the  pets 


it  has  been  our  hap])iness  to  possess, 
we  lov(»  the<e  gentle  birds  l)cst. 

The  kindergartner  who  resolves  to 
keep  ])ets  must  not  think  that  she  has 
entered  u[)on  an  easy  task.  It  is  one 
that  requires  nuudi  ])ainstakiug  and 
])atience,  and  she  will  often  weary 
in  welldoing.  Tn  spite  of  discour- 
agements and  disap]X)intments,  how- 
(*ver,  if  she  ])ersevere,  she  will  be 
richly  rewarded;  for  the  beneficent 
influence  exerted  upon  her  children 
will  become  more  evident  day  by  day, 
and,  in  time,  she  will  come  to  feel 
that  of  all  her  work,  this  is  the 
branch  she  would  be  least  willing 
to  abandon. 


THE  BASHFUL  CHILD  IN  KINDERGARTEN. 


Br  Carkib  M.  Bodtelle,  Omaha,  Neb. 


TTHE  little  five-year-old  walks  to 
the  kindergarten  door  with 
mother,  who  has  been  until  this  mo- 
mentous day  of  his  beginning  school 
life,  his  chief  counselor,  confidant, 
and  guardian  angel.  He  should  be 
met  with  a  cordial  welcome  from  his 
new  teacher,  and  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  she  will  sympathize,  help, 
and  ^^mother"  him  during  the  happy 
hours  which  he  is  to  spend  in  the  kin- 
dergarten. However  kindly  the  kin- 
dergartner's  greeting,  a  feeling  of 
loneliness  often  steals  over  the  child 
when  the  mother  takes  leave  of  her 
darling  with  a  fond  kiss,  and  perhaps 
a  warning  not  to  cry.  (O,  if  parents 
would  refrain  from  suggesting  tears !) 
If  the  little  fellow  does  not  under- 
stand English  well,  or  if,  perchance, 
he  is  diffident,  or  has  been  told  by 
older  persons  that  he  must  be  good  or 
his  teacher  will  punish  him,  he  begins 
to  weep.  Then,  he  needs  to  have  his 
attention  distracted  by  a  little  talk 
about  home,  or  by  holding  the  kinder- 
garten doll  or  bright  balls.  In  case 
the  former  treatment  fails,  she  will 
probably  take  tlie  lonely  little  child 
in  her  arms  and  comfort  him.  It 
should  be  her  first  aim  to  gain  his 
confidence;  this  she  needs,  and  this 
her  little  pnpil  needs.  Said  a  promi- 
nent   primary    training    teacher,    in 


speaking  of  child-study :  "I  believe  in 
that  kind  of  child-study  which  enables 
me  by  looking  at  a  child  to  realize 
from  his  expression  when  he  really 
needs  something, — that  kind  of  child- 
study  which  establishes  such  a  confi- 
dence between  him  and  myself  that  he 
will  tell  me  all  his  need,  whether 
physical,  mental,  or  spiritual." 

Not  only  does  the  little  newcomer 
at  kindergarten  need  to  acquire  faith 
in  his  teacher  but'  faith  in  himself. 
To  this  end,  his  first  exercises  and 
occupations  should  be  so  lucid  and 
simple  that  he  can  easily  comprehend 
and  fully  master  them.  They  should, 
if  possible,  be  similar  to  his  home  oc- 
cupations or  illustrate  in  some  way 
the  thought  of  home  life,  so  that  he 
may  not  be  confused  by  multiplicity 
of  materials  and  ideas.  By  thor- 
oughly mastering  his  first  occupa- 
tions he  gains  a  confidence  in  his  own 
ability  which  gives  him  joy  and  stim- 
ulates a  desire  for  progress.  Do  we 
realize  sufficiently  how  new  and 
strange  the  kindergarten  environ- 
ment appears  to  the  uninitiated?  and 
that  all  new  material  should  be  care- 
fully explained  and  connected  with 
the  child's  fund  of  general  knowledge 
and  with  material  subsequently  intro- 
duced ? 

Kindergarten   songs  are  likely  to 
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attract  the  interest  of  the  little  stran- 
ger. The  words  should  always  be 
taught  slowly  and  explained  again 
and  again.  With  the  best  precaution 
misconceptions  can  never  be  wholly 
avoided ;  but  the  ideal  of  having  the 
children  sing  with  spirit  and  under- 
standing must  never  be  lost  sight  of. 
Even  so  simple  and  childish  a  line  as 

"  There 's  a  hole !  The  mouse  is  in  it," 

was  carried  home  and  sung  to  a  mysti- 
fied mother  as 

"  There 's  a  holy  Moses  in  it," 

in  spite  of  most  faithful  teaching. 

Joyously  conscious  of  his  power  to 
create  with  the  material  at  hand,  and 
also  of  his  power  to  sing,  the  child 
needs  to  cultivate  the  ability  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts  by  the  spoken  word. 
Some  children  require  no  stimulus 
for  this  but  wish  to  talk  constantly 
either  through  natural  egotism  or 
through  having  been  indulged  in  mo- 
nopolizing and  interrupting  conversa- 
tion at  home.  Such  children  need  to 
be  lovingly  but  persistently  trained  to 
await  their  turn,  and  to  give  their 
more  reticent  companions  an  occa- 
sional chance. 

But  many  of  those  shy  little  com- 
panions are  quite  content  to  allow  the 
self-confident  children  to  do  all  the 
talking,  to  choose  all  the  ^^ng«  and 
game«.  How  can  we  help  thf«e  l>ash- 
ful  little  mortals  into  self -respecting 
individuality  which  shall  cause  them 
to  fitraighten  up  ('for  The  sunken  che«t 
is  almost  invariably  a  characteristic 
of  the  timid  child  l  h/Jd  up  their 
heads  and  take  their  ri^itful  places 
among  their  equals,  aijd  jriv^  f.m  to 


us  some  of  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings i  We  must  try,  by  all  laudable 
means,  to  give  them  confidence,  to 
make  them  self-reliant  and  inde- 
pendent. 

Commendation  from  the  kinder- 
gartner  will  assist  in  this  very  greatly. 
By  never  omitting  to  say  good  morn- 
ing to  each  pupil  as  he  arrives,  she 
can  help  the  bashful  child  to  appre- 
ciate his  own  selfliood.  Such  a  child 
loves  to  help,  and  if  allowed  to  water 
plants  or  to  arrange  or  dust  chairs 
feels  more  keenly  his  importance  in 
the  community  life  of  the  kindergar- 
ten. To  l>e  trained  to  put  on  their 
owTi  wraps  or  a  part  of  them,  and  to 
assist  others  with  their  wraps,  is  good 
for  all  children  but  especially  for 
those  Avho  are  not  naturally  independ- 
ent. Doing  errands,  giving  out  and 
gathering  up  the  children's  work,  etc., 
is  a  pleasure  to  them  and  helps  to 
bring  them  "out  of  their  shells." 
Marching,  also,  will  conduce  to  this 
end, — tr\'ing  to  imitate  the  soldier, 
with  the  chest  high,  the  shoulders 
back,  and  the  head  up.  If  a  bashful 
child  can  1)0  induced  to  lead  the  march 
or  carry  the  flag,  a  vicU»ry  has  Wfcn 
won.  However,  if  this  rxv'urs,  we 
sh^^iuld  nxftifl  tr>o  pronounced  and  pub- 
lic an  apprr>val,  rather  let  it  \>o  a 
smile  or  a  whisjiered  word,  that  the 
gOTKl  may  not  be  \f*r-t,  Xr»  child  can 
stand  or  walk  like  a  s/»ldier  without 
taking  an  iucrcit^ct]  anuinnt  of  air 
into  thf  luntr-^.  Tlii-  will  prove  v^r/ 
lieneficial  to  hi-  health,  for  fr 
qu^ntly  Cbut  not  invariably;  f 
drrK»ping  shoulder-  and  lif-ad,  and 
accompanyinir  »hyrjf---.  ar^-  the  rf 
of  physical  weakn^--  and  low  vil 
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By  Carkib  M.  Bodtelle,  Omaha,  Neb. 


'X'HE  little  five-year-old  walks  to 
the  kindergarten  door  with 
mother,  who  has  been  until  this  mo- 
mentous day  of  his  beginning  school 
life,  his  chief  counselor,  confidant, 
and  guardian  angel.  He  should  be 
met  with  a  cordial  welcome  from  his 
new  teacher,  and  impressed  wath  the 
idea  that  she  will  sympathize,  help, 
and  ^^mother''  him  during  the  happy 
hours  w^hich  he  is  to  spend  in  the  kin- 
dergarten. However  kindly  the  kin- 
dergartner's  greeting,  a  feeling  of 
loneliness  often  steals  over  the  child 
when  the  mother  takes  leave  of  her 
darling  with  a  fond  kiss,  and  perhaps 
a  warning  not  to  cry.  (O,  if  parents 
would  refrain  from  suggesting  tears ! ) 
If  the  little  fellow  does  not  under- 
stand English  Avell,  or  if,  perchance, 
he  is  diffident,  or  has  been  told  by 
older  persons  that  he  must  be  good  or 
his  teacher  will  punish  him,  he  begins 
to  weep.  Then,  he  needs  to  have  his 
attention  distracted  by  a  little  talk 
about  home,  or  by  holding  the  kinder- 
garten doll  or  bright  balls.  In  case 
the  former  treatment  fails,  she  will 
probably  take  the  lonely  little  child 
in  her  arms  and  comfort  him.  It 
should  be  her  first  aim  to  gain  his 
confidence;  this  she  needs,  and  this 
her  little  pupil  needs.  Said  a  promi- 
nent   primary    training    teacher,    in 


speaking  of  child-study :  "I  believe  in 
that  kind  of  child-study  which  enables 
me  by  looking  at  a  child  to  realize 
from  his  expression  when  he  really 
needs  something, — that  kind  of  child- 
study  which  establishes  such  a  confi- 
dence between  him  and  myself  that  he 
Avill  tell  me  all  his  need,  whether 
physical,  mental,  or  spiritual." 

Xot  only  does  the  little  newcomer 
at  kindergarten  need  to  acquire  faith 
in  his  teacher  but*  faith  in  himself. 
To  this  end,  his  first  exercises  and 
occupations  should  be  so  lucid  and 
simple  tliat  he  can  easily  comprehend 
and  fully  master  them.  They  should, 
if  possible,  be  similar  to  his  home  oc- 
cupations or  illustrate  in  some  way 
the  thought  of  home  life,  so  that  he 
may  not  be  confused  by  multiplicity 
of  materials  and  ideas.  By  thor- 
oughly mastering  his  first  occupa- 
tions he  gains  a  confidence  in  his  own 
ability  which  gives  him  joy  and  stim- 
ulates a  desire  for  progress.  Do  we 
realize  sufficiently  how  new  and 
strange  the  kindergarten  environ- 
ment appears  to  the  uninitiated  ?  and 
that  all  new  material  should  be  care- 
fully explained  and  connected  with 
the  child's  fund  of  general  knowledge 
and  Avith  material  subsequently  intro- 
duced ? 

Kindergarten   songs  are  likely  to 
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attract  the  interest  of  the  little  stran- 
ger. The  words  should  always  be 
taught  slowly  and  explained  again 
and  again.  With  the  best  precaution 
misconceptions  can  never  be  wholly 
avoided ;  but  the  ideal  of  having  the 
children  sing  with  spirit  and  under- 
standing  must  never  be  lost  sight  of. 
Even  so  simple  and  childish  a  line  as 

"  There 's  a  hole !  The  mouse  is  in  it," 

was  carried  home  and  sung  to  a  mysti- 
fied mother  as 

"  There 's  a  holy  Moses  in  it," 

in  spite  of  most  faithful  teaching. 

Joyously  conscious  of  his  power  to 
create  with  the  material  at  hand,  and 
also  of  his  power  to  sing,  the  child 
needs  to  cultivate  the  ability  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts  by  the  spoken  word. 
Some  children  require  no  stimulus 
for  this  but  wish  to  talk  constantly 
either  through  natural  egotism  or 
through  having  been  indulged  in  mo- 
nopolizing and  interrupting  conversa- 
tion at  home.  Such  children  need  to 
be  lovingly  but  persistently  trained  to 
await  their  turn,  and  to  give  their 
more  reticent  companions  an  occa- 
sional chance. 

But  many  of  those  shy  little  com- 
panions are  quite  content  to  allow  the 
self-<»onfident  children  to  do  all  the 
talking,  to  choose  all  the  songs  and 
games.  How  can  we  help  these  bash- 
ful little  mortals  into  self-respecting 
individuality  which  shall  cause  them 
to  fitraighten  up  (for  the  sunken  chest 
is  almost  invariably  a  characteristic 
of  the  timid  child),  hold  up  their 
heads  and  take  their  rightful  places 
among  their  equals,  and  give  out  to 


us  some  of  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings ?  We  must  try,  by  all  laudable 
means,  to  give  them  qonfidence,  to 
make  them  self-reliant  and  inde- 
pendent. 

Commendation  from  the  kinder- 
gartner  will  assist  in  this  very  greatly. 
By  never  omitting  to  say  good  morn- 
ing to  each  pupil  as  he  arrives,  she 
can  help  the  bashful  child  to  appre- 
ciate his  o\vn  selfliood.  Such  a  child 
loves  to  help,  and  if  allowed  to  water 
plants  or  to  arrange  or  dust  chairs 
feels  more  keenly  his  importance  in 
the  community  life  of  the  kindergar- 
ten. To  be  trained  to  put  on  their 
owTi  wraps  or  a  part  of  them,  and  to 
assist  others  Avith  their  wraps,  is  good 
for  all  children  but  especially  for 
those  who  are  not  naturally  independ- 
ent. Doing  errands,  giving  out  and 
gathering  up  the  children's  work,  etc., 
is  a  pleasure  to  them  and  helps  to 
bring  them  "out  of  their  shells." 
Marching,  also,  will  conduce  to  this 
end, — trying  to  imitate  the  soldier, 
with  the  chest  high,  the  shoulders 
back,  and  the  head  up.  If  a  bashful 
child  can  be  induced  to  lead  the  march 
or  carry  the  flag,  a  victory  has  been 
Avon.  However,  if  this  occurs,  we 
should  avoid  too  pronounced  and  pub- 
lic an  approval,  rather  let  it  be  a 
smile  or  a  whispered  word,  that  the 
good  may  not  be  lost.  Xo  child  can 
stand  or  walk  like  a  soldier  without 
taking  an  iiieron>iod  amount  of  air 
into  the  lungs.  This  will  prove  very 
beneficial  to  his  health,  for  fre- 
quently (but  not  invariably)  the 
drooping  shoulders  and  head,  and  the 
accompanying  shyness,  are  the  result 
of  physical  weakness  and  low  vitality. 
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III  addition  to  the  inarcliing,  the 
child  needs  breathing  exercises,  needs 
to  be  taught  that  he  has  lungs  which 
shouhl  be  expand(Ml ;  lie  does  not  want 
a  technical  knowledge  of  physiology, 
of  course,  but  an  imitation  of  the 
t(»acher's  deep  breathing,  an  attempt 
at  long  inspiration  and  deep  expira- 
tion, with  his  hands  (m  his  sides  or 
chest  that  he  may  feel  the  effect  on 
his  lungs,  lie  should  be  taught  to 
breathe  through  the  nose,  in  order  to 
avoid  throat  diseases  incident  to 
inouth-breathing.  When  the  kinder- 
gartner  rwalls  certain  stupid,  listless 
children,  she  will  oft(Mi,  in  connec- 
tion, remend)er  also  the  constantly 
open  mouth.  Pure,  fresh  air  is 
nee<led  in  the  kindergarten  room,  as 
fresh  as  j^o-^sible  where  there  are  so 
many  to  breathe  it;  and  also  a  daily 
recess  in  the  open  air.  iEuch  of  the 
nervousness  and  wearin(»ss  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  the 
over-(»xcitement  and  willful  caprice 
on  th(»  part  of  the  children,  might  Ix? 
])rev(Mited  by  fre(piently  changing  the 
air  in  the  room,  and  never  allowing 
the  tem])erature  to  rise  above  seventy 
degrees,  insufficient  or  improper 
food  jind  clothing,  or  wrong  treatment 
in  the  lujuie,  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
child's  lack  of  s(Of-confi deuce.  The 
teacher  shoidd  accpuiint  herself  with 
the  childn^n's  home  conditions.  But 
in  the  nuijority  of  cases,  such  treat- 
ment as  I  have  described,  with  fresh 
air  and  d(M»])  breathing,  will  work 
wonders. 

Physical  culture  is  supposed  to 
form  j)art  of  the  training  of  every 
kindergartner.  Feeling  the  benefits 
of  it  herself,  she  should  give  it,  in 


part,  to  her  children, — should  teach 
them  to  stand,  walk,  sit,  and  breathe 
well,  even  in  preference  to  the  skip- 
ping game,  the  graceful  Ijow,  and  the 
minuet,  l^reathing  and  other  phys- 
ical culture  exercises  may  be  convert- 
ed into  plays  that  the  children  will 
enjoy.  For  instance,  when  raising 
the  arms  ^always  letting  the  wrist 
lead),  the  children  cjni  jday  that  they 
are  lifting  a  heavy  lump  of  coal  into 
the  stove;  in  warm  weather,  a  piece 
of  ice  into  the  refrigerator.  When 
having  breathing  exercises,  children 
enjoy  ])laving  that  they  are  engines 
letting  off  steam.  To  such  exercises 
in  the  kindergarten  the  objection  has 
been  offered  that  the  teucher  has  not 
time  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  each 
]uipil  is  ])roperly  expanding  the  chest 
and  abdomen,  and  the  little  folks  can- 
not tell  for  themselves.  Given  forty 
children  ii^  a  room  and  five  mimues 
a  day  for  these  exercises,  the  kinder- 
gartner who  is  not  alert  enough  to 
discover,  in  a  we(»k's  time,  the  ability 
or  inability  of  those  children  to 
breathe*  ])ro])erly,  is  not  very  anxious 
to  know  I  T]y  giving  individual  help 
and  by  cor)])orating  with  the  parents 
of  stooping,  diffident,  delicate  chil- 
dren and  th<»se  ])redisposed  to  pulmo- 
nary troubles,  the  teacher  may  give 
a  start  in  the  right  direction,  which, 
if  not  fully  comprehended  nr>w,  will 
be,  ])erhai)s.  in  the  future,  and  may 
be  of  untoM  value  in  building  up 
strong  physi(pu*s  and  in  prolonging 
life.  I  US] xM'tor  Huglu^s  in  his  Froe- 
bcFs  Ftlucational  Laws  for  all  Teach- 
ers, quotes  an  English  d<K*tor  who  had 
examineil  the  ]>ritisli  soldiers  and 
found  them  defective  in  chest  capac- 
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ity :  "There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  habit  of 
deep  breathing,  full  inspiration,  deep 
expiration,  in  ordinary  life.  Chil- 
dren ought  to  be  regularly  trained  in 
this,  as,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, at  the  age  of  ten  years  they 
have  lost  nearly  nine  inches  of  chest 
girth/'  Dr.  Braun  puts  it  even  more 
strongly :  "Man  doth  not  live  by  bread 
alone.  Science  is  demonstrating  this, 
and  it  is  now  admitted  by  the  best 
scientists  of  the  world  that  the  largest 
portion  of  the  vital  life  that  is  needed 
to  renew  the  atoms  of  the  body  comes 
from  the  atmosphere;  next  to  that, 
the  larger  proportion  from  water; 
and  the  smallest  proportion  of  all 
from  food."  When  we  are  so  solic- 
itous about  the  quality  of  our  food 
and  drink,  why  should  we  be  so  care- 
less al>out  ventilation  in  the  school, 
1  he  home,  the  church,  and  the  theater  ? 
Xo  wonder  that  the  child  wriggles, 
and  l^ecomes  inattentive,  or  weary  and 
listless,  when  the  thermometer  is 
above  seventy  and  all  the  windows 
are  closed,  as  has  l>een  seen  in  some 
i?w»hoolrooms,  not  through  ignorance 
of  the  ccmditions  that  should  obtain, 
bur  through  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  who,  unobservant  of 
unhygienic  conditions,  urges  the  child 
on  in  his  work  and  wonders  at  his 


stupidity.  The  following  quotation 
from  Baron  Posse  bears  on  this  point : 
"As  respiration  grows  deeper,  the 
tidal  volume  of  air  increases,  and 
more  blood  passes  through  the  pulmo- 
nary ^esseIs  in  the  same  given  time. 
A?  a  result,  a  greater  amount  of  oxy- 
gen will  be  taken  into  the  blood ;  more 
energy  will  be  supplied  to  the  body; 
the  metamorphosis  of  tissue  will  be 
increased  and  the  tide  of  life  will 
rise :  the  degree  of  usefulness  of  the 
individual  will  grow,  for  more  energy 
has  b(»en  given  him  to  work  with." 
Fresh  air  and  deep  respiration  make 
for  better  conditions,  physical  and 
sj>iritual.  If  we  only  accept  God's 
gift  of  pure  oxygen,  so  freely  given 
to  all,  we  shall  add  somewhat  to  the 
sum  total  of  comfort,  longevity,  and 
happiness  of  those  within  the  radius 
of  our  influence.  Baron  Posse  says : 
"By  hastening  the  general  circula- 
tion, the  respiratory  exercises  pro- 
duce a  degree  of  exhilaration  akin  to 
the  sense  of  wellbeing,  a  conscious- 
ness of  an  abundance  of  general  en- 
ergy, of  powder,  and  of  will  to  do,  not 
only  great  deeds  but  good  deeds  as 
w'ell.  They  create  in  the  individual  a 
sense  of  moral  repose,  or  conscious- 
ness of  goodness  as  a  duty.  So  that 
to  breathe  well  means  to  live  well,  to 
live  longer,  and  to  live  better." 


A  HAXDFUL  of  good  Hfc  is  worth  a  bushel  of  learning. 

— George  Ilerhert, 


CHEERY  AND  DREARY. 

By  L.  Tarbino,  Omaha,  Nbbrabka. 

"It's  rather  late  for  Maying; 
What  do  you  say  to  haying? 
That  will  be  most  like  playing. 

Come,  have  some  fun  with  me!" 

'*0h !  only  girh  go  Maying; 
And  I  say  ^No !'  to  haying ; 
It 's  anything  but  playing 
As  you  will  surely  see." 

"I  hear  the  water  swishing — 
Come,  let  us  go  a-fishing! 
Some  one  has  just  been  wishing 
We  had  a  fish  for. tea." 

"I  hate  the  water's  swishing. 
And  have  no  luck  at  fishing! 
No  matter  who  's  been  wishing, 
He  '11  get  no  fish  from  me.'' 

''Why  can't  we  do  some  mowing  ? 
Or  try  a  little  hpeing  ? 
Or  will  you  go  a-rowing 
Out  on  the  shining  sea  ?" 

"The  sea  's  too  rough  for  rowing. 
The  scythe  's  too  dull  for  mowing. 
And  as  for  that  old  hoeing, 
Don't  mention  it  to  me! 
I  'm  tired  of  your  clatter 
And  everlasting  chatter. 
I  wish  you  would  just  patter, 
And  let  a  fellow  be !" 

So  Cheery  tried  some  mowing, 
A  little  sturdy  hoeing, 
And  had  a  good  time  rowing 
Out  on  the  shining  sea. 
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Then  next  he  went  a-fishing, 
And,  'mid  the  water's  swishing, 
C'aught,  while  he  sat  there  wishing, 
A  fine  big  fish  for  tea ! 


At  home,  Do-nothing  Dreary 
Grew  cross  and  dull  and  weary. 
And  did  n't  see  why  Cheery 

Had  better  times  than  he. 
No  pleasant  word  he  uttered 
At  tea,  but  growled  and  muttered : 
"Why  is  n't  this  fish  buttered 

When  served  up  for  my  tea?" 


MRS.  SPECKLETY  HEN. 


Bt  Maitd  Lindsat,  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 


/^NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
hen  whose  name  was  Mrs. 
Specklety  Hen. 

She  lived  on  a  farm  in  company 
with  a  great  many  geese  and  turkeys 
and  ducks  and  other  hens,  and  they 
all  belonged  to  a  lady  who  fed  them 
well,  and  treated  them  well,  and  knew 
them  all  by  name. 

Mrs.  Specklety  Hen  liked  to  live 
on  the  farm.  She  liked  the  yellow 
com  that  c^me  out  of  the  corncrib. 
She  liked  to  take  dust  baths,  and  she 
liked  to  walk  about  the  yard  singing 
a  song  that  nobody  knows  how  to  sing 
but  a  hen. 

One  day  as  she  went  about  singing, 
she  thought  to  herself,  "I  must  go 
and  find  a  place  to  make  a  nest" ;  and 
she  no  sooner  thought  this  than  she 
started  out.  First  of  all  she  went  to 
the  bam,  but  the  big  double  doors 


were  shut  tight,  and  she  could  not 
get  in. 

Then  she  tripped  over  to  the  house 
where  the  lady  lived,  and  looked  un- 
der it.  "No,  indeed,"  said  she,  "it 
is  too  cold  and  too  damp  under  there. 
I  shall  go  on  the  porch." 

So  up  she  hopped  on  the  lady's 
porch,  and  the  first  thing  she  saw 
there  was  a  ladder  which  reached 
from  the  floor  to  a  little  square  hole 
in  the  top  of  the  porch.  "Up  I  go," 
said  Mrs.  Specklety  Hen,  and  up  she 
hopped  till  she  came  to  the  hole, 
which  was  a  doorway  large  enough 
for  you  or  for  me  to  go  through.  Mrs. 
Specklety  Hen  went  through  very 
easily,  and  she  found  herself  in  a 
long  room  right  next  to  the  roof  that 
had  one  little  window  to  let  the  light 
in.  In  this  room  was  an  open  trunk 
full  of  old  clothes,  a  box  full  of  pa- 
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pers,  and  a  barrel  full  of  hay.  Mrs. 
Specklety  Hen  looked  in  the  trunk, 
but  she  did  not  make  her  nest  in 
there.  She  looked  in  the  1k)x,  but  she 
did  not  make  her  nest  in  there ;  but 
when  she  came  to  tlie  barrel,  the  hay 
was  so  nice  and  so  tempting  that  she 
jumped  in,  made  her  nest,  and  laid 
one  beautiful  egg  in  it. 

Then  down  she  flew  from  the  loft 
in  a  great  hurry,  calling  as  loudly  as 
she  could: — 

"Ca !  ca-ca-ca-ca  I  ca,''  which  meant 
in  her  language,  *'I  've  laid  an  egg ! 
I  Ve  laid  an  egg!  I  've  laid  an  egg!'' 

All  the  hens  on  the  place  heard  it 
and  they  joined  in  at  onc€,  *'Ca !  ca- 
ca-ca-ca  !  ca.  She  's  laid  an  egg !  She  's 
laid  an  egg  I  She  's  laid  an  egg !"  till 
the  news  was  spread  far  and  wide. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Specklety  Hen 
went  back  to  her  nest,  and  again  and 
again  and  again,  till  there  were  as 
many  eggs  in  the  nest  as  you  have 
fingers  on  one  hand.  One,  two,  three, 
four,  five.  Now  in  this  house  where 
Mrs.  Specklety  Hen  went  each  day, 
there  lived  a  little  lx)y  whos^  name 
was  Johnny-boy,  and  one  day  he  said 
to  his  mother: — 

^'Mamma,  T  believe  I  shall  go  out 
and  hunt  for  a  hen's  nest."  So  he 
took  his  cap  and  ran  out  of  the  back 
door  just  as  Mrs.  S|)ecklety  Hen  flew 


down  from  the  loft,  calling  as  loudly 
as  she  could: — 

**Ca !  ca-ca-ca-ca  !  ca.     I  've  lai<l  an 
egg!  I  've  laid  an  eggV^ 

*'0h,  yes,  ^irs.  Specklety  Hen," 
said  Johnny-boy,  **I  know  where  your 
nest  is."  So  he  ran  up  the  ladder 
and  through  the  door  in  the  Top  of 
the  porch,  and  there  he  was  in  the 
long  room  next  to  the  roof  that  had 
one  little  window  to  let  the  light  in. 
He  looked  in  the  trunk — did  he  find 
anything  there?  He  looked  in  the 
l)ox — did  he  find  anything  there? 
And  then  he  looked  in  the  barrel — 
and  what  did  he  see  ?  Five  l)eautiful 
eggs  in  the  nest!  And  did  he  take 
them  all  ?  Xo,  he  left  one  in  the  nest 
for  a  nest  egg,  and  he  i^ut  four  in  his 
cap  and  went  carefully,  oh,  so  care- 
fully down  the  ladder  to  mother's 
room.  When  mother  saw  the  eggs 
she  was  so  surprised !  And  she  said : — 

"I  must  make  a  cake."  And  so 
she  did,  ^Svith  sugar  and  spice,  and 
everything  nice." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday  and 
Johnny-boy  and  father  and  mother 
had  the  cake  for  dinner ;  and  Johnny- 
lK)y  thought  that  it  was  the  nicest  cake 
that  had  ever  Iwen  made,  because  it 
was  made  with  the  eggs  that  Mrs. 
Specklety  Hen  had  laid,  and  he  had 
found  in  the  nest  in  the  loft. 


"SO|LET  ALL  TOIL  BE  HALLOWED." 

We  cannot  pay  with  money 

The   million   sons  of  toil, — 
The  sailor  on  the  ocean, 

The  peasant  .on  the  soil, 
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The  laborer  in  the  quarry, 

Tlie  hewer  in  the  eoal; 
Our  money  pays  the  hand, 

But  it  cannot  pay  the  soul. 
The  workshop  must  be  crowded 

That  the  mansion  may  be  bright; 
If  the  plowman  did  not  plow, 

Then  the  poet  could  not  write. 
So  let  all  toil  be  hallowed 

That  man  perfonns  for  man, 
And  have  its  share  of  honor 

As  a  part  of  God's  great  plan. 
An  honest  liand  that  gets  your  bread, 

A  heart  that  stays  content, — 
These  are  your  Avealth ;  and  in  their  stead 

Wliat  better  can  be  sent  ? 
Think  not  that  toil  and  the  stern  strife 

Which  honest  labor  brings 
Can  mar  the  beauty  of  your  life 

Or  bar  out  nobler  things. 
Xay,  rather,  can  we  find  a  zest 

In  any  true  employ, 
As  't  were  a  whetstone  in  the  breast 

To  give  an  edge  to  joy. 

— Selected, 


Pjiysical  and  physiological  considerations  demand  a  hearing 
Avhen  we  have  under  discussion  questions  of  school  hours  and  re-. 
cess(*s,  of  programs  an<l  tasks,  of  school  furniture,  of  text-books 
and  blackl)oards,  of  light,  heat  and  fresh  air.  On  all  of  these 
to})ics  we  have  rcn^ently  learned  much  that  has  not  yet  found  its 
way  into  our  })ractice.  (\illege  faculties  and  scIkmiI  teachers, 
framers  of  examination  tests,  donors  of  laboratories  and  dormito- 
ries, an<l,  niost  of  all,  architects,  are  as  a  rule  oblivious  to  the  vital 
interest  that  the  pupil  has  in  matters  of  this  kind.  Considera- 
tions of  tradition,  convenience,  cost,  and  external  appearance  arc 
allowed  full  swing,  and  x\\v  growing  youth  must  fit  the  Procrustean 
bed  as  l)est  they  can.  The  signs  of  nuil-nutrition  and  weakness, 
as  described,  for  example,  by  Warner,  and  the  laws  of  mental  and 
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physical  fatigue,  as  arrived  at  by  such  investigations  as  those  of 
Mosso  and  of  Burgerstein,  are  about  as  familiar  to  teachers  in  col- 
leges and  in  preparatory  schools  as  are  the  laws  of  Manu.  And 
yet  they  affect  vitally  every  young  man  or  young  woman  who  enters 
a  schoolroom  or  a  college.  No  amount  of  thundering  eloquence  on 
the  value  of  the  ancient  classics,  no  emphasis  on  character  as  the 
sole  end  of  education,  can  make  amends  for  our  failure  to  study 
the  facts  dealing  with  the  physical  and  physiological  elements  in 
education,  and  for  our  delay  in  applying  them.  We  need  to  be 
strongly  reminded  that  wickedness  is  closely  akin  to  weakness,  and 
then  to  consider  the  moral  consequences  of  our  physiological  igno- 
rance.— Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 


TUE  MUSICIANS. 


oil  !  I       can     play      ou  the     big      bass  druiu,  And    this        is   the  way      I 


n.ir:^^^wi£^i^i^:iE:rM^EiW^ 


it; — Bum, bum, bum!  goes  the    big  basw drum.  Bum, bum. bum!  goes  the  big  bass  drum. 


Bum,  bum, bum!  goes  the  big     bass  drum,  And   this      is    the  way      I         do  it. 

2  Oh,  I  can  phiy  on  the  violin,  4  Oh,  I  can  play  on  the  mandolin, 

AihI  this  is  the  way  1  «lo  it ;  —  An(i  this  is  the  way  I  do  it ;  — 

TwetMlUMieedU'-tiee  !  giu's  the  violin,  etc.  Tlcky-ticky-tick  !  goes  the  mandolin,  et<;. 

:t  Oh,  1  can  pltfy  <»n  the  gay  tin  horn,  5  oh,  I  can  play  on  the  tambourine. 

And  this  is  tin*  way  1  do  it  ; —  And  this  is  the  way  I  do  it ;  — 

Toot,  toot,  t<M>t  !  goes  the  gay  tin  horn,  etc.        C'ling-a-ling-a-ling  !  goes  the  tambourine,  etc. 

iS  Oh,  I  can  play  on  the  old  church  bell. 
Ami  this  is  the  way  I  do  it ;  — 
Dong,  dong,  ding  1  Ding,  (huig,  ding  !  etc. 

Thin  N  a  Hoiitlinni  mroet  icanm,  learned  In  Charleston.  S.  r.,  and  reTtved  hi  Kindergarten  18  of  the 
N.  Y.  Khidi*rKart4iii  ANNiNtlatlon  hy  Mm.  Chenter  and  MIhs  M<>('rH<ly.  Mins  McCrady  writes  that  in  playing 
IhiN  KHUie  ihn  Dlillilrrii  NiiutftiNt  I  tin  lnNtrunif*iitH  and  that  the  InittMtive  sound  is  not  always  the  same  but  is 
niiwin  ui>oii  tliii  Npnr  of  \Un  niointMit  Ap|*roprlHti'  motions  with  the  hands  accompiiny  the  sounds.  That  no 
on  •  know**  what  In^irunitMit  iiml  whit  sound  will  l)e  seleeted  l»y  the  little  lender  jidds  to  the  fun  of  the 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

Corresix)iident9    will    please    note 
that     the     address     of    the     Misses 
Poulsson,  editors  of  Kindergarten 
Review,  is  now  changed  to 
Leicester,  Mass. 


Comical  indeed,  in  the  light  of 
the  Boston  experienco,  seemed  any 
anxiety  with  regard  to  the  support  of 
the  kindergarten  section  of  the 
National  Educational  Association, 
although  just  cause  for  such  anxiety 
has  been  furnished  in  the  scant  at- 
tendance in  previous  years  upon  the 
meetings  of  this  department.  As 
soon  as  the  doors  of  Edward  Everett 
Hale's  church,  the  place  where  the 
meeting  was  to  be  held,  were  opened, 
the  people  thronged  in  and  packed 
themselves  together  in  seats  and  aisles 
almost  to  suffocation.      An  overflow 


meeting  in  the  room  below  the  church 
auditorium  was  quickly  arranged  for, 
and  this  room  immediately  became 
packed  in  the  same  incredible  and  un- 
endurable manner,  while  scouts  from 
the  outside  brought  word  of  an  appar- 
ently undiminished  crowd  in  the 
street,  anxious  to  attend  the  kinder- 
garten meeting!  "They've  all  come 
to  hear  Booker  Washington,"  was  the 
frequent  remark;  but  ofiicial  an- 
nouncements made  to  each  audience 
and  to  the  company  outside,  that 
Mr.  Washington  was  unable  to  be 
present,  failed  to  lessen  the  wait- 
ing crowds  to  any  noticeable  de- 
gree. Consequently,  when  word  was 
given  that  all  were  to  adjourn  to 
^fechanirs'  Hall,  where  there  would 
\yo.  seats  and  fresh  air  in  plenty, 
a  great  w^ave  of  satisfaction  swept 
through  the  anxious  multitude.  Then 
ensued  a  funny  sight.  Between  three 
and  four  thousand  people  swarmed 
through  the  streets  in  a  body,  flUing 
the  two  sidewalks  and  most  of  the 
roadway. 

Moving  on  with  the  immense 
throng,  kindergartners  asked  one  an- 
other in  happiest  amazement,  "Can 
this  be  the  feeble  nursling,  the  N.  E. 
A.  kindergarten  department,  to  whose 
aid  we  were  to  rally  ?  Does  a  depart- 
ment that  can  draw  such  an  audience 
as  this  to  its  meeting  need  our  solic- 
itous propping^up  ?  Does  not  this  in- 
terest mean  great  things  for  the  kin- 
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dergarten?"  Later  thought  gives 
different  answers  to  these  questions 
than  did  the  confident  mood  of  that 
moment. 

Several  reasons  could  be  assigned 
for  this  year's  phenomenal  success. 
Will  any  of  these  furnish  hints  for 
future  success?  The  unprecedented 
size  of  the  convention  as  a  whole  was 
one  cause  of  the  great  attendance 
upon  the  kindergarten  meeting.  This 
cause  we  cannot,  of  course,  call  into 
action,  nor  can  it  be  reckoned  upon 
as  likely  to  recur. 

•  Chief  among  the  influences  that 
brought  al)out  this  enormous  kinder- 
garten meeting  must  be  counted  the 
character  of  the  program,  distin- 
guished as  it  was  by  subjects  that  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  the  general  public, 
and  by  the  names  of  men  and  women 
well  known  in  connection  with  social 
and  literary  work.  So  rich  a  pro- 
gram might  not  be  possible  every 
year,  but  does  not  this  year's  experi- 
ence indicate  an  appropriate  line  of 
prooedure  for  our  department  ?  May 
it  not  be  well  to  regard  the  kinder- 
garten department  of  the  X.  E.  A.  as 
offering  an  opportunity  for  reaching 
the  men  and  women  of  the  schools, 
an<l  a  time  for  consulting  chiefly  their 
interest  ratlier  than  the  kindergart- 
ners'  own?  Shall  not  the  I.  K.  U. 
meetings  be  the  place  for  technical 
questions,  for  discussions  of  different 
practices, — the  place  where  the  kin- 


dergartner  gets  help  for  her  distinc- 
tive work,  the  place  where  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  kindergarten  is  cher- 
ished and  strengthened  so  that  the 
kindergarten  shall  be  vigorously  it- 
self and  be  the  better  able  to  make  its 
peculiar  contribution  to  the  general 
whole  ?    And  shall  not  the  kindergar- 
ten department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  be 
the  place  where  we  study  and  dem- 
onstrate the  relation  of  the  kinder- 
garten as  an  individual  member  to 
the  whole  and  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  educational  system  ?     The  more 
perfectly  any  part  fulfills  itself,  the 
more  perfect  and  valuable  is  its  gift 
to  the  whole  to  which  it  belongs.     It 
behooves  the  kindergarten,  therefore, 
to  be  itself,  to  make  its  individuality 
rich  and  full,  yet  distinct,  to  preserve 
its   own   characteristics.     Only  thus 
can  it  make  to  the  educational  system 
the  contributions  that  it  should  make. 
We  must  not  dismiss  our  fears  about 
the  kindergarten  department  in  the 
Xational  •  Educational     Association. 
It  must  be  sustained  worthily  that  it 
may  win  friends  to  the  kindergarten 
and  honor  for  the  kindergarten  among 
scliool     people.      Scarcely     anything 
could  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
kindergarten  movement  than  to  have 
each  year  really  noteworthy  meetings 
carried  on  by  the   kindergarten   de- 
]>artment  of  the  X.  E.  A. 

Dr.  ^Merrill,  the  department's  pres- 
ident for  1004,  has  long  been  its  loyal 
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siipi)orter  and  will  spare  no  pains  in 
arranging  for  next  year's  meeting. 


"Will  you  give  me  an  outline 
of  a  mothers'  meeting,  how  long  and 
when  to  hold  it,  and  an}"  other  sugges- 
tions that  yon  think  would  be  help- 
ful ?  The  meeting  would  be  among 
mothers  who  know  little  or  nothing 
of  kindergarten  methods." 

Tlie  correspondent  who  sends  these 
queries  is  doubtless  one  of  many  kin- 
dergartners  who  now  finds  herself 
confronted  for  the  first  time  with  the 
duty  of  holding  mothers'  meetings 
and  who  would  fain  have  some  help. 
To  such  seekers,  Miss  Harrison's  ar- 
ticle in  this  number  will  be  especially 
welcome.  For  their  benefit  we  also 
give  below  some  references  to  articles 
on  this  subject  published  in  earlier 
numl)ors  of  Kindergarten  Review. 
We  venture  to  say  that  whatever  con- 
ditions a  kindergartner  works  under, 
and  whatever  the  status  of  the  moth- 
ers with  whom  she  has  to  deal,  she 
will   fin<l   appropriate   ways  of  con- 


ducting   her    meetings    described    in 
some  of  these  articles. 

Thanksgiving  Suggestions  for  Mothers, 
by  Marion  B.  B.  Langzettel;  Novem- 
ber, 1897. 

The  Kindergartner  and  Her  Mothers' 
Meetings,  by  Carrie  Coit  Meleney; 
December,  1897. 

Mothers  and  Mothers'  Meetings,  by  Mar- 
garet E.  Smith;  January,  1898. 

Hints  from  Froehel  for  Busy  Mothers, 
by  Helen  B.  Kendall;  February,  1898. 

Mothers'  Meetings,  by  Daisy  G.  Dame; 
October,  1898. 

The  Kindergartner  and  Her  Mothers' 
Meetings,  by  Helen  L.  Duncklee. 
Series,  September,  1899— May,  1900, 
inclusive,  except  December  and  April 
numbers. 

Kindergartner  and  Mother,  by  Anne 
Burr  Wilson ;  February,  1900. 

Mothers'  Meetings — A  Few  Suggestions, 
by  M.  M.  Glidden;  October,  1900. 

Why  She  Held  Mothers'  Meetings,  by  a 
Kindergartner;  April,  1901. 

Concerning  Mothers'  Meetings,  by  Char- 
lotte S.  Martindell;  November,  1901. 

The  Berlin  Froehel  Society's  Course  for 
Mothers,  by  Gertrude  Pappenheim; 
October,  1902. 

A  German  Mothers'  Meeting,  by  M.  M. 
Glidden;  May.  1903. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOOATIOR 

Forty-Second  Annual  Convention,  Boston,  July  6  to  10,  1903. 


'T'nE  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation has  this  year  held  the 
lar^^est  and  most  representative  con- 
vention in  its  history,  and  Boston 
may  well  be  proud  of  having  received 
and  so  happily  entertained  this  im- 


mense ^athorin^  of  teachers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  attend- 
ance was  over  thirty-five  thousand, — 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  at  any 
]irevious  meeting, — and  the  arrange- 
ments for  cariiiir  for  this  almost  over- 
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whelming  crowd  were  so  perfectly 
planned  and  so  admirably  carried 
out,  that  delegates  were  warm  in 
their  praise  and  gratitude  for  the 
completeness  with  which  their  needs 
and  wishes  were  met.  To  the  Boston 
committee,  with  President  Eliot  at  its 
head,  the  credit  for  this  success  is  due. 
Copley  Square,  being  a  beautiful 
locality  and  easily  ac<je3sible  from  all 
parts  of  the  city,  was  chosen  as  the 
rallying  point,  and  the  choice  proved 
most  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  All 
the  leading  hotels  in  the  vicinity  were 
used  for  state  headquarters,  and  the 
many  near-by  churches,  halls,  and  au- 
ditoriums were  given  up  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  various  departments.  The 
headquarters  of  the  convention  at  the 
Walker  Building  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  pre- 
sented a  busy  scene  with  its  ever- 
changing  crowd  of  arrivals,  waiting 
in  line  to  reach  the  registration 
bureau.  With  the  certificate  of  mem- 
bership was  given  the  official  badge, 
— a  small  gold-plated  medal,  suitably 
inscribed,  with  tlie  State  House  in 
relief,  and  having  a  blue  or  white 
ribbon  attached  to  denote  active  or 
associate  member.  An  envelope  was 
also  given  containing  the  official  pro- 
gram, two  excellent  souvenir  guide- 
books of  Boston,  bulletins  of  school 
exhibits  and  excursions,  and  other  in- 
teresting matter.  A  large  tent  was 
pitched  on  the  grass  between  two  of 
the  Technology  Buildings  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  visitors,  and  from  here 
they  were  escorted  to  their  lodging 
places  by  Boston  school  boys  in  full 
uniform.  Clubhouses,  schoolhouses, 
public    buildings,    and    homes    were 


freely  o[x*ned  to  this  great  company, 
and  universities  and  other  institu- 
tions, public  and  private,  united  to 
make  the  visitors  welcome. 

Perhaps  the  most  novel  feature  of 
the  work  of  the  committee  on  hospi- 
tality was  the  Women's  Clubhouse,  a 
delightful  rest  resort  which  had  been 
fitted  up  at  the  Girls'  Latin  School  on 
Boylston  street.  With  its  spacious 
parlors  and  writing  rooms,  its  rest 
rooms  and  dressing  rooms,  it  was  a 
haven  of  refuge  for  the  tired  ones, 
and  seldom  were  any  of  its  comfort- 
able armchairs  and  couches  unoccu- 
pied. In  this  building  was  also 
located  the  temporary  relief  hospital 
for  men  and  women,  fitted  out  by  the 
Boston  City  Hospital  with  matron  in 
charge  and  nurses  from  four  differ- 
ent hospitals  in  constant  attendance. 

At  Copley  Hall  a  Convention  Club- 
house for  both  men  and  women  was 
also  equipped  with  everything  to  give 
comfort  and  enjoyment.  All  its  fur- 
nishings and  decorations  were  of  the 
most  artistic  order,  the  flowers  in 
especial  giving  the  eye  a  rich  feast. 
What  might  be  termed  the  kindergar- 
ten headquarters  was  at  6  Marlboro 
street,  where  the  Eastern  Kindergar- 
ten Association  has  its  home,  and 
many  kindergartners  went  there  to 
meet  friends  and  to  make  new  ac- 
quaintances. 

Social  events  were  numerous  dur- 
ing the  entire  week.  They  varied 
from  private  receptions  and  afternoon 
teas  to  the  large  public  receptions 
given  by  various  organizations  and 
by  different  states.  Two  general  re- 
ceptions were  given  Tuesday  evening 
from  nine  to  eleven   in  the  Boston 
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Public  Library  and  in  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts.  Not  only  music  and 
conversation  were  enjoyed,  but  the 
artistic  treasures  for  which  these 
buildings  are  famous.  An  added  at- 
traction at  the  Museum  was  a  notable 
exhibition  of  portraits  by  John  S. 
Sargent. 

Beautiful  homes  in  and  around 
Boston  were  opened  to  the  teachers, 
and  entertainment  was  provided  on  a 
liberal  scale  at  these  receptions. 
Among  them  was  one  especially  for 
the  kindergartners  given  by  Mrs. 
John  C.  Phillips  at  "Moraine  Farm," 
her  picturesque  summer  home  on  the 
l)orders  of  Wenham  Lake  in  North 
Beverly.  Here  the  kindergartners 
were  most  cordially  received  by  Mrs. 
Phillips,  her  daughters  and  friends, 
and  spent  a  delightful  afternoon. 

Boston,  with  its  suburbs,  its  beau- 
tiful harbor  and  fine  buildings,  its 
historic  sites,  statues,  monuments 
and  unrivaled  parks,  was  pronounced 
an  ideal  convention  city.  Expedi- 
tions of  all  sorts  were  organized, 
walking  parties,  trolley  rides,  coach- 
ing trips  and  harbor  and  ocean  excur- 
sions. Many  flocked  to  the  beaches, 
some  to  the  Navy  Yard  and  Bunker 
Hill  Monument,  and  others  visited 
famous  buildings  and  old  burying 
grounds. 

People  were  entertained  by  the 
hundreds  at  Plymouth,  Salem,  Con- 
cord, and  Lexington,  and  went  in 
even  greater  numbers  to  Cambridge, 
visiting  the  homes  of  Tx)ngfellow  and 
Tx)well,  and  roaming  through  the 
grounds  and  buildings  of  old  Har- 
vard, which  kept  open  house  in  an 
unprecedented  and  most  generous 
manner. 


Best  of  all  to  many  visitors  were 
the  two  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall, 
at  which  Berlioz's  La  Damnation  de 
Faiist  was  rendered  by  eminent  solo- 
ists, with  a  male  chorus  of  two  hun- 
dred and  a  female  chorus  of  one  hun- 
dred, and  an  orchestra  of  sixty-five, 
un<ler  the  direction  of  the  Music  Com- 
mittee and  the  conductorsliip  of  Mr. 
B.  J.  Lang. 

The  School  Exhibits  were  not  neg- 
lected in  the  general  sightseeing.  Of 
special  interest  Avere  the  two  hundred 
an<l  fifty  })ictures  suitable  for  decora- 
tion of  scho(^l rooms  exhibited  by  the 
Boston  Art  Club,  and  the  various 
places  for  school  gardens  by  the  Boa- 
ton  Normal  School.  The  Indian  ex-, 
hibit,  which  occupied  four  rooms  in 
the  Rogers  Building,  was  admirable 
and  complete  and  showed  in  many 
ways  the  Indian's  skill  in  learning 
and  doing. 

The  reservation  of  afternoons  for 
recreation  was  greatly  appreciated 
and  resulted  in  increased  zest  and  en- ' 
thusiasm  for  the  meetings  which,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  as- 
sociation, were  held  only  mornings 
and  evenings.  The  general  sessions 
were  held  every  evening  in  Mechan- 
ics' Hall  and  were  marked  by  the 
presence  of  an  unusual  number  of  the 
leading  educators  of  the  country.  At 
the  opening  session  on  Monday  even- 
ing, which  was  the  largest  meeting  of 
the  convention,  there  was  not  even 
standing  room  in  the  vast  auditorium. 

All  the  department  meetings  were 
also  well  attended  and  those  of  the 
kindergarten,  which  have  l>een  hith- 
erto regretfully  small,  suddenly  out- 
grow all  the  other  department  meet- 
ings. 
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whelming  crowd  were  so  perfectly 
planned  and  so  admirably  carried 
outj  that  delegates  were  warm  in 
their  praise  and  gratitude  for  the 
completeness  with  which  their  needs 
and  wivshes  were  met.  To  the  Boston 
committee,  with  President  Eliot  at  its 
head,  the  credit  for  this  suceess  is  due. 
Copley  Square,  being  a  beautiful 
locality  and  easily  accessible  from  all 
parts  of  the  city,  was  chosen  as  the 
rallying  point,  and  the  choice  proved 
most  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  All 
the  leading  hotels  in  the  vicinity  were 
used  for  state  headquarters,  and  the 
many  near-by  churclies,  halls,  and  au- 
ditoriums were  given  up  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  various  departments.  The 
headquarters  of  the  convention  at  the 
Walker  Building  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  pre- 
sented a  busy  scene  with  its  ever- 
changing  crowd  of  arrivals,  waiting 
in  line  to  reach  the  registration 
bureau.  With  the  certificate  of  mem- 
bership was  given  the  official  badge, 
— a  small  gold-plated  medal,  suitably 
inscribed,  with  the  State  House  in 
relief,  and  having  a  blue  or  white 
ribbon  attached  to  denote  active  or 
associate  member.  An  envelope  was 
also  given  containing  the  official  pro- 
gram, two  excellent  souvenir  guide- 
books of  Boston,  bulletins  of  school 
exhibits  and  excursions,  and  other  in- 
teresting matter.  A  large  tent  was 
pitched  on  the  grass  between  two  of 
the  Technology  Buildings  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  visitors,  and  from  here 
they  were  escorted  to  their  lodging 
places  by  Boston  school  boys  in  full 
uniform.  Clubhouses,  schoolhouses, 
public    buildings,    and    homes    were 


freely  opened  to  this  great  company, 
and  universities  and  other  institu- 
tions, public  and  private,  united  to 
make  the  visitors  welcome. 

Perhaps  the  most  novel  feature  of 
the  work  of  the  committee  on  hospi- 
tality was  the  Women's  Clubhouse,  a 
delightful  rest  resort  which  had  been 
fitted  up  at  the  Girls'  Latin  School  on 
Boylston  street.  With  its  spacious 
])arlors  an<l  writing  rooms,  its  rest 
rooms  and  dressing  rooms,  it  was  a 
haven  of  refuge  for  the  tired  ones, 
and  seldom  were  any  of  its  comfort- 
able armchairs  and  couches  unoc(*u- 
pied.  In  tliis  l)uilding  was  also 
located  the  temporary  relief  hospital 
for  men  and  women,  fitted  out  by  the 
Boston  City  Hospital  with  matron  in 
charge  and  nurses  from  four  differ- 
ent hospitals  in  constant  attendance. 

At  Copley  Hall  a  Convention  Club- 
house for  both  men  and  women  was 
also  eiiuip})ed  with  everything  to  give 
comfort  and  enjoyment.  All  its  fur- 
nishings and  decorations  were  of  the 
most  artistic  order,  the  flowers  in 
especial  giving  the  eye  a  rich  feast 
WTiat  might  be  termed  the  kindergar- 
ten headquarters  was  at  6  Marlboro 
street,  where  the  Eastern  Kindergar- 
ten Association  has  its  home,  and 
many  kindergartners  went  there  to 
meet  friends  and  to  make  new  ac- 
quaintances. 

Social  events  were  numerous  dur- 
ing the  entire  week.  They  varied 
from  private  receptions  and  afternoon 
teas  to  the  large  public  receptions 
given  by  various  organizations  and 
by  different  states.  Two  general  re- 
ceptions were  given  Tuesday  evening 
from  nine  to  eleven  in  the  Boston 
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Public  I-il)rary  and  in  the  Mus^euni 
of  Fine  Arts.  Not  only  mui^ic  and 
conversation  were  enjoyed,  but  the 
artistic  ti-easnres  for  which  these 
buildings  are  famous.  An  added  at- 
traction at  the  INIuseum  was  a  notable 
exhibition  of  ])ortraits  by  John  S. 
Sargent. 

Beautiful  homes  in  and  around 
Bostrm  were  opened  to  the  teachers, 
and  entertainment  was  pn)vided  on  a 
lil>eral  scale  at  these  receptions. 
Among  them  was  one  esj^ecially  for 
the  kindergartners  given  by  !N[rs. 
John  C.  Phillips  at  ''Moraine  Farm," 
her  ])icturesque  summer  home  on  the 
lK)rders  of  Wenham  Lake  in  North 
Beverly.  Here  the  kindergartners 
were  most  cordially  received  by  Mrs. 
Phillips,  lier  daughters  and  friends, 
and  spent  a  delightful  afternoon. 

Boston,  with  its  suburbs,  its  l>eau- 
tiful  harbor  and  fine  buildings,  its 
historic  sites,  statues,  monuments 
and  unrivaled  parks,  was  pronounce<l 
an  ideal  convention  city.  Expedi- 
tions of  all  sorts  were  organized, 
walking  parties,  trolley  rides,  coach- 
ing trips  and  harl>or  and  ocean  excur- 
sions. ^NFany  flocked  to  the  l>eaches, 
some  to  the  Xa\7'  Yard  and  Bunker 
Hill  Monmnent,  and  others  visited 
famous  buihlings  and  old  burying 
grounds. 

Pef)ple  were  entertained  by  tlie 
hunilr(»ds  at  Plymouth,  Salem,  Con- 
cord, and  l/cxington,  and  wcMit  in 
eveii  greater  numl)ers  to  Cambridge, 
visiting  the  homes  of  L<mgfellow  and 
I-owell,  and  roaming  through  the 
grrninds  and  buildings  of  old  Har- 
vard, which  kept  o]mmi  h«)use  in  an 
unprcH'edented  and  most  gtMu^mus 
manner. 


Best  of  all  to  many  visitors  were 
the  two  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall, 
at  which  Berlioz's  La  Damnation  de 
Faust  was  rendered  by  eminent  solo- 
ists, with  a  male  chorus  of  two  hun- 
ilred  and  a  female  chorus  of  one  hun- 
dred, and  an  on*hestra  of  sixty-five, 
uiuler  the  direction  of  the  Music  Com- 
mittee ami  the  <*onductorsliip  of  Mr. 
B.  J.  Lang. 

The  School  Exhil»its  were  not  neg- 
le<*ted  in  the  general  sightseeing.    Of 
spei'ial  interest  were  the  two  hundreil 
and  fifty  pictures  suital)le  for  decora- 
tion of  sch«x)lr<x>ms  exhibited  by  the 
Riston   Art  Club,  and  the  varimw 
])laces  for  school  ganlens  by  the  R^ 
ton  Normal  School.     The  Indian  ex- 
liibit,  which  occupied  four  rooms  in 
tlie  Rogers  Building,  wa«  admirable 
antl  complete  and  showed  in  manr 
ways  the  Indian's  skill  in  learning 
and  doing. 

The  rpsonation  of  afternoot*  f— 
m-i-oation  was  jjreatly  appiwitv,! 
aii.l  resulted  in  increased  test «,:  *a_ 
tlnisiasni  for  the  meetings  wiiwL  r  r 
the  first  time  in  the  historr  ..f  ^  j..^ 
wiation,  were  held  onlr  a-^^^ 
and  evenings.  The  g«enl  ^o  n.- 
were  held  every  evmae  b.  X^--^ .  -, 
!<•«'  Hall  and  irvn  m«fc.,:  "- "-".^ 
l>re«ence  of  an  nnima]  rniVr  -"  ■" 
loading  educabwflf  4,  ^,^_"  ' 
the  opening  sesskw^jf, 
i"P,  which  iras  tk  I 

tlio  convention. 

■"landing  room  iiifc, 

All  the. 
"loo  weO 
kinde 
erto 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION. 

So  gr(»at  was  the  interest  manifest-  standpoint  of  social  effort.  Mr. 
0(1  in  th(»  o])ening  session  of  this  de-  Lee's  finely  interpretive  paper,  en- 
pa  rtnu»nt  that  the   South   Congrega-     titled    Kindergarten     Principles    in 

Social  Work,  will  be  published  in  full 
in  the  October  number  of  Kinder- 
OAKTEX  Review.  Miss  Sarah  L. 
Arnold,  dean  of  Simmons  College, 
Boston,  won  hearty  applause  by  her 
lively  and  interesting  address  on  Kin- 
dergarten Principles  in  General  Edu- 
cation, of  which  an  abstract  is  sub- 


tional  Cliurch,  where  its  meetings 
were  to  be  h(dd,  was  found  inadequate 
to  acconnnochite  the  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  wish(»d  to  attend.  They 
fiIU»d  the  church  auditorium  and 
«ish»s,  ov(»rHowed  the  vestibules  and 
stairs  to  the  vestry  l>elow,  while  many 
were  unable  (»ven  to  gain  entrance. 


Arningi»nu»nts  wen»  made  for  an  over-     joined : — 


flow  meeting,  but  the  notice  to  this 
eflf(vt  WHS  s<M>n  amended  by  President 
Kliot  with  the  welcome  announcement 
that  the  (s>mmitt(K'  in  charge  had  risen 
to  the  <Hvasion  and  had  pro(»ured  Me- 
chanics' llaU  for  the  met»ting.  To 
this  phuv  the  audience  sjx*edilv  ad- 
journed,   tilling  more  than  half  the 


The  school  of  to-day  is  indebted  to 
the  kindergarten  for  many  of  the 
characteristics  on  which  it  prides 
itself.  The  influence  of  the  kinder- 
garten may  be  recognized  in  school 
systems  which  have  denied  it  a  place ; 
it  is  acknowledged  wherever  the  prog- 
ress of  education  is  thoughtfully  re- 
vi(»wed.     This    beneficent     influence 


seats  on  the  fltn^r  and  two  thirds  in  '^«^  infnsed  a  new  spirit  into  the  pub- 

.1     Ai    »  I    I  lie  si*luK)ls,  and  has  created,  or  at  least 

the  tirst  hakH»nv.  i       i        i                    .            i?    ^      i 

-       ,              *                                      .  «levelojH'd,    a   new   tv|)e   of   teacher. 

In  the  abst^ice  of  the  pn^sident  ot  jj^j^  extension   of   tlie  kindergarten 

the  tlepartment,  Mrs.  Pauline  Agassiz  s^pirit  is  far  more  important  than  the 

Shaw,  whose*  state  of  health  did  not  extension  of  the  kindergarten. 


}H*rmit  her  to  U*  prt^sent,  the  vice- 
pn\sident.  Miss  Stella  L.  \\\mh1, 
ilinueaiHilis  pn^sided.  The  ]>n>gram 
Mas  strong,  pnioticaK  and  of  unusual 
intrrt^si,  including  ad<lrt»sst^s  by  lead- 
ers in  s»H*ial  U^tterment  and  in  tnlu- 
cational  thouglu  outside  of  the  kin- 
dergarten as  wvll  as  by  noted  kinder- 
g^irtners, 

the  g\*ueral  topic  of  the  tirst  st*s- 
sion.  The  Kxreusion  of  the  KimUr- 
garteii  UUal  into  i>ther  Fields  of 
Kducarioiu  \\*a>  tr^^att^l  by  J^ic^^ph 
l.tH\  \  iv»t^pr\»>ideur  of  the  Xlassaohu- 
Si^tts  i'iviv'  l^'«ue.  lHt(>tou«  fr\^m  the 


Among  the  many  traces  of  the  kin- 
dergarten which  ap[>ear  in  general 
fnlucation  to-<lay,  tht^e  are  most  prom- 
inent, and.  ]H'rhaps,  most  truly  indi- 
cate the  kindergarten  spirit: — 

1.  The  mother  instinct  in  the 
teacher  is  ap]>rovtMl,  and  the  pupil  in 
the  s<»hooh  as  in  the  home,  is  appre- 
ciatinl  as  an  intlivi<lual,  not  mertdy 
as  a  part  of  a  machine-  A  life  to  be 
nurtured  takes  the  phuv  of  the  bkx*k 
to  1h^  carved,  or  the  wax  to  he  mould- 
^mK  in  the  phni<e  of  th«*  s<'h«»l.  This 
individual  life  i<  mon^  n^verently  re- 
ganUnl  than  ever  K't'on^  in  the  history 
of  Si'lhnds, 

:?.  i^ur  S4'h»^*ls,  following  the  kin- 
denrarten,  ar^^  euipha<i?:inir  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  gr»»wth  ♦^f  the  individ- 
ual  is  a   dir^vt   rtsulr  of  his  "self- 
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activity."  "Jack  ought  to  know  that ; 
I  have  told  him  twenty  times,"  we 
used  to  say.  The  child's  knowledge 
was  supposed  to  l)e  a  product  of  our 
activity.  Xow  we  know  that  Jack's 
doing,  rather  than  our  prescribing, 
determines  his  growth,  and  the  best 
courses  of  study  arrange  for  his  do- 
ing, under  wise  guidance  and  pre- 
scription. 

3.  The  gosi)el  of  play  has  been 
interpreted  to  us  by  the  kindergarten. 
The  lesson  of  the  playground  has  been 
carried  over  to  the  school  through  the 
mediation  of  the  kindergarten.  The 
four-year-old  plays  The  Five  Knights, 
the  college  senior  presents  As  You 
Like  It.  The  parallel  is  easily  dis- 
cerned. So,  too,  the  mimic  race  of 
the  child's  game  ha^  in  it  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  later  athletics. 

4.  The  power  and  sense  of  coop- 
eration are  developed  in  the  kinder- 
garten. The  many  work  together  for 
good.  The  success  of  all  depends 
u]>on  the  achievement  of  each.  This 
the  schools  are  slowly  learning.  The 
individual  is  brought  to  his  best,  but 
not  for  himself  alone.  The  goal  is 
8er\'ice. 

5.  And  last,  though  not  least,  the 
spiritual  discernment  of  the  meaning 
of  the  t^sk — so  emphatic  in  the  kin- 
dergarten creeds — is  becoming  the 
heritage  of  all  teachers.  The  child 
reaching  for  the  "light  bird"  which 
eludes  his  grasp,  learns  to  rejoice  in 
the  beauty  which  he  cannot  monopo- 
lize, "to  love  the  wood  rose  and  leave 
it  on  its  stalk."  The  kindergarten 
sees  the  spiritual  side  of  experience, 
and  learns  to  measure  results  by  an- 
other gauge  than  the  rate  per  cent. 
The  standard  of  attainment  in  our 
schools  is  no  longer  intellectual  alone. 
The  citizen  and  the  man  overshadow 
the  scholar ;  rather,  the  three  are  one. 
And  for  this  grace  we  must  return 
thanks  in  large  measure  to  the  kin- 
dergarten. 

This  address  was  followed  bv  a  dis- 


cussion opened  by  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard  University,  who  said: — 

Though  I  have  had  less  personal 
observation  of  kindergarten  work 
than  of  the  secondary  and  higher 
work,  I  am  sure  that  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  kindergarten  are  just 
what  are  needed  in  all  grades  of 
schools.  The  lx>st  principle  and  prac- 
tice of  the  kindergarten  is  that  the 
children  should  be  happy  while  they 
learn,  and  that  they  learn  better  while 
hap]>y. 

The  older  view  was  that  there  was 
no  real  work,  no  valuable  discipline 
in  school,  except  through  disagree- 
able, painful  and  repulsive  processes. 
This  idea  received  support  from  the 
theological  doctrine  that  solid  good 
can  come  to  poor  humanity  only 
through  pain,  misery,  and  unhappi- 
ness.  It  is  this  hideous  error  in  edu- 
cation against  which  the  kindergarten 
contends.  The  kindergarten  brought 
the  antidote  for  this  poison  in  the 
mind  of  youth. 

For  generations  systematic  educa- 
tion has  been  looked  on  by  the  young 
as  an  infliction  to  be  endured,  an  in- 
terference with  the  natural  joys  of 
life.  How  many  adults  still  regard 
labor  as  a  curse,  and  the  earning  of  a 
livelihood  as  an  obstacle  to  happiness ! 
Yet  labor  creates  the  home  and  civ- 
ilized society.  It  is  always  the  in- 
terest in  labor  and  the  product  of 
labor  that  makes  it  happy. 

Every  intelligent  person  to-day 
seeks  his  fundamental  satisfactions 
through  labor — labor  with  a  loving 
motive.  For  instance,  the  hard  work 
done  to  prepare  for  this  convention 
called  for  patience  with  details,  and 
persistence  in  overcoming  obstacles, 
under  no  little  anxiety  al>out  the  out- 
come, but  there  are  no  better  satis- 
fied men  at  this  moment  than  the  l(X»al 
executive  committee  for  this  conven- 
tion. They  are  happy  in  their  legiti- 
mate reward,  these  profitable  meet- 
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ings,  these  glad  thousands.  At  school 
the  child  should  work  with  hope  of 
achievement  and  with  the  sense  of 
having  achieved,  and  that  child  onjy 
is  to  be  pitied  who  is  unable  to  win 
this  satisfaction.  Are  not  these  the 
inducements  to  hard  work  which  sat- 
isfy and  profit  grown-up  people  ?  The 
kindergarten  sets  them  before  little 
children. 

The  motive  of  the  kindergarten, 
"Joy  in  doing,"  should  be  the  motive 
in  all  education,  and  the  inspiring, 
the  happy  motive  of  every  stage  of 
human  life. 

Dr.  Michael  Anagnos,  director  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Soutli  Boston,  turned  the  attention  of 
the  audience  to  the  beneficial  effects 
of  kindergarten  methods  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  feeble-minded.  His 
paper  is  here  presented : — 

There  is  no  clearer  evidence  of  the 
value  and  significance  of  the  kinder- 
garten than  the  fact  that  its  methods, 
as  systematized  and  put  into  practice 
by  Froebel,  are  the  basis  in  all  educa- 
tion at  the  present  day.  They  are 
definite  in  their  purpose  and  univer- 
sal in  their  scope.  They  form  the 
foundation  of  rational  pedagogy  and 
have  infused  new  vitality  into  this 
science.  They  run  parallel  tvith  the 
entire  educational  career  of  the  child, 
the  youth  and  the  man.  They  con- 
tain within  themselves  the  elements 
of  that  idealistic  philosophy  which 
aims  t^  unfold  the  mental  faculties, 
cultivate  the  heart,  promote  self- 
activity,  plant  the  seeds  of  altruism, 
transform  thought  and  sweeten  life. 
The  educational  fires  fed  by  them 
bum  so  steadily  that  their  glow  not 
only  illumines  and  brightens  the  hori- 
zon of  the  kindergarten,  but  has  pene- 
trated into  the  rooms  of  the  different 
fi:rades  of  public  schools,  from  the 
lowe«*t  to  the  highest,  whence  it  is  ban- 


ishing the  prevailing  mechanical 
modes  of  teaching  and  learning  and 
the  gloom  which  these  are  likely  to 
produce. 

These  methods  apply  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  training  of  little 
blind  boys  and  girls  than  they  do  to 
that  of  normal  children. 

Bereft  of  one  of  the  royal  avenues 
of  sense  and  born  for  the  most  part 
to  poverty  and  misery,  these  hapless 
children  live  in  ever-enduring  dark- 
ness and  are  terribly  hampered  in 
their  inovements  and  greatly  circum- 
scribed in  their  opportunities  for 
bodily  exercise.  Their  infirmity  ex- 
erts a  baneful  influence  upon  all  sides 
of  their  being  and  impedes  the  har- 
monious development  of  their  phys- 
ical, intellectual  and  moral  powers. 
It  deprives  them  of  all  incentives  to 
locomotion  and  cuts  them  off  from  the 
ordinary  ways  of  play.  It  weakens 
the  springs  of  activity  and  engenders 
timidity,  irresolution,  and  habits  of 
indolence  and  idleness.  Pale  faces, 
flaccid  muscles,  enervated  constitu- 
tions, stamina  far  below  the  normal 
standard,  unsightly  bodily  idiosyn- 
crasies and  peculiarities,  aversion  to 
steady  exertion,  erroneous  or  imper- 
fect conceptions  and  mental  pictures 
of  the  outer  world,  undeveloped  and 
unregulated  powers  of  imagination, 
narrow  and  incorrect  views  of  things, 
strong  tendencies  to  selfishness, — 
these  are  some  of  the  undesirable  ef- 
fects which  are  inherent  in  the  loss  of 
sight  and  which  beset  the  path  of  edu- 
cation of  the  victims  of  this  calamity 
with  serious  obstructions  and  peculiar 
hindrances. 

Owing  to  the  low  state  of  his  or- 
ganic constitution  the  life  of  a  blind 
child  is  set  in  that  minor  key  which 
produces  what  Wordsworth  calls  the 
"still,  sad  music  of  humanity."  When 
h^  enters  school  he  is  burdened  with 
all  the  disabilities  which  have  lust 
been  enumerated;  and  the  problem 
how  to  unfold  his  mental  faculties  and 
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foster  his  native  capacities  is  ren- 
dered thereby  very  perplexing  and 
very  hard  to  solve  satisfactorily.  His 
development  must  of  necessity  be 
chiefly  gained  through  his  fingers; 
but  the  inevitable  difficulties  which 
in  the  natural  order  of  things  are  to 
be  encountered  in  his  training  are 
enormously  increased  by  the  feeble 
condition  of  his  nerveless  little  hands 
which  are  destined  to  interpret  the 
universe  to  his  mind,  and  upon  which 
he  must  depend  for  a  great  part  of 
his  objective  knowledge. 

Now,  of  all  the  instrumentalities 
which  can  be  successfully  employed 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  overcoming 
these  obstacles  and  of  producing  re- 
sults of  a  superior  character,  the  kin- 
dergarten is  the  most  promising. 

This  system  is  admirably  suited 
for  the  training  of  little  blind  boys 
and  girls,  containing  as  it  does  wiUi- 
in  itself  that  principle  of  organic  life 
manifested  in  gradual  development 
and  the  power  of  counteracting  the 
undesirable  effects  produced  by  the 
destruction  of  the  visual  sense  and  by 
the  weakening  and  degrading  influ- 
ences to  which  sightless  children  are 
exposed.  It  supplies  the  air,  the  sun- 
light, and  the  showers,  which  make 
them  grow  strong  and  healthy  and 
which  are  needed  to  secure  the  germi- 
nation of  the  seed  of  their  faculties 
planted  in  the  soil  of  a  parched 
and  imperfect  physical  organiication. 
Through  the  Gifts  and  Occupations, 
it  provides  the  lx»st  and  most  effective 
means  of  training  the  tiny  fingers  to 
ordinary  use«,  and  of  inducing  that 
muscular  control  of  the  hand  which 
renders  it  an  intelligent  executor  of 
the  decrees  of  the  will  and  a  faithful 
fiervant  to  the  mental  faculties.  It 
fltimulates  the  inventive  powers  of  the 
children  and  promotes  their  love  of 
construction.  It  sets  the  wheel  of 
their  observation  in  motion  and  ^ives 
to  them  correct  mental  images  of  ob- 
jects and  of  representative  processes 


in  the  world  of  nature  and  of  indus- 
try. It  teaches  them  to  perceive  dis- 
tinctly, to  si^eak  plainly,  and  to  rea- 
son rightly.  It  affords  them  un- 
equaled  facilities  for  gaining  an  ade- 
quate concej)tion  of  forms  of  various 
kinds,  and  rare  opportunities  for  the 
cultivation  and  refinement  of  their 
remaining  senses.  It  enables  them  to 
acquire  patience,  perseverance,  man- 
ual dexterity,  self-control,  and  force 
of  will.  Finally,  by  its  daily  exer- 
cises in  right  thinking  and  doing,  it 
infuses  into  them  a  spirit  of  upright- 
ness and  truthfidness  and  encourages 
them  to  deeds  of  honesty,  helpfulness, 
self-reliance  and  courtesy,  until  these 
little  periodical  acts  become  habitual. 

Of  the  numerous  beneficent  results 
obtained  from  the  methods  and  proc- 
esses of  the  kindergarten,  supplement- 
ed by  the  simple  exercises  in  the  gym- 
nasium, the  following  are  the  most 
noticeable:  Grood  physical  develop- 
ment, muscular  strength  and  supple- 
ness, habits  of  attention  and  order, 
freedom  and  grace  of  movement, 
quickness  of  invention  and  sanity  of 
imagination,  manual  dexterity,  to- 
gether with  love  of  construction  and 
appreciation  of  utility,  an  elementary 
.  idea  of  symmetry  and  harmony,  and 
initiation  into  the  conventionalities 
of  polite  society  as  shown  in  the  de- 
meanor of  one  child  toward  another, 
and  in  matters  of  eating,  drinking 
and  personal  cleanliness. 

The  methods  of  the  kindergarten 
are  as  beneficial  to  many  older  blind 
persons  as  they  are  to  children  of 
tender  age.  Indeed,  without  their 
aid  there  is  no  possibility  of  satisfac- 
tory development  in  the  case  of  a 
large  number  of  gro^vn-up  pupils 
whose  minds  are  immature  and  im- 
trained,  and  whose  muscles  have  be- 
come risrid  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
use.  The  excellent  work  which 
Tl«mabai,  the  high  ca^'te  widow,  is 
doine:  in  Tndin,  affords  a  striking 
proof  of  this  nece^'sitv.     She  begins 
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all  her  educational  efforts  in  behalf 
of  girls  and  young  women,  from  the 
age  of  four  to  twenty  years,  by  em- 
ploying the  methods  of  the  kindergar- 
ten with  its  Gifts,  Occupations, 
games  and  songs ;  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  remarkable  success  of  her  plan  is 
attributable  to  this  procedure.  Cer- 
tain blind  young  men  and  women  are 
in  a  similar  condition,  and  they 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
precisely.  They  should  have  a  thor- 
ough preliminary  training  in  the  ele- 
mentary occupations  of  the  kinder- 
garten, such  as  card-pricking  and 
sewing,  weaving  and  the  use  of  vari- 
ous Gifts,  so  that  they  may  develop 
constructive  and  creative  power  be- 
fore they  are  taught  to  read  and  -write 
and  before  they  learn  a  trade.  Thus, 
besides  receiving  the  advantage  of 
the  ethical  and  intuitional  training, 
which  is  the  main  power  of  the  kin- 
dergarten system,  they  will  at  the 
same  time  gain  an  idea  of  industry, 
thrift  and  citizenship. 

Froebel's  methods  of  education  are 
no  less  valuable  for  the  harmonious 
development  of  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons than  they  are  for  the  blind.  In 
addition  to  the  numerous  essential 
benefits  which  the  kindergarten  con- 
fers upon  all  classes  of  children,  de- 
fective as  well  as  normal,  it  bestows 
special  l>enefitf?  upon  those  bereft  of 
hearing  who  have  no  means  of  com- 
munication with  those  around  them 
and  who  live  in  entire  isolation  from 
their  environment  and  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world.  Through  the  activity  of  their 
fingers,  and  the  exertion  of  their  at- 
tention, it  opens  the  portals  of  the 
vacant  mind,  which  seems  to  be  a  ver- 
itable tahnla  rasa,  and  creates  in  it 
certain  simple  and  elementary  ideas 
totrether  with  the  necessity  of  using 
some  kind  of  syml)ols  or  signs  for 
their  expression.  These  are  valu- 
able steps  towards  awakening  the  in- 
tellect from  its  dormant  condition  to 


consciousness ;  and,  by  being  steadily 
followed  in  a  rational  way,  lead  to 
the  constant  development  of  thought 
and  the  acquisition  of  adequate  lan- 
guage for  its  interpretation. 

So  far  as  backward  and  feeble- 
minded children  are  concerned,  there 
are  no  better  or  more  fruitful  meth- 
ods for  their  training  than  those  af- 
forded by  the  Gifts  and  Occupations 
of  the  kindergarten.  These  can  be 
most  successfully  employed  in  kin- 
dling the  sparks  of  intelligence  which 
may  be  found  buried  in  the  convolu- 
tions of  weak  and  imperfect,  if  not 
distorted,  brains. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  kindergarten 
are  fundamental  in  all  education  from 
the  nursery  to  the  university  and  that, 
by  adapting  their  application  to  all 
classes  of  children  and  to  different 
stages  of  growth,  they  will  produce 
such  results  as  cannot  be  obtained 
through  any  other  system  of  training. 

For  these,  and  much  more,  Froebel 
deserves  to  be  honored  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  educators  of  the  world, 
and  his  name  is  to  be  praised  and 
blessed  as  that  of  a  great  apostle  of 
humanity. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Anagnos' 
address,  which  like  President  Eliot's 
bad  dwelt  upon  the  good  effects  of  the 
kindergarten,  Mr.  James  J.  Green- 
ough,  master  of  Xoble  and  Green- 
ough's  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  spoke 
in  a  somewhat  different  strain,  mix- 
ing warning  with  his  appreciation. 
His  subject  was  Some  Dangers  in  the 
Application  of  Kindergarten  Prin- 
ciples. 

Because  T  recognize  the  debt  which 
all  education  owes  to  the  principles 
of  the  kindergarten,  I  wish  to  point 
out  some  dangerous  tendencies  in  the 
application  of  these  principles  which 
I  have  noticed  in  my  work  with  older 
children. 
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To  ebiklren  of  parents  whose  en- 
vironment has  cut  them  off  either 
wholly  or  partially  from  the  ^thetic 
side  of  life,  from  literature  and  art, 
from  the  truth  and  beauty  of  life,  the 
kindergarten  has  opened  a  new  world 
of  thought.  It  has  uplifted  them  and 
increased  their  powers  of  enjoyment 
an  hundredfold.  Into  lives  of  mo- 
notonous dullness  it  has  brought  its 
message  of  sweetness  and  light.  Upon 
such  children  the  effects  of  the  kin- 
dergarten must  be  good,  but  it  has 
some  serious  dangers  for  children  of 
more  fortunate  parents,  unless  ap- 
plied with  great  care. 

I  have  prepared  boys  for  Harvard 
College  for  twenty  years  in  Boston, 
boys  whose  parents  are  well-to-do. 
Their  fathers  and  grandfathers  have 
^nerally  had  a  college  education. 
Their  surroundings  from  infancy 
have  been  such  as  to  stimulate  the 
mental  processes.  In  their  first  dozen 
years  they  have  often  lived  through 
experiences  which  would  have  suf- 
ficed our  ancestors  for  a  lifetime. 
They  have  had  horses. and  boats,  spent 
their  summers  in  the  country  and 
their  winters  in  the  city.  They  have 
had  everything  in  their  lives  except 
the  struggle  to  obtain,  and  the  devel- 
opment and  enjovment  which  comes 
from  this  struggle. 

Their  needs  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  children  I  first  men- 
tioned. They  Ho  not  need  the  widen- 
ing of  their  horizon — it  seems  some- 
times far  too  wide  already.  They  do 
need  the  training  in  manual  dexter- 
ity and  the  unselfish  ideals  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. They  do  not  need  senti- 
mentality such  as  I  heard  of  in  a  pri- 
vate kindergarten  this  .  winter,  to 
which  a  child  took  a  favorite  doll 
named  bv  the  child  herself,  Mary 
Jane  O'Reilly,  after  a  very  dear 
nurse,  only  to  come  back  in  tears  be- 
cause the  name  had  l)een  changed  to 
Bluebell  on  the  ground  that  the  old 
name  was  not  a  pretty  one.     They  do 


need  to  have  impressed  upon  them, 
more  than  anything  else,  the  lesson 
which  the  other  children  learn  from 
their  daily  lives,  that  7nan  must  work. 

These  boys  form  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  school 
boys,  but  in  all  our  large  cities  there 
are  two  or  more  private  schools  for 
them,  l>esides  the  large  boarding 
schools  which  fit  for  college,  so  that 
their  needs  are  at  least  worth  consid- 
eration. Many  of  these  boys  will 
have  large  responsibilities  of  wealth 
and  position.  They  must  be  trained 
to  meet  these  responsibilities.  They 
must  learn  to  be  industrious  and  per- 
sistent. It  is  easy  to  learn  the  lesson 
of  industry  and  persistence  if  our 
daily  bread  depends  upon  our  own 
exertions,  if  we  must  struggle  to  ob- 
tain. Xeeds  must  when  the  devil 
drives.  It  is  hard  to  learn  it  if  the 
bread  is  put  in  our  mouths,  if  we 
obtain  without  a  struggle.  It  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  the  education  of 
tliis  type  of  boy  to  make  him  realize 
that  work  is  worth  while,  to  form  in 
him  a  habit  of  doing  his  work  witli- 
out  stopping  to  question  whether  it  is 
interesting  or  not.  He  has  so  much 
in  his  surroundings  to  interest  and 
distract  him  and  so  little  to  make  him 
work,  that  school  must  above  all  teach 
him  application  and  persistence. 
Anything  in  his  education  which 
tends  to  weaken  his  sense  of  duty  and 
his  self-dependence  unfits  him  for  the 
burdens  he  is  to  bear.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  kindergarten 
training  with  this  type  of  boy  has  this 
dangerous  tendency,  although  noth- 
ing in  the  principles  of  Froebel  ought 
to  produce  this  result  if  rightly  ap- 
plied. 

It  had  l>een  my  general  impression 
for  many  years,  in  common  with 
many  secondary  fitting  school  teach- 
ers, that  boys  who  had  received  kin- 
dergarten training  were  for  some  rea- 
son less  successful  in  preparing  for 
college  than  those  who  had  not  had 
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it ;  but  distrusting  a  mere  impression 
I  consulted  my  school  records  for  evi- 
dence to  support  or  contradict  my 
previous  impression.  The  list  of  kin- 
dergarten trained  boys  was  startling 
from  the  similarity  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  boys  whose  names  ap- 
peared in  it.  This  similarity  was  so 
pronounced  that  one  teacher  in  the 
school,  after  hearing  the  first  ten  or 
a  dozen  names  on  the  list,  named  a 
dozen  more  without  a  single  mistake, 
merely  because  he  recognized  in  them 
these  same  characteristics.  Almost 
all  of  these  boys  were  deficient  in  just 
those  qualities  which  I  have  said  are 
particularly  necessary  for  this  type  of 
boy — application  and  persistence. 
They  make  mistakes  in  translation 
from  foreign  Janguages  and  the  clas- 
sics becaiaij(e  they  have  only  half 
learned  the  paradigms  of  inflection. 
English  suffers  from  bad  spelling  and 
inaccurate  use  of  syntax.  They  un- 
derstand the  theory  of  mathematical 
processes,  but  somehow  fail  to  reach 
correct  results.  In  history  their 
conclusions  are  vitiated  by  inaccu- 
rate data  about  actual  events.  They 
arc  not  thorough.  Thoy  are  weak 
throughout  on  facts  and  details  which 
are  hard  to  master  and  offer  very 
little  excitement  or  interest  in  them- 
selves. These  facts  and  details  are 
drudgery  to  us  all  unless  we  have 
formed  a  habit  of  doing  what  we  set 
out  to  do  whether  we  find  it  interest- 
ing or  not ;  unless  we  find  our  excite- 
ment and  interest  in  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  a  difficult  task; 
unless  we  do  our  duty  either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  because  it  is 
our  duty.  These  bovs  are  weak  in 
this  particular  kind  of  knowledge,  be- 
cause things  have  been  made  too  easy 
in  their  early  training  and  they  have 
become  accustomed  to  have  some  one 
supply  an  adventitious  interest  to 
hold  th^ir  attention.  They  are  easily 
interested  as  long  as  a  teacher  can 
work  with  them,  but  when  they  study 


by  themselves  their  interest  soon  flags 
and  comparatively  little  is  accom- 
plished. Their  attention  is  easily 
diverted  from  the  subject  in  hand. 
They  have  a  scattering  versatility,  a 
wide  but  too  superficial  interest,  a 
quickness  revolting  against  hard 
work,  a  dependence  upon  others  and 
too  little  ability  to  work  by  them- 
selves. 

The  principles  of  Froebel,  if  prop- 
erly applied,  can  and  should 
strengthen  them  just  where  they  need 
it,  in  the  realization  of  the  need  of 
work  and  the  power  to  work ;  but  an 
abuse  of  these  principles  cooperating 
with  their  environment  in  which 
there  is  no  incentive  to  work  is  bound 
to  weaken  them.  Such  an  abuse  of 
kindergarten  principles  is  only  too 
easy.  Mawkish  sentimentality,  con- 
stant help  by  the  teacher,  allowing  a 
child  to  abandon  work  which  he  has 
once  begim  before  it  is  finished  and 
continuance  of  methods  adapted  to 
the  infant  minds  after  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  need  stronger  mental  food 
were  never  contemplated  by  Froebel 
and  are  directly  contrary  to  his  ideas, 
but  do  exist  in  many  private  kinder- 
gartens to-day,  especially  in  the  inter- 
mediate and  advanced  classes  con- 
ducted on  kindergarten  principles, 
through  which  most  of  my  pupils  have 
passed. 

An  average  of  the  year's  record  in 
both  recitations  and  examinations  by 
classes  still  further  supported  my 
general  impression.  The  average  of 
kindergarten  Ikivs  was  lower  in  every 
class  from  the  first  class,  which  had 
already  passed  the  TTarvard  prelimi- 
nary examination,  down  to  the 
seventh  class  of  boys,  from  ten  to 
eleven  years  old.  There  is,  of  course, 
nothing  conclusive  in  statistics  from 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys,  of 
whom  one  third  had  received  kinder- 
garten training,  but  the  uniformity 
of  marked  characteristics  in  the  kin- 
dergarten   trained    boys    and    their 
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anding  certainly  sound  a  note 
ling  and  point  to  possible  dan- 
this  type  of  child.  The  kin- 
en  seems  to  have  tended  to 
lese  boys  less  industrious,  less 
nt  and  less  able  to  endure 
•y  which  cannot  be  eliminated 
fe,  either  at  school  or  in  the 
outside.  It  seems  to  have 
X)  arouse  in  them  a  sense  of 
lich  ought,  above  all  things,  to 
ered  in  this  particular  type. 
my  experience  has  been  pecul- 
infortunate  or  kindergarten 
les  have  dangerous  possibili- 
wrongly  applied. 
?htly  applied  I  know  that  kin- 
en  principles  will  not  produce 
ffects,  from  my  experience  of 
1  children,  all  three  of  whom 
tended  an  f^xcellent  kindergar- 
d    j»rofite(l    immensely    there- 

cond  danger  in  the  extension 
lergart^en  principles  to  older 
n  is  closely  allied  to  this, — 
weakening  a  growing  mind  by 
g  a  child  to  develop  along  the 
least  resistance  by  permitting 
phoose  his  ovm  course  of  study. 
ho\  rightly  lays  down  the  prin- 
bat  no  education  is  of  value 
s  impressed  u]>on  a  child  from 
r ;  that  interest  nuist  be  aroused 
y  subjtH't  so  that  the  desire  for 
ation  and  instruction  shall 
rom  within.  This  is  very  dif- 
however,  from  following  the 
I  the  child  and  teaching  him 
if>se  sul)ject<?  which  he  wishes 
ue  or  for  which  he  shows  a  pnr- 
taste. 

,  of  course,  preposteron«i  to  sav 
child  who  does  not  wish  to 
nathematics  should  be  allowed 
^se  some  other  subject  in  its 
uid  abqnclon  mathematics  en- 
T«  it  rot  tme  that  the  clear, 
mind  "hi^h  take*  naturally  to 
rv  Tiof»ds  it  f«r  less  than  the 
il  Blind  which  turns  awav  from 


it?  Xatural  aptitudes,  of  course, 
differ.  One  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison,  but  can  we  decide  for 
a  child  or  can  we  let  him  decide  that 
he  shall  not  take  a  certain  study  be- 
fore we  have  tried  to  arouse  his  in- 
terest in  it?  It  is  our  duty  to  lead 
as  intelligently  as  we  can.  It  is  his 
duty  to  follow.  It  is  so  difficult  to 
arouse  interest  in  some  subjects  and 
so  easy  to  take  advantage  of  the 
child's  momentary  desires,  that  the 
importance  of  leading  is  frequently 
lost  sight  of  in  the  ease  of  following. 
Such  a  course  is  fatal  to  the  best  de- 
velopment of  lx>th  mind  and  charac- 
ter. It  is  weakening  to  both,  and 
l>ound  to  exaggerate  still  more  the 
failings  I  have  previously  mentioned. 
Every  man  must  do  many  things 
which  are  disagreeable  in  the  doing. 
ITis  education  must  not  unfit  him  to 
do  this  or  make  it  more  difficult  for 
him  to  do  it.  Heaven  help  the  child 
who  has  always  followed  his  own  in- 
clinations! 

In  applying  kindergarten  princi- 
ples, then,  to  education  to  secure  their 
innumerable  benefits,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  man  must  l)e  persistent  and 
self-dependent,  ready  to  meet  and 
overcome  obstacles  in  order  to  reach 
his  Ix^st  development.  Let  us  beware 
of  smoothing  the  child's  road,  help- 
ing him  over  all  the  rough  places,  or 
of  following  his  lead  so  that  he  be- 
comes desnltorv,  dependent  u|)on 
others,  and  ready  to  turn  aside  at  any 
obstacle  because  too  weak  to  surmount 
or  remove  it. 

The  poor  or  b<id  kindergarten  may 
do  infinite  harm  to  mind  and  charac- 
ter. The  good  kindergarten  is  in- 
valuable. 

Superintendent  F.  Louis  Sohhiu  of 
St.  Louis  closed  the  discussion.  Tie 
curtailed  his  address  nnich  to  the  re- 
gret of  the  audience  who  would  fain 
have  waited,  although  the  hour  was 
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whelming  crowd  were  so  perfectly 
planned  and  so  admirably  carried 
out,  that  delegates  were  warm  in 
their  praise  and  gratitude  for  the 
completeness  with  which  their  needs 
and  wishes  were  met.  To  the  Boston 
committee,  with  President  Eliot  at  its 
head,  the  credit  for  this  success  is  due. 
Copley  Square,  being  a  beautiful 
locality  and  easily  acc^essible  from  all 
parts  of  the  city,  was  chosen  as  the 
rallying  point,  and  the  choice  proved 
most  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  All 
the  leading  hotels  in  the  vicinity  were 
used  for  state  headquarters,  and  the 
many  near-by  churches,  halls,  and  au- 
ditoriums were  given  up  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  various  de))artments.  The 
headquarters  of  the  convention  at  the 
Walker  Building  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  pre- 
sented a  busy  scene  with  its  ever- 
changing  crowd  of  arrivals,  waiting 
in  line  to  reach  the  registration 
bureau.  With  the  certificate  of  mem- 
bership was  given  the  ofiicial  badge, 
— a  small  gold-plated  medal,  suitably 
inscribed,  with  the  State  House  in 
relief,  and  having  a  blue  or  white 
ribbon  attached  to  denote  active  or 
associate  member.  An  envelope  was 
also  given  containing  the  official  pro- 
gram, two  excellent  souvenir  guide- 
books of  Boston,  bulletins  of  school 
exhibits  and  excursions,  and  other  in- 
teresting matter.  A  large  tent  was 
pitched  on  the  grass  between  two  of 
the  Technology  Buildings  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  visitors,  and  from  here 
they  were  escorted  to  their  lodging 
places  by  Boston  school  boys  in  full 
uniform .  Clubhouses,  schoolhouses, 
public    buildings,    and    homes    were 


freely  opened  to  this  great  company, 
and  universities  and  other  institu- 
tions, pul)lie  and  private,  united  to 
make  the  visitors  welcome. 

Perhaps  the  most  novel  feature  of 
the  work  of  the  committee  on  hospi- 
tality was  t!ie  Women's  Clubhouse,  a 
delightful  rest  resort  which  had  been 
fitted  up  at  the  Girls'  Latin  School  on 
Boylston  street.  With  its  spacious 
parlors  and  writing  rooms,  its  rest 
rooms  and  dressing  rooms,  it  was  a 
haven  of  refuge  for  the  tired  ones, 
and  seldom  were  any  of  its  comfort- 
able armchairs  and  couches  unf>ccu- 
pied.  In  this  building  was  also 
located  the  temporary  relief  hospital 
for  men  and  women,  fitted  out  by  the 
Boston  City  Hospital  with  matron  in 
charge  and  nurses  from  four  differ- 
ent hospitals  in  constant  attendance. 

At  Copley  Hall  a  Convention  Club- 
house for  both  men  and  women  was 
also  eiiuip))ed  with  everything  to  give 
comfort  and  enjoyment.  All  its  fur- 
nishings and  decorations  were  of  the 
most  artistic  order,  the  flowers  in 
especial  giving  the  eye  a  rich  feast. 
WTiat  might  be  termed  the  kindergar- 
ten headquarters  was  at  6  Marlboro 
street,  where  the  Eastern  Kindergar- 
ten Association  has  its  home,  and 
many  kindergartners  went  there  to 
meet  friends  and  to  make  new  ac- 
quaintances. 

Social  events  were  numerous  dur- 
ing the  entire  week.  They  varied 
from  private  receptions  and  afternoon 
teas  to  the  large  public  receptions 
given  by  various  organizations  and 
by  different  states.  Two  general  re- 
ceptions were  given  Tuesday  evening 
from  nine  to  eleven   in  the  Boston 
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Public  Library  and  in  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts.  Not  only  music  and 
conversation  were  enjoyed,  but  the 
artistic  treasures  for  which  these 
buildings  are  famous.  An  added  at- 
traction at  the  Museum  was  a  notable 
exhibition  of  portraits  by  John  S. 
Sargent. 

Beautiful  homes  in  and  around 
Boston  were  opened  to  the  teachers, 
and  entertainment  was  provided  on  a 
liberal  scale  at  these  receptions. 
Among  them  was  one  especially  for 
the  kindergartners  given  by  Mrs. 
John  0.  Phillips  at  "Moraine  Farm," 
her  picturesque  summer  home  on  the 
borders  of  Wenham  Lake  in  North 
Beverly.  Here  the  kindergartners 
were  most  cordially  received  by  Mrs. 
Phillips,  her  daughters  and  friends, 
and  spent  a  delightful  afternoon. 

Boston,  with  its  suburbs,  its  beau- 
tiful harbor  and  fine  buildings,  its 
historic  sites,  statues,  monuments 
and  imrivaled  parks,  was  pronounced 
an  ideal  convention  city.  Expedi- 
tions of  all  sorts  were  organized, 
walking  parties,  trolley  rides,  coach- 
ing trips  and  harbor  and  ocean  excur- 
sions. Many  flocked  to  the  beaches, 
some  to  the  Navy  Yard  and  Bunker 
Hill  Moniunent,  and  others  visited 
famous  buildings  and  old  burying 
grounds. 

People  were  entertained  by  the 
hundreds  at  Plymouth,  Salem,  Con- 
cord, and  Lexington,  and  went  in 
oven  greater  numbers  to  Cambridge, 
visiting  the  homes  of  Longfellow  and 
Tx)well,  and  roaming  through  the 
grounds  and  buildings  of  old  Har- 
vard, which  kept  open  house  in  an 
unprecedented  and  most  generous 
manner. 


Best  of  all  to  many  visitors  were 
the  two  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall, 
at  which  Berlioz's  La  Damnation  de 
Fniist  was  rendered  by  eminent  solo- 
ists, with  a  male  chorus  of  two  hun- 
dred and  a  female  chorus  of  one  hun- 
dred, and  an  orchestra  of  sixty-five, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Music  Com- 
mittee and  the  conductorship  of  Mr. 
B.  J.  Lang. 

The  School  Exhibits  were  not  neg- 
]e(^ted  in  the  general  sightseeing.  Of 
special  interest  were  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pictures  suitable  for  decora- 
tion of  schoolrooms  exhibited  by  the 
Boston  Art  Club,  and  the  various 
places  for  school  gardens  by  the  Bos- 
ton Normal  School.  The  Indian  ex-, 
hibit,  which  occupied  four  rooms  in 
the  Rogers  Building,  was  admirable 
and  complete  and  showed  in  many 
ways  the  Indian's  skill  in  learning 
and  rloing. 

The  reservation  of  afternoons  for 
recreation  was  greatly  appreciated 
and  resulted  in  increased  zest  and  en- ' 
thusiasm  for  the  meetings  which,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  as- 
sociation, were  held  only  mornings 
and  evenings.  The  general  sessions 
were  held  every  evening  in  Mechan- 
ics' Hall  and  were  marked  by  the 
presence  of  an  unusual  number  of  the 
leading  educators  of  the  country'.  At 
the  opening  session  on  Monday  even- 
ing, which  was  the  largest  meeting  of 
the  convention,  there  was  not  even 
standing  room  in  the  vast  auditorium. 

All  the  department  meetings  were 
also  well  attended  and  those  of  the 
kindergarten,  which  have  l)eeii  hith- 
erto regretfully  small,  su<ldenly  out- 
grew all  the  other  de))artinent  meet- 
ings. 
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So  great  was  the  interest  manifest- 
ed in  the  opening  scission  of  this  de- 
partment that  the  South  Congrega- 
tional Church,  where  its  meetings 
were  to  be  held,  was  found  inadequate 
to  acci^nnmodate  the  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  wished  to  attend.  They 
filled  the  ehureh  auditorium  and 
aisles,  overflowe<l  the  vestibules  and 
stairs  to  the  vestry  below,  while  many 
were  unable  even  to  gain  entrance. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  an  over- 
flow meeting,  but  the  notice  to  this 
(»ffect  was  srKju  amended  by  President 
Eliot  with  the  welcome  announcement 
that  the  committee  in  charge  had  risen 
to  the  r)ccasir)n  and  had  procured  Me- 
chanics' Ilall  for  the  meeting.  To 
this  place  the  audience  s]>eedily  ad- 
journed, filling  inore  than  half  the 
seats  on  the  fl<M)r  and  two  thirds  in 
the  first  i)alcr)ny. 

In  the  absence  of  the  ])resident  of 
the  department,  Mrs.  Pauline  Agassiz 
Shaw,  whose  state  of  health  did  not 
])ermit  her  to  be  present,  the  vice- 
jiresident,  ^liss  Stella  L.  Wood, 
Minneapolis,  ]>resi(led.  The  program 
wns  strong,  ])ra(*ticHl,  an<l  of  unusual 
interest,  including  addr(»sses  by  lead- 
ers in  socinl  iK'tternient  and  in  edu- 
cationnl  thought  ont-iide  of  the  kin- 
dergarten as  well  as  by  noted  kinder- 
gartners. 

TInirsdnff,  J  tilt/  f), 

T1h»  general  topic  of  the  first  ses- 
sion. The  Kxt(»nsion  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Idc^d  into  Other  Fields  of 
Kducation,  was  treat(»d  by  Joseph 
L(H>,  vice-president  n{  the  Massachu- 
setts Civic  Leag\u»,  Boston,  from  the 


standpoint  of  social  effort.  Mr. 
I>ee's  finely  interpretive  paper,  en- 
title<I  Kindergarten  Principles  in 
S<^)cial  Work,  will  be  published  in  full 
in  the  Octol^er  numl)er  of  Kixder- 
GAKTEX  Review.  Miss  Sarah  L. 
Arnold,  dean  of  Simmons  College, 
Br>ston,  won  hearty  applause  by  her 
lively  and  interesting  address  on  Kin- 
dergarten Principles  in  General  Edu- 
cation, of  which  an  abstract  is  sub- 
joined : — 

The  school  of  to-day  is  indebted  to 
the  kindergarten  for  many  of  the 
characteristics  on  which  it  prides 
itself.  The  influence  of  the  kinder- 
garten may  be  recognized  in  school 
systems  which  have  denied  it  a  place ; 
it  is  acknowledged  wherever  the  prog- 
ress of  education  is  thoughtfully  re- 
viewed. This  beneficent  influence 
has  infused  a  new  spirit  into  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  has  created,  or  at  least 
develo))ed,  a  new  type  of  teacher. 
This  extension  of  the  kindergarten 
spirit  is  far  more  important  than  the 
extension  of  the  kindergarten. 

Among  the  many  traces  of  the  kin- 
dergarten Avhich  appear  in  general 
(Mlucation  to-day,  these  are  most  prom- 
inent, and,  ])erha])s,  most  truly  indi- 
cate the  kindergarten  s]>irit: — 

1.  The  mother  instinct  in  the 
teacher  is  ap])roved,  and  the  pupil  in 
the  school,  as  in  the  home,  is  appre- 
ciated as  an  individual,  not  merely 
as  a  part  of  a  machine.  A  life  to  be 
nurtured  takes  the  ])lace  of  the  bhx^k 
to  be  carved,  or  the  wax  to  be  mould- 
ed, in  the  ]>hrase  of  the  school.  This 
individual  life  is  more  reverently  re- 
garded than  ever  before  in  the  history 
(►f  sch<K)ls. 

2.  Our  schools,  following  the  kin- 
d(*rgarten,  are  emphasizing  the  prin- 
cii>le  that  the  growth  of  the  individ- 
ual  is  a   direct   result  of  his   "self- 
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activity."  "Ja<^k  ought  to  know  that ; 
I  have  told  him  twenty  times,"  we 
used  to  say.  The  child's  knowledge 
was  8U]>po.sed  to  he  a  product  of  our 
activity.  Xow  we  know  that  Jack's 
doing,  rather  than  our  prescribing, 
determines  his  growth,  and  the  best 
courses  of  study  arrange  for  his  do- 
ing, under  wise  guidance  and  pre- 
scription. 

•  3.  The  gosi)el  of  play  has  been 
interpreted  to  us  by  the  kindergarten. 
The  lesson  of  the  playground  has  been 
carried  over  to  the  school  through  the 
mediation  of  the  kindergarten.  The 
four-year-old  plays  The  Five  Knights, 
the  college  senior  presents  As  Yon 
Like  It.  The  parallel  is  easily  dis- 
cerned. So,  too,  the  mimic  race  of 
the  child's  game  has  in  it  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  later  athletics. 

4.  The  power  and  sense  of  coop- 
eration are  developed  in  the  kinder- 
garten. The  many  work  together  for 
good.  The  success  of  all  depends 
u]>on  the  achievement  of  each.  This 
the  schools  are  slowly  learning.  The 
individual  is  brought  to  his  best,  but 
not  for  himself  alone.  The  goal  is 
ser\'ice. 

5.  And  last,  though  not  least,  the 
spiritual  discernment  of  the  meaning 
of  the  task — so  emphatic  in  the  kin- 
dergarten creeds — is  becoming  the 
heritage  of  all  teachers.  The  child 
reaching  for  the  ^iight  bird"  which 
eludes  his  grasp,  learns  to  rejoice  in 
the  beauty  which  he  cannot  monopo- 
lize, "to  love  the  wood  rose  and  leave 
it  on  its  stalk."  The  kindergarten 
sees  the  spiritual  side  of  experience, 
and  learns  to  measure  results  by  an- 
other gauge  than  the  rate  per  cent. 
The  standard  of  attainment  in  our 
schools  is  no  longer  intellectual  alone. 
The  citizen  and  the  man  overshadow 
the  scholar ;  rather,  the  three  are  one. 
And  for  this  grace  we  must  return 
thanks  in  large  measure  to  the  kin- 
dergarten. 

This  address  was  followed  bv  a  dis- 


cussion opened  by  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard  University,  who  said: — 

Though  I  have  had  less  personal 
observation  of  kindergarten  work 
than  of  the  secondary  and  higher 
work,  I  am  sure  that  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  kindergarten  are  just 
what  are  needed  in  all  grades  of 
schools.  The  best  principle  and  prac- 
tice of  the  kindergarten  is  that  the 
children  should  be  happy  while  they 
learn,  and  that  they  learn  better  while 
hap]>y. 

The  older  view  was  that  there  was 
no  real  work,  no  valuable  discipline 
in  school,  except  through  disagree- 
able, painful  and  repulsive  processes. 
This  idea  received  support  from  the 
theological  doctrine  that  solid  good 
can  come  to  poor  humanity  only 
through  pain,  misery,  and  imhappi- 
ness.  It  is  this  hideous  error  in  edu- 
cation against  which  the  kindergarten 
contends.  The  kindergarten  brought 
the  antidote  for  this  poison  in  the 
mind  of  youth. 

For  generations  systematic  educa- 
tion has  been  looked  on  by  the  young 
as  an  infliction  to  be  endured,  an  in- 
terference with  the  natural  joys  of 
life.  How  many  adults  still  regard 
labor  as  a  curse,  and  the  earning  of  a 
livelihood  as  an  obstacle  to  happiness ! 
Yet  labor  creates  the  home  and  civ- 
ilized society.  It  is  always  the  in- 
terest in  labor  and  the  product  of 
labor  that  makes  it  happy. 

Every  intelligent  person  to-day 
seeks  his  fundamental  satisfactions 
through  labor — labor  with  a  loving 
motive.  For  instance,  the  hard  work 
done  to  prepare  for  this  convention 
called  for  patience  with  details,  and 
persistence  in  overcoming  obstacles, 
under  no  little  anxiety  about  the  out- 
come, but  there  are  no  better  satis- 
fied men  at  this  moment  than  the  local 
executive  committee  for  this  conven- 
tion. They  are  happy  in  their  legiti- 
mate reward,   these  profitable  meet- 
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ings,  these  glad  thousands.  At  school 
the  child  should  work  with  hope  of 
achievement  and  with  the  sense  of 
having  achieved,  and  that  child  only 
is  to  be  pitied  who  is  unable  to  win 
this  satisfaction.  Are  not  these  the 
inducements  to  hard  work  which  sat- 
isfy and  profit  grown-up  people  ?  The 
kindergarten  sets  them  before  little 
children. 

The  motive  of  the  kindergarten, 
"Joy  in  doing,"  should  be  the  motive 
in  all  education,  and  the  inspiring, 
the  happy  motive  of  every  stage  of 
human  life. 

Dr.  Michael  Anagnos,  director  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
South  Boston,  turned  the  attention  of 
the  audience  to  the  beneficial  effects 
of  kindergarten  methods  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  feeble-minded.  His 
paper  is  here  presented: — 

There  is  no  clearer  evidence  of  the 
value  and  significance  of  the  kinder- 
garten than  tlie  fact  that  its  methods, 
as  systematized  and  put  into  practice 
by  Froebel,  are  the  basis  in  all  educa- 
tion at  the  present  day.  They  are 
definite  in  their  purpose  and  univer- 
sal in  their  scope.  They  form  the 
foundation  of  rational  pedagogy  and 
have  infused  new  vitality  into  this 
science.  They  run  parallel  tvith  the 
entire  educational  career  of  the  child, 
the  youth  and  the  man.  They  con- 
tain wdthin  themselves  the  elements 
of  that  idealistic  philosophy  which 
aims  io  unfold  the  mental  faculties, 
cultivate  the  heart,  promote  self- 
activity,  plant  the  seeds  of  altruism, 
transform  thought  and  sweeten  life. 
The  educational  fires  fed  by  them 
burn  so  steadily  that  their  glow  not 
only  illumines  and  brightens  the  hori- 
zon of  the  kindergarten,  but  has  pene- 
trated into  the  rooms  of  the  different 
fi:rade<^  of  public  schools,  from  the 
lowe«*t  to  the  highest,  whence  it  is  ban- 


ishing the  prevailing  mechanical 
modes  of  teaching  and  learning  and 
the  gloom  which  these  are  likely  to 
produce. 

These  methods  apply  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  training  of  little 
blind  boys  and  girls  than  they  do  to 
that  of  normal  children. 

Bereft  of  one  of  the  royal  avenues 
of  sense  and  born  for  the  most  part 
to  poverty  and  misery,  these  hapless 
children  live  in  ever-enduring  dark- 
ness and  are  terribly  hampered  in 
their  inoveraents  and  greatly  circum- 
scribed in  their  opportunities  for 
bodily  exercise.  Their  infirmity  ex- 
erts a  baneful  influence  upon  all  sides 
of  their  being  and  impedes  the  har- 
monious development  of  their  phys- 
ical, intellectual  and  moral  powers. 
It  deprives  them  of  all  incentives  to 
locomotion  and  cuts  them  off  from  the 
ordinary  ways  of  ]>lay.  It  we^ikens 
the  springs  of  activity  and  engenders 
timidity,  irresolution,  and  habits  of 
indolence  and  idleness.  Pale  faces, 
flaccid  muscles,  enervated  constitu- 
tions, stamina  far  below  the  normal 
standard,  unsightly  bodily  idiosyn- 
crasies and  peculiarities,  aversion  to 
steady  exertion,  erroneous  or  imper- 
fect conceptions  and  mental  pictures 
of  the  outer  world,  undeveloped  and 
nnrf^ilated  powers  of  imagination, 
narrow  and  incorrect  views  of  things, 
strong  tendencies  to  selfishness, — 
these  are  some  of  the  undesirable  ef- 
fects which  are  inherent  in  the  loss  of 
sight  and  which  beset  the  path  of  edu- 
cation of  the  victims  of  this  calamity 
with  serious  obstructions  and  peculiar 
hindrances. 

Owing  to  the  low  state  of  his  or- 
ganic constitution  the  life  of  a  blind 
child  IS  set  in  that  minor  key  which 
produces  what  Wordsworth  calls  the 
"still,  sad  music  of  humanity."  When 
h^  enters  school  he  is  burdened  with 
all  the  disabilities  which  have  lust 
been  enumerated:  and  the  problem 
how  to  unfold  his  mental  faculties  and 
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foster  his  native  capacities  is  ren- 
dered thereby  very  perplexing  and 
very  hard  to  solve  satisfactorily.  His 
development  must  of  necessity  be 
chiefly  gained  through  his  fingers; 
but  the  inevitable  difficulties  which 
in  the  natural  order  of  things  are  to 
be  encoimtered  in  his  training  are 
enormously  increased  by  the  feeble 
condition  of  his  nerveless  little  hands 
which  are  destined  to  interpret  the 
universe  to  his  mind,  and  upon  which 
he  must  depend  for  a  great  part  of 
his  objective  knowledge. 

Now,  of  all  the  instrumentalities 
which  can  be  successfully  employed 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  overcoming 
these  obstacles  and  of  producing  re- 
sults of  a  superior  character,  the  kin- 
dergarten is  the  most  promising. 

This  system  is  admirably  suited 
for  the  training  of  little  blind  boys 
and  girls,  containing  as  it  does  widi- 
in  itself  that  principle  of  organic  life 
manifested  in  gradual  development 
and  the  power  of  counteracting  the 
undesirable  effects  produced  by  the 
destruction  of  the  visual  sense  and  by 
the  weakening  and  degrading  influ- 
ences to  which  sightless  children  are 
exposed.  It  supplies  the  air,  the  sun- 
light, and  the  showers,  which  make 
them  groAv  strong  and  healthy  and 
which  are  needed  to  secure  the  germi- 
nation of  the  seed  of  their  faculties 
planted  in  the  soil  of  a  parched 
and  imperfect  physical  organisation. 
Through  the  Gifts  and  Occupations, 
it  provides  the  best  and  most  effective 
means  of  training  the  tiny  fingers  to 
ordinary  uses,  and  of  inducing  that 
muscular  control  of  the  hand  which 
renders  it  an  intelligent  executor  of 
the  decrees  of  the  will  and  a  faithful 
servant  to  the  mental  faculties.  It 
stimulates  the  inventive  powers  of  the 
children  and  promotes  their  love  of 
construction.  It  sets  the  wheel  of 
their  observation  in  motion  and  gives 
to  them  correct  mental  images  of  ob- 
jects and  of  representative  processes 


in  the  world  of  nature  and  of  indus- 
try. It  teaches  them  to  perceive  dis- 
tinctly, to  speak  plainly,  and  to  rea- 
son rightly.  It  affords  them  un- 
equaled  facilities  for  gaining  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  forms  of  various 
kinds,  and  rare  opportunities  for  the 
cultivation  and  refinement  of  their 
remaining  senses.  It  enables  them  to 
acquire  patience,  perseverance,  man- 
ual dexterity,  self-control,  and  force 
of  will.  Finally,  by  its  daily  exer- 
cises in  right  thinking  and  doing,  it 
infuses  into  them  a  spirit  of  upright- 
ness and  truthfidness  and  encourages 
them  to  deeds  of  honesty,  helpfulness, 
self-reliance  and  courtesy,  until  these 
little  periodical  acts  become  habitual. 

Of  the  numerous  beneficent  results 
obtained  from  the  methods  and  proc- 
esses of  the  kindergarten,  supplement- 
ed by  the  simple  exercises  in  the  gym- 
nasium, the  following  are  the  most 
noticeable:  Good  physical  develop- 
ment, muscular  strength  and  supple- 
ness, habits  of  attention  and  order, 
freedom  and  grace  of  movement, 
quickness  of  invention  and  sanity  of 
imagination,  manual  dexterity,  to- 
getlier  with  love  of  construction  and 
appreciation  of  utility,  an  elementary 
.  idea  of  symmetry  and  harmony,  and 
initiation  into  the  conventionalities 
of  polite  society  as  shown  in  the  de- 
meanor of  one  child  toward  another, 
and  in  matters  of  eating,  drinking 
and  personal  cleanliness. 

The  methods  of  the  kindergarten 
are  as  beneficial  to  many  older  blind 
persons  as  they  are  to  children  of 
tender  age.  Indeed,  without  their 
aid  there  is  no  possibility  of  satisfac- 
tory development  in  the  case  of  a 
large  number  of  grown-up  pupils 
whose  minds  are  immature  and  un- 
trained, and  whose  muscles  have  be- 
come riffid  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
The     excellent     work     which 


use. 


Tl«mabai,  the  high  caste  widow,  is 
doine:  in  India,  affords  a  striking 
proof  of  this  necessity.     She  begins 
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all  her  educational  eflForts  in  behalf 
of  girls  and  young  women,  from  the 
age  of  four  to  twenty  years,  by  em- 
ploying the  methods  of  the  kindergar- 
ten with  its  Gifts,  Occupations, 
games  and  song* :  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  remarkable  success  of  her  plan  is 
attributable  to  this  procedure.  Cer- 
tain blind  yo\mg  men  and  women  are 
in  a  similar  condition,  and  they 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
precisely.  They  should  have  a  thor- 
ough preliminary  training  in  the  ele- 
mentary occupations  of  the  kinder- 
garten, such  as  card-pricking  and 
sewing,  weaving  and  the  use  of  vari- 
ous Gifts,  so  that  they  may  develop 
constructive  and  creative  power  be- 
fore they  are  taught  to  read  and  "WTite 
and  l)ofore  they  learn  a  trade.  Thus, 
besides  receiving  the  advantage  of 
the  ethical  and  intuitional  training, 
Avhich  is  the  main  power  of  the  kin- 
dergarten system,  they  will  at  the 
same  time  gain  an  idea  of  industry, 
thrift  and  citizenship. 

Froebel's  methods  of  education  are 
no  less  valuable  for  the  harmonious 
development  of  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons than  they  are  for  the  blind.  In 
addition  to  the  numerous  essential 
benefits  which  the  kindergarten  con- 
fers upon  all  classes  of  children,  de- 
fective as  well  as  normal,  it  bestows 
special  lx»nefit<»  upon  those  bereft  of 
hearing  who  have  no  means  of  coni- 
mnnication  with  those  around  them 
and  w1h»  live  in  entire  isolation  from 
their  environment  and  in  perfect 
Ignorance  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world.  Through  the  activity  of  their 
fingcTs,  and  the  exertion  of  their  at- 
tention, it  opens  the  ]>ortals  of  the 
vacant  mind,  which  seems  to  be  a  ver- 
itable iahula  rasa,  and  creates  in  it 
certain  simple  and  elementary  ideas 
totrether  with  the  necessity  of  using 
some  kind  of  symlK)ls  or  signs  for 
their  expression.  These  are  valu- 
able steps  towards  awakening  the  in- 
tellect from  its  dormant  condition  to 


consciousness ;  and,  by  being  steadily 
followed  in  a  rational  way,  lead  to 
the  constant  development  of  thought 
and  the  acquisition  of  adequate  lan- 
guage for  its  interpretation. 

So  far  as  backward  and  feeble- 
minded children  are  concerned,  there 
are  no  l)etter  or  more  fruitful  meth- 
ods for  their  training  than  those  af- 
forded by  the  Gifts  and  Occupations 
of  the  kindergarten.  These  can  be 
most  successfully  employed  in  kin- 
dling the  sparks  of  intelligence  which 
may  Ik?  fo\md  buried  in  the  convolu- 
tions of  weak  and  imperfect,  if  not 
distorted,  brains. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  kindergarten 
are  fundamental  in  all  education  from 
the  nursery  to  the  imiversity  and  that, 
by  adapting  their  application  to  all 
classes  of  children  and  to  different 
stages  of  growth,  they  will  produce 
such  result.s  as  cannot  be  obtained 
through  any  other  system  of  training. 

For  these,  and  much  more,  Froebel 
deserves  to  lx>  honored  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  educators  of  the  world, 
and  his  name  is  to  be  praised  and 
blessed  as  that  of  a  great  apostle  of 
humanity. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Anagnos^ 
address,  which  like  President  Eliot's 
bad  dwelt  upon  the  good  effects  of  the 
kindergarten,  ^Nfr.  James  J.  Green- 
ougli,  master  of  Xoble  and  Green- 
ougli's  R(»hool,  Bost(m,  Mass.,  spoke 
in  a  somewhat  different  strain,  mix- 
ing warning  witli  his  appreciation. 
ITis  subject  was  Some  Dangers  in  the 
Application  of  Kindergarten  Prin- 
ciples. 

Because  T  reoognizo  the  debt  which 
all  education  owes  to  the  principles 
of  the  kindergarten,  T  wish  to  point 
out  some  dangerous  tendencies  in  the 
application  of  these  princi]>les  which 
I  have  noticed  in  my  work  with  older 
children. 
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children  of  parents  whose  en- 
ment  has  cut  them  off  either 
J  or  partially  from  the  ^jsthetic 
of  life,  from  literature  and  art, 
the  truth  and  beauty  of  life,  the 
jrgarten  has  opened  a  new  world 
)ught.  It  has  uplifted  them  and 
ased  their  powers  of  enjoyment 
undredfold.  Into  lives  of  mo- 
lous  dullness  it  has  brought  its 
ige  of  sweetness  and  light.  Upon 
children  the  effects  of  the  kin- 
irten  must  be  good,  but  it  has 
serious  dangers  for  children  of 
fortunate  parents,  unless  ap- 
with  great  care. 

lave  prepared  boys  for  Harvard 

ge  for  twenty  years  in  Boston, 

whose    parents    are   well-to-do. 

r  fathers  and  grandfathers  have 

ally   had    a    college    education. 

•    surroundings    from    infancy 

been  such  as  to  stimulate  the 

al  processes.  In  their  first  dozen 

they  have  often  lived  through 

•iene^s   which   would  have  suf- 

our   ancestors   for   a   lifetime. 

have  had  horses. and  boats,  spent 

summers   in   the   country   and 

winters  in  the  city.     They  have 

everything  in  their  lives  except 

.niggle  to  obtain,  and  the  devel- 

nt  and  enjoyment  which  comes 

this  struggle. 

eir  needs  are  very  different  from 
of   the   children   I   first   men- 
i.     They  do  not  need  the  widen- 
f  their  horizon — it  seems  some- 
far  too  wide  already.     They  do 
the  training  in  manual  dexter- 
id  the  unselfish  ideals  of  the  kin- 
rten.     They  do  not  need  senti- 
ility  such  as  I  heard  of  in  a  pri- 
kindererarten    this    winter,    to 
1    a   child  took   a   favorite   doll 
d    bv   the  child    herself,    Mary 
O'Reilly,    after    a    very    dear 
,  only  to  come  back  in  tears  be- 
the.  name  had  been  chang^ed  to 
fell  on  the  ground  that  the  old 
was  not  a  jiretty  one.     They  do 


need  to  have  impressed  upon  them, 
more  than  anything  else,  the  lesson 
which  the  other  children  learn  from 
their  daily  lives,  that  man  must  work. 

These  boys  form  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  school 
boys,  but  in  all  our  large  cities  there 
are  two  or  more  private  schools  for 
them,  Ix^sides  the  large  boarding 
schools  which  fit  for  college,  so  that 
their  needs  are  at  least  worth  consid- 
eration. Many  of  these  boys  will 
have  large  responsibilities  of  wealth 
and  position.  They  must  be  trained 
to  meet  these  responsibilities.  They 
must  learn  to  be  industrious  and  per- 
sistent. It  is  easy  to  learn  the  lesson 
of  industry  and  persistence  if  our 
daily  bread  depends  upon  our  own 
exertions,  if  we  must  struggle  to  ob- 
tain. Xeeds  must  w^ien  the  devil 
drives.  It  is  hard  to  learn  it  if  the 
bread  is  put  in  our  mouths,  if  we 
obtain  without  a  struggle.  It  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  the  education  of 
this  type  of  boy  to  make  him  realize 
that  work  is  worth  while,  to  form  in 
him  a  habit  of  doing  his  work  with- 
out stopping  to  question  whether  it  is 
interesting  or  not.  He  has  so  much 
in  his  surroundings  to  interest  and 
distract  him  and  so  little  to  make  him 
work,  that  school  must  above  all  teach 
him  application  and  persistence. 
Anything  in  his  education  which 
tends  to  weaken  his  sense  of  duty  and 
his  self-dependence  unfits  him  for  the 
burdens  he  is  to  bear.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  kindergarten 
training  with  this  type  of  l)oy  has  this 
dangerous  tendency,  although  noth- 
ing in  the  principles  of  Froebel  ought 
to  produce  this  result  if  rightly  ap- 
plied. 

It  had  been  my  general  impression 
for  many  years,  in  common  with 
many  secondary  fitting  school  teach- 
ers, that  boys  who  had  received  kin- 
dergarten training  were  for  some  rea- 
son less  successful  in  preparing  for 
college  than  those  who  had  not  had 
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it ;  but  distrusting  a  mere  impression 
I  consulted  my  school  records  for  evi- 
dence to  support  or  contradict  my 
previous  impression.  The  list  of  kin- 
dergarten trained  boys  was  startling 
from  the  similarity  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  boys  whose  names  ap- 
peared in  it.  This  similarity  was  so 
pronounced  that  one  teacher  in  the 
school,  after  hearing  the  first  ten  or 
a  dozen  names  on  the  list,  named  a 
dozen  more  without  a  single  mistake, 
merely  because  he  recognized  in  them 
these  same  characteristics.  Almost 
all  of  these  boys  were  deficient  in  just 
those  qualities  which  I  have  said  are 
particularly  necessary  for  this  type  of 
boy — application  and  persistence. 
They  make  mistakes  in  translation 
from  foreign  janguages  and  the  clas- 
sics becaiiyie  they  have  only  half 
learned  the  paradigms  of  inflfiction. 
English  suflFers  from  bad  spelling  and 
inaccurate  use  of  syntax.  They  un- 
derstand the  theory  of  mathematical 
processes,  but  somehow  fail  to  reach 
correct  results.  In  history  their 
conclusions  are  vitiated  by  inaccu- 
rate data  about  actual  events.  They 
are  not  thorough.  They  are  weak 
throughout  on  facts  and  details  which 
are  hard  to  master  and  offer  very 
little  excitcnient  or  interest  in  them- 
selves. These  facts  and  details  are 
drudgery  to  us  all  unless  we  have 
formed  a  habit  of  doing  what  we  set 
out  to  do  whether  we  find  it  interest- 
ing or  not ;  unless  we  find  our  excite- 
ment and  interest  in  the  successful 
accomplishmont  of  a  difficult  task; 
unles-:^  we  do  our  duty  either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  because  it  is 
our  duty.  These  boys  are  weak  in 
this  particular  kind  of  knowledge,  be- 
cause things  have  been  made  too  easy 
in  their  early  training  and  they  have 
become  accustomed  to  have  some  one 
supply  an  adventitious  interest  to 
hold  th^ir  attention.  They  are  easily 
interested  as  long  as  a  teacher  can 
work  with  them,  but  when  they  study 


by  themselves  their  interest  soon  flags 
and  comparatively  little  is  accom- 
plished. Their  attention  is  easily 
diverted  from  the  subject  in  hand. 
They  have  a  scattering  versatility,  a 
wide  but  too  superficial  interest,  a 
quickness  revolting  against  hard 
work,  a  dependence  upon  others  and 
too  little  ability  to  work  by  them- 
selves. 

The  principles  of  Froebel,  if  prop- 
erly applied,  can  and  should 
strengthen  them  just  where  they  need 
it,  in  the  realization  of  the  need  of 
work  and  the  power  to  work ;  but  an 
abuse  of  these  principles  cooperating 
v^dth  their  environment  in  which 
there  is  no  incentive  to  work  is  bound 
to  weaken  them.  Such  an  abuse  of 
kindergarten  principles  is  only  too 
easy.  Mawkish  sentimentality,  con- 
stant help  by  the  teacher,  allowing  a 
child  to  abandon  work  which  he  has 
once  begun  before  it  is  finished  and 
continuance  of  methods  adapted  to 
the  infant  minds  after  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  need  stronger  mental  food 
were  never  contemplated  by  Froebel 
and  are  directly  contrary  to  his  ideas, 
but  do  exivSt  in  many  private  kinder- 
gartens to-day,  especially  in  the  inter- 
mediate and  advanced  classes  con- 
ducted on  kindergarten  principles, 
through  which  most  of  my  pupils  have 
passed. 

An  average  of  the  year's  record  in 
both  recitations  and  examinations  by 
classes  still  fnrther  supported  my 
general  impression.  The  average  of 
kindergarten  boys  was  lower  in  every 
class  from  the  first  class,  which  had 
already  ])assed  the  Harvard  prelimi- 
nary examination,  do\\Ti  to  the 
seventh  class  of  boys,  from  ten  to 
(^leven  years  old.  There  is,  of  course, 
nothing  conclusive  in  statistics  from 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys,  of 
whom  one  third  had  received  kinder- 
garten training,  but  the  uniformity 
of  marked  characteristics  in  the  kin- 
dergarten   trained    boys    and     their 
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banding  certainly  sound  a  note 
ling  and  point  to  possible  dan- 
this  type  of  child.  The  kin- 
en  seems  to  have  tended  to 
lese  boys  less  industrious,  less 
jnt  and  less  able  to  endure 
ry  which  cannot  be  eliminated 
ie,  either  at  school  or  in  the 
outside.  It  seems  to  have 
to  arouse  in  them  a  sense  of 
bich  ought,  above  all  things,  to 
ered  in  this  particular  type. 
my  experience  has  been  pecul- 
iinfortunate  or  kindergarten 
les  have  dangerous  possibili- 
wrongly  applied, 
ghtly  applied  I  know  that  kin- 
en  principles  will  not  produce 
Sects,  from  my  experience  of 
n  children,  all  three  of  whom 
tended  an  excellent  kindorgar- 
d    profited    immensely    there- 

»eond  danger  in  the  extension 
dergarten  principles  to  older 
n  is  closely  allied  to  this, — 
weakening  a  growing  mind  by 
ig  a  child  to  develop  along  the 
least  resistance  bv  permitting 
choose  his  ovm  course  of  study. 
'bel  rightly  lays  down  the  prin- 
hat  no  education  is  of  value 
Is  im])re«^sed  u])on  a  child  from 
t ;  that  interest  must  be  aroused 
y  subjwt  so  that  the  desire  for 
ation  and  instruction  shall  ^ 
mm  within.     This  is  very  dif- 

however.  from  following  the 
f  the  child  and  teaching  him 
lose  subjects  which  he  wishe^* 
tue  or  for  which  he  shows  a  p?\r- 

taste. 
,  of  course,  preposterouf^  to  say 

child   who   does   not   wi«h    to 

mathematics  should  be  allowed 

f>se  some  other  subject  in   its 

and   abandon  mathematic«?  en- 

T«  it  rot  tme  that  the  clear, 

mind  Hii^h  take*?  naturally  to 
TV  Tioods  it  far  less  than  the 
i1  mind  which  turns  awav  from 


it?  Natural  aptitudes,  of  course, 
differ.  One  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison,  but  can  we  decide  for 
a  child  or  can  we  let  him  decide  that 
he  shall  not  take  a  certain  study  be- 
fore we  have  tried  to  arouse  his  in- 
terest in  it?  It  is  our  duty  to  lead 
as  intelligently  as  we  can.  It  is  his 
duty  to  follow.  It  is  so  difficult  to 
arouse  interest  in  some  subjects  and 
so  easy  to  take  advantage  of  the 
child's  momentary  desires,  that  the 
importance  of  leading  is  frequently 
lost  sight  of  in  the  ease  of  following. 
Such  a  course  is  fatal  to  the  best  de- 
velopment of  both  mind  and  charac- 
ter. It  is  weakening  to  both,  and 
l)ound  to  exaggerate  still  more  the 
failings  I  have  previously  mentioned. 
Every  man  must  do  many  things 
which  are  disagreeable  in  the  doing. 
His  education  must  not  unfit  him  to 
do  this  or  make  it  more  difficult  for 
him  to  do  it.  Heaven  help  the  child 
who  has  always  followed  his  own  in- 
clinations ! 

In  applying  kindergarten  princi- 
ples, then,  to  education  to  secure  their 
innumerable  benefits,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  man  must  be  persistent  and 
self-dependent,  ready  to  meet  and 
overcome  obstacles  in  order  to  reach 
his  Ix^st  development.  Let  us  beware 
of  smoothing  the  child's  road,  help- 
ing him  over  all  the  rough  places,  or 
of  following  his  lead  so  that  he  be- 
comes desnltory,  dependent  upon 
others,  and  ready  to  turn  aside  at  any 
obstacle  because  too  weak  to  surmount 
or  remove  it. 

The  poor  or  bid  kindergarten  may 
do  infinite  harm  to  mind  and  charac- 
ter. The  good  kindergarten  is  in- 
valual)le. 

Superintendent  F.  Louis  Soldan  of 
St.  Louis  closed  the  discussion.  He 
curtailed  his  address  much  to  the  re- 
gret of  the  audience  who  would  fain 
have  waited,  although  the  hour  was 
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late,  to  hear  more  from  this  ardent 
and  forceful  speaker.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  short  presentation  of  his 
ideas : — 

The  appliances  of  the  kindergar- 
ten, the  games,  plays,  building  blocks, 
and  toy  occupations,  appertain  to  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  child's  educa- 
tion and  cannot  wisely  be  carried  l)e- 
yond.  But  tliere  are  principles  in- 
volved in  kindergarten  training, 
Avhich  are  generally  valid  and  apply 
to  general  education  as  well  as  to  the 
kindergarten. 

One  of  these  principles  is  that 
which  lays  stress  on  the  self -activity 
of  the  child.  There  is  a  twofold 
process  in  education.  The  one  is  that 
the  child  should  learn  the  facts  of  life. 
Information  is  conveyed  to  him  from 
without,  through  parent,  teacher  and 
school.  The  facts  of  life,  history, 
geogra])hv,  etc.,  become  part  of  his 
store  of  information.  Facts  are  con- 
verted, as  it  were,  into  ideas.  This 
was  largely  the  old  idea  of  education, 
in  which  the  pupil  was  made  the  re- 
cipient of  knowledge  conveyed  from 
without. 

There  is  another  and  still  more  im- 
portant process  in  education.  To  be 
a  scholar  is  not  mati's  highest  destiny. 
He  must  l)e  a  worker.  Tie  learns  in 
order  that  he  may  u<^e  his  knowledge 
in  life.  The  work  which  his  mind 
conceives  and  ]>lans,  his  hand  must 
he  able  to  execute  in  reality.  That 
is  to  say.  he  must  lenrn  how  to  trans- 
late thought  into  facts. 

The  two  currents  in  education,  that 
of  learning  and  tliat  of  doing,  are  the 
important  principles  which  the  kin- 
dergartcTi  (emphasizes,  and  which 
admit  of  ireneral  application  to  edu- 
cation of  every  a.rre. 

EdneMtion  is  bnt  too  often  looked 
upon  as  th"  nf^tivitv  of  teachers  and 
school**.  Tt<  nroi^er  ])nrpose  is  the 
ro<ietion  whi'»h  the  e'^lueqtor  call*^ 
forth  in  the  child  bv  his  influence.    It 


is  the  child  action  rather  than  the 
teacher  which  is  the  controlling  point 
in  education  and  which  is  eminently 
a  characteristic  of  the  kindergarten. 

The  meeting  adjourned  after  the 
appointment  of  the  following  com- 
mittee on  nominations:  iliss  Caroline 
T.  Haven,  Xew  York;  iliss  "Mary  0. 
McCulloch,  St.  T^mis;  ^Mi^^s  Evelvn 
Holmes,  Charlest<m. 

Friday,  July  10. 

The  kindergartners  again  met  in 
^Mechanics'  Hall  for  the  closing  ses- 
sion of  the  department.  The  general 
topic  considered  was  The  Kindergar- 
ten and  the  Community.  The  first 
speaker,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  edi- 
tor of  the  Century  Mar/ml  tie,  gave  a 
sympathetic  address  on  The  Kinder- 
garten an  Uplifting  Influence  in  the 
Home  and  the  District.  (The  ad- 
dress will  be  found  in  the  opening 
pages  of  this  numl)er.)  iliss  Caro- 
line ]\r.  C.  Hart,  Baltimore  Kinder- 
garten Association,  Baltimore,  Md., 
s]>oke  on  The  Power  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Training  School  in  the  Edu- 
cation of  Young  Women,  treating  the 
subject  from  a  high  plane  of  thought. 
The  October  nnml)er  of  Kixdergar- 
TEX  Review  will  contain  this  article 
in  fnll. 

The  delightful  address  given  by 
ifiss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  ]>rincipal 
of  Kindergarten  College,  Chicago,  on 
The  Sco]>e  and  Results  of  Mothers' 
Classes  (see  ]>age  11)  was  followed 
by  a  general  discussion,  led  by  Mrs. 
"Marion  B.  B.  Langzettel,  Xew  York 
city.  :Mrs.  Langzettel  treated  first 
the  subject  of  the  private  kindergar- 
ten in  a  diseriminating  pa])er  which 
we  reserve  for  a  future  issue.      She 
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then  (lescriljed  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  Froebel  League  of  Xew  York 
city  as  follows: — 

The  Froebel  League  is  an  organiza- 
tion composed  of  young  mothers  who 
have  made  a  serious  study  of  kinder- 
garten principles  and  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  them  in  their  o\\ti  homes. 
It  had  its  origin  in  the  advice  of  a 
physician  to  a  young  mother.  He 
had  noticed,  in  families  where  one 
child  had  had  the  benefit  of  the  kin- 
dergarten and  another  had  been  de- 
nied that  ])rivilege,  that  there  was  a 
marked  difference  in  development  in 
favor  of  the  kindergarten  child,  and 
he  ad^nsed  this  young  mother  to  look 
into  the  subject.  She  did  so  and  in- 
vited ten  of  her  friends  to  join  her 
in  a  mothers'  class.  The  work  laid 
out  was  a  study  of  Froebel's  Mother 
Play  and  children's  playthings.  This 
work  was  carried  on  for  several  years 
until  the  need  was  felt  for  more  com- 
plete organization. 

The  work  of  the  league  is  carried 
on  along  four  lines : — 

I.  Kindergarten,  connecting  and 
primary-  classes  for  children  between 
three  and  eight  years  of  age. 

II.  Training  and  study  classes  in 
both  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
kindergarten  principles  for  mothers 
and  those  having  the  care  of  children. 

IIL  T^ecture  courses  in  literature, 
science  and  music  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  universal  rather  than  inci- 
dental standards  of  life. 

TV.  Evening  classes  for  nurses 
and  governesses,  where  talks  and  ma- 
terials are  given  to  aid  in  the  right 
training  of  young  children. 

Each  mother  makes  a  thorough 
study  of  FroeM's  text-books,  particu- 
larly the  Mother  Play,  Education  of 
Man,  and  the  Pedagogics  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten. In  this  way  she  becomes 
familiar  with  an  organized  series  of 
playthings,  typical  songs,  games  and 


stories,  as  well  as  with  philosophy  and 
psychology. 

The  course  proper  is  laid  out  for 
three  years,  but  many  of  our  members 
have  rounded  out  their  fifth  year  of 
attendance  upon  these  lectures. 

Miss  Blow's  literary  courses  form 
an  integral  part  of  each  winter's 
work.  The  membership  for  the  Faust 
class  last  winter  numbered  125.  Dr. 
Thelberg  of  Vassar  College  gives  an- 
nually lectures  upon  maternity  and 
adolescence.  Other  lectures  are  chosen 
from  time  to  time  upon  subjects  bear- 
ing on  child-nurture. 

Several  letters  have  been  sent  me 
reflecting  the  opinions  of  those  who 
have  come  in  touch  with  the  League 
in  various  ways  and  these  may  show 
you  something  of  its  influence. 

"I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  put 
into  words  my  opinion  of  kindergar- 
tens for  you.  I  am  waiting  for  some 
one  else  to  express  what  I  think.  In 
theory  I  acknowledge  they  are  ideal, 
but  in  practice  almost  impossible  to 
carry  out,  but  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
the  Work  and  approve  of  its  being 
practiced  on  other  people's  children." 

^*K.  has  been  benefited  by  it  in 
every  way.  When  I  sent  her  to  you 
I  confess  it  was  principally  to  keep 
her  occupied  in  the  mornings,  for  I 
did  not  believe  much  in  kindergar- 
tens, but  now  I  am  completely  con- 
verted, for  it  has  developed  and 
hel|)ed  K.  in  every  way.  I  think  the 
way  you  have  understood  her  and 
managed  her  has  been  wonderful,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  part  of 
kindergarten  is  that  each  individual 
child  is  helped  to  development  where 
it  is  most  lacking.  I  cannot  thank 
you  enough  for  w^hat  has  been  done, 
and  T  know  these  two  years  will  have 
an  effect  upon  her  character  which 
will  be  lasting." 

"I  feel  a  good  deal  more  than  I  can 
say  in  regard  to  kindergarten.  For 
my  children,  it  has  rounded  out  each 
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childish  impulse  which,  without  kin- 
dergarten, would  have  been  left  un- 
touched. The  successive  steps  taken 
have  helpe<i  them  to  acquire  easily, 
without  force  or  effort.  To  me,  a 
child  without  kindergarten  training 
is  like  fruit  picked  trx)  soon  and 
rif>ened  in  the  dark.  For  myself,  it 
has  taught  me  a  conscious,  rational 
mode  of  procedure  with  each  child  in 
place  of  always  experimenting." 

**In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  that  as  a  girl  of  four- 
teen the  care  of  two  little  brothers  be- 
came a  necessity  through  the  death  of 
mV  mother  when  the  baby  was  five 
days  old  and  the  other  boy  two  years 
and  a  half.  These  lx)ys  I  brought  up 
in  the  most  vigorous  manner.  I 
spanked  and  scolded  frequently,  and 
conscientiously  did  my  very  best. 
Kindergartens  were  unknown  to  me, 
but  I  would  have  grasped  their  help 
had  I  known  all  the  support  they 
could  give.  Having  had  in  this  way 
children  to  bring  up  before  my  own 
came,  it  is  most  interesting  and  very 
painful  to  look  back  upon  my  igno- 
rant, childish  efforts,  for  it  was  when 
my  eldest  boy  was  only  two  months  old 
that  your  first  mothers'  class  was  held 
in  New  York.  Through  the  Mother 
Play  I  learned  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  insight,  and  that,  as  the  nur- 
turing of  the  soul  of  each  little  one 
was  tiie  most  sacred  thing  we  should 
ever  be  called  upon  to  do,  we  should 
prepare  ourselves  for  this  holy  task 
in  llie  most  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive manner.  Now  that  our  eldest 
son  has  attended  your  kindergarten 
for  two  years,  we,  his  parents,  are 
])ropare(l  to  toll  you  the  great  influ- 
enoe  for  good  we  feel  it  has  brought 
him.  Neither  of  us  having  been  able 
to  use  our  own  hands  with  skill,  we 
look  with  wonder  upon  the  intricacies 
of  work  these  little  fingers  accomplish, 
and  we  see  with  delight  the  fondness 
for  nnture  which  is  most  unconscious- 
ly absorl>ed.     I  am  glad  to  know  that 


my  child  at  this  early  age  is  coming 
in  contact  with  so  many  little  minds 
under  wise  direction,  and  I  want  to 
say  just  here  how  heartily  I  approve 
of  large  kindergartens.  Hoping  you 
will  see  from  this  what  a  vital  want 
the  kindergarten  has  filled  in  my  life, 
hand  in  hand  with  the  mothers' 
classes,"  etc. 

^'I  notice  my  child's  deepened  in- 
terest in  nature  and  the  higher  stand- 
ards which  he  is  applying  most  spon- 
taneously to  his  o^vn  life.  For  in- 
stance, his  conception  of  a  hero  (or 
the  kindergarten  conception)  which 
he  is  trying  to  live  up  to,  has  entirely 
changed  his  point  of  view  as  to  what 
he  should  or  should  not  do,  and  he  is 
full  of  a  really  reverential  spirit  of 
patriotisyi.  He  meets  other  children 
on  a  more  unconscious  and  better  bal- 
anced footing,  and  altogether  I  am 
pleased  and  grateful  beyond  words. 
As  for  myself,  I  feel  that  my  respon- 
sibility is  at  least  doubled  since  I 
joined  your  class  in  January,  but  I 
glory  in  it,  for  there  is  a  definite 
method  to  be  followed  and  tangible 
help  on  every  side  to  further  the  boy's 
development.  To  build  up  a  high 
ideal  of  right  in  the  child  rather  than 
to  correct  him  in  a  negative  way  is 
one  of  the  greatest  theories  I  have 
gotten  hold  of." 

"A  great  many  of  the  kindergar- 
ten's benefits  are  too  vague  and  gen- 
eral to  be  expressed  in  a  few  words. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  help  to  me  has 
been  the  constant  holding  up  of  an 
ideal  in  the  home,  and  the  making  of 
that  ideal  as  definite  as  possible.  I 
was  very  much  impressed  by  your 
saying  that  the  modem  child  does  not 
get  his  experience  vitally  enough, — 
or  there  is  that  danger.  He  is  hur- 
ried so  fast  from  one  experience  to 
another.  Also,  I  was  impressed  by 
the  emphasis  you  placed  on  the 
thought  that  we  must  be  definite  in 
what  we  do  with  our  childi-en.    I  have 
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found  the  Mother  Play  song  espe- 
cially helpful.  For  weeks  I  showed 
the  picture  to  my  little  boy,  then 
three  years  old,  and  pointed  out  how 
we  could  not  see  the  wind  but  could 
see  what  it  did.  A  little  later  he  said, 
'Mother,  why  cannot  I  see  the  holy 
angels  if  they  are  watching  by  my 
l)edsi<le  and  see  me?'  I  answered, 
^They  are  something  like  the  wind. 
You  cannot  see  that,  but  you  can  know 
about  it.'  His  whole  little  face  was 
illumined,  and  he  said,  ^Mother,  I 
see !'  To  this  day  that  little  fellow's 
spiritual  experiences  are  deeper  for 
that  moment  of  inspiration.  So  much 
for  the  home.  For  the  kindergarten, 
I  have  found  that  the  child  gets  a 
strong  sense  of  wholeness  instead  of 
individualness.  The  daily  hearing 
of  good  music  has  developed  an  ear 
and  an  intense  love  of  music  in  my 
child.  He  has  become  very  observ- 
ant and  very  much  alive  to  the  world 
about  him.  He  is  now  in  school  and 
has  a  good  power  of  concentration.  I 
add  this  because  I  have  so  often  been 
told  that  this  is  what  the  kindergar- 
ten child  is  sure  to  lack.  But  what 
the  kindergarten  child  is  sure  to  have 
is  an  immense  fund  of  primal  expe- 
riences in  nature  study,  color  study, 
stories,  and  their  interpretation." 

"You  would  never  believe  what  the 
mothers'  class  did  for  me  were  I  to 
tell  you.  I  wrote  to  tell  you  once, 
years  ago,  and  never  sent  the  letter, — 
it  was  so  intimate.  The  mothers' 
class  helped  me  to  find  myself.  It 
gave  me  the  keynote.  It  has  taught 
me  the  relation  of  things.  It  sys- 
tematized and  related  all  the  various 
facts  I  had  been  gathering  for  years. 
It  gave  me  a  standard  to  measure 
everything  by.  It  changed  my  point 
of  view.  It  gave  me  confidence  in 
my  own  judgment  concerning  myself 
(r  very  useful  thing  in  my  own  case) 
and  individualized  me,  set  me  free  in 
time,  free  from  some  things  that 
Iwiind  me." 


^  Bishop  Spalding  tells  us : — 

"Life  is  the  unfolding  of  a  myste- 
rious power  which  rises  to  conscious- 
ness in  man  and  through  self-con-r 
sciousness  comes  to  a  knowledge  of  a 
world  of  law  and  truth  and  love, 
where  action  may  no  longer  be  left  to 
the  sway  of  matter  and  the  impulse 
of  instinct,  but  should  aad  may  rise 
to  the  control  of  reason  and  conscious 
insight.  To  intelligently  aid  this 
process  of  imfoldment  is  to  educate." 
Surely  if  the  study  of  Froebel's 
principles  can  keep  the  mother  in  the 
understanding  of  the  earliest  years  of 
a  child's  life,  they  should  be  a  part 
of  every  mother's  education. 

Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  professor 
of  Education,  University  of  Chicago, 
also  contributed  to  the  general  discus- 
sion. She  expressed  sympathy  with 
the  kindergarten  idea  and  said  that 
she  hoped  its  influence  would  extend 
more  and  more  through  elementary, 
secondary,  and  university  courses. 

Miss  Stella  L.  Wood  of  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.,  secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Kindergarten  Union,  then 
made  a  few  remarks  concerning  that 
organization : — 

The  kindergarten  first  organized  at 
the  Saratoga  Springs  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  in 
1892,  to  prepare  for  the  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1893.  Thirty  persons 
signed  at  Saratoga  as  charter  mem- 
bers. Thirty-nine  more  joined  be- 
fore the  meeting  at  Chicago  in  1893 ; 
and  the  union  then  comprised  nine 
branches  and  two  life  members.  Sev- 
eral meetings  were  held  in  connection 
with  the  N.  E.  A.,  but  later  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  appoint  a  sepa- 
rate time  and  place  of  meeting  as  the 
department  of  superintendence  of  the 
"NT.  E.  A.  had  done.  Accordingly,  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union 
has  held  its  separate  meetings  in  dif- 
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ferent  cities,  usually  in  the  spring. 
Its  tenth  meeting  was  held  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  April  14-17,  1903.  At 
that  time  the  union  reported  eighty- 
one  branches  representing  eight  thou- 
sand members,  five  life  members, 
two  honorary  life  members,  and  nine- 
ty-six associate  members.  There  are 
represented  in  the  union  twenty-seven 
different  states,  Canada,  and  South 
America.  At  the  Pittsburgh  meet- 
ing among  the  most  important  things 
done  were:  (1)  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  fifteen  to  formulate  a 
statement  of  kindergarten  principles 
and  belief,  and  (2)  the  revision  of 
the  constitution  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
rapidly  growing  organization.  The 
question  of  meeting  on  alternate  years 
with  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation has  l>een  discussed,  but  is  not 
yet  decided.  The  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  union  is  to  be  held  at 
Rochester,  X.  Y. 


The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows :  President,  Dr.  Jenny  B. 
Merrill,  Xcav  York  city;  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Stannard, 
Boston;  secretary,  Mrs.  O.  S.  Chit- 
tenden, Omaha.  Miss  Wood,  who 
had  presided  over  the  meetings  most 
acceptably,  handed  the  gavel  to  Dr. 
Merrill,  who  said  that  she  hoped  all 
kindergartners  Avould  profit  by  w^hat 
they  had  heard  and  would  especially 
remember  to  study  any  weaknesses 
that  had  been  pointed  out  by  "our 
friends,  the  enemy." 

Thanks  were  extended  to  Mrs. 
Shaw,  President  Eliot  and  all  who 
had  done  so  much  to  make  this  de- 
partment of  the  great  convention  such 
a  marked  success. 
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The  KiNDKROAiiTEN  Building  Gifts.'  By 
Elizabeth  Harrison,  co-principal  of 
Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  and 
Belle  Woodson,  instructor  in  Gifts  and 
Occupations,  Chicago  Kindergarten 
College.  Sigma  Publishing  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  Harrison  has  so  plainly  proved 
her  power  to  present  Froebel's  ideas  in 
an  untechnieal  and  acceptable  form  to 
the  general  public  that  we  almost  grudge 
having  her  write  a  technical  book  such 
as  the  present  volume.  We  have  not  yet 
so  many  books  like  A  Study  of  Child 
Nature,  in  particular,  and  In  Story 
Land,  etc.,  that  we  should  choose  for 
their  author  to  turn  to  writing  books  of 
a  different  sort.  But  here  is  The  Kin- 
dergarten Building  Gifts,  plainly  a  tech- 
nical book  and  probably  doomed,  as  such 
books  «»re.  to  a  limited  circle  of  readers 
instead  of  being  read  by  the  larger  pub- 
lic that  welcomed  Miss  Harrison's  first 
book. 


The  Kindergarten  Building  Gifts  is 
an  exposition  of  the  first  six  Gifts  of 
Froebel's  organized  series  of  playthings 
for  children  and  of  two  recent  inventions 
called  the  Divided  Cylinder  and  the 
Curvilinear  Gift.  The  kindergartner 
sees  with  some  surprise  that  these 
two  are  listed  in  the  Table  of  Contents 
as  if  they  were  Gifts  in  good  and  regular 
standing  in  Froebel's  original  series  in- 
stead of  what  they  are, — new  candidates 
presenting  themselves  for  examination, 
and  not  yet  known,  much  less  accepted, 
by  the  kindergarten  world. 

Some  of  the  inventions  pictured  land 
described  are  very  ingenious  indeed,  but 
only  three  are  wholly  adopted  by  Miss 
Harrison  and  Miss  Woodson  as  actu- 
ally belonging  to  their  Third  or  Cylin- 
drical Series.  These  are  the  divided 
sphere,  the  divided  cylinder  (divided  as 
is  the  cube  of  the  Third  Gift),  and  the 
curvilinear  gift, — also  a  divided  cylinder 
but  of  larger  size  and  with  more  divisions 
than  the  other  cylinder,  and  with  con- 
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centric  division  added.  Miss  Harrison 
linds  these  forms  and  divisions  indicated 
in  FroebePs  writings,  though  these  Gifts 
were  not  developed  and  incorporated  into 
his  series  by  him.  By  its  general  style 
and  the  tenor  of  its  thought,  and  by  its 
fre<iuent  references  to  Dr.  Denton  J. 
Snider's  Psychology  of  the  Gifts  for  re- 
inforcement of  statements  and  conclu- 
sions, Miss  Harrison's  book  shows  a  close 
relation  to  Dr.  Snider's  book.  It  is  a 
sort  of  companion  volume,  dealing,  as 
Miss  Harrison  says,  with  the  morphology 
of  the  Gifts  while  his  book  deals  with 
the  psychology'.  Although  this  very  fact 
will  attract  many,  it  will  define  the  book 
to  other  kindergartners  as  one  that  they 
cannot  accept  unreservedly,  since  they 
do  not  accept  the  psychology'  on  which  it 
is  confessedly  based.  The  reviewer  be- 
longs to  this  class  of  its  readers  but, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  in  view 
and  in  some  of  the  conclusions  reached, 
has  found  that  the  reading  of  the  book 
has  revivified  previous  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  Gifts,  quickened 
interest  in  them,  and  furnished  many 
happy  hints  for  nursery  and  kindergar- 
ten play  with  Froebel's  simple  but  de- 
veloping playthings. 

Addresses  ox  War.  By  Charles  Sum- 
ner. The  Future  of  War.  By  Jean 
de  Bloch.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  Each, 
$0.50;  postage,  $0.10. 

The  extremely  low  price  of  these  well- 
bound  volumes  (they  are  meant  for 
faithful  thumbing  and  lending)  puts 
them  where  Mr.  Ginn  and  the  Inter- 
national Union"  and  Peace  Society  want 
them  to  be — within  the  reach  of  every 
reading  American.  "Charles  Sumner's 
address  on  The  True  Grandeur  of  Na- 
tions," says  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  "is,  of 
all  pleas  made  by  American  men  for  the 
rule  of  peace  on  earth,  the  noblest  and 
the  most  comprehensive,  save  Sumner's 
own  later  address  on  The  War  System 
of  Nations."  These  and  a  third  address. 
The  Duel  Between  France  and  Germany 
and  Its  Effect  on  Civilization,  have  been 
brought  together  with  an  introduction  by 
Fdwin  D.  Mead,  and  they  are  now  sent 
forth  amopflr  the  people  to  do  their  b<»nefi- 
oept  work  for  the  cause  of  peace. 

Jean  de  Bloch's  great  mastemiece  on 
The  Future  of  War.  as  publishe<l  in 
Russia,  comprises  six  volume**.  The 
f«ing1e  volume  presented  by  Mr.  Ginn  is 
a  translation  of  the  last  volume  in  the 


Russian  series  which  gives  the  gist  of 
all  the  others.  The  American  book  con- 
tains ahjo  a  dialogue  between  W.  T. 
Stead  and  the  author,  together  with  a 
biographical  sketch  and  account  of  the 
author's  other  works. 


BCX)KS  RECEIVED. 

The  UxivERsrrv  of  Chicago  Press,  Chi- 
cago.  The  Place  of  Industries  in  Ele- 
mentary- Education.  By  Katherine 
Elizabeth  Dopp.     Postpaid  $1.10. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  op  Educa- 
tion, 1901.     Vol.  II. 

B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  Educational' Manual  Train- 
ing, No.  2,  Cardboard  Construction; 
No.  3,  Elementary  Knife  Work;  No. 
4,  Advanced  Knife  Work.  By  William 
C.  A.  TIammel.     $0.20  each. 

University  PrBLisiiiNG  Company,  New 
York.  Pathways  in  Nature  and  Lit- 
erature. A  First  Reader.  By  Sarah 
Row  Christie.  Grimm's  Best  Stories. 
Paper,  $0.12 J;  cloth,  $0.20. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston.  Hero  Sto- 
ries from  American  History,  for  ele- 
mentary schools.  By  Albert  F.  Blais- 
dell  and  Francis  K.  Ball.  Postpaid 
$0.60.  Boston  Guide  Book.  By  Ed- 
win M.  Bacon. 

A.  8.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 
The  Child  Housekeeper.  By  Eliza- 
beth Colson  and  Anna  G.  Chittenden. 
$1.50  net. 

II.  Ix)VELL  and  Company,  New  York. 
Tales  from  Wonderland.  By  Rudolph 
Baumbach.  Trnnslated  by  Helen  B. 
Dole.  Adapted  for  American  children 
by  William  S.  M.  Silber.     $0.30. 

Hinds  and  Noble.  New  York.  A  Broad- 
er Elementary  Education.  By  J.  P. 
Gordy. 

Globe  School  Book  Company.  An 
Easy  Rond  to  Reading.  By  Louise 
Beecher  Chancellor. 

Zimmerman's,  Now  York.  In  Tlanpy 
Far- A  way  Land.  By  Ruth  Kimball 
Gardiner.     $l.r>0  not. 

Rand.  McNally  vnd  Company.  New 
Vork.  Co*>ipo«ition  and  Rhetoric.  By 
R<^)*o  M.  Kavana  and   Arthur  Beatty. 


ANNUAL  MEETINGS  AND  REPORTS. 


Chicago,  Illinois. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Kindergarten  Club,  held  May  9  at  the 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, the  entire  building  was  thrown 
open  for  the  entertainment  of  the  club, 
each  department  proving  of  greater  in- 
terest tlian  the  last  to  the  enthusiastic 
guests.  A  dainty  luncheon  was  served, 
to  one  hundred  members  in  the  Domes- 
tic Science  Depai-tment,  the  tables  being 
profusely  decorated  with  spring  violets, 
after  which  the  club  adjourned  to  the 
gymnasium,  where  the  following  delight- 
ful program  had  been  arranged  by  the 
social   committee : — 

Keports  from  the  I.  K.  U.  delegates, 
Mrs.  Putnam,  Mrs.  Page,  Miss  Temple, 
Miss  Morse ;  games.  Miss  Allen ;  sense 
plays.  Miss  Faulkner;  Hull  House,  Jr., 
Dramatic  Association,  Miss  Howe;  Kull 
dausen  Nigare  palskan,  Gustafs  Skol, 
Miss  Shildon.  The  games,  sense  plays 
and  Swedish  dances  were  entered  into 
with  keen  zest  and  enjoyment  by  the 
members  of  the  club  and  the  afternoon 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  red  letter  days 
of  the  year's  calendar. 

Saginaw,  Michigan. 

At  the  last  meeting  for  the  season  of 
the  Saginaw  Kindergarten  Association, 
lield  July  6,  at  the  home  of  the  president, 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Green,  eleven  members  were 
present.  The  treasurer's  report  showed 
that  after  all  the  expenses  for  the  year 
were  paid,  including  a  note  for  $200, 
which  has  been  cleared  oif,  the  associa- 
tion would  enter  on  their  next  year's 
work  free  from  debt  and  even  have  a 
small  balance  to  their  credit.  Over 
$2,800  had  been  raised  principally 
through  the  eflforts  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee, and  the  record  is  creditable  alike 
to  them  and  to  the  generosity  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Saginaw  who  have  so  liberally 
contribut(?d  of  their  means  to  the  sup- 
port of  this  philanthropy.  The  total  en- 
rollment of  children  attending  the  kin- 
dergartens was  205,  and  the  total  average 
monthly  attendance  118.  There  are  at 
present  ^ve  kindergartens  in  operation, 
three  on  the  east  and  two  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river.  There  is  a  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  additional  kinder- 
gartens, but  finances  will  not  at  present 
admit  of  more  being  established.  The 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  kinder- 


gartens and  principal  of  the  normal 
training  school,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Periam, 
was  very  complete  and  showed  the  value 
of  the  work  accomplished  under  her  able 
management.  Eight  young  ladies  have 
been  graduated  from  the  training  school 
this  year  and  the  general  outlook  for  this 
important  branch  of  the  kindergarten 
work  is  good,  the  training  school  having 
been  but  one  year  in  practice  and  already 
self-supporting. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

The  ainiual  meeting  of  the  Philadel- 
l)hia  Branch  of  the  International  Kin- 
dergarten Union  is  always  a  delightful 
affair,  as  it  occurs  in  June,  and  is  held 
out  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
the  beautiful  suburb  of  Overbrook. 

The  celebration  of  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  organization  gave  additional 
interest  to  the  occasion  this  year.  An 
unusually  large  audience  testified  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  program,  and  the 
popularity  of  the  association. 

Following  the  business  meeting  came 
the  report  on  the  Pittsburgh  convention 
by  the  delegate.  Miss  Carrie  Benkert,  and 
the  election  of  officers.  Miss  Anna  W. 
Williams  being  unanimously  reelected 
president. 

The  president's  report  showed  a  grati- 
fying growth  in  every  department  of 
activity.  The  membership  is  rapidly 
nearing  500,  and  the  society  is  every  year 
receiving  great  recognition  by  public 
and  ]>res3. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  superintendent  of  public 
schools;  Dr.  J.  Monroe  Willard,  princi- 
pal of  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School; 
and  Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  choral  class,  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  union,  led  by  Miss  Mc- 
Donough,  gave  several  musical  numbers. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Bitner  wrote  words  for  the 
anniversary  song,  which  was  sung  to 
Gounod's  "Praise  Ye  the  Father!" 

Mrs.  Constance  Mackenzie  Durham, 
the  first  president,  sent  her  greetings  by 
letter  from  Havana;  she  gave  an  inter- 
esting account  of  conditions  in  Cuba  and 
of  the  progress  of  the  kindergarten 
movement  there. 

A  clever  poem  written  and  read  by 
Miss  Mary  E.  Ashbrook,  who  came  from 
New  York  for  the  purpose,  added  the 
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necessary  bit  of  wit  and  humor  to  an 
enjoyable  entertainment. 

An  informal  reception  was  held  on  the 
lawn,  the  serving  of  refreshments  by  a 
daintily  gowned  committee  on  entertain- 
ment lending  a  social  and  festive  aspect 
to  the  closing  feature  of  the  annual 
gathering. 

ViRGiNu  B.  Jacobs,  Cor,  Sec. 

Orand  Rapids,  Miohigan. 

The  Grand  Kapids  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation has  issued  its  annual  report 
for  1902-3,  which  closes  twelve  years  of 
work.  The  three  principal  departments 
are  the  association,  the  training  school 
for  students,  and  the  Froebel  club  for 
mothers  and  all  interested  in  the  study 
of  child  nature.  Each  of  these  are  re- 
ported as  enjoying  excellent  success  in 
the  way  of  increased  interest  and  addi- 
tional numbers.  The  students  in  train- 
ing reached  a  total  enrollment  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  throughout  the 
year,  about  sixty-five  of  these  being  pres- 
ent during  the  winter  terms  and  the  bal- 
ance enrolled  for  the  summer  school. 

The  new  year  opened  July  6  with  the 
summer  term  of  the  training  school,  for 
which  many  interesting  attractions  were 
planned.  In  addition  to  the  usual  reg- 
ular outline  of  kindergarten  theory  and 
practical  work,  Mrs.  Treat,  the  principal, 
conducted  classes  in  literature,  "Julius 
Caesar"  being  the  subject  for  the  summer. 
These  closed  in  August  with  a  lecture 
by  Dr.  Denton  J.  Snider  of  Chicago,  who 
also  gave  an  extensive  course  of  lectures 
in  psychology  and  the  psychology  of  the 
kindergarten  gifts. 

Mrs.  Eugenia  M.  Holmes  conducted 
the  regular  classes  in  psychology,  and 
Miss  Anna  H.  Littell,  principal  of  the 
city  training  school  of  Dayton,  O.,  the 
science  and  field  work  classes.  Miss  H. 
Antoinette  Lathrop  gave  a  series  of  ten 
lessons  and  lectures  in  primary  methods, 
and  there  was  a  course  in  illustrative 
blackboard  work  by  Mrs.  Leila  Cutler- 
T^rabee;  also  training  in  vocal  music  by 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Shedd  and  a  four  weeks' 
course  in  basketry,  indastrial  weaving 
and  sewing  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Slaght, 
a  graduate  of  Pratt  Institute.  lectures 
were  given  by  Superintendent  W.  TI. 
Elson,  Mrs.  James  L.  Hughes  of  Toronto 
and  one  by  the  Hon.  C.  W.  Garfield  on 
Forestry. 

For  the  Froebel  Club  n  most  interest- 
ing proflrram  is  issue<i  for  the  coming 
year,    including    book    reviews,    nature 


studies,  Froebel  Mother  Plays  and  dis- 
cussions of  such  helpful  topics  as  The 
Training  of  Conscience,  The  Value  of 
Public  Opinion,  How  Are  We  Justified 
in  Symbolic  Teaching?  etc.,  led  by  Mrs. 
L.  W.  Treat. 

Mrs.  11.  L.  Creswell  will  present  the 
subject.  Literature  for  Very  Young 
Children,  and  Mrs.M.  M.  Koon  the  topic. 
Civic  Hesponsibility.  Stories  for  chil- 
dren, songs  and  games  suitable  for  home 
use  will  be  given. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Columbus 
Kindergarten  Association  show^s  the  past 
twelve  months  to  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  all  lines  of  work. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  training  school  and  kindergartens, 
Mrs.  Lydia  Coon  Brown,  is  a  most  excel- 
lent one,  giving  as  it  does  a  full  account 
of  the  work  of  all. 

She  calls  especial  attention  to  the 
study  of  literature  which  has  been  an 
important  part  of  the  year's  work,  as 
well  as  the  taking  up  particularly  the 
branches  of  psychology  and  nature 
study. 

She  speaks  in  highest  terms  of  the 
director  of  the  model  kindergarten,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Samuel,  whose  attention  to  its 
needs  and  the  requisite  work  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  little  ones  has  been  most  ac- 
ceptable. 

Thirty-five  pupils  were  enrolled  during 
the  year,  and  at  the  close  twenty-six  were 
regular  attendants. 

The  mission  kindergartens  have  done 
good  work,  the  one  located  at  the  God- 
man  Guild  House  suffering  less  from 
prevailing  epidemics  than  any  other. 

There  were  sixty-nine  pupils  at  this 
kindergarten  enrolled  during  the  year 
with  an  average  attendance  of  forty -one. 

The  Seventh  street  mission  was  closed 
for  three  months  owing  to  epidemics, 
and  this  was  a  matter  for  deep  regret, 
as  this  is  a  remarkable  field  for  labor 
along  kindergarten  lines. 

The  Third  street  mission  has  been 
closed  entirely  since  February,  Miss 
Daun,  the  teacher,  being  transferre<l  to 
the  Children's  hosiptal  to  do  for  those 
little  ones  the  same  good  work  that  had 
been  done  for  others  in  the  kindergarten 
work  and  play. 

The  teachers  of  the  kindergartens  are 
ns  follows:  Superintendent  of  Trninincr 
School  and  kindergartens,  Mrs.  Lydia  C. 
Brown ;  Model  kindergarten,  Miss  Eliza- 
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beth  X.  Samuel;  Godman  Guild  kinder- 
garten. Miss  E.  Mae  Bellows;  South 
Seventh  street  kindergarten.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Tudor;  North  Third  street  kinder- 
garten, Miss  Lois  Dann. 

The  report  of  Mrs.  George  Spahr,  the 
treasurer,  showed  the  receipts  to  be 
$3,085.71,  of  which  amount  $26.73  was 
cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year;  from  training  class,  $725;  from 
Mofiel  school,  $1,275.25;  from  donations, 
$958.73;  from  Mrs.  Stafford,  $650;  bor- 
rowed, $50.  The  total  expenditures  were 
$3,674.73,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$10.99. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Brown,  the  president,  in 
commenting  upon  the  work  of  the  past 
year,  especially  mentions  the  wise  move 
made  by  the  association  in  employing 
special  teachers  for  especial  lines,  which 
has  been  successfully  tried. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are: 
President,  Mrs.  John  W.  Brown;  first 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Edwin  Kelton;  sec- 
ond vice-president,  Mrs.  Gustavus  S. 
Parsons;  secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  O. 
Kyder;  treasurer,  Mrs.  George  T.  Spahr. 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Seven  years  have  passed  since  the  At- 
lanta Free  Kindergarten  Association 
came  into  existence,  and  an  interesting 
report  of  the  work  has  been  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Nellie  P.  Black,  president  of  the 
association.     Mrs.    Black    says: — 

"We  feel  that  in  every  section  of  the 
city  where  our  kindergartens  are  located 
we  have  had  hundreds  of  children  under 
our  care  who,  if  left  to  their  own  devices, 
would  have  been  a  nuisance  to  the  pub- 
lic and  an  expense  to  the  courts.  In- 
stead of  this,  look  at  the  kindergarten 
children  in  the  public  schools!  I  found 
four  hundred  in  five  schools  by  actual 
count,  and  Imro  not  had  time  to  con- 
tinue my  investigations  in  eleven  others. 
AH  of  these  pupils  can  testify  to  the  good 
effect  of  this  training.  This  year  the 
mothers  have*  IxH'n  our  best  co-workers. 

"Tlie  kindergarten  in  Fortress  avenue. 
Miss  Madg(?  Bingham,  principal,  has 
met  witli  ev(»n  greater  favor  this  year 
than  last,  tlie  parents  showing  more  en- 
thusiasm and  a  willingness  to  help  in 
any  way  within  tlieir  means.  The  many 
pennies,  <limes  and  nickels  brought  in  by 
the  children  have  been  sufficient  to  buy 
all  the  niatc'rial  uwd  in  the  kindergarten 
OR  well  as  rephMiishing  the  cabinet  with 
fre>*h  blocks,  clay,  tiles,  and  beads.  The 
amount  of  nnniey  rolh'i'ted  hint  year  for 
the  first  wix  nionthn  was  $11.7H,  while  for 


the  same  period  this  year  we  have  col- 
lected $19.43,  showing  an  increase  of 
$7.65.  Fifty-two  garments  have  been 
given  to  the  kindergarten  and  distributed 
to  those  in  need  of  them. 

**In  Kindergarten  2^o.  2,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth DeGraffenreid,  principal,  and  Miss 
Ruth  Frazier,  associate  teacher,  there 
have  been  ninety-five  children  enrolled, 
two  hundred  and  fifty-four  visits  made 
to  the  parents,  seventy-eight  persons  have 
visited  the  kindergarten,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  garments  have  been 
given  out.  These  children  are  nearly  all 
from  Jewish  homes,  many  of  them  speak 
a  foreign  tongue,  and  the  teachers  in  the 
Bell  street  public  school,  where  there  are 
now  one  hundred  and  nineteen  of  our 
former  pupils,  say  that  it  makes  their 
work  in  the  primary  grade  much  easier, 
as  the  little  children  from  the  kindergar- 
ten learn  to  ?peak  English  there,  and 
they  take  hold  of  the  work  with  intelli- 
gence and  ease. 

"At  Kindergarten  No.  3,  on  Plum 
street,  Mrs.  Emma  Coulter,  principal, 
we  have  had  ihf*  best  average  attendance 
for  the  year.  The  enrollment  was  ninety- 
eight,  with  an  average  attendance  each 
month  of  forty-four,  which  was  very  fine 
considering  how  many  children's  dis- 
eases have  been  prevalent.  There  were 
sixty-three  visits  made  and  forty-eight 
persons  visited  the  school.  Thirty  gar- 
ments were  distributed. 

"Kindergarten  No.  4  is  known  as  the 
Woolen  Mills  kindergarten.  Miss  Susie 
McAlpine,  principal.  There  have  been 
fifty-four  enrolled,  with  a  fine  average 
attendance,  until  a  primary  school  was 
started  in  the  next  street.  One  hundred 
and  forty  visits  wTre  made  and  fifty- 
seven  lunches  sorve<l  to  the  sick  in  the 
neighborhood,  beside  the  treats  every 
Friday  given  by  Mrs.  W.  N.  Nixon  and 
her  committee  of  ladies  to  the  children. 

"One  hundred  and  forty-two  garments 
were  distributed;  one  crippled  child  was 
carried  to  the  surgical  institute  seven 
times,  where  free  treatment  was  given. 
Tn  the  mill  sections,  where  so  many  poor 
families  are  located,  our  kindergartens 
seem  to  be  the  most  needed,  therefore  we 
decided  to  place  Kindergarten  No.  5  at 
the  Exposition  cotton  mills.  The  direc- 
tors of  the  company  and  Dr.  Turner, 
president,  and  Mr.  Tuller,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  have  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  make  this  kindergarten  a  suc- 
cess. A  large  and  airy  room,  with  big 
windows  on  three  sides  to  let  in  the  sun- 
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shine,  was  built  for  us,  and  the  principal, 
Miss  Rasa  Belle  Knox,  has  been  given 
every  possible  help  and  encouragement. 
There  have  been  eighty-one  children  en- 
rolled, with  an  average  attendance  of 
thirty-four.  In  the  homes  four  hundred 
and  eighty-five  visits  have  been  made, 
sixty  parents  and  sixty-five  persons  from 
the  city  have  visited  the  kindergarten, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  garments 
have  been  given  out. 

"Kindergarten  No.  6  was  made  pos- 
sible through  the  generous  gift  of  Wil- 
liam Greene  Kaoul.  It  is  located  in  a 
section  of  the  city  near  the  Atlanta  cot- 
ton mills,  and  has  been  productive  of  fine 


results,  though  the  shifting  population 
changes  constantly  and  this  interferes 
with  the  steady  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren. Miss  Waller,  the  principal,  has 
worked  faithfully  at  her  post,  and  her 
good  influence  is  very  perceptible.  She 
has  enrolled  fifty-two,  has  made  one 
hundred  visits  and  given  out  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  garments. 

"The  total  enrollment  of  the  six  kin- 
<1ergartens  has  been  four  hundrcfl  and 
«ixty  this  year — in  1902  it  was  two  hun- 
dre<l  and  eighty:  garments  distributed, 
five  hundred  and  ten:  visits  made  to  the 
h<mies  of  the  children,  one  thousand,  one 
luindred  and  thirty-eight." 


A  MAY  PARTY 


At  The  Alfred  Corning  Clark  Neighborhood  House, 
New  York  City. 


The  May  Party  at  the  Neighborhood 
House  is  always  one  of  the  festive  occa- 
sions in  the  year  of  mothers'  meetings. 
This  was  especiially  true  of  the  last  May 
Party,  as  then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
fathers  were  included  in  the  invitations 
the  children  gladly  carried  home.  They 
themselves  had  enterefl  heartily  into  the 
coming  festivity.  They  made  the  vari- 
ous decorations  and  the  May  baskets, 
napkins,  etc.,  and  even  took  with  all  seri- 
ousness the  suggestion  that,  as  part  of 
the  preparation,  they  should  go  to  bed 
early  so  that  father  and  mother  would  be 
sure  to  come. 

Doubtless  to  that  influence  was  due 
the  large  number  that  came  Cfifty),  a 
third  of  these  being  men.  We  began 
with  some  simple  games,  using  the 
whistle  game  to  start  the  gayety.  There 
i*i  soTiething  so  alluring  in  the  whistle 
tied  to  the  back  of  the  blindfolded  per- 
son who  is  in  the  center,  that  it  never 
fails  to  entice  even  the  soberest  one  from 
her  chair,  to  steal  up  softly,  blow  the 
whistle,  then  dodge  quickly  back  before 
she  is  caught. 

Next  came  a  potato  race,  which  created 
much  merriment.  In  the  midst  of 
shrieks  of  lauirhter,  the  prize — a  potato 
doll — was  presented  to  the  winner,  one 


of  the  fathers,  whose  prowess  was  due, 
perhaps,  to  his  long  experience  as  a  street 
cleaner  on  our  block.  Partners  were 
then  chosen  by  matching  favors  drawn 
from  a  basket.  These  were  of  tissue- 
paper  in  different  colors.  The  favors 
were  used  either  as  a  boutonniere  or 
headdress  with  equally  good  effect. 

Then  we  marched,  a  gay  company,  up 
to  the  large  Assembly  Hall,  where  there 
was  more  room  for  the  grand  march  and 
the  dances  that  followed.  The  enthusi- 
astic way  in  which  all  tlu?  guests  entered 
into  having  a  good  time  and  making 
others  have  one,  too,  was  really  remark- 
able. Many  of  our  company  had  not 
danced  for  years, — "not  since  our  weil- 
ding  day,  twenty-five  years  ago!"  some 
one  said.  But  they  found  themselves, 
l>efore  they  knew  it,  swinging  down  the 
hall,  or  spinning  round  and  round  in  a 
giddy  waltz,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
lapse  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  since  their 
feet  had  tripped  so  lightly. 

For  the  climax,  the  Maypole  was 
brought  in.  Some  of  us  made  n  c'rc^e 
about  it,  takiiitr  the  ribbons  an<l  wind- 
ing and  unwinding  the  Mav-]>ole  as  we 
«1ance<l,  while  the  re^t  of  the  company, 
in  nn  outride  circlo.  drtnce<1  forward  and 
back  or  round  and  round  in  time  with 
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US.  The  members  of  the  inner  circle 
were  changed  from  time  to  time  until  all 
had  had  a  turn  in  weaving  the  May-pole. 
A  spontaneous  burst  of  applause  when 
this  dance  was  oVer  showed  that  it  was 
the  most  popular  of  all. 

When  we  went  downstairs  again,  it 
really  seemed  as  if  the  fairies  had  been 
at  work.  The  room  was  decorated  with 
pink  paper  chains  festoone<l  about  the 
chandeliers.  Each  light  was  wrapped  in 
a  soft  pink  crepe  paper  shade,  which 
gave  a  rosy,  subdued  effect  that  was  most 
charming.  Tn  the  center,  on  a  round 
table,  was  a  huge  bowl  of  pink  azaleas, 
and  there  were  eight  or  ten  smaller  tables 
scattered  about  the  room.  Each  place  at 
the  tables  was  marked  by  a  doily  of 
fringed  pink  paper  and  a  little  May  bas- 
ket of  pink,  filled  with  tiny  pink  candies 
in  place  of  the  flowers  not  so  easily 
obtained.  The  color  scheme  was  further 
carri(»d  out  in  the  strawberry  ice  cn»am. 
Hanging  from  each  of  the  three  chande- 
liers was  a  large  ball  covered  with  pink 
pa])er  flowers,  and  with  long  pink  rib- 
bons hanging  from   it.     These  mysteri- 


ous balls  added  a  bit  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  room  and  excited  much  curiosity 
during  the  evening  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done  with  them.  At  the  close  of  the 
evening,  each  person  took  hold  of  a 
ribbon-end  and  all  pulled  together,  when 
it  was  found  that  each  ribbon  had  a 
small  gift  attached  to  the  other  end. 
Such  excitement  as  there  was  in  opening 
the  packages!  They  contained  flower 
seeds,  cakes  of  chocolate,  hairpins,  stick 
pins,  tiny  pictures,  fancy  postal  cards, 
mottoes,  etc., — a  varied  assortment, 
although  each  article  was  limited  in 
price  to  a  penny.  After  this  we  sang 
the  good-by  song  which  always  closes  our 
mothers'  meetings,  and  the  parents  took 
their  leave,  carr>'ing  home  to  the  chil- 
dren the  May  baskets  and  other  souve- 
nirs of  the  evening.  The  hearty  hand- 
shakes and  the  simple  expressions  of  en- 
joyn>ent — "It 's  the  best  time  we  Ve  ever 
had!*'  and,  "We'll  surely  come  again 
next  year!"  from  the  men  as  well  as  the 
women  made  us  feel  that  it  had  all  been 
well  worth  while  and  had  marked  a  step 
in  the  development  of  the  year's  work. 
Frances  Goodwin. 


A  CIRCULAR  LETTER  TO  OHIO  KINDERGARTNERS. 


A  <lesirr  iiiM>n  the  jmrt  of  a  number  of 
Ohio  kindergartners  to  come  more  closely 
in  touch  with  their  eo-workers  through- 
out the  state  has  l)eeii  growing  for  some 
time. 

The  number  of  kindergartners  in  the 
stale,  us  everywhere,  is  inerejising  each 
year,  and  the  inspiration  and  help  tliat 
migiit  eoine  to  us  all  if  we  knew  one  an- 
other better  and  eould  meet  oeeasionally 
for  the  interchange  of  idi-as  and  expe- 
riene«»s  is  in<'al(*ulabl(>. 

'I'hat  this  feeling  is  shar<>(l  by  all,  and 
that  any  niov<'  to  bring  us  into  eloser 
relationship  and  sympathy  will  be  wel- 
comed, we  an'  assured. 

With  this  in  mind,  a  meeting  of  the 
Oliio  kindergartners  present  at  the  In- 
teriuitional  I\in<lergarten  Tnion  in  l*ittj*- 
burgh  was  ealbnl,  that  ways  an<l  means 
of  establishing  this  union  and  f(>l}owsliip 
might  be  discussed.  It  was  the  common 
opinion  at  that  time  that  a  s(K*ial  meet- 
ing taking  the  form  of  a  Play  Festival 


wr>ul<l  bo  as  pleasant  a  means  of  bringing 
us  all  tog(»ther  as  could  be  devised. 

The  Kindergarten  Association  of  Cin- 
I'innati,  through  its  president,  Miss 
Annie  Laws,  extended  an  invitation  to 
us  tr>  be  its  guests  for  the  Friday  and 
Sat  unlay  following  Thanksgiving,  next 
Xov<'nd)er  27  and  "IS,  1JM)*5.  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  arrange  the  pro- 
gram, which  will  be,  we  h(»pe,  one  of  in- 
terest  to  us  all. 

According  to  the  present  plan,  Friday 
afternoon  will  be  given  up  to  a  social 
meeting  and  i)lays,  Friday  evening  io 
talks  or  t(>  a  U^'ture  which  will  doubtless 
ho  open  to  the  public. 

We  h(>pe  the  kindergartens  of  the  state 
will  respon<l  in  such  numbers  that  it  may 
s«M»m  wise  to  l)egin  t<i  ])lan  for  a  state 
asscK-iation  that  shall  bind  us  in  an  or- 
ganized form  f(>r  mutual  benefit.  Tf 
so,  a  business  meeting  will  be  held  Sat- 
urday morning. 

We  know,  espe<'ially  if  you  are  a  kin- 
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dergartner  isolated  from  the  centers  of 
work,  that  you  have  many  times  felt  the 
need  of  the  personal  touch  with  your  co- 
workers in  the  state;  and  remembering 
the  principle  of  Gliedganzes,  that  it  is 
only  as  each  and  every  one  contributes 
her  interest  and  enthusiasm  that  the 
larger  whole  is  a  success,  we  ask  your 
personal  cooperation  in  this  plan. 

Please  plan  now  to  be  with  us  your- 
self, and  use  your  influence  to  bring  with 
you  as  many  as  you  can.  If  you  know 
of  any  kindergartner  in  the  state  who 
has  not  received  one  of  these  letters,  the 
committee  will  be  grateful  if  you  will 
send  her  name  to  its  chairman. 


This  circular  will  be  followed  by  a  for- 
mal invitation  from  the  Cincinnati  As- 
sociation, to  which  we  trust  you  will  send 
an  acceptance. 

Signed: 

MiNA   B.    COLBURN, 

Cincinnati, 
Anna  H.  Littell, 

Dayton, 
Elizabeth  Osgood, 

Columbus, 
Mrs.  a.  H.  Alford, 

Warren, 
Mabel  Amy  McKinney, 
Chairman,    Cleveland, 


NEWS  ITEMS. 


At  Moline,  111.,  kindergartens  are  to 
be  established  in  connection  with  every 
school.  Miss  Minnie  George  has  been 
elected  to  supervise  the  work  at  a  salary 
of  $900  per  year,  and  Miss  Frances  Reid, 
Miss  Nellie  M.  Anthony,  Miss  Mary  R 
Wilson,  Miss  Susan  Walker,  and  Miss 
Florence  White  have  been  chosen  in- 
structors in  the  kindergartens. 

Mrs.  O.  A.  Bull,  formerly  of  La 
Grange,  Ga.,  will  open  a  kindergarten 
comer  of  St.  George  and  St.  Francis 
streets,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  September  1. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Oklahoma  Kindergarten  Association, 
which  was  organized  at  Oklahoma  City 
last  October,  kindergarten  work  has  been 
legalized  in  the  territory  by  the  recent 
legislature.  The  bill  provides  that  all 
towns  having  a  population  of  2,500  or 
more  may  establish  and  maintain  kinder- 
gartens as  a  part  of  their  public  school 
systems.  Kevenue  from  the  territorial 
school  land  fund  may  be  apportioned  ac- 
conling  to  the  enumeration  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  years 
in  the  town  maintaining  the  same. 

Oklahoma  City  has  taken  the  initia- 
tive and  availe<l  herself  of  this  territo- 
rial aid  by  adopting  kindergartens  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over 
six  hundred  children  of  kindergarten  age 
in  this  city.  Miss  Lucy  Gage,  formerly 
of  Chicago,  has  been  elected  supervisor. 


Miss  Mamie  M.  Glidden  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  faculty  of  the  kindergar- 
ten training  department  of  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Good  news  from  St.  Louis!  The  kin- 
dergarten directors  and  paid  assistants 
and  all  the  teachers  in  the  primary 
schools  are  to  have  a  five  per  cent,  in- 
crease of  salary. 

Teachers'  salaries  have  been  raised  in 
Fitchburg,  Mass.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  this  was  done  at  the  instance 
of  the  solid  business  men  of  the  city. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Man- 
chester (N.  H.)  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, which  was  held  in  June  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Boutwell,  587  Union 
street,  the  reports  of  the  various  officers 
and  committees  showed  that  much  suc- 
cess has  attended  the  efforts  put  forth 
the  past  year.  Both  public  and  private 
institutions  close<l  the  year  without 
financial   indebtedness. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  are:  President,  Mrs.  Gordon  Wood- 
bury; vice-presidents,  Mrs.  L.  Meville 
French,  Mrs.  John  McAllaster,  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Lambert:  sorrctary,  Mrs.  Harry  L. 
Davis;  treasurer,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Biekford; 
assistant  treasurer,  Mrs.  I.  N.  Cox. 

Much  insight  into  the  work  of  the 
public  kindergarten  was  gained  from  the 
remarks  of  Miss  ITouliston,  the  princi- 
pal, who  was  present  at  the  meeting.  The 
association  is  much  gratified  at  the  pleas- 
ing outlook  for  the  coming  year. 
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The  kindergartens  of  Lockport  and 
North  Tonawanda,  X.  Y.,  visited  the 
Niagara  Falls  kindergartens  in  June  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  an  association, 
which  is  known  as  the  Niagara  County 
Kindergarten  Association.  Mrs.  James 
L.  Hughes  of  Toronto  made  the  address 
at  the  public  meeting  in  the  evening. 

Madam  Maria  Kraus-Boelte  not  only 
gave  a  course  in  kindergarten  methods 
at  the  New  York  University  Rummer 
School  but  is  to  give  thirty  illustrated 
lectures  during  the  coming  winter  under 
the  auspices  of  the  associate  alumnsB, 
Normal  College,  New  York  city.  The 
general  subject  is  Kindergarten  Meth- 
ods and  Their  Relation  to  Primary 
School  Work.  These  lectures  will  be 
given  at  the  Normal  College  on  succes- 
sive Wednesday  afternoons,  beginning 
October  7.  The  fee  is  ten  dollars  to 
members  of  associate  alumnse,  twelve 
dollars  to  non-members.  Kindergart- 
ners,  nrin^ary  teachers  and  mothers  in 
New  York  and  vicinity  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated r)n  the  unusual  opportunity  of 
hearintr  this  coiporehensive  course  of  lec- 
tures from  Madam  Krans,  a  pure  and 
hif'h  foiMitqin  of  inspiration. 

Th*^'  following  subjocts  will  be  pre- 
sented : — 

Oct.  7.  14,  21.  28  — Froeliel's  Mother  Tlav  Soiien.  with 

api»llcationH  for  tb*»  n"r»ery,  the  klmlerparten 

ami  the  prlmHry  school. 
Nov.  4.  11.  IR,  ?K.— Rtorlen.  plptnre»  aiul  converna- 

tionn  for  the  home,  the  kindergarten  and  the 

grhool. 
Dec.  2. 1».  1«.  9.3  — Kinderfrarten  pames,  nian-heR  and 

playful  pryinnaAtio  exercl»e»  leading  to  physical 

culture. 
Jan.  fi.— The  nocial.  the  ethical  and  the  religioua 

tr^inin^r  of  children. 
Jan.  13.— -SutrereRtionH  for  mothers'  nieetiufTR  and 

conferences  with  parents. 
Jan.  20.— Rail  plavs  for  the  nursery,  the  kindergar- 
ten and  the  school.    First  r.ift. 
Jan.  27.— Motion,  form  and  rhythm  as  illustrated  in 

plav  with  the  Second  (;ift 
Feh.  3. 10.— The  Ruilding  (Jifts;  applications  in  the 

studv  of  form,  whole  numbers  an*'  frnctions. 
Feb.  17.  24.— Surface  forms  as  illustrate<l  in  the  use 

of  tablets,  paper  folding,  ftaper   cutting   and 

mounting,  cravon  work  and  tmiuting. 
March  2,  ».— The  use  of  the  line  and  linear  fonns  in 

the  kindergarten  and  the  school. 
March  16.— The  pliable  line  and  the  point. 
March  2^{.— Oaraen  work— Plavcrounds. 
April  13.— The  use  of  the  Sand-table  in  t,\\e  home, 

the  kindergarten  and  the  school. 
April  20.  27.— Ola V  Modeling. 
May  4.— S(die<lnle8  for  the  day.  season,  vear. 
May  11.— Froebel  and  his  Educational  Ideas. 
May  18.— Froekel's  Kducatiou  of  Man. 

Applications  for  tickets  may  be  made 
to  Miss  Estelle  Forchheimer,  1003  Madi- 
son avenue,  New  York,  chairman  Uni- 
versity Extension  Committee. 

The  kindergarten  at  Klyria,  Ohio,  nine 
miles  from  Ol)erlin,  is  affiliated  with  the 


Oberlin  Association.  The  training 
school  is  prosperous,  and  has  a  faculty 
of  teachers  who  are  specialists.  This  is 
possible  because  Oberlin  is  the  home  of 
Oberlin  College  and  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory of  Music.  The  additional 
privilege  of  having  the  classes  attend 
President  King's  Bible  class  is  highly 
appreciated,  and  this  is  now  a  regular 
course  in  the  training  school.  Situate*! 
in  a  small  village  with  woods,  birds,  bees, 
brooks,  fields  and  ponds  all  about,  there 
is  every  op)X)rtunity  for  nature  study,  in- 
cluding a  great  deal  of  field  work.  The 
general  work  is  all  conducted  bv  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Oberlin  Kinder- 
garten Association,  of  which  Dr.  Charles 
TI.  Browniner  is  president. 

Miss  Bessie  F.  Jones  of  Pelham  will 
open  a  kinderararten  on  Mill  street.  Bel- 
lows Fall*J.  Vt.,  September  8.  Fifteen 
children  will  attend. 

A  most  successful  sumn^^r  school  was 
held  at  Toronto,  C'm.,  i"  July,  attended 
by  kindergartners  from  Ottawa,  Toronto, 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  \ 

LucAA  County.  i  *•■ 

Frank  .T.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Chexev  *  Co.. 
doinir  bnsineaa  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  rountv  and 
Rtate  aforesaid,  and  that  said  Arm  will  par  the 
snm  of  ONK  HnNDRFD  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Chrf.. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  8iibscril>ed  in  my 
presence,  this  Oth  day  of  Deeember.  A.  0. 1886. 

r \  A.  W.  OLEASON, 

I  ^^  t  Notary  PtMie. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  arts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.    Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo.  O. 

.Sold  bv  Dnieplsts.  7ik;. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Kindergartners  who  are  willing:  to 
chanpe  thoir  Ideation  for  a  better  salary 
and  advanced  ])ositions,  .should  address 
Mr.  Orrille  Brewer,  Teachers*  Coopera- 
tive Assucijition,  100  Auditorium  Build- 
ing, ( 'hica«:o.  Mr.  Brewer  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  fill  such  positions  as 
principal  or  assistant  in  the  public  kin- 
dcrfrartens  of  Milwaukee,  •  Cincinnati, 
Covinjrton.  and  other  lar^e  cities,  as  well 
as  private  kinderprartens.  lie  prefers 
those  with  larpre  experience,  but  often 
lias  positions  for  bepfinners  who  have 
had  a  th»>rough  prei)aration. 
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London,  Kingston,  Brantford,  Gait,  Ber- 
lin, and  Tillsonburg.  The  school  was 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Louise  N. 
Currie,  supervisor  of  Toronto  kindergar- 
tens, and  the  lectures  were  delivered  by 
Miss  Mary  Adair,  principal  of  the  kin- 
dergarten department  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Normal   School. 

This  is  the  first  kindergarten  summer 
school  held  in  Ontario,  and  has  so  de- 
lighted the  students  that  they  desire  it 
should  be  held  annually.  With  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  year,  three  more  kin- 
dergartens will  be  established  at  Akron, 
O.  This  will  provide  a  kindergarten  de- 
partment for  every  school  in  the  city 
with  one  exception. 

Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven  of  Ethical 
Culture  Schools,  New  York  city,  has 
been  appointed  to  a  lectureship  in  the 
School  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  New 
York. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Pollock  of  Kindergar- 
ten Institute,  Washington,  D.  C,  Miss 
Johnson  of  Beaufort  Kindergarten 
Training  School,  and  Miss  Bonitz  of 
Wilmington  Kindergarten,  Wilmington, 


N.  C,  gave  addresses  upon  kindergarten 
subjects  at  the  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly,  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.  C, 
during  its  session. 

The  London  School  Board  has  lost  one 
of  the  most  influential  of  its  public 
school  inspectors  in  the  death  of  Mr.  T. 
G.  Rooper.  He  made  a  special  study  of 
school  gardens,  regarding  gardening  not 
so  much  as  an  addition  to  the  subjects 
taught  in  school,  as  a  better  way  of 
teaching  them.  American  kindergart- 
ners  knew  him  best  as  the  author  of  the 
little  book  on  apperception  entitled  A 
Pot  of  Green  Feathers. 

The  Free  Kindergarten  Association  of 
Macon,  Ga.,  has  elected  for  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene B.  Harris;  first  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Clem  P.  Steed;  second  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Wallace  McCaw;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Walter  Grace;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Warner 
Ilardwiek.  Under  the  new  management 
the  association  will  receive  the  same  un- 
remitting attention  it  has  had  in  the 
past  from  the  women  who  have  had  the 
guiding  of  the  business.     Each  one  com- 


No  klTideri^rten  tpaclier  can  %ftnrd  to  mUi  the  article  tm  **Tlie  L'se  of  HicUireH  in  the 
Kindergarten,"  by  Claha  Uxrit^  STtioMi,  in  the  Sepieniber  I'erry  Magazine. 


For  Every  Scliool 


For  Every  Home      *j*h.u  mki*al,  vam^  Exi»rwiThiN 


The  Perry  Pictures 

ONE    CefVT    BA.&H 

For  25  or  morp,  Poatpald  '  Si/e,  ii%  x  ^ 

Assorted  as  desired 

120  for  lUOO 

THH  PERRY  PlCTtJR8&-N«w  Vorli  EHftlan 
m  for  STi  eti. ;  W  f«r  *t  J)(i  S  J  see.  7  x  9 

THB  PERRY  PICTURES- Extra  SUe 

5  Tar  2r*  cu,:  11  for  r,o  vinr,  .^s  for  *l.m      Hise.  Id  x  Vd 

THE  PERRV  PICTURES— Stnal I  Slie 
Une-h^lf  cftic  e*&cb  fnr  'oi^  nr  uiore 
Steml  tvcHcvnC  KtniDii  for  ecim|i]4tt^  4^jital»g:tie,  or  Ihree 
twwM^ent  nUEupi  hyf  IHiiHtmieiL  estnlni^ip  conuil&lDg 
UnO  mlnistiire  IJIiLatrsilona. 

THE  PERRY  MAQAIINE 

B«atitifiiny  ilhistmtod.    Kvt^rv  ti^^at  her  nhtitili]  )mve  ii. 

fl.(Mip€r  year    Miwithlv,  t^xeept  .ln\y  am)  August. 

The  Perry  Pictures  Company 

|46Flltli  Ave.   New  Vork  ii-„ -rt    M-*t^^«    iw^^^ 
Tnammt  Temple.  Bofton  BOX  19,  MaMeil,  NaSS. 

Atnd  mU  Mall  Orders  to  Maiden. 


TltK    il  ^VHAKVIi 
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KINDERGARTEN  REVIEW. 


posing  the  board  has  been  actively  con- 
nected with  work  of  this  kind  for  a  long 
time  and  all  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  asso- 
ciation will  be  intelligently  and  well 
directed.  It  is  conceded  that  no  institu- 
tion in  Macon  has  ever  had  finer  work 
done  for  it  than  the  Free  Kindergarten 
Association. 

There  were  three  summer  kindergar- 
tens in  Portland,  Me.,  this  year,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pine  Tree  Kinder- 
garten Association. 

Miss  Mabel  A.  McKinney  has  been  ap- 
pointed supervisor  of  kindergartens  at 
Cleveland,  O.,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
bv  the  resignation  of  Miss  Virginia  E. 
GraefF. 

The  kindergartens  at  Moline,  TIL,  have 
now  become  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system. 

The  Froebel  Society  of  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, ended  the  work  of  the  year  in  May, 
and  at  this  closing  meeting  transacted 
the  business  portion  of  the  season's  du- 
ties. Prior  to  the  business,  a  charming 
musical  program,  contributed  by  various 
mombors  of  the  society,  was  greatly  cn- 
joyorl.  The  officers  elected  for  the  com- 
ing year  are  as  follows:  President,  Miss 
Dent:  first  vice-president.  Miss  Hard- 
ing: recording  secretary.  Miss  Sinclair; 
corresponding  secretar>'.  Miss  Christie; 
treasurer.  Miss  Keadman. 

A  kindergarten  will  be  opened  this  fall 
at  the  Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Normal  School, 
in  charge  of  Mrs.  Olive  C.  Froedenthal. 


The  Teachers'  Times  (London,  Eng.) 
says:  By  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch, 
July  15,  the  educational  world  loses  one 
of  its  strong  men.  Sir  Joshua  reached 
the  ripe  old  age  of  seventy-nine,  but  to 
the  last  took  a  keen  interest  in  matters 
making  for  progress.  Teachers  perhaps 
know  him  best  by  his  brilliant  Lectures 
Upon  Teaching.  He  retired  from  offi- 
cial life  in  1894,  but  his  pen  has  been 
always  busy,  contributing  through  the 
medium  of  letters  and  articles  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  sound  public  opinion  upon 
educational  questions. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Kindergarten  Association,  held  at 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  W.  L.  Hunt,  State 
street,  officers  for  the  coming  year  were 
elected  as  follows:  President,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Snow;  first  vice-president,  Mrs.  Walter 
L.  Hunt;  second  vice-president,  Mrs. 
George  Stetson;  treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Oak;  secretary,  Mrs.  Daniel  Webster. 

Under  the  new  rule  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  school  committee  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  principals  in  all  the 
kindergartens,  the  following  recommen- 
dations have  been  made:  Miss  I^ella  M. 
Ay  res,  kindergartner  at  the  Thomas 
street  school,  to  be  principal  of  the  Edge- 
worth  street  kindergarten;  Miss  Carrie 
C.  Kinsley,  kindergartner  at  the  Wood- 
land street  school,  to  be  principal  of  the 
Oates  lane  kindergarten;  Miss  Minnie 
T.  Burke,  kindergartner  at  the  Lamar- 
tine  street  school,  to  be  principal  of  the 
T^psala  street  kindergarten. 


The  Primary  School. 

MontHly,   $1.00  a  year. 

The  brightest  and  most  helpful  of  magazines  for  kindergartners  and  all  teachers  of 
lower  grades.  Profuse  and  tine  illustrations,  helpful  hints  and  practical  points  in  great 
number.     Twelfth  year. 

SCHOOLr    EINTERTAIINIVIEINTS. 
Our  free  catalog  is  the  largest  and  best  issued,  leaves  out  the  **  stale,"  includes 
all  the  **  alive"  and  latest  of  all  publishers. 

TEACHERS*    S1JRRL.IES. 

Our  144-page  catalog  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers,  free.  Any  book 
supplied,  low-priced  books  a  8j>ecialty. 

E.  Ur.  KEuuoaa  <&  co., 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHERS. 
61  Getmt  NlntH  Street,  IVew  York  City. 


AVVEBTISEMENTa. 


Teacher's  Plan  Book  and 
Progress  Pecord 

Desipid  by  STANLEY  H.  HOLMES,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


NINTH  THOUSAND. 


The  pages  of  this  book  consist  of  ruled  spaces  to  be 
filled  in  by  the  teacher,  designating  **  Work  planned/' 
••  Work  accomplished/*  etc. 

The  book  is  presented  as  offering  a  simple  plan  for 
*  giving  content  and  detail  to  the  subjects  of  the  course  of 
study  and  system  to  its  execution." 

If  a  teacher  will  write  in  this  Plan  Book  an  outline  of 
the  day  s  work  in  each  study,  she  will  enter  upon  her  work 
with  force  and  vigor,  and  the  pupils  will  also  be  greatly 
benefited. 

Price,  Paper,  30  Cents. 

MILTON  BfiADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK      BOSTON        PlDLADELPillA        ATLANTA       SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  DVERTlSKMENTa. 
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SPENCERIAN 
TEELPENS 

RESILIENT. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  TEACHERS. 
RESILIENCY  IS  THE  SECRET  OF 

A  SMOOTH,  EASY-WRITING  PEN. 

8PENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

340  Broadway,  Hew  York. 


BAST  ORANae, 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet 

Will  open  her 

Kindergfarten  Normal  Training:  School, 

Septeniher  28.  ll)n:{.     Two  Years'  Course. 


For  circulars  address, 
MlM  Cora  Webb  Peet. 


82  Haltted  Street, 
East  Orange.  N.  J. 


YOUR  THEMK 

if  >ou  are  writin^r  or  ^peAkin^  on  any  edurationiil 
subjert,  it«  proliahly  treated  by  an  expert  in  one  or 
more  articles  in  thebA<'k  numbers  of 

EDUCAXIOIN 

now  in  Iti*  iMth  year.  Our  complete  card-index 
makeH  entire  content}^  available.  Send  us  your 
suhjec't  Hn«l  we  ran  name  and  furnisli  volume  and 
nund>er  containing  dincuBsion  of  the  same.  Sing'e 
copies  .$.%  cts.  Subscription  price  $;i.(Mi  :i  year.  The 
leadinfj:  monthly  ma^a/ino  of  Sdotndary  education. 
Send  us  your  entire  ))eriodical  list   for  quotation. 

Xh©  Ralmer  Co., 

ffO  Bromfield  St., 


CARD  SEWING. 

Patterns  for   making  Sewinsf  Cards. 

Price,  50  cents. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 

Springfield^  Man. 

SOZODONT 

THE    FAVORITE 

Tooth  Powder 

FOB  HALF  A  CENTURY. 
Finest  quality.  Patent  top  can. 

PREPARED   aV 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  NEW  YORK 


MISS  WHEELOCK'S 
Kindergarten  Training:  School. 

Regular  course   two  years.      Special   one   year 
course  for  students  with  previous  training. 
Students'  Home  at  the  Marenholz. 
For  prospei'tus.  address, 

LUCY  WHEELOCK, 
284  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Kass. 


Ipratt  Institute,  ^   ^  ^"^^'^^J^^  ^- 

Department  of  Klnderi:artens. 

^  Normal  Course  of  two  years,  covering  the  theory  of  the  Kinder- 

J|Ef  garten,  the  Gifts,  Occupations,  Stories  and  Games,  together  with 

^^^^  practical  work  in   English,  drawing,  science,    music,    and    physical 

culture  ;  Mothers'  Course  ;   Nurses'  Course  ;  Special  Course. 

F.  B.  PRATT.  SecreUrj. 
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Tb*  PhiiadelphiaTraining  School 

FOR  KINDCRQARTNCRS 

Baopened  Oetoter  2d,  1902. 
Funior,  Senior,  and  Special  Classes. 
Address, 

MRS.  M.  L.  VAN  KIRK.  Principal, 
>3S3  Pine  Street,       ....       Phlladslphia. 


The  Froebel 
KInderiirarten     Training:     School, 

Sscond  and  Statt  Sts..     HARRISBURG.  PA. 

P     O.   BOX    SOS 

Two  years'  coar^,ooverlne  theory  of  the  Kinder- 

Srten,  GLfts,  <^>ocupatioii8,  Games,  and  Stories,  with 
ily  obeervMtion  and  practice  in  the  Kinderipirten. 

rVELYN  BARRINQTON,  PRINCIFAL. 
l»K«XAI«OacaCI-FROBBBL. 

Kinderfarten   Training:    School  at 
CHICAGO  COMMONS. 

Two  years'  course  in  Kindergarten  Theory  and 
Practice.  A  coarse  in  Home-maklDg.  Industrial 
and  Social  Development  emphasized.  Includes  op- 
portunity to  become  familiar  with  Social  Settle> 
ment  Work.    For  circulars  and  particulars,  address 

■eRnUII0f>B8  BBQNER,   l»U  Ne.  Hth  Street,    Chlcage. 


The 

Krans  Seminary  for  Kindei^artners. 

**  Re^lar '^  Courses :  on^  and  two  jears ; 
and  «<  Extension  Course/' 

THE  HOFFMAN  ARMS,  640  Madison  Ave., 

New  York  City. 
Prinopal,  Mrs.  Maria  Kraus-BoeltA. 


Oiicaio  Kindergarten  College 

Four  years*  course.  One  year  prepares 
a  ttodent  for  a  position  as  an  assistant ; 
two  years  prepares  to  take  full  charge 
of  a  kindergarten  ;  three  years  for  an 
assistant  in  training  work  and  four  years 
to  take  charge  of  a  training  class  or  to 
lUl  a  snperyisor^s  position.  Special  add- 
ed work  for  primary  teachers.  Daily 
practice  throughout  course.  The  college 
has  a  boarding  department  and  provides 
a  delightful  home  for  its  students. 


MRS.  J«  N.  CROUSE,        \_ 
ELIZABETH  HARRISON,  /  ^'^f^ 

^    It  Tas  lana  Stnsl,  CilcM** 


PQIT  UPiailllTER  NDIPIflL  I6IIUI., 


1 8  Huiitlii|:ton  AventM,      Boston,  Mass. 

MRS.  ANNIE  MOSELEY  PERRY,  PrisdHl* 

HISS  ANNIE  COOLIDGE  RUSPS 

Froebel  School 
Km(lers:arten  Normal  Classes^ 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

THIRTEENTH  YEAR  OPENS  IN  OCTOBER. 

Two  Years  Course.  Preparatory  and 
Post-^aduate  courses.  Music  on  kinder- 
garten principles. 

For  Catalogue,  address 
MISS  RUST,  811  Beacon  Street. 

TRAINING  CLASS 


Buffalo  Free ^ 

Kindergarten  Associations 

TWO  YEARS'  COURSE. 

1891-1904 

For  particulars  address 

MISS  ELLA  C.  ELDER, 
•«  Delawara  Avaaos.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Kindergarten  Training  School, 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 
Principal.  MRS.  LUCRETIA  WILLARD  TREAT 

School  year  continuous, Winter,  Spring,  and  Sum- 
mer terms. 

SUMMER  DATES-JULY  ft  TO  AUGUST  29. 

Students  entered  at  any  time  and  for  any  length 
of  time. 

For  particulars  address.  (LARA  WHEELER,  Sec. 
Kindergarten  Ansociation.  Auditorium,  'SA  Fountain 
Street.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


OHIO,  Toledo,  2313  AshUnd  Ave. 

The  MkseS  Law's  ^'"^^'^^  Klnderpartea 
1  nC  IVUSSeS  I^aW  S  Tralninjr  school.    ITtb 

year,  faculty  of  six,  new  building.  Medical  8ui>er- 
vislon,  personal  attention.  <'ertltlcaie  and  Diplo- 
ma <'ourses. 

Mary  E.  Law,  M.I).,  PrincipaL 
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AVVERTiaSMENTa. 


Mention  XINDJBB&ABTXir  MMTIBW  whmn  mn»uf€Ting  AnrJBBTiSJBMJBjrTB. 


The  Indiana  Kindersfarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training:  School 

AT    lIVDIA^IVAPOLrlS. 

Regular  Coarse,  two  years.     Post  Graduate  Course  for  Normal   Teachers,   one  year. 

Primary  training  a  part  of  the  regular  work.     Classes  formed 

in  September  and  February. 

PRBB    SCHOUARSHIRS    QRAINTBD    BACH    TBRM. 

Special  Prlmarj  Class  In  Maj  and  June. 

Mrs.  EUZA  A.  BLAKER,  Supt.,  1343  N«  Dlinois  St 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


Syracfise  Teadiers^  Agency. 


TEA0IIF.IU4  Wanted.    Klnderf^arten,  Primary  and  Grammar  Grades,  Drawing,  Music,  Manual,  Phys- 
ical, for  Public  and  Private  Schools.    Salaries,  $G00. 

NOAH  LEONARD,  Ph.D.,  Proprictof .       22  The  Hier.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

TEACHERS'  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

TEACHERS  have  no  fear  for  examinations  after  talcini:;  our  Drill  Tonrse  by  mall.    Have  trained 
60,000  successfully.    Courses  in  all  subjects  for  teachers*  certiflcates.    NOAH  LEONARD,  A.M. 
AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,  SyracuM,  N.  Y. 


Tbe  Ptaebe  A.  Hearst  Kinders:arten 
Training  School . . . .      washinoton.  d.  c 

Two  Tears*  Coubse  :— Froebel's  Mother  Play, 
Gifts,  Occupations,  Program,  Collateral  Rea<linf!;, 
Observation  and  Practice  in  Model  KinderKarten, 
Physical  Culture,  Songs  and  Games,  Singing, 
Drawing. 

Third  Year  Course:  — Program,  Collateral 
Beadine,  Advanced  Psychology,  Froebel's  Philoso- 
phy. Hegel's  **  Philosophy  or  History,'*  or  some 
work  of  tike  nature. 

The  ren^lar  advanced  work  of  the  Traininf^ 
Bobool  for  1902-1903  is  supplemented  by  the  follow- 
ing distinguished  lecturers  in  Psvcholoc^.  Liter- 
ature, Sociolo^,  and  Educational  Princiiiies:— Hon. 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  Miss  Laura 
Visher,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Edward  Howard 
0riggs  and  others. 

For  further  particulars,  address, 

HARRIET  niELf  Director,      I2ia-i2i5  k  St.  n.  w. 


CHICAGO 

FROEBEL  ASSOCIATION. 

REMOVAL 

Training  School  for  Kiiidergartners. 

Two  years'  course.  Special  courses  in 
University  College  (University  of  Chicago), 
lor  advanced  students. 

For  circulars  apply  to 

MRS.  ALICE  H.  PUTNAH,  Supt., 

Roem  421  Unlvsrtity  Collegs,  Fins  Arts  Building,  Chicago. 
THE   GARLAND 

Kindersrarten  Training:  School 

BOSTOIN. 

Opens  at  19  Chestnut  Street  in  October. 

Reffulsr  Course—Special  Courses. 
For  prospectus,  address 

Hrs.  Margaret  J.  Stannard,  Principal. 


LEARN  JPROOFREADING. 

ir  70a  poMMS  •  Mr  cdoeaUoo.  whj  not  otiltu  It  M  •  ■■iiirti 
•Bd  BDorowdcd  praSMdoo  pajing  Sli  to  fXS  WMklrT    BUaMliM 
always  obtalnablo.    We  arc  tba  ortclBal  tnntnietan  hj  aalL 
"HOMM  OOBIUMFONDSirca  BOHOOI^  FhUadalpfela 


Six  Soiis:s  for  the  Kindersfarten. 

By  Jl  LIA  a.  hidden. 

The  number  includes  two  Christmas 
Song:s. 

PRICE  40  CENTS. 
Qarden  Game,  20  cents. 

Ad(ireH8.  JULIA  A.  HIDDEN,  Lincoln  House, 
120  Shawmut  Ave.,  Boston. 

Chicago  Free  Kindergarten 
Normal  Training  School. 

EVA  B.  WHITMORE,  General  Superintendent. 
ALICE  TEMPLE,  Prin.     SARAH  E.  HANSON,  Asst.  Prta. 

ADDKEAN 

Chicagfo  Free  Kindergarten  Association, 

612  Handel  Hall, 

40  Randolph  St.,    Chicasfo,  111. 

Orgauized  18i>l.  Incorporated  IMS. 

Chicas:o  Kindergarten  Institute. 

rippil:ir  Two  Years'  Coiirsi'.  INi«t-r;ra(liiate  Normal 
Courst'.  Siiiinlcinenrary  CourM's,  Hoint^-Kife  Course. 
Gertnide  House,  Students'  Residence. 
|imK<-To]is  : 
M.iry  Hooiiior  rjipe.  Amnlie  Flofer, 

Caroline  C.  Cronis«.  Kiliel  Koe  Lindgren, 

Fmnees  K.  Newton. 
Fall  term  npnts  Sf>pt.  lu,  VMS. 
40  5cott  Street, 
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SCHOOLr  SOUVBIVIRS 

We  print  the  bent  for  the  money.    An  teachers  we  know  what  yoii  want.    Beantlfol  designs,  low  '  ' 

prices,  prompt  work.    Nothing  is  more  pertinent  to  the  orcHslon  tlian  these  aaaTenlrs  for  soholan  '  ' 

on  last  day,  holiday  or  any  important  perioil  In  sehool  life.    t>end  for  free  samples  and  eirenlars  '  * 

or  better  yet.  nend  ns  your  order  with  3c.  4o  or  .5o  for  each  souvenir,  according  lo  style.    Only  '  ' 

one  Htyle  to  each  order.    Photo  Souvenirs,  Booklet  Souvenirs,  Round  (.'orner  Souvenirs.  *  ' 

'Must  PLAIN  WRITING,  but  what  a  NOISE  you  make 

iu  the  world,^*  says  a  business  man.  Another  writes,  *'  What  is  all  this  fuss  about 
Physical  Training  in  Penmanship  ?  "  The  secret  of  it  all  is,  that  we  have  hit  the  rijfht 
treatise  for  rapid  business  writing,  which  is  fully  t'Xplained  in  our  book,  **  Physical 
Training  in  Penmanship,^^  a  book  for  home  instruct ioti,  that  has  stood  the  test  for  20 
years,  and  turned  out  tens  of  KMMKls  of  gotxl  writers  all  over  the  country,  Canada  and 
England.  It  was  tlie  great  event  20  years  ago;  it  is  a  greater  one  tO-day.  Briefly,  it 
is  a  mild  physical  culture  on  writing  rapidly,  gives  you  a  complete  command  of  the 
pen,  so  characters,  longhand  or  shorthand,  will  now  from  it  as  easily  as  water  runs  down 
hill.  But  it  is  good  only  for  thinkers  and  workers.  It  will  not  help  lazy  people.  Price 
is  $1,  prepaid  ;  (M)  pp.  fully  illustrated.  It  makets  its  own  noise  in  the  results  it  brings, 
and  the  purchasers  join  in  the  throng  and  help  to  make  the  noise. 

»ia  RRIZBS 
consisting  of  Pianos,  Bicycles,  Watches  and  others,  will  be  given  away  during  this  year 
to  those  making  the  best  improvement.  Li.sts  of  names  will  be  furnished  for  inter- 
communication, si>  the  noise  will  become  all  the  noisier.  The  social  feature,  and  the 
fun  there  is  in  this  correspondence  school  in  writing,  is  also  worth  something;  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen.     Positions  furnished  when  competent.     Diplomas  granted. 

QUICK  AOTIINQ 
will  Hnvv  you  from  a  life  of  poor  writinfr.  Think  and  act  quickly  in  tliin.  This  ia  an  age  of  activ- 
ity, and  the  eporh  of  your  writing  career  iit  at  hand  now.  TrofeHoor  Bixier  in  proprietor  and 
prenld<'nt  of  the  Rixler  BiiHineM  (.olle^re.  orsanized  in  ISM)  and  in  continuous  seMiion  since. 
10,(MMI  sq.  ft.  tifK)rage.  This  same  coutik'  in  iilaui  writing  costs  t'£^>  at  our  Bchool.  LeMU>ns  by  mail, 
if  you  want  them,  but  nearly  every  one  complete!*  a  courHO  in  rapid  writing  from  the  lKM>k  alone. 
Two  incentives,  a  goofi  handwriting;  and  a  chance  tor  a  prize.  Quick  suhHcril)eni  will  receive  IGO 
les8on»  addiricmal  free.  Send  for  a  copy  ti>-day  and  help  malce  a  noise  that  is  a  practical  and 
•!•       profitable  one  for  you. 

j;  Prof.  Q.  BIXLER,  Cor.  Madison  &  Ogden.  CHICAQO,  ILL. 

OUT     IIN     SBf>TEMBBR. 


Industrial-Social  Education 

By  W.  A.    BALDWIN, 

Principal  State  Normal  School,  Hyannia,  JVlata. 

Introduction  and  Cover  Design  hy  I^KNK^    T.  Baii.rv. 

Gives  Theory  and  Practice  combined. 

Fully  illustrated  with  half-tones  and  drawings,  showing  prac- 
tical and  everyday  work  in  Raphia,  Reed,  Cord,  etc.,  also  in  all 
branches  of  School  Gardening. 

PRICE,  CLOTH,   $1,50. 


MU^TON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

NEW  YORK      BOSTON        PHILADELPHIA       ATLANTA        SAN  FRANaSCO 
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idergarten  Supplies 


ire  the  Southwestern  distribu- 
oi  the  Milton  Bradley  Corn- 
's Kindergarten  Supplies  and 
'  a  complete  line  of  Kindergar- 
squipment.  8o-page  catalogue 
:d  free  on  application. 

HOOVER  BROTHERS, 

AST  9th  STREET,  KANSAS  CITT,  MO. 


Do  you  know  why  wide- 
awake teachers  everywhere 
read  the^'PhotoEra'^reguIarly? 

FOR  THREE  REASONS 


1st  Hci'.-iusr  Photiiixnipliy  i?  tlio  latest  jiiuI  most  suc- 
cessful (Mliicat1oii:il:i*p|)liaiUM>;aiid,inth(M>pin!on 
of  th*»  h*-st  <MliK'at«»r*,  is  d«"itni<*d  to  revolutionize 
tho  <i'i<*iic»'  of  «Mhjration. 

2d  Hocjiu-o  till*  *•  IMioro  Era"  U  \hv  cmlj'  [lublica- 
tion  ill  tli«'  jountry  tliat  follow-:  tlif  <l«*vi*lopim*iit 
of  ]i))ntiiirr:iphy  aloii^  (Mhicatioiial  and  artistic 
lines. 

3d  BfTaus»» the  beautiful  half-toui^  ]>i»'tun*s  aiul care- 
fully written  H'Xt  «»f  the  **rii<»ro  Kka"  IIIIihI  with 
n«'\v  iih'a-i  will  help  them  to  win  fam«'  and  fortune 
in  Ihrir  pndrssiou.  Wliy  not  join  the  army  of 
•*  l*in»TO  Kka"  readers,  ami  lMH*<»uu*a  winner? 


Photo   Era   Publishing   Co^f 

15  CENTS  A  COPY  ^  «  t^ 

SJ.50  A  YEAR         Dcwcy  Squarc,  Boston* 


indergarten 
upplies  e^  e^  e^ 


KINDERGARTEN  FURNITURE.  KINDERGARTEN  BOOK5, 

AND 

GENERAL  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIALS. 

H  ar<f  hea(U|utirterH  in  the  Northwestern  states  forovorvtliinji:  pertiiiniu*?  to  the  Kinder- 
•D.      W«*  al»o  supply — Keed — Raphia — and  all  kinds  of  nuileriui  for  construction  work. 
tIk*  Hrndley  Standard  Water  Colors  and  Brown's  Fanmus  I'ietures. 

Send  to  us  for  80-pa]ce  Klndericarten  Catalogfue  also 
Catalogfue  of  the  Pictures.  J^  J^  J^ 

THOMAS  CHARLES  COMPANY, 

Nofthwotern  Ageab  for  MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 

258  260  Wabash  Avenue.  CHICAGO. 


RAPHIA  and  REED 


WEAVING 


•-<^ 


Also  Paper  pj^  Cardboard  Construction 


By  ELIZABETH  SANBORN  KNAPP. 


Till*  iMKii  t«(nihliiiibi'd  tn  mtset  u  gr*.iwltiA{  iltui;timi  for  i<ato4^  «ygrteaijitl<^ 
iiiimi€tioii  in  work  with  tbeM*  new  mnteriAl^. 

All  tbf!  Itmmunn  nru  ilhintrfttert  iu  tlioir  inoi1t*ta  nf  tlii!  objecu  to  be  lUMk 
And  tbi!  ileiailii  iif  tbie  work,  making  ibeu  peifectly  )ut4'lltgible  t4)  tbo-  Inox* 
pcriffnood  \mfMAk€n 


The  r&|i£iiii  hud  n^ini 
work  iirp  imiqaiit  ad<1  witf 
be  lit  RHiftt  belp  to  oU  vrba 
ftiH2  looking  for  totnctljing 
new  Bti4l  aitraelire   fox 


Tilt'  btMjk  ennUii)*!,  «l- 
Ml,  ti  cofJitie  lu  pft|ier  Aud 
eiirvlboArtJ  comtnictioii, 
Aisd  fttMniifir  coui^c  in  fi^c 

coter  pupicr  iif  oiiulm^l* 


Cloth  bindjnr*  Ml  par«ft«  PrlC€  SOcenU. 

Wr  fiirtiiiih,  aJjiO,  ibi*  H«[ili)»  nnii  Ki**-il  iMfiti*nftl^  wbiet)  la  becomiuit 
M  pupuliir.     Seoil  for  elniulnr  S(ivii4£  (irk^t^  Pir  tLtf  veuiiYun  kitiiU  and  fiti^ 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,   Maw. 


iJllftogrlltnnSt  . 
AO^fON. 


jfimcAiii*i#«<i 

?^A*4  rilA14Cf5CO. 
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TEN  CENTS  A  COPY. 
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Kinder jirjutco  Prmciples  in  Sofdal  Work 
By  Jo9«|i]i  L«e 

The  Powcf  of  the  Kinder^ ar ten  Trambif  School  m  the 
Educatioa  oi  Young  Womcti 

Tbe  Prhratc  KmdcYf  irteo 

Munc  in  tbc  Kocnc 
By  tfofs  ArKhilimU  Smitb 

Ao  Amerioui  Kki4erf  j^tner'g  Igipfftiriona  to  tomism 

Hjr  Amelia  VkjIa  Thoic 
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A  DVEBTISEMENTS. 
MfUion  KINnXBOAMTJBir  BJBVJJBW  wifhmn  anMwring  AnrXBTISEMENTB. 

"Standard"  Water  Colors 

Made  in  accordance  with 
the  Bradley  System  of  Six 
Standard  Spectrum  Colors. 

THREE  FORMS:     DRY,    SEMI-MOIST, 
AND   MOIST. 

HERE  ARE  A  FEW  NUMBERS. 

SEND  FOR  A  FULL  PRICE  LIST  OF  COLOR  MATERIAL. 


Price. 


Price. 


B(»x  No  A  1.  A  lartro  decorated  box 
containing;  eifs^ht  {taim  r>f  Hemi- 
moiHt  colore, Hi X  StaiulanlH,  Warm 
Grav  Hiul  C*ml  OrHv.onebniHh.per 
box; $0.25 

6.  A  decorated  box  containing ei}i:ht 
dry  cakes,  six  Ktan<IardR.  two 
Grays,  one  brush,  jier  box, 'J6 

8.  Same  as  above.  Red,  two  Yellows, 
and  Blue,  two  brushes,  per  box, . . .      .20 

9.  Nine  tubes  moist  colors  in  paper 
box  Six  Standards,  Warm  (iray, 
Cool  Gray,  and  Black,  per  set, 90 

10.  Photograph  Colors.  A  box  of  eijrht  I 
colors,  the  six  Stamlards  with  a  i 
Cibinese  White  and  a  Brown,  with  ' 
one  brush.  These  colors  are  ex-  | 
pressly  prepared  for  coloring 
photographs,  half-tone  prints,  ' 
ma])S,  etc 25     , 

11.  A  large  enameled  box  containing  1 
ten  ]>anrt  of  artists'  semi-moist  , 
colors  for  High  Schools.  Assort-  I' 
ed  to  order     I'olors  to  be  sclei^ted 

from  the  list  of  tul>e  colors  given  j 

on  next  column.    One  bnmh,  per 

box, 80     |i 

I 

12.  Same  as  No.  11  except  that  the  I 
colors  are  limiterl  to  five  pans,  _, 
per  box 30     j 


13.  A  large  enameled  box  containing 
four  pans  of  semi-moist  colors, 
Be<l,  two  Yellows  and  Blue,  one 
brush.  The.-e  (Mdorsare  prepared 
for  those  whoiwish  a  semi-moiht 
three  color  out  fit.  The  colors  are 
sauie  us  those  in  the  cjikesof  No.  8 
Per  box, f0.20 

Bradlev's  School  Colors,  moist  in  Tubes. 
The  most  economical  form  for 
stdiool  use.  These  colors  are  so 
prepared  that  they  remain  moist 
out  of  the  tube.  The  set  com- 
prises the  following  colors : 

Carmine,Crimson  Lake.VermilioD, 
Gamboge.  Yellow  Ochre,  Chinese 
Yellow,  Hooker's  Green  No.  1, 
Hooker's  Green  No.  2,  Ultrama- 
rine, Prussian  Blue.  Sepia,  Warm 
Sepia.Burnt  Sienna,  Payne  s  Gray, 
Ivory  Black,  Lamp  Black.  Van- 
dyke Brown.  Chinese  White,  and 
the  six  Standards,  with  Warm 
and  Cool  Gray. 
Per  tube, 10 

Little  Artist's  Complete  Outtlt,  com- 
prising a  Mixing  Palette,  with  its 
seven  compartments  tilled  with 
semi -moist  colors  and  a  brush, 
the  whole  inclosed  in  a  strong 
cardboard   case,  each, 15 

PosUge,     .03 
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JTMttoM  KiyDEBOAMTXir  JELMTJUBW  whmn,  mn»mfmring  AJ^TBBTlSMMBNTa. 
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CONCRETE  STUDIES 

IN  ADOLESCENCE 

The  Diary  of  a  Western  Schoolmaster 


By  J.  K.  STAPLKTON 

SUPT.  SCHOOLM,  BLOOMINOTON,  ILL. 

Price,  78  Cents 

Tbls  book  and  one  year  of  the  CHILD 
GARDEN,  $1.20,  In  advance 

"  I  feel  sure  that  the  book  has  a  place  waiting 
for  it.  and  the  thinpi  you  have  said  are  such  as 
need  sayinir  and  saving;  'early  and  often.*  I  feel 
Hure,  too,  that  you  have  saul  them  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  take  '  fast  hold.'  " 

Wm.  Hawley  Smith. 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  2,  1901. 
— "1  wrote  you  at  once  for  the  pleanure  it 
gave  me.  or  1  may  say  the  protlt  I  derived  from 
it.    I  laid  it  aside  at  once  for  a  book  to  l>e  shown 

to  my  friends  who  are  teachers.** 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 
Delaware,  O.,  March  1.  1!K)1. 

**It  is  a  book  which  will  set  teaichers  of 

boys  to  thinking  and  I  thank  the  author  for  it. 
I  wish  not  only  every  teacher  in  the  (rrammar 
and  High  Schools,  but  every  professor  in  the 
Colleges  of  Ohio,  might  read  it  '.... 

Most  conlially.    Delia  L.  Williamh. 


The  Fairies   That  Run  the  ;; 
World  and  How  They  Do  It  ; ; 

A  BEAUTIFUL  BOOK  OF  CHILDREN'S       \ 
STORIES  IN  VERSE. 

30  FuU-Pas:e  Illustrations. 

By  Ernest  Vincent  Wright. 

The  Subjects  dealt  with  are 
well  known  to  children  and  many  \ 
pleasant  thoughts  regarding  the  \ 
workings  of  Nature  may  be  derived  ■ 
from  the  pages  of  this  volume. 


Tiie  Fairies  That  Ran  the  Worid.    II.M     \  BOTH  FOR    \ 
Child  Qardca.  one  year.    .       .       II.M     j  $  1  ,5  0    ■ 


\  A.   W.   MUMFORDy   378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  : 
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THE    PHILADELPHIA    HEADQUARTERS 

FOm  ALI.  TH* 

BRADLEY  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 

la  found  at  the  corner  of  FiftMiith  and  Raoe  8tr«eta.  We  ean  furnish  anything  listed  in  thn  Bradley  Catar 
loc«M  and  will  send  these  caUlogues  to  any  addref  s  on  application.  We  also  keep  the  Kinderf::arten  Review 
on  mJ«.  We  are  Stationers,  Booksellers,  Puhlishers,  Blankhook  Manufacturer,  Printers,  Lithographers, 
and  Enf^TihTers.    For  any  information  regarding  Kindergarten  Matters  call  or  write. 

r   BOOK    ASSOCIAXIOM,    JOHM    COMITY,   SnpcrlBtencleBi. 


THB  SUCCMSS  OF 

FRANKLIN'S  "RAINBOW  CRAYONS 

(The  7  prlmmry  colors  in  box  for  5  conta) 

Woke  up  th%  other  fellows  to  try  to  make  CrayoDs  and  pat  them  ap  like  curt.  <<  Imi- 
tation is  the  sincerest  flattery." 
Wa  haye  a  number  of  sizes,  shapes,  and  degrees  of  hardness,  and  many  kinds  of 
assorted  packages.  We  can  supply  the  particular  wants  of  teachers,  and  solicit  corre- 
spondenca  from  them.  Catalogue  and  samples  free  to  any  drawing  teacher  who  men- 
tions this  adTertisement. 

FRANKLIN  MPQ.  CO.,  Birr  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ill 
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MmnHmn  KINDBRQAMTBK  RBVIBW  «c*m»  mn»wmrimg  AnrXRTISEMENTS. 


Bfigbt  Waves  aie  Dancing,  Tht. 

Mill,  The.    t)p.  520,  No.  7 

PusiilUon,  The.   flp.  520,  Nu.  4 

Smith .  The.   Op.  S20,'Ko.  5 

Big  Boy  and  Liulc  Mama,   Op,  t^  Xu-  .; 

Star  Violets.    Op,  J,  Noe  5 

The  Ruati  to  Slumherland.   Op,  i,  Nu.  6 
f  Bunny  kabbit  White 
i  ij^nrgt's  Sotig  in  **f.iiil/  von  iJcrlichingcn 

{Mumitig  Prayer  I 

Evening  Prayer  ^ 

God  the  Father  in  Heaven  ) 
Rain  Song 

Serenade,  A       ....         - 
Stork,  Storki  Standcr 
j  11ie  Viijlet  ] 

}  To  the  Evening  Star  |         »         *         • 
]  When  the  Lttlle  CbiUiren  Sleep  ) 
\  Peace  of  Night  I 

Burierfly,  The    ,         *         .         .         , 
Father  of  .All-   (  Prayer  "^     * 
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BOSTON 

Oliver  Ditson  Company 

Chas.  H.  Ditson  &  Co.*  Ntw  York 
J.  E.  Dilson  ^  Com  Philadelphia 


Steiger's  Kindergarten  Material, 

the  most  complete  assortment,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mfr.  Mabx4  Kbm»' 

BiB/TK.     More  than  2,300  different  numbers  always  kept  on  hand  by  ns. 

B^^  Stei^er's  Kindergrarteii  Catalog^ue  mailed  to  any  addre68»  upon  reqn«it 

Proehel*/!  Kindergarten  Orctiptiliona  ptr  the  Family,  29  boxes,  each  oontainlug  matarMl  aai 
JMlflTH  PirHnilwr  attention  invited  to  a  great  variety  of  articles  for  KtnderfrArton  Fancy  W«vk 
■Bitable  for  being  decorated.  eml>roidere<1,  etc.  by  (hildrfii,  as  prenentfi  for  pArenta  and  others. 

We  keep  the  moHt  oomplete  stock  of  English.  German.  French  and  other  Books  on  tho  fflmJaff 

Srten,  Home  Education.  Songs  and  Games.  Physical;  Manual  and  T«'chnical  Education,  etc  (in  all  ab««l 
Ipnblicationii).  KratiB*  Kinderffarten  0»*ide,  An  ilhintrated  Handbook  deaigued  for  tho  8elf*In8troell«B 
•f  Kindergartners.  2  toIa,  with  3.600  illustrationR  ia  the  larg^eKt  work,  in  English,  on  Klndergartentnc. 
■p#Gimen  pages  mailed  tree. ^WaU^ Charts  for  Object' Teaching,  Natural  History,  Qeography,  cto.      « 

Largest  Assortment  of  Oerman  Books  of  all  kinds,  also  Maps,  Atlases,  Olohes,  etc.  Booka  for  tho  alnAy 
•C  MtrMgn  Languages,  CataloKnes  free.-OMlrlcest  In^portaUon  of  Books.  Periodicals,  oto.  from  all  oonnlrtu, 

E.  Steiger  <&  Co.,  25  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


MrnnHmnMINnEBaAMTJBK  RBTIBW  «c*m»  ana^e^ring  AnrBBTISMMMNTB. 


Advising  with  a 
Building  Committee. 

What  superintendent  or  principal, 
when  called  upon  to  advise  with  a 
building  committee  in  the  selection 
of  a  schoolhouse  plan,   has  not  felt 


his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  schoolhouse  ? 


SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE, 

By  Edmund  M.  Wheelwright,  admirably  supplies  this  want.  It  is  specially 
written  for  use  as  a  reference  work,  by  superintendents,  principals,  architects, 
and  building  committees.  Every  essential  of  schoolhouse  construction  is 
considered. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

The  book  contains  350  pages,  is  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  10^  by  7^ 
inches  in  size.  As  a  special  inducement,  we  will  send  the  book,  carriage  pre- 
paid, and  the  School  Board  Journal,  for  one  year,  for  85. 

WM.  GEO.  BRUCE,  Publisher, 


63  Fifth  Ave., 

NEW  YORK  am. 


210- M  Montgomery  Bldg., 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Silicate  zind  Sbte  Blackboards. 

Send  for  prices  before  placinc  your  orders. 
Try  us  on  your  next  order  ?    Also  on  Silicate 
goodft  in  all  its  forms.    Wonderful  in  price, 
wonderful  in  make  and  durability. 
Manafadarcd  only  bj  the 

N.  Y.  SIUCATE  BOOK  SLATE  CO., 

Cor.  Vesey  and  Church  Sts..  NEW  YORK. 


The  teaching  of  NATURE  STUDY  can  be  made  vastly  more  interesting  and 
inaiructive  with  the  aid  of 

COLOfiED  CRAYONS 

The  study  of  plant  life,  the  trees  and  flowers,  as  well  as  the  animal  kiug^dom,  is  made  doubly 
attnotiye  by  the  use  of  color.  * 

The  Dixon  Company  are  makinf;  these  Colored  Crayons  either  with  or  without  wax,  so  that  they 
mm  be  used  either  dry  or  wet  as  desired.  Manv  of  ttiese  shades  are  entirely  new.  Carmine  Red, 
Dark  Blue,  Lif^ht  Blue,  Sky  Blue,  Dark  Green.  Olive  Green,  Yellow,  Orange,  Violet,  Vandyke  Brown, 
Brown,  Tern  Cotto,  Sepia,  Pink,  White  and  Black. 

A  Hunple  box  containing  six  of  these  colors  will  be  sent  any  teacher  who  is  interested  in  these 
Fieaae  mention  this  publication  and  state  the  colors  desired. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY, 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


A  D  VEHTI8EMENT8. 


M0n$Un  MIXDBMGAMTBN  REVIEW  teJb#n  mns^mring  jtDrEBTiaEMENTS. 


In   Happy  Far- A  way  Land 

By  RUTH  KIMBALL  GARDINER 

A  iKiok  which  will  live  while  child ren  live. 

A  book  which  t«*IlH  of  tho  heautieH  of  Mother  Goose  days:  not  of  their  terrors. 

A  book  to  drive  tean*  and  c^reH  from  child-land  and  iieopie  it  with  lauf^hter  and  jov. 

A  book  to  sen<l  the  yountr  to  bed  to  pretty  dreams  and  not  to  nightmare  people  with  oi;res. 

A  hook  that  will  amuse,  infltrm*t.  and  frovern  any  chil<l  as  well  as  develop  its  mental  faculties. 

A  book  which  teacheti  g<XMl  by  teliiii);  of  the  reward  of  the  virtuous  rather  than  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  vicious. 

A  book  whose  every  story  was,  in  the  manusoript,  read  to  children  and  received  their  un- 
stinted approval  and  re|>eated  demands  for  rereading,  l)efore  |  ublication. 

WHAT    THE    PRBSS    SAVS 

The  Lirittff  Agt  of  Boston  says  :  '*  It  teaches  helpful  lessons  in  ever>-day  manners  and 
morals." 

The  PreAbijti'Han  Journal  says:  "The  1)ook  will  be  a  successful  one.  In  fact  there  is  a 
moral  taught  in  the  stories  without  any  noticeable  didactic  etfect.  The  tescbin^  is  felt  rather 
than  ez]iressed.  There  is  no  question  as  to  their  entertainiiif;  qualities  and  one  read  to  the  young 
pfMiplH  will  enlist  their  interest.  'Ibis  will  mean  that  the  book  is  to  read  over  again,  a  sure  sign 
of  the  children's  appret^iation. 

The  Saturday  Evruimj  Pout  of  I'hiladelphia  says  :  "  This  is  one  of  the  books  which  will 
delight  parents." 

The  New  York  /Mfiurator  i^ays :  ••  The  volume  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  its  mechanleal 
excellence  is  only  equaled  by  its  del{;<:htful  contents." 

The  Editor  of  the  Sr.hool  Journal^  New  York  city,  savs:  "It  is  seldom  that  a  person  old 
enough  t*>  have  chihlren  t>f  hi-*  own  can  sit  down  and  read  fafry  stori*'s,  one,  two,  three— and  even 

<lozens  of  them,  and  actually  be  more  fascinated  by  each  than  h«  was  with  the  one  before 

If  you  want  to  ^ive  your  pu]>ils  an  ex<|uisite  pleasure  rrad  them  the  stories  from  "  In  Happy  Far- 
Away  I^nd.  "     By  mail,  postpaid,  or  at  all  bookshoits. 

ZIMMERMAN'S    156  Fifth  Avenue   NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  elevation  of  Geography  to  the  place  It  ought  to  hold  in  the  school  currlcttittiB  Is  a 
matter  off  vital  moment— OEIKIE. 

TAe  JOURNAL  e/ GEOGRAPHY 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  THE 
INTERESTS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  GEOGRAPHY  IN 
ELEMENTARY,  IN  SECONDARY.  AND  IN  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS 


T 


HK  .lorKNAL  OP  OKOGRArilY  is  an  illnstrated  magazine  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  p*o^ra)>hi('  tMliication.  No  effort  is  spared  to  make  the  .Iotknal  attractive,  and  in 
its  ctmtents  practically  indispensable  for  teachers  of  (geography  in  elementary,  secondary 
and  normal  schools. 

The.lni  KNAL  includes  articles  dealing  with  geographical  facts  and  the  teaching  of  geo^n^phy  ; 
notes  summarizing  the  best  and  most  hefiifnl  advances  in  geography  re|)orted  in  current  lltera- 
tore  ;  biief  notes  on  recent  publicstions  in  the  book  and  msp  world  ;  longer  and  frank  reviews, 
from  the  standpoint  of  us»ge,  of  the  most  important  publications  ;  nnd  news  notes  including  re- 
cent events  of  interest  snd  forthcoming  educational  meetings  at  which  papers  on  the  teaching  of 
geography  will  be  iiresented. 

A  Hpecial  j'ralure  is  the  reprinting,  in  part  or  as  a  whole,  of  articles  of  teaching  value  that 
appear  in  the  many  reports  of  the  I  nited  States  (tovernment  and  are  not  readily  accessible  to 
tCHchers.  NumcTous  illustrations,  diagrsms  and  maps  are  inserted,  and  wherever  possible.  di»- 
grams  are  U8e<l  that  can  be  readily  trant^ferred  to  the  blackboard  or  made  into  lantern  slides  by 
the  teacher. 

We  hhould  like  to  make  you  acqusinted  with  Thk  Joiknal  of  (iK(MJKAPHV.  and  will  gladly 
mail  you  a  sample  copy. 

Terms  off  Subscription— $1.50  a  Year  In  Advance. 


The  JOURNAL  of  QEOGRAPHY,      Room  560,       160  Adams  St.,  Chicago 
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A  DVERTISEMENTS. 


MmUion  KINDJSBaAMTJBir  MBVIBW  «c*m»  nnBU>mring  AnrBBTiSXMENTB. 


"INSATIABLE  JOY  FOR  KINDERGARTNERS/' 

Florence,  Mass.,  October  18,  1902. 
The  Educational  Publishino  Co.,  Boston. 
Dear  Sirs:— 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  book,  "  When  We  First 
Go  to  School,"  written  by  M.  Helen  Beckwith,  which 
pleases  me  so  much  that  I  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  likely  to  prf>ve  as 
great  a  boon  to  Kindergarten  teachers  as  to  primary 
teachers. 

From  cover  to  cover  the  book  is  full  of  help  and 
inspiration.  The  subjects  for  each  month  of  the 
school  vear,  as  set  forth  by  Miss  Beclrwith,  are 
esiiecially  appropriate  and  pleasing,  and  her  illus- 
tration of  these  subjects  contain  many  suEfrestions 
which  will  be  seized  upon  with  joy  by  the  insatiable 
Kindergarten  and  ma<ie  points  of  departure  for 
manv  a  deliishtful  morning's  work,  play  and  talk. 

The  stories,  one  for  each  month,  are  delightful, 
and  the  reference  made  to  other  stories  anu  songs 
likely  to  prove  heliiful  in  illustrating  the  subjecto, 
will  m  appreciated  by  all  Kindergartners,!  feel  Kure. 

Hoping  that  this  little  book  may  S|)eedilv  And 
its  way  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  many  Kinder- 
gartners, i  am  Yours  cordially, 
Florence  Kindergarten.        Frances  M.  Dakon. 

Book  J.     Teachers'  Guide  Series. 

"WHEN  FIRST  WE  GO  TO  SCHOOL," 

By  M.  HELEN  BECKWITH,  Author  of  "In  MythUnd." 
It  is  bv  a  practical  teacher,  and  full  to  overflowing  with  hints,  suggestions,  stories  and  devices 
for  BvEBT  MONTH  in  the  year. 

fiMlty  niaatrated.    Cloth,    lamo.    Price,  50  cents, 
ADDRESS: 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
50  Bromfield  Street,  Bostoiu 

43  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  228  Wabawh  Avenue,  Chicago.  809  Market  Street,  San  Frandwo. 


AN  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS 


TRAIIICn  l^iodergarten  teachers  are  in  growing  demand. 
I  HHIUCU  employed  only  in  private  schools. 


^    .  A  few  years  ago  they  were 

_     .     ,  .       .  Now  most  cities  and  large  villages  have 

kindergarten  departments,  and  some  states,  like  New  York,  make  8i>ecial  provision  for 
them  in  the  school  law.  Naturally  more  is  required  of  kindergarten  teachers  than  of  those 
in  the  primary  or  intermediate  grades.  The  personal  element  is  predominant;  the  kinder- 
garten teacher  mitst  be  fond  of  children,  attractive  to  them,  in  sympathy  with  them,  en- 
Uiuslastic  in  her  work.  The  ten-  |/|||nCDPAQTC  M  qualifications  and  to  be  willing 
dency  is  to  look  for  exceptional  IVlilUClluIln  |  CH  to  pay  corresponding  salaries. 
Not  seldom  we  are  asked  to  furnish  a  kindergarten  teacher  who  is  a  collece  graduate  or 
can  showcorresiiondiug  evidence  of  culture,  who  yet  prefers  to  deal  with  tne  little  i>eople. 
We  can  do  well  by  those  who  are  prepared  to  do  superior  work ;  we  have  offered  $1,600  to  a 
kindenearten  teacher  to  eonduct  model  classes  in  a  normal  college,  and  then  could  not  se- 
cure her,  as  the  school  where  she  was,  raised  her  salary  to  keep  her.  There  is  a  future  for 
kindergartners  If  they  are  proiierly  trained,  have  the  right  qualitications,  Tr  ApyC  DO 
and  take  the  right  steps  through  an  agency  to  meet  those  who  want  the  best  IbllunLlIu 


THE     SCHOOL     BUUUETIIN     AQEINCY 

O.    W.    BA^RDBBINt    SyraGUde,    New     Vorlc 
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AVVEETISEMENTB. 


AIDS  DIGESTION 

Horsford^s 

Acid 

Phosphate 

I  lalf  a  t('a*<poon  in  lialf  a  pfla^^s  of 
water  after  inoal.s  n'lnoves  the 
distress,  oiJi)ressi()n  and  *'aJl  gone" 
fcelin<if.  (iivcs  ^(xkI  a[»p(»tit<',  jwr- 
fect  digestion  and  restful  sl^t'i). 

A  tonic  for  mental,  Nervous 
and  physical  weakness. 


If  vour  dniRijist  can't  supply  ynu  wc  will  send 
«.in-ili  Ixtttlc.  prcp.iii!,  dii  rci'cipt  of '.'^  ccni>. 
kt  MPoKU  CMrMi«.AL  WuiK^j  rrovjdfiii.^.,  R.  I. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE  RECORD 


A  professional  bimonthly  publication 
of  Teacliers  College,  Columbia  University, 
devoted  to  the  practical  problems  of  elemen- 
tary aiul  secondary  education  and  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers. 

Circulates  among  professional  educators 
throughout  America  and  in  Great  Britain. 

Outlines  College  and  University  metb- 
!  ods  of  training  teachers  and  courses  of  study 
in  Education,  Psychology,  Child  Study, 
Xature  Study,  (Jeography,  Biology,  Chemis- 
try and  Pliysics,  Language  and  Literature, 
Manual  Training,  etc.  A  numlM'r  of  cities 
have  inchided  these  outlines  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  their  systems  of  education. 

Published  by  the  Columbia  University 
Press,  New  York.  Price,  $1.00  per  year, 
or  30  cent^  a  copy.  Tables  of  Contenta 
sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
Teachers  College. 


Books  on   Nature  Study 

FOR    THE    FAI.L 

Miller's  My  Saturday  Bin!  Class,  112  pajjes.         'Jo  cents, 

(irinnell's  Our  i'Vatliered  Friends,  If)')       "  30 

Kekstornrs  The  Binl  Book,  301       -  (JO       - 

Bass's  Animal  I^ife,  1S3       •'  35       •♦ 

Bass's  i'laiit  Life.  lo«       »'  25 

Wrij^ht's  Seaside  and  Wayside,  Four  volumes.  New  edition, 

(iriel's  (Jlinipses  of  Nature.  100  page.s,         30  centos. 

Shaler's  First  Book  in  (ieolojjy,  272       »»  60       »» 

Crosby's  Common  Koeks  and  Minerals,  205       ••  60       *• 

Scott's  Nature  Study  aiul  the  Child,  (M3       •'    RetailJjl.^O 

Guides  for  Science  Teaching 

InteniiiMi  f<»r  tin*  uav  of  trachors  in  Niitiinil  History,  ami  Uesi^iie^l 
to  Huppiv  Niich  iiironiiatiou  UH  they  iu*(m1  in  pranical  tvaoliin);  and 
are  not  "likely  to  »r»*t  from  any  other  s<mrce.        rri<eM  Moderate. 

Corr«dMponcl«ntfo    liivlt«»cl. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


LONDON 
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'•AT  THE  FARM.*' 


CINDERGARTEN  REVIEW 


XIV. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  OCTOBER,  1903. 


No.  2. 


ONDERGARTEN  PRINCIPLES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK.* 

JotBPR  Lbb,  Vice-Prbsidbnt  of  the  Massachusetts  Civic  Lbaoue,  Boston,  Mass. 


t  ye  maj  have  life  and  that  3-e  may  have  it 
alrandantly. 

tracing  the  application  of  kin- 
dergarten principles  in  social 
c,  I  do  not  claim  that  such  appli- 
m  has  in  every  case  been  the  re- 

of  Froebers  teaching.  Indeed, 
)  of  the  applications  of  which  T 
I  apeak  were  made  before  Froe- 

time.     What  I  do  claim  is :  first, 

the  principles,  as  I  shall  show 
1  at  work,  are  the  same  as  Froe- 

;  second,  that  Froebel  by  his 
ings  and  more  especially  by  his 
iled  and  concrete  embodiment  of 
B  principles  in  the  kindergarten 

in  his  Mother  Play,  has  made 
1  peculiarly  his  owti  ;  that  he  has 
.  their  clearest  expositor,  the 
lier  of  them  who  is  easiest  to  im- 
tand  and  most  inspiring  to  follow. 
lappy  is  the  man  who  finds  the 

id  at  Convention  of  National  Edtu'ational  As- 
loB,   Kindergarten   Section.  Boston,   July  !», 


word."  It  was  a  happy  day  for  Froe- 
bel and  for  all  of  us  when  the  word 
**kindergarten"  was  applied  to  the 
great  institution  that  he  founded. 
For  Froebel's  central  principle,  the 
idea  which  is  embodied  in  every  line 
he  wrote,  in  every  educational  means 
that  he  suggested,  is  that  education 
consists  in  the  cultivation  of  the  child 
as  a  living  and  growing  organism,  in 
the  fostering  of  life.  We  are  now  all 
of  us  convinced  that  education  is  not 
simply  the  imparting  of  information. 
Froebel  teaches  the  further  truth  that 
neither  is  it  merely  the  cultivation  of 
powers.  The  thing  we  are  trying  to 
educate  is  that  which  acquires  infor- 
mation, that  which  exercises  powers. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  muscles  and  the  mind 
but  of  the  central  and  vital  essence, 
the  child  liimself.  The  purpose  and 
test  of  a  school  is  not  more  knowledge 
or  more  power,  Imt  more  hoy,  more  of 
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a  person  there  for  aU  purposes.  Every 
true  lesson  leaves  a  residuum  of  char- 
acter behind  it.  If  your  arithmetic 
lesson  has  reached  the  boy  he  will 
play  better  football;  if  his  football 
has  been  the  real  thing  he  will  do  bet- 
ter arithmetic. 

Such  being  the  aim  of  education, 
what  is  Froebel's  idea  of  the  method  ? 
He  believed  that  it  is  with  the  central 
and  vital  principle  as  it  is  with  the 
subordinate  powers :  that  the  soul,  like 
the  muscles  and  the  faculties,  grows 
by  action ;  that  it  creates  itself  by 
self-assertion,  by  putting  itself  forth 
into  overt  deeds  and  into  concrete 
form.  A  truly  educational  experi- 
ence is  one  in  which  not  merely  the 
powers  and  faculties  but  the  heart  is 
engaged.  In  proportion  as  you  put 
your  whole  self  into  a  piece  of  work 
shall  you  receive  a  larger  self  in  re- 
turn ;  the  way  to  win  life  is  by  living. 

A  man  of  a  mental  ancestry  so  dis- 
tant from  Froebel's  as  that  of  the 
great  English  boarding-school  teacher 
and  educator,  Edward  Thring,  has 
said  that  even  acquirement  of  a  very 
high  degree,  even  that  by  which  a 
man  makes  his  living,  may  remain 
outside  of  us,  may  be  a  mere  trick  of 
the  trade  and  may  aflFord  no  expres- 
sion and  no  nourishment  to  the  soul. 
This  superficial  sort  of  acquirement 
is  recognizable  in  the  young  by  the 
conceit  that  accompanies  it,  in  the  old 
by  the  cvnicism  it  produces.  It  is 
the  kind  of  training  by  which  the 
character  never  ripens,  but  passes 
directly  from  the  green  stage  which 
precedes  ripeness  to  that  other  stage 
that  is  supposed  in  the  order  of  nature 
to  follow   it.     The  world  is  full  of 


weU-taught  rogues,  and  abounds  still 
more  in  men  who,  though  not  rogues, 
are  smart  rather  than  wise,  clever 
rather  than  beneficent.  Reactionary 
people  say  that  education  is  produc- 
ing immorality.  It  is  not  enough 
that  powers  and  faculties  should  be 
trained ;  what  is  wanted  is  that,  from 
the  very  first,  every  act  in  which  they 
get  their  training  shall  be  an  expres- 
sion of  the  best  and  deepest  that  is  in 
us.  Such  training  will  train  the 
ser\'ant  to  serve  and  the  master  to 
command,  instead  of  leaving  the  mas- 
ter asleep  and  giving  the  servant  alien 
education. 

And  an  act  to  be  educational  must 
not  only  come  from  the  child  himself, 
but  the  embodiment  of  the  inner  law 
must  be  an  accurate  one.  It  took 
Froebel  fifteen  years  to  determine 
upon  the  precise  methods  to  be  used 
in  the  kindergarten  and  to  be  recom- 
mended to  mothers.  The  ball,  the 
cube,  the  cylinder,  the  small  blocks 
and  tablets,  the  thousand  suggestions 
of  what  the  mother  or  teacher  may  do 
and  how  to  do  it,  are  aU  the  result  of 
painstaking  thought  and  study.  In- 
deed, people  laugh  at  the  minuteness 
with  which  tie  went  into  what  seem  to 
the  superficial  student  trivial  ques- 
tions of  detail.  But  in  portrait- 
painting  one  has  to  go  into  matters  of 
detail.  The  question  is  one  of  the 
expression  of  character,  of  enabling 
the  child  as  it  were  to  paint  his 
own  picture,  to  express  his  true 
personality.  If  a  man  were  to  see 
a  beautiful  face  in  his  imagina- 
tion, as  if  in  a  mist,  and  were  picking 
out  a  trait  here  and  a  trait  there,  try- 
ing to  put  it  dowTi  on  canvas,  he  would 
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ofu'u  find  that  it  is  the  little  things 
that  are  the  great  ones,  that  it  is  in 
the  minutest  detail  that  the  expres- 
sion lies.  Froebel  was  attempting  to 
dniw  for  us  the  face  of  the  universal 
child  as  it  was  given  to  him  to  see  it; 
and  the  picture  that  he  gives — seen 
in  the  light  of  the  spirit  of  his  teach- 
ings— will  not  be  found  unlike.  It 
is,  at  all  events,  the  truest  picture  that 
we  have. 

The  lesson  to  be  derived  from  all 
this  painstaking  work  is  that  it  is  im- 
|x»rtant  that  the  expression  of  the  soul 
shall  be  not  only  sincere  but  accurate ; 
that  there  shall  be  workmanship  as 
well  as  good  intention  in  our  efforts. 

The  next  principle  we  derive  from 
Fniebel  is  that  the  question  of  the 
JMjrt  of  thing  in  which  the  child  shall 
find  his  true  work  and  expression  is 
not  a  matter  of  whim  or  of  arbitrary 
< -ho ice,  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  at  all, 
on  our  part  or  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
but  of  discovery.  What  the  main  ele- 
nu-nts  of  his  life  shall  be,  so  far  as  he 
is  to  attain  to  life  at  all,  is  a  question 
thnt  has  not  been  left  for  us  or  for 
hiia  to  decide.  The  vital  force  with- 
in him  is  not  indefinite,  undeter- 
mined, without  specific  needs  and  spe- 
rific  direction;  and,  in  the  main,  this 
dir(K!tion  is  the  same  for  all.  The 
HUil  has  its  appropriate  food  as  well 
SIS  the  body.  It  is  open  to  a  man  to 
fhoose  what  he  shall  put  into  his 
mouth,  but  he  camiot  choose  whether 
it  shall  nourish  him  or  not.  A  man 
ran  eat  grass  or  fill  his  belly  with  the 
east  wind,  but  he  cannot  make  his 
l»ody  grow  and  be  strong  except  by 
*»upplying  it  with  food  that  belongs  to 
it.     Yon  oan  give  the  child,  spiritu- 


ally as  well  tis  physically,  the  food  he 
needs,  or  you  can  withhold  it;  you 
cannot  in  either  case  avoid  the  nat- 
ural consequences  of  your  choice. 

And  Froebel  believed  that  the  rela- 
tion to  the  vital  principle  in  man  of 
its  appropriate  objects  is  something 
more  than  a  mechanical  relation  of 
means  to  ends.  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  soul  is  a  definite  sort  of  thing  and 
therefore  must  of  necessity  be  defi- 
nite in  its  needs,  so  that  some  things 
must  be  more  conducive  to  its  devel- 
opment than  others.  It  is  a  question 
not  of  being  adapted  to  our  use,  but 
of  belonging  to  us ;  not  of  coming  in 
handy,  but  of  being  already  our  own. 
Study  of  a  fish's  body  or  of  a  bird's 
wdngs  would  have  enabled  us  to  infer 
the  existence  of  water  from  the  one 
and  of  air  from  the  other.  It  is  plain 
that  the  nature  of  each  of  these  crea- 
tures calls  for  its  appropriate  element. 
We  could  in  a  large  measure  recon- 
struct the  tiger's  world  from  its  claws, 
the  heron's  from  its  beak.  So  fitted 
is  the  animal  to  its  surroundings  that 
we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  in 
the  long  run  it  is  the  surroundings 
that  have  in  large  measure  made  the 
animal.  The  resulting  need  is  abso- 
lute and  exclusive.  It  is  not  that  the 
fish  can  swim  better  in  water  than  on 
dry  land,  but  that  water  is  a  part  of 
him ;  that  he  cannot  exist,  or  even  be 
conceived  of,  without  it ;  that  fish  and 
water  are  in  a  certain  sense  two  sides 
of  the  same  fact. 

Consider  the  relation  of  a  man  to 
the  family,  to  the  country,  to  nianual 
labor.  Whether  such  relation  be  the 
result  of  selection  or  of  the  tnnisniis- 
sion   of  acquired    adaptation    to   our 
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surroundings,  or  however  it  was  cre- 
ated or  brought  about,  it  is  a  fact  that 
to-day  man  is  a  father  and  a  citizen. 
WTiatever  one  may  encounter  at  after- 
noon tea  in  the  way  of  petulant  and 
semi-humorous  protest,  it  remains 
true  that  neither  protester  nor  de- 
fender of  the  existing  order  can  im- 
agine what  human  beings  would  be 
like  without  these  two  relations.  The 
children  of  the  man  who,  in  the  eons 
before  the  invention  of  charitable  re- 
lief, would  not  work  for  his  family 
are  not  with  us.  The  man  who  did 
not  fc.'el  the  passion  of  patriotism,  the 
sense  of  team  play,  who  would  not 
work  with  the  tribe  for  mutual  de- 
fense, belongs  to  some  distant  geolog- 
ical period  and  liis  strain  has  long 
since  been  worked  out  of  our  inher- 
itance ;  we  could  no  more  understand 
him  if  w*e  were  to  meet  him  than  we 
can  enter  with  sympathy  into  the  pur- 
poses and  pursuits  of  a  tiger  or  a 
rattlesnake.  Among  men  as  we  know 
them,  the  man  without  a  home,  the 
man  without  a  country — whether  he 
bo  tlie  inhabitant  of  a  Mills  hotel  or 
one  of  those  gilded  products  of  mate- 
rialism who  is  too  busy  or  too  rich  to 
vote — is  a  sick  man,  an  outcast,  in- 
complete, necessarily  falling  short  of 
the  standard  of  humanity. 

It  is  the  same  with  manual  labor. 
The  story  of  our  rise  above  our  com- 
petitors among  the  brute  creation  has 
Ik'oh  mainly  the  story  of  the  hand,  the 
story  of  tools,  of  materials,  the  his- 
tory of  handiwork.  A  snake  has  a 
mouth  and  a  stomach,  other  creatures 
add  fli|)pers,  foot  or  wings;  the  hand 
is  man's  great  power  of  expression, 
of  impressing  his  will  and  personality 


on  the  outside  world.  The  hand  im- 
plies the  tool  and  the  material  to  work 
in,  as  clearly  and  inevitably  as  the 
fin  implies  the  water.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  bring  up  a  child  wholly  with- 
out manual  training,  his  development 
would  be  that  of  a  fish  on  dry  land. 

You  find  your  little  girl  playing 
with  her  doll,  your  boy  whittling  out 
a  boat.  You  say  to  them,  "Come,  let 
us  study  Latin  grammar."  You  can 
by  the  exercise  of  sufficient  force 
make  the  small  child  go  through  the 
motions  of  studying  Latin  and  with  a 
certain  apparent  and  tangible  result. 
But  do  you  think  you  can  make  their 
life  reach  out  prematurely  toward  a 
<lead  language  in  the  way  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  little  girl  reaches 
out  in  obedience  to  the  maternal  in- 
stinct or  the  boy's  to  the  instinct 
of  workmanship?  A  growing  plant 
will  choose  from  the  soil  and  the 
rain  and  the  air  that  which  be- 
longs to  it,  and  it  can  by  its  nature 
make  use  of  nothing  else.  It  is  the 
same  w^ith  a  growing  child,  and  this  is 
as  true  of  the  growth  of  the  spirit  as 
it  is  of  the  growth  of  the  body.  The 
three  relations  I  have  used  for  illus- 
trations— to  family,  to  country,  to  the 
means  of  manual  occupation — are 
typical  of  all.  The  need  and  hunger 
of  a  growing  thing  is  ever  toward  it? 
own  completion ;  its  thirst  and  long- 
ing are  the  prophecy  of  possession  of 
that  for  which  it  longs,  and  consti- 
tute its  title  to  it.  It  is  always  seek- 
ing, questioning  the  universe,  looking 
for  its  own,  for  its  home,  for  its  mate. 
It  is  looking  for  the  other  half  of 
itself,  seeking  its  complement.  It  is 
this  other  half,  our  home,  our  mate. 
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the  tools  for  which  our  hands  were 
made,  to  which  God  has  given  the  key 
that  can  liberate  the  force  that  is 
within  lis. 

"In  proportion  to  our  relatedness 
we  are  strong."  It  is  of  course  that 
Emerson,  prophet  of  the  soul,  should 
have  put  Froebel's  whole  philosophy 
of  education  into  a  single  phrase. 
Live  to  your  deepest  relations ;  deepen 
them  by  the  heartiest  and  most  accu- 
rate expression  you  can  give.  Take 
possession  of  them  with  all  your 
strength,  that  they  may  possess  you. 
The  relation  of  mother  and  child  is 
typical  of  all  vital  relations;  the 
firrowth  of  the  child,  spiritually  and 
physically,  by  the  fulfillment  of  this 
relation  is  typical  of  all  growth ;  and 
Froel>el's  development  of  this  rela- 
tion, his  working  it  out  into  its  deep- 
est and  most  accurate  expression — ^his 
humble  study  and  following  of  every 
implication  and  suggestion  he  could 
read  in  instinctive  motherhood — is 
tvpical  of  all  true  educational  work. 
The  true  lesson  is  a  home-coming,  a 
fulfillment,  a  realization  of  what  was 
implied. 

I  have  spent  thus  long  in  making 
clear  precisely  what  I  mean  by  kin- 
dergarten principles  because  I  have 
felt  that  if  I  could  make  those  princi- 
ples clear,  in  the  first  place  many 
applications  of  them  would  suggest 
themselves,  and  in  the  second  place 
such  instances  as  I  shall  mention  can 
by  means  of  such  careful  preliminary 
statement  be  the  most  thoroughly  and 
the  most  rapidly  understood. 

Of  the  application  of  Froebel's 
ideas  in  the  school  itself  I  have  not 
felt  that  I  was  asked  to  speak,  and  I 


regret  this  circumscribing  of  my  task 
the  less  that  it  is  perhaps  within  the 
school  that  his  principles  have  been 
the  least  applied.  I  may  in  passing, 
however,  mention  the  sloyd  training 
introduced  by  Mrs.  Shaw  in  Boston 
as  an  instance  of  the  direct  and  con- 
scious application  of  Froebel's  teach- 
ing. The  fact  that  sloyd  involves 
constructive  work  with  the  hands  is 
generally  recognized  as  an  indication 
of  its  kindergarten  origin.  Its  fui> 
ther  principle  that  the  work  shall 
always  be  done  upon  an  object  which, 
when  completed,  shall  be  useful  in  a 
way  that  the  child  can  understand, 
and  the  fact  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  is  an  object  useful  in  the 
home,  are  even  more  important  appli- 
cations of  Froelx^l's  central  idea  that 
every  act  of  the  child  should  express 
his  life  and  be  a  part  of  it. 

At  the  State  Xormal  School  at 
TTyannis,  Mr.  Baldwin  has  intro- 
duced into  his  gardening  work  the 
element  of  money-making.  The  boys 
and  girls  sell  their  products,  put  the 
proceeds  in  the  bank,  and  with  them 
hire  larger  fields  or  buy  material  with 
which  to  make  their  hammocks.  This 
sort  of  coming  close  to,  or  rather 
bringing  in  of,  the  commercial  idea 
would  have  been  denounced  a  few 
years  ago  as  sordid.  But  Mr.  Bald- 
win's motive  has  been  anything  but 
materialistic.  He  has  introduced  the 
dollar  for  the  sake  of  the  spiritual 
value  it  commands;  for  the  sake  of 
introducing  into  school  pursuits  the 
vivifying  power  of  the  touch  of  real 
life. 

Great  institutions  like  the  Pratt 
Institute,  the  Armour  Institute,  the 
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Drexcl  Institute,  have  been  founded 
by  philantliro])ists  in  order  that  cul- 
ture should  l)e  placed  within  the  reach 
of  those  who  cannot  go  to  college.  It 
is  characteristic  of  these  institutions 
that  their  whole  teaching  tends  to- 
ward the  acquiring  of  a  trade.  They 
constitute  a  notable  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  culture  lies  in  vital  relations 
to  vital  things;  that  it  is  to  be  sought 
not  in  the  ornaments  and  adjuncts  of 
life  but  in  life  itself;  that  it  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  depth  and  reality  of 
living  that  it  exists.  And  our  uni- 
versities, through  the  elective  system 
and  otherwise,  are  ceasing  more  and 
more  to  be  a  sort  of  hiatus  or  paren- 
thesis in  life,  are  casting  aside  what- 
ever they  may  have  had  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  mediaeval  walled  castle  or 
monastery,  and  are  becoming  more 
thoroughly  dissolved  into  the  pulsing, 
living  current  of  our  country's  life, 
as  teachers  of  trades,  as  teachers  and 
inspirers  of  the  great  and  vital  rela- 
tion of  citizenship. 

The  playground,  hardly  yet  born 
among  us,  receives  much  of  its  inspi- 
ration directly  from  Froebol.  Play- 
grounds for  small  children  are  carried 
on  chiefly  by  trained  kindergartners 
and  largely  with  kindergarten  games 
and  fK'cnpations.  In  the  games  for 
children  beyond  the  kindergarten  age, 
we  are  learning  to  follow  Froebel's 
great  principle  of  guiding  the  boy's 
activity  into  the  channels  marked  out 
by  his  abiding  instincts  as  indicating 
his  permanent  and  vital  needs.  The 
chasing  games  are  the  expression  of 
the  great  hunting  instinct  secreted 
somewhere  in  our  spinal  column  dur- 
ing the  thousands  of  years  in  which 


our  ancestors  made  their  living  by  the 
chase,  and  in  these  games  the  child 
goes  over  all  those  back  lessons  of  the 
race  and  makes  their  teaching  his 
own.  In  .the  group  games,  such  as 
foritball,  the  boy  is  impelled  by  the 
instinct  of  citizenship  as  implanted 
by  long  centuries  of  tribal  war.  He 
is  deveIo])ing  the  budding  sens<^  of 
loyalty  to  the  social  unit,  acq'.iiring 
the  ]K)wer  of  losing  himself  in  a 
larger  whole,  the  passion  of  patriot- 
ism, the  capacity  for  team  play. 

This  playground  education  is  no 
exce]»tion  to  the  principle  that  this 
education  consists  in  the  fulfillment 
of  a  vital  relation.  ITunting  and 
tribal  war  are,  it  is  true,  no  longer 
vitally  im])ortant  ])ursuits  of  man- 
kind :  but  they  have  been  vital  ])ur- 
suits,  and  play  is  carried  on  in  the 
light  of  that  past  relation,  and  of 
others  of  the  same  sort, — a  light  that 
grows  dimmer  as  we  grow  older  but 
that  shines  very  brightly  for  the  child. 
Where,  as  in  the  case  of  plays  founded 
on  the  maternal  instinct  or  on  the 
instinct  of  handiwork,  the  relation 
has  remained  a  vital  one,  the  ])lay 
leads  over  into  work,  and  a  liijht 
shines  ahead  of  us  also  tliat  brighten:^ 
with  our  growth.  At  all  evcMits, 
whatever  its  source,  the  play  instinct 
is  a  fact,  and  the  interest  in  play  is, 
while  it  lasts,  a  very  real  one. 

The  kindergarten  idea  is  sometimes 
identifie<l  with  asking  children  to  do 
only  what  is  easy.  The  demands 
upon  physical  and  moral  endurance 
made  by  the  fighting  and  chasing 
games  are  limited  only  by  the  child's 
ca]^acity  for  such  endurance.  The 
standard   of  effort   and   achieveniont 
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demanded  by  the  boy^s  companions 
on  the  ball  field  is  far  higher  than 
the  severest  taskmaster  of  the  old 
days  ever  dreamed  of  exacting  or 
could  have  supposed  it  possible  to  ob- 
tain. In  very  truth,  such  effort  and 
such  attainment  would  not  be  possible 
if  called  for  by  any  pursuit  not  real  to 
the  boy,  which  did  not  belong  to  him 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  his  na- 
ture. For,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  given 
to  every  task  to  sound  the  note  to 
which  the  child's  greater  powers  will 
respond.  Nature  is  the  sleeping  prin- 
cess who  can  be  awakened  only  when 
the  true  prince  comes.  Work  with  na- 
ture's hunger  and  thirst  on  your  side 
and  you  will  attain  a  discipline  more 
stringent  and  effective  than  any  that 
has  yet  been  used. 

Agreeable  ?  It  is,  I  suppose,  agree- 
able to  live,  and  vital  education  is 
open  to  the  reproach  of  being  agree- 
able in  that  sense ;  but  it  is  not  agree- 
able in  the  sense  of  being  soft  or 
merely  pleasant.  Among  the  most 
important  teachers  of  the  race  have 
been  war  and  pestilence,  and  in  boys' 
fights  and  boys'  games,  as  in  all  vitally 
important  experience,  there  is  pain 
and  stress  in  proportion  to  their  real- 
ity. The  effect  of  the  decree  of  nature 
is  not  to  make  things  pleasant  but  to 
make  them  possible. 

And  here,  in  playground  work,  we 
come  to  the  recognition  on  the  part  of 
philanthropists  of  the  fact  so  well  in- 
sisted on  by  Froebel,  that  the  child 
grows,  and  that  in  consequence  you 
are  to  teach  him  a  thing  not  in  the 
form  in  which  it  will  be  real  to  him 
at  some  other  time  but  in  a  form  in 
which  it  is  real  to  him  now.     If  you 


would  have  your  boy  learn  to  assimi- 
late Cicero,  keep  him  away  from 
Cicero  until  he  is  of  age  for  it.  His 
oratorical  power  is  now  being  devel- 
oped in  his  method  of  objurgating  his 
hobbyhorse.  His  future  oration 
against  Catiline  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  force  and  cogency  with  which  he 
points  out  to  his  erring  ally  in  base- 
ball the  precise  bearing  and  impor- 
tance of  the  shortcoming  of  which  the 
ally  has  been  guilty. 

So  in  the  teaching  of  citizenship. 
Boys'  clubs  used  to  make  much  of 
parliamentary  law,  of  raising  points 
of  order  and  moving  the  previous 
question;  they  now  recognize  that 
these  things  are  of  the  outside  rind, 
the  husk  of  citizenship,  and  may  to 
the  boy  contain  little  or  nothing  of  its 
spirit.  It.  is  not  parliamentary  form 
as  learned  in  the  debating  club  but 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  that  can  be  culti- 
vated on  the  football  field,  that  we 
want  to  develop.  It  is  not  the  outer 
form  of  citizenship  but  the  inner 
essence  of  it,  the  actual  budding  thing 
itself  as  it  lives  in  the  boy's  heart  to- 
day, to  which  our  efforts  are  increas- 
ingly addressed. 

The  difference  is  all  the  difference 
between  mere  outward  resemblance 
and  actual  identity,  between  doing  a 
thing  and  merely  going  through  the 
motions.  And  with  a  growing  thing 
outward  resemblance  is  a  pretty  sure 
indication  of  what  to  avoid.  If  a  bud 
looks  like  a  rose  now  it  may  be  the 
germ  of  some  very  good  or  useful 
thing,  but  you  can  be  sure  that  it  is 
not  the  bud  of  a  rose. 

Not  long  ago  some  one  read  to  me 
an  account  of  what  was  being  done  by 
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a  great  manufacturing  firm  for  those 
who  worked  for  it.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  reading  I  exclaimed,  "Why, 
these  people  must  have  been  studying 
Froebel!"  The  next  sentence  read, 
"After  the  year  1915  no  application 
for  employment  shall  be  considered 
from  a  person  who  has  not  received  a 
kindergarten  training."  We  are 
learning  that  it  is  not  by  doing  pretty 
little  services  for  him,  by  tossing  him 
bouquets  or  even  systems  of  improved 
sewerage,  libraries  and  concert  halls, 
that  you  can  do  the  most  for  the  work- 
ingman.  It  has  now  for  some  years 
been  understood  that  it  is  not  what 
you  do  for  him  but  what  you  enable 
a  man  to  do  for  himself  that  counts; 
and  the  degree  of  goodness  of  some  of 
these  undoubtedly  good  things  is  be- 
ing judged  by  their  use  to  him  as  tools 
for  the  doing  of  some  work  that  is  his 
own.  We  are  now  beginning  to  fur- 
ther understand  that  the  things  that 
he  must  be  enabled  to  do  for  himself 
must  be  the  vital  things;  that  orna- 
mental and  elegant  studies  are  well  if 
the  man  has  time  and  energy  left  over 
for  them,  but  that  the  thing  on  which 
his  spiritual  life  depends  is  the  thing 
to  which  he  gives  his  working 
strength.  You  cannot  wholly  take 
from  a  man  the  control  of  his  own 
life,  of  that  main  current  of  his  life 
that  flows  through  his  daily  work,  you 
cannot  wholly  deprive  him  of  expres- 
sion through  the  vital  energy  that 
pours  into  the  daily  task  and  yet  leave 
him  a  life  that  shall  be  a  human  life, 
worth  living,  capable  of  developing 
the  soul. 

Two  things  a  man  must  have  in 
connection  with  his  trade :  artistic  ex- 


pression, the  possibility  of  making  of 
his  task  a  fine  art ;  and  some  voice  in 
determining  its  terms  and  conditions. 
The  need  of  artistic  expression  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  kinder- 
garten. Froebel  was  the  prophet 
in  education  not  only  of  man  the  fore- 
ordained, to  whom  certain  things  are 
necessities  of  the  spiritual  life,  but 
also  of  man  the  creator.  The  great 
relations  in  which  the  fulfillment  of 
our  life  shall  be  found  are  fixed ;  our 
way  of  fulfilling  these  relations  is  left 
for  each  of  us  to  shape.  Here  is  the 
field  for  the  expression  of  individual 
character;  and  because  the  nature  of 
every  man  partakes  of  the  infinite 
nature,  because  human  character  can 
never  be  expressed  in  prose,  the  man- 
ner of  such  expression  must,  in  the 
end,  in  some  one  line  at  least,  be  made 
a  fine  art. 

And  supposing  the  man  breaks 
do^^^l.  Here  also,  in  caring  for  the 
wounded,  in  taking  measures  in  be- 
half of  the  social  wreckage  that  at- 
tends the  progress  of  our  great  indus- 
trial machine,  the  principles  of 
Froebel  have  received  notable  though 
unconscious  application.  Indeed,  for 
my  own  part,  my  first  dim  perception 
that  any  such  principles  existed  came 
from  an  exhaustive  study  that  I  once 
had  occasion  to  make  of  the  printed 
re])orts  of  our  Boston  Associated 
Charities.  In  the  several  hundred 
cases  that  I  read  about  I  began  at  last 
to  see  that  a  great  principle  was  being 
applied ;  that  what  those  hopeful  and 
friendly  visitors,  those  painstaking 
agents,  and  those  humble,  ever-leam- 
ing,  ever-diffident  committees  were 
trying  to  do  for  every  individual  that 
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asked  their  help,  was  to  seek  for  the 
vital  principle  at  work,  for  the  one 
hopeful  and  living  force,  the  one 
thing  in  which  the  person  was  still 
capable  of  feeling  an  interest.  A 
woman  was  discouraged  but  loved  her 
children.  The  visitor  persuaded  her 
to  scrub  the  floor  just  once.  The 
room  looked  better  and  more  cheerful 
when  the  children  came  home  from 
school;  the  children  were  pleased; 
and  the  mother,  from  one  successful 
expression  of  her  love,  had  gained 
courage  for  another.  A  geranium 
was  put  in  the  window  and  it  grew ; 
the  clothes  were  mended ;  and  the  first 
difficult  step  was  taken  on  the  upward 
path. 

And  so  in  a  thousand  instances  and 
with  a  thousand  varieties  of  charac- 
ter, even  to  a  case  where  the  woman's 
natural  ambition  was  social,  where, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  and 
extraordinary  squalor — indeed,  pre- 
cisely because  of  this  condition  and 
of  the  special  source  and  nature  of 
the  discouragement  it  betokened — the 
visitor  was  able  to  recognize  the  so- 
ciety leader  in  disguise.  A  blue  dress 
was  bought;  the  woman's  nature 
warmed  to  its  natural  weapon  as 
Achilles  at  the  sight  of  the  sword,  and 
she  went  forth  to  conquer.  In  hope- 
lessly unbecoming  costume  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  ask  for  work ;  in 
clothes  expressive  of  her  character 
she  could  ask  and  get  it. 

Belief  in  the  ancient  superstition 
of  almsgiving,  in  the  miraculous  gold- 
cure  of  our  forefathers,  by  which  it 
was  supposed  that  industrial  health 
could  be  pmnped  into  a  man  in  the 
form  of  dollars,  has  dissolved  under 


the  painstaking  study  of  real  condi- 
tions by  our  charity  organizations.  It 
has  had  to  give  place  to  the  patient 
tending  and  fostering  of  the  vital 
spark,  precisely  as  in  the  school  the 
ancient  and  miraculous  education  by 
the  pumping  in  of  knowledge  is  yet  to 
give  way  to  the  more  rational  and 
vital  form  of  treatment. 

It  was  the  charity  organization  so- 
cieties who  from  the  first  most  clearly 
perceived  the  fallacy  in  the  cry  of 
"Save  the  children"  when  used  as 
implying  that  it  was  too  late  to  hope 
for  much  from  the  elders,  and  that, 
accordingly,  there  need  no  longer  be 
any  special  effort  made  in  behalf  of 
the  family  as  a  whole.  "You  take 
my  life  when  you  do  take  away  the 
means  whereby  I  live."  It  has  been 
found  that  to  try  to  save  the  children 
while  permitting  the  degradation  of 
the  home  involves  an  educational  ab- 
surdity. 

The  whole  of  our  agitation  for  bet- 
ter housing  cx)nditions  is  undertaken 
to  the  end  that  the  family  may  be  left 
so  much  of  a  shell  to  live  in  that  the 
life  may  not  be  quite  squeezed  out  of 
it.  Our  savings  banks  and  our  build- 
ing companies  aim  also  at  the  preser- 
vation and  perpetuation  of  the  home. 

But  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  chil- 
dren necessarily  separated  from  their 
own  natural  homes  because  of  either 
the  ]>overty  or  depravity  of  their  par- 
ents, that  the  vital  importance  of  the 
home  to  child-life  has  become  most 
clearly  recognized.  Experience  has 
taught  the  careful  charity  workers 
and  child  savers  that  life  away  from 
home  is  not  merely  bad  for  a  child 
but,  to  a  great  extent,  even  physically 
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impossible.  The  average  death  rate 
in  infant  asylums  has  been  stated  by 
good  authority  to  be  something  like 
ninety  p^r  cent  a  year,  and  those  that 
have  succeeded  in  making  it  lower 
have  done  so  by  returning  the  child 
as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  only  en- 
vironment in  which  it  appears  that 
child-life  can  be  carried  on.  The 
state  of  Massachusetts  keeps  even  the 
sickly  waif  and  foundling  only  a  few 
days  in  a  temporary  nursery — time 
enough  merely  to  get  it  clean — and 
then  boards  it  out  in  some  private 
family  in  the  suburbs  or  in  the  coun- 
try. And  if  separation  from  the 
home  means  physical  death  to  the  in- 
fant, what  does  it  naean  to  the  grow- 
ing boy  or  girl?  We  have  learned 
that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  the 
best  treatment  even  for  semi-criminal 
children  requires  their  return,  sooner 
or  later,  to  the  family,  their  natural 
habitat. 

My  final  illustration  is  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  training  of  our  grown-up 
citizens  in  citizenship.  I  think  that, 
in  spite  of  the  wave  of  toryism  that 
is  just  now  passing  over  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world,  and  although  my  re- 
marks under  this  head  will  be  partly 
in  the  nature  of  prophecy,  there  is 
nevertheless  an  increasing  application 
in  our  politics  of  kindergarten  prin- 
ciples, which  are  also  the  fundamental 
principles  of  democracy.  I  think, 
that  is  to  say,  that  we  are  more  and 
more  recognizing  that  citizenship,  in 
the  sense  of  participation  in  the  pub- 
lic will,  l)elongs  to  man  as  man,  that 
it  is  a  fulfillment  demanded  by  our 
common  human  nature,  and  that  the 
way  to  attain  citizenship  is  by  giving 


it  vital  and  concrete  expression.  We 
may  still  say,  with  the  aristocrats, 
"Shoemaker,  stick  to  your  last,"  but 
we  shall  bid  the  shoemaker  remember 
that  he  is  by  nature  also  a  citizen,  and 
that  he  can  attain  the  spiritual  value 
of  that  relation  only  by  perforining 
the  duties  of  citizenship.  And,  fur- 
thermore, the  shoemaker  of  our 
democracy  will,  without  reminding, 
also  bear  in  mind,  while  sticking  to 
his  last,  that  in  these  days  it  may  very 
well  happen  that  the  last  shall  be  first 
and  he  will  not  be  wholly  unprepared 
for  such  an  emergency. 

In  the  unconscious  application  of 
these  kindergarten  ideas  philanthro- 
pists are  coming  more  and  more  to 
make  use  of  the  power  of  the  state; 
they  are  seeking  to  make  the  doing  of 
what  ought  to  be  done,  an  act  of  citi- 
zenship, an  act  by  all  of  us  for  the 
good  of  all  and  not  by  one  class  to 
help  another. 

In  the  more  special  field  of  politics 
we  are  feeling  our  way  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Referendum  whenever  the 
question  to  be  decided  is  one  which 
the  citizen  can  imderstand,  so  that  his 
vote  on  it  may  be  the  expression  of 
ii  real  and  concrete  purpose;  we  are 
talking,  at  least,  of  cutting  down  the 
number  of  elective  offices  in  order  that 
the  citizen  may  exercise  a  real  choice 
and  not  merely  go  through  the  form 
of  marking  a  piece  of  paper,  alpha- 
betically, or  in  fancy  or  party-colored 
patterns.  We  shall  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  annual  elections  and  of  annual 
sessions  of  the  legislature  according 
to  whether  or  not  we  believe  that  once 
a  year  is  too  often  for  the  progressive 
articulation  of  the  public  will  or  for 
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the  citizen  to  perform  his  most  char- 
acteristic function.  We  are  learning 
more  and  more  to  create  and  to  value 
those  or^ranizations  for  the  forming 
of  public  opinion  in  the  pre-legisla- 
tive  stage;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Home  ^Market  Club,  the  Free  Trade 
league,  the  Single  Tax  and  Sound 
Money  organizations ;  and  most  of  all, 
— ^because  most  concrete  in  their  aims 
and  therefore  most  real  and  vital  to 
the  participants, — those  small  local 
organizations  for  which  the  name  of 
Village  Improvement  Society  is  tlie 
most  common.  T  have  addressed  a 
number  of  these  last  named  societies, 
ond  I  have  never  attended  one  of  their 
meetings  or  listened  to  their  discus- 
sions without  feeling  that  in  that  very 
room  American  citizenship  of  the  best 
type  was  being  born. 

Above  all  we  shall  cherish  the  town 
aeeting  and  extend  it  gradually,  I 
think,  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  be- 
cause it  is  the  form  of  government  in 
-which  participation  of  the  citizen  is 
fullest  and  most  real.  The  town 
meeting,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
Kindergarten  of  Democracy.  There 
you  have  the  thing  actually  going  on 
before  your  eyes;  the  literal  and 
direct  government  of  the  people  by 
themselves  is  taking  place  in  that  very 
room,  and  you  are  a  part  of  it.  There 
is  the  very  "Ball  for  Baby,"  the  thing 
which  anyl>ody  can  understand,  the 
place  to  begin. 

The  town  meeting,  moreover,  is 
not  only  easy  to  grasp  with  the  senses, 
easy  to  see  and  hear,  it  also  eml)odies 
another  important  kindergarten  prin- 
ciple, namely,  that  you  ought  to  begin 
with  a  whole  and  not  with  the  parts. 


I  think,  indeed,  that  there  was  a  great 
educational  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
citizens  of  the  city-states  of  the  an- 
cient world  and  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  which  the  aflFairs  of  thfe  town  in- 
cluded not  only  local  matters  but  all 
matters  of  government;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  such  places  as  the  Free  City 
of  Bremen  with  its  direct  and  un- 
hampered relation  to  the  other  sov- 
ereign governments  of  the  world, 
Avliere  the  citizen  felt  that  all  the  gov- 
ernment that  had  to  do  with  him  was 
right  tliere  in  his  own  hands  where  he 
could  take  an  immediate  part  in  it. 
But  our  own  town  meeting  has,  at  all 
events,  the  advantage  of  being  the 
whole  thing  so  far  as  local  govern- 
ment is  concerned. 

And  in  connection  with  the  matter 
of  town  government,  the  kindergarten 
theory  of  the  nature  of  membership 
in  a  human  organization — family, 
school,  state  or  otherwise — is  of  spe- 
cial interest,  the  famous  glied-ganzes 
theory  namely,  according  to  which  the 
way  to  become  a  part  of  such  an  or- 
ganization is  to  have  it  become  a  part 
of  you ;  so  that  the  citizen  shall  con- 
tain the  state,  shall  come  to  act  not 
for,  the  state  but  as  the  state,  his  spe- 
cial serv'ice  being  Init  the  assertion, 
the  out-crop,  as  it  were,  of  the  public 
purpose  upon  a  particular  side;  so 
that  where  two  or  three  Americans 
are  gathered  together  there  America 
shall  be  found'and  her  institutions  be 
ready  to  spring  up.  Our  town,  not 
only  because  of  the  simplicity  of  its 
form  of  government,  but  because  of  its 
small  size,  is  peculiarly  a<lapted  to 
the  acquisition  of  membership  in  this 
kilidergarten  sense.      The  ball  is  not 
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too  big  for  baby's  hands.  The  town 
is  not  too  big,  geographically  or  so- 
cially, for  us  to  carry  the  image  of  it 
around  with  us  as  we  go  about  our 
daily  task.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  a 
mere  coincidence  that  about  half  of 
the  world's  genius  has  come  from  the 
two  insignificant  little  scraps  of  the 
earth's  surface,  each  of  them  wholly 
visible  from  a  single  hill,  that  bear 
the  names  of  Athens  and  Florence. 
Some  such  result  would  naturally  be 
expected  to  follow,  if  Froobcl  is  right 
in  his  teaching  that  citizenship  is  an 
indispensable  item  in  human  charac- 
ter. For  intensity  of  citizenship 
must  be  proportional  to  the  intensity 
with  which  the  citizen  realizes  the 
political  unit  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
I  have  cited  some  of  the  instances 


that  have  appealed  to  me  of  the  appU- 
cation  in  social  work  of  the  great  kin- 
dergarten principle  that  education  is 
the  fostering  of  life  by  enabling  the 
soul  to  seek  and  find  its  own — ^the 
work  and  the  fulfillment  that  by  the 
law  of  its  nature  belongs  to  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  principle  is  the  great 
guide  in  all  social  as  in  all  educational 
work,  and  that  our  social  advance  will 
be  in  proportion  to  its  application. 
How  far  Froebel  shall  receive  credit 
for  his  setting  forth  and  interpreta- 
tion of  this  principle  would  have  been 
a  matter  of  profound  indifference  to 
him,  and  is  one  which  his  disciples 
can  safely  leave  to  settle  itself.  So 
that  the  truth  prevail,  we  can  leave 
the  question  of  whence  it  came — to 
the  antiquarians. 


MY  WISH. 


By  Hohert  Spisars. 


That  while  I  live  or  when  I  die. 

To  know  my  hjippiness  was  no  one's  misery, 

That  no  one's  loss  did  ever  swell  my  gain. 

My  pleasure  never  came  from  other's  pain, 

My  joy  was  never  sorroAv  to  another ; 

That  all  should  feel  I  evei*  was  a  brother 

(So  brotherly  tliat  it  was  sure  to  spoil 

My  rest  to  feel  it  came  from  others'  toil, — 

Or  that  my  strength  was  weakness  to  a  neighbor's  frame, 

My  honor  purchased  by  aiiotlier's  shame; 

(^)r  that  my  home  or  church  or  land  was  blest 

By  what  had  other  liearts  iind  homes  depresse<l). 

My  wish  is  this, — to  only  hear  the  call, 

To  bless  the  Hand,  the  Hand  that  gives  to  all. 

— llie  Christian  Register. 


THE  PRIVATE  KINDERGARTEN. 


By  Mrs.  Marion  B.  B.  Langzbttel,  New  York  Citt. 


private  kindergarten  as  dis- 
Qguislied  from  the  public  and 
lanthropic  kindergarten  has 
dangers  as  well  as  greater  op- 
:ies.  It  is  without  the  super- 
md  inspiration  which  come 
sing  associated  with  a  large 
ma\  system,  and  hence  often 
standard  for  comparison  and 
a  mere  caterer  to  the  whims 
rices  of  its  patrons.  On  the 
nd,  there  may  be  greater  free- 
spirit,  better  selection  of 
ind  better  sanitary  arrange- 
md  less  pressure  from  condi- 
•tificial  to  an  ideal  environ- 
>r  children  of  kindergarten 
1  many  states  the  age  limit 
\  children  of  four  from  enter- 
•  public  kindergartens.  In 
ises,  the  adoption  of  school 
thwarts  the  very  spirit  of 
)r  which  the  kindergarten 
nd  forces  a  child  too  early  out 
vaking  period  of  unconscious- 
ich,  when  properly  enjoyed, 
1   richer   foundation    for   all 

I,  there  is  often  lacking  the 
•it  of  fellowship  between  par- 
d  kindergartner,  which  is 
to  be  so  large  a  factor  in  our 
kindergartens.  There  are 
nterests  for  women,  many 
id  lectures,  social  duties  and 


opportunities  for  self -culture  and  self- 
expression  ;  and  too  often  the  average 
mother  does  not  stop  to  realize  the 
importance  of  the  first  few  years  of 
babyhood,  beyond  providing  a  good 
nurse,  a  good  doctor,  and  possibly  a 
good  kindergarten  for  her  child.  Or, 
the  so-called  intelligent  mother,  real- 
izing the  importance  of  training  in 
early-  childhood,  overcrowds  his  life 
with  numerous  engagements  and 
amusements. 

Short  hours,  lack  of  punctuality, 
irregularity  of  attendance,  an  insist- 
ence upon  a  small  number  of  children 
and  those  the  children  of  intimate 
friends,  all  tend  to  weaken  the  work 
of  the  private  kindergarten.  The 
cure  for  this  is  the  organization  of 
parents'  classes  among  its  patrons, 
and  the  education  of  the  community. 

The  private  kindergarten  belongs 
largely  to  the  child  of  the  rich, — and 
it  is  here  perhaps  that  it  is  to  do  its 
most  important  work.  By  rich  I  do 
not  mean  only  the  moneyed  rich,  but 
])oople  rich  in  inheritance  and  intelli- 
gence. 

These  children  are  to  have  the  best 
of  life's  opportunities.  They  have 
the  heritage  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment; they  are  to  assume  large  re- 
sponsibilities and  occupy  high  posi- 
tions in  later  life.  And  yet  their 
training  is  not  always  of  the  wisest. 
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The  following  estimate,  gathered 
from  many  years  of  experience  with 
the  children  of  private  kindergartens, 
may  prove  of  interest.  These  chil- 
dren are  often  one  third  larger  in  size 
than  the  children  of  our  mission  kin- 
dergartens. This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  science  has  done 
much  to  foster  intelligence  as  to  the 
feeding  and  care  of  children.  They 
are  also  one  third  more  developed  in- 
tellectually, owing  doubtless  to  the 
wide  variety  of  experience  open  to 
them  and  to  the  response  of  cultured 
minds  to  childish  inquiries.  But  they 
are  one  third  behind  in  dramatic  ex- 
pression and  creative  power.  They 
fall  short  in  symbolic  games  and  origi- 
nal hand  work,  showing  that  increased 
perceptiofi  has  not  been  balanced  by 
deepened  feeling  and  motor  activity. 
A  child  may  know  the  names  of  fifty 
birds  and  yet  his  bird  game  may  lack 
all  suggestion  of  a  mother's  nurtur- 
ing love.  He  has  a  fund  of  facts,  but 
not  the  inner  feeling  which  makes 
these  facts  live. 

The  constant  stimulus  of  city  con- 
ditions and  the  many  sources  of 
amusement  give  the  child  keen  sense- 
perceptions  without  corresponding 
opportunities  for  expression.  Because 
he  has  many  attendants  he  fails  to 
exert  his  own  force  and  hence  does 
not  fool  the  joy  of  action  nor  gain 
control  of  his  own  desires.  Ono  little 
girl  who  WHS  asked  to  bring  some- 
thing yollcjw  to  kindergarten,  to 
match  a  yellow  ball,  returned  the 
next  morning  with  the  excusi*,  "^'I 
askod  tho  butlor  for  it,  but  ho  was  too 
busy  to  find  anything."  It  had  not 
occurred  to  that  small  child  of  four 


that  she  might  have  hunted  up  some- 
thing herself; — and  why?  Because 
she  was  always  waited  upon,  washed, 
dressed,  fed,  walked  with  and  played 
with  by  some  older  attendant.  Often 
children  either  stay  out  of  kindergar- 
ten twice  a  week  or  are  excused  early 
that  they  may  attend  dancing  school 
in  the  afternoon.  A  child  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, when  asked  what  she 
most  wanted  for  a  birthday  present, 
said,  "Oh,  a  whole  half-day  to  do  just 
as  I  please!"  Surely  Fiske's  theory 
of  the  value  of  the  lengthened  period 
of  infancy  has  been  eagerly  grasped 
by  many  mothers  who  are  mistakenly 
using  it  to  train  children  for  the  social 
life  which  is  to  be  theirs  later.  Danc- 
ing school,  riding  lessons,  children's 
parties  and  missionary  meetings, 
while  each  may  be  valuable  in  itself, 
are  all  crowded  too  closely  together  in 
the  lives  of  young  children.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  do  too  much  and  hence 
to  do  everything  too  superficially. 

Much  of  this  may  be  counteracted 
by  private  kindergartens.  Here  is 
provided  a  natural  place  where  hearts 
and  minds  as  well  as  bodies  may  be 
trained.  The  child  is  given  few  ex- 
periences and  these  fundamental 
ones.  He  has  time  and  opportunity 
to  enjoy  and  digest  these  because  they 
are  touched  from  many  points.  He 
conies  into  a  community  gf  his  equals 
under  the  law  of  the  whole,  and  takes 
his  place  as  one  of  many  as  well  as 
the  one  to  whom  many  attend.  But, 
perhaps  best  of  all,  he  is  given  a  task 
in  proportion  to  his  ability,  and  is  en- 
couraged and  expected  to  give,  create 
and  share  as  well  as  to  receive,  con- 
trol and  <loniand. 


HELEN  KELLER 

Bt  Edith  H.  Kinney,  Schaghticokb,  N.  V. 

*  Walls  of  the  prison  house"  began  to  close 

Her  life  within  the  dark, 
But  burning  through  that  bleakest  night  arose 

Her  being's  quenchless  spark. 

Her  silence  was  a  prayer  that  soared  above. 

God  heard  and  gave  insight 
For  sight,  sent  knowledge  in  the  guise  of  love 

To  lead  her  to  the  light. 

•The  touch  of  soul  to  her  such  thrill  did  bring, 

Her  captive  soul  awoke; 
And,  with  as  sweet  emergence  as  the  spriiijir, 

Its  thralling  fetters  broke. 

Then  with  such  pleading  patience  did  she  knock 

Before  each  darkened  door, 
Her  purpose  was  a  key  that  turned  each  lock, 

And  gained  life's  hidden  store. 

In  all  high  fellowship  she  had  her  part, — 

No  more  estranged,  alone; 
Into  the  realm  of  beauty  and  of  art 

She  came  as  to  her  own. 

God's  gift  to  her,  this  grievous  earthly  cross. 
It  seemed  must  weigh  her  down, — 

So  brave  she  was,  so  dominant  o'er  loss, — 
Became  an  earthly  crowTi ! 

The  stars  that  set  it,  all  were  won  from  night ; 

Its  gems,  pearls  wrought  from  woes ; 
And  she  at  last  beholds  that  inner  Light 

And  well  knows  whence  it  flows. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  HOME. 


B     Nora  Archihald  Smith,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


**The  function  of  music  U  to  evidence  the  houI. 
Home,  nature,  religion  and  love  are  the  great  song 
cycles  of  childhood."— ^o**f/ie. 

HTHE  Spartans,  who  were  a  hard- 
headed  and  practical  people, 
having  no  notion  of  art  for  art's  sake, 
made  much  of  choir  singing  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  teaching 
it  not  for  its  value  in  an  a?sthetic 
sense,  but  because  it  served  as  a  kind 
of  drill  in  concerted  action,  and  as  a 
preparation  for  the  thundering  forth 
of  those  splendid  war  songs  that 
flamed  heaven-high  the  courage  of 
thoir  soldiers. 

It  would  l>e  obvious  that  any  train- 
ing, musical  or  military,  which  gave 
the  power  of  doing  things  together 
must  necessarily  bo  useful  in  culti- 
vating certain  virtues,  such  as  obedi- 
ence, promptitude,  and  accuracy,  and 
the  value  of  music  in  awakening  emo- 
tion has  been  so  thoroughly  recog- 
nized that  in  all  ages  and  with  all 
peoples  it  has  accompanied  religious 
worship.  The  Spartans  believed  in 
these  two  values  of  the  art  and  backed 
up  their  faitli  by  works,  but  as  they 
wore  profounrlly  uninterested  in  all 
things  save  thoir  own  specialties  it  is 
unlikely  that  thoy  noted  or  cared 
whether  the  practice  of  music  had  any 
other  effect  upon  tlie  youth  of  their 
land.  Fortunately  there  is  no  art 
which  cloes  not  improve,  strenirthen. 


elevate  its  votary  in  many  different 
ways,  and  music  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule. 

As  to  singing,  if  we  look  upon  it 
from  the  hygienic  standpoint,  we  find 
that  the  best  physicians  regard  it  as  a 
health-promoting  exercise,  and  state 
that  it  strengthens  the  muscles  of  the 
chest,  throat  and  lungs,  and  is  of  great 
assistance  in  averting  pulmonary  or 
throat  diseases.  If  we  consider  its 
bearing  upon  mental  development, 
Professor  W.  L.  Tomlins,  who  is  one 
of  the  first  among  our  American  lead- 
ers of  children's  choruses,  notes  that 
class  singing  gives  in  every  case 
greatly  increased  powers  of  concen- 
tration and  tension  and,  as  he  himself 
phrases  it,  "unaccountable  develop- 
ment in  other  matters." 

Some  of  these  other  matters,  which 
he  does  not  directly  mention,  are  no 
doubt  the  improvement  which  singing 
makes  in  the  bearing  of  the  child,  his 
grace  of  manner  and  courtesy  and  in 
his  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  feeling. 

The  value  of  music  as  an  educa- 
tional force  is  more  widely  recognized 
to-day  than  it  has  ever  been  before, 
and  one  of  the  best  musicians  in  Eng- 
land attributes  the  change  in  this  re- 
s])ect  to  the  genius  of  Friedrich 
Froebel. 

Relieving  as  this  great  teacher  did 
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that  the  plays  of  the  infant  are  prep- 
arations for  the  experiences  of  matu- 
rity, Froebel  would  have  the  mother 
sing  to  her  child  from  the  beginning, 
while  he  is  yet,  or  seems  to  be,  uncon- 
scious, and  as  he  grows  older  con- 
tinue the  practice  until  he  can  join 
his  voice  to  hers.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  games  outlined  in  the 
Mother  Play  is  The  Finger  Piano. 
The  fingers  of  the  mother's  left  hand, 
and  later  the  child's,  are  held  hori- 
zontally to  represent  the  ivory  keys 
and  are  slightly  bent  at  the  middle 
joint  to  give  a  certain  elasticity.  The 
right  hand  then  plays  upon  them, 
pressing  them  down  in  turn  and  the 
melodies,  simple  combinations  of  the 
five  notes,  are  accompanied  with 
equally  simple  words: — 

'^Listen,  baby  dear. 
The  lovely  music  hear; 
Little  fingers  downward  go — 
Hark !  the  answer  sweet  and  low : 
La-la-la,"  etc. 

Froebel  adds  in  the  motto  for  the 
mother,  as  an  explanation  of  the 
child's  joy  in  the  game : — 

"For  a  something  in  his  heart 
Answers  to  your  simple  art ; 
And  like  silent  bells  set  ringing. 
Makes  the  little  song  you're  singing 
Seem  of  him  a  part." 

This  is  the  great  educator's  inva- 
riable desire, — to  trace  the  connection 
between  outward  manifestation  and 
inward  feeling ;  and  he  would  have  all 
music  an  expression  of  the  harmony 
within  the  soul. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
baby's  ear  can  be  trained  from  the 
beginning  by  listening  to  the  mother's 
song;  and  this  cultivation,  as  indi- 


cated in  the  words  of  Th*;  Finger 
Piano,  may  be  extended  by  hearken- 
ing to  the  sounds  of  the  outside  world. 
The  mother  has  this  idea  uncon- 
sciously in  mind  when  she  bids  the 
child  listen  to  the  duck  or  the  dog  or 
the  bird,  and  asks  him  what  each  one 
says;  when  she  calls  his  attention  to 
the  puff  of  engines,  the  churning  of 
paddle  wheels  and  the  throb  of  ma- 
chinery. If  she  would  extend  these 
listening  exercises  to  all  the  sounds 
about  the  child,  leading  him,  as  a 
daily  play,  to  tell  her  how  many  dif- 
ferent noises  he  can  hear  around  him 
and  what  they  are,  she  would  be  giv- 
ing him  that  "concrete  tone  experi- 
ence which  should  precede  general 
musical  training."  As  a  writer  on 
kindergarten  music  has  lately  said, 
"The  child  to  .  whom  everything 
*  sings,'  from  the  whirr  of  the  passing 
street  car  to  the  crackling  flames,  will 
never  need  to  have  the  mysteries  of 
musical  interpretation  explained  to 
him." 

The  so-called  unmusical  person  is 
not  unmusical  because  of  any  funda- 
mental lack  of  power  or  deficiency  in 
the  tone  area,  but,  commonly,  because 
he  has  never  been  led  to  take  any  in- 
terest in  musical  sounds,  has  never 
been  surrounded  with  a  musical  atr 
mosphere.  Every  child  loves  to  sing, 
and  even  if  his  ear  for  music  be  quite 
undeveloped  will  cheerfully  growl 
along  on  a  monotone  if  not  unduly 
criticised,  until  some  day  the  tone 
world  begins  to  open  to  him.  We 
who  have  been  much  with  little  ones 
in  the  kindergarten  know  that  tone- 
deafness  is  by  no  means  incural)le  if 
only  remedies  be  early  applied ;  and 
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if  we  would  not  have  our  children  "fit 
for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils; 
the  motions  of"  their  spirits  "dull  as 
n]<rht,"  wo  should  give  them  musical 
training  from  the  very  beginning  of 
life. 

When  the  baliy  is  old  enough  to 
begin  singing  himself,  all  Froel>el's 
finger  songs  (The  Weather  Cock, 
Pat-a-Cake,  Tick-Tack,  Thunib-a- 
Plum,  The  Family,  The  Pigeon 
House,  etc.)  enter  appropriately,  and 
there  are  many  similar  treasures  to 
Ix^  drawn  upon,  not  only  in  the 
Motlier  Play  but  in  modern  collec- 
tions based  on  tlio  kindergarten 
ideas.* 

These  form  nii  introduction  to  the 
art  of  singing,  and  by  and  l)y,  if  the 
training  is  continued,  we  shall  have 
little  choristers  who  can  sing  really 
well  and  with  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. We  shall  find  examples  of 
those  songs  which  Goethe  advised  to 
cadence  the  soul, — son<*s  of  home,  na- 
ture, religion,  and  love,  in  all  the  kin- 
dergarten music  books ;  and  though 
all  are  not  of  equal  value,  all  show  a 
certain  understanding  of  child-nature 
and  are  reasoiuiblv  sun*  to  ]>leasc  the 
little  peo])le  for  whom  they  are  writ- 
ten. 

We  must  remember,  however,  in 
our  vocal  work  that  children  cannot 
sing  too  long  at  one  time  without  in- 
jury to  the  voice,  five  minutes  being 
as  much  as  is  safe,  according  to  some 
particularly  cautious  authorities.  We 
must  insist  also  u])on  the  use  of  a  soft 
toTie  in  singing,  since  "it  is  the  flower 
of  the  voice  an<l  not  its  weeds"  which 
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is  to  be  developed.  A  high  voic^,  too, 
is  to  be  encouraged,  be(*ause  the  root 
of  vocal  trouble  in  children  is  gener- 
ally considered  to  come  from  over-use 
<.>f  the  lower  notes. 

The  songs  we  select  for  our  juve 
nile  choir  must  have  a  suitable  com- 
pass, for  injury  to  the  voice  is  in- 
flicted by  the  efi^ort  to  sing  notes 
which  are  too  high  or  too  low.  D 
below  the  treble  staff  to  the  J)  an 
octave  above  is  always  a  safe  com- 
pass, though,  of  course,  there  are 
some  children  who  can  easily  take 
notes  higher  and  lower  than  these. 

And  then  as  to  the  melo<lies.  As 
a  general  thing,  these  should  be  com- 
]dete  in  themselves,  that  is,  not  de- 
]>endent  on  an  accompaniment,  though 
possibly  improved  by  it.  It  is  obvi- 
ous, too,  that  they  should  not  contain 
difficult  intervals,  passages  requiring 
careful  ])hrasing,  nor  many  acciden- 
tals; and  if  it  is  objected  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  write  a  melody  when  ex- 
cursions mUt  these  flowery  paths  are 
forbidden,  we  can  only  answer  that 
music  can  be  made  on  one  string  of 
a  violin  if  a  master  hold  the  instru- 
ment. 

As  to  the  words,  they  should  be 
sw(vt,  which  does  not  mean,  as  some 
song  writers  for  children  seem  to  sup- 
pose, that  they  should  be  merely  silly 
jinglc^s.  ;^^other  Goose  songs,  how- 
ever, arc  not  to  l>e  understood  as  de- 
sci'ving  this  description,  for  they  are 
classics  and  well  worth  singing  in  the 
nursery*  for  many  reasons  which 
cannot  be  included  within  the  limits 
(►f  this  article.   Xo  matter  how  simple 

•Mother  (ioose.  or,  National  Nurnery  Uhyniess. 
.1.  W.  Elliott.    Oeo.  Ront1e<lge  &  Bom*. 
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the  words  may  l)e, — and,  by  the  way, 
they  should  not  only  be  sweet  and 
child-like,  but  easy  to  sing, — they 
must  be  taught  carefully  and  filled  in 
with  all  necessary  explanations.  We 
can  never  have  true,  heartfelt  singing 
if  our  pupils  are  pouring  forth  un- 
meaning syllables,  if  they  are  war- 
bling patriotically,  as  did  not  long  ago 
the  children  of  a  certain  public 
school — 
•*  I  love  thy  rots  and  chills, 

Thy  woods  and  temper  pills, 

My  heart  with  ratcher  thrills,"  etc.,  etc. 


Songs  which  are  too  difficult  for 
little  people  to  sing  are,  fortunately, 
l)y  no  means  too  difficult  for  them  to 
hear,  and  this  branch  of  their  musical 
education  is  not  to  be  neglected.  They 
thoroughly  enjoy  instrumental  music, 
also,  if  sufficiently  '^tunable''  and  not 
too  complicated,  and  as  we  look  up 
from  the  piano  at  the  eager  listeners 
beside  us  we  think  involuntarily  of 
those  "young-eyed  cherubim"  to 
whom  the  heavenly  orbs  still  quire  as 
thev  move. 


Oh!  the  isolation  of  our  Georgia  rural  l^oys  and  girls!  They 
have  learned  to  read,  but  have  nothing  to  lift  them  out  of  themselves 
into  a  higher  world — nothing  but  the  county  paper  or  a  book  bought 
f r(»m  a  stray  book  agent.  Is  it  not  time  that  they  were  reading  Homer, 
were  conquering  the  Gauls  with  Caesar,  or  cleaning  the  State  with 
Savonarola,  or  protesting  with  Luther  against  the  injustice  of  ages? 
Is  it  not  time  that  they  were  fighting  by  the  side  of  Sir  Galahad,  that 
knight  whose  strength  was  as  the  strength  of  ten  because  hi>i  heart  was 
pure?  Should  they  not  laugh  with  FalstafT,  and  weep  with  Desde- 
mona  ?  Should  they  not  sing  the  songs  of  Bums  and  tread  again  the 
fields  of  chivalry  with  Scott  ? 

We  must  place  libraries  where  the  children  and  their  parents  can 
have  the  use  of  them  all  the  year  round.  During  the  long  winter  nights 
(evenings)  they  ought  to  be  able  to  road,  and  in  the  summer,  when 
there  are  no  schools,  they  ought  to  read.  The  library  should  l>e  tliere 
all  the  time  for  all  the  i>eople  of  the  community. 

— Jos.  S.  Stewart, 
President  of  the  North  Georr/ia  Ar/rirultural  College. 


THE   POWER   OF   THE   KINDERGARTEN    TRAINING 

SCHOOL  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF 

YOUNG  WOMEN.* 

By  Caroline  M.  C.  Hart,  Baltimorb,  Md. 


\X7IIAT  does  the  kindergarten 
training  school  offer  ? 

That  the  study  of  the  kindergarten 
arouses  enthusiasm  no  one  can  dis- 
pute, and  enthusiasm  has  been  de- 
fined as  the  '^genius  of  sincerity" ; 
that  is,  it  springs  from  some  inward 
conviction,  and  action  following  that 
conviction  is  elevated,  because  it  is 
action  moved  by  the  soul. 

The  kindergarten  arouses  enthu- 
siasm in  its  advocates  because  there 
is  this  inner  conviction  of  its  truth. 
There  is  something  within  us,  some- 
thing elcmentarv,  that  shapes  our 
spirits  and  whose  influence  is  felt  long 
before  wo  are  capable  of  defining  it, 
to  which  th('  toa(»hings  of  the  kinder- 
garten respond.  Tt  is  the  voice  of 
the  kindorgartner's  spirit  calling  for 
truth,  and  tlio  spirit  of  the  kindergar- 
ten answers  it ;  it  is  "spirit  witnessing 
to  spirit,"  and  this  awakening  1)0- 
comes  tlie  element  of  a  mighty  power. 
But  this  very  conviction  founded 
upon  faith  alone,  this  "genius  of  sin- 
cerity," lias  too  often  ]>roved  disas- 
trous to  the  general  wclfai-e,  and  now 
it  is  jn-oving  <iisastrous  to  the  kinder- 
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garten.  We  are  confronted  to-day 
by  an  army  of  "enthusiastic  kinder- 
gartners,"  whose  sentimental  and 
therefore  false  ideals,  because  found- 
ed upon  feeling  alone,  are  bringing 
disaster  to  the  system.  Neverthe- 
less I  would  not  underrate  this  first 
enthusiasm  of  the  kindergartner.  It 
makes  a  great  beginning.  It  is  the 
inward  stimulus  towards  the  great 
aims  which  the  kindergarten  pro- 
poses. We  can  all  attest  to  the  joy 
and  reverence  and  love  with  which 
the  first  gleams  of  kindergarten  light 
filled  our  souls,  but  if  these  first 
gleams  are  not  kindled  into  stronger 
light  the  kindergartner  becomes  not 
only  useless  and  incompetent  but  dan- 
gerous. 

This  joy  and  reverence  and  love 
have  a  source  deep  and  powerful  and 
lasting  within  her  own  nature;  but  if 
she  knows  nothing  of  this  source,  if 
it  is  simply  some  unknown  corre- 
spondence to  her  feelings,  her  enthu- 
siasm will  fasten  itself  upon  half- 
truths,  and  she  will  drift  about  at  the 
mercy  of  every  kindergarten  fad. 
Xow  the  strength  of  the  training 
school  lies  here — that  it  justifies  to 
the  kindergartner  the  existence  of  the 
jiower   from    which    her   enthusiasm 
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springs,  giving  it  clear,  distinct  ex- 
pression, developing  and  grounding 
this  feeling  of  truth  into  knowledge 
of  truth,  changing  the  wavering  con- 
viction of  feeling  into  the  unwavering 
conviction  of  reason  as  the  first  enthu- 
siasm of  feeling  grows  into  the  deeper 
enthusiasm  of  insight.  To  imder- 
stand  how  this  change  can  be  effected, 
we  must  recognize  the  kindergarten, 
not  as  a  principle  limited  to  itself  but 
as  the  application  to  education  of  the 
highest  and  most  sublime  thought  yet 
reached  by  the  human  mind.  It  has 
taken  thousands  of  years  to  reach  it 
and  it  is  the  culmination  of  all  the 
eflForts  of  the  soul  to  understand  itself. 
The  movement  by  which  this  thought 
has  been  reached  stands  out  clear  and 
vivid  to  the  student  of  history,  and 
this  is  what  she  sees. 

Planted  deep  in  the  earliest  intui- 
tions of  primitive  man,  moving  on 
slowly  through  the  agesj  to  its  last  and 
highest  insight,  there  has  been  but  one 
thought.  The  one  thing  which  the 
human  mind  has  tried  to  determine, 
the  one  thing  it  has  sought,  has  been 
to  understand  the  relationship  be- 
tween Grod,  the  world  and  itself. 
Now,  sunk  in  nature  and  thinking 
that  nature  is  all,  the  mind  has  only 
a  faint  glimmer  of  anything  beyond 
the  perceptions  of  the  eye;  then,  be- 
cause this  is  no  dead  universe,  because 
there  is  meaning  in  the  light,  because 
the  sea  and  the  mountains  and  the 
stars  hint  to  us  of  spiritual  things, 
the  mind  reacts  and  the  thought  of 
spirit  is  uppermost  Moving  from 
nature  to  spirit,  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  separating  and  combining, 
— this  is  the  swnng  of  history  and  rep- 


resents the  unaided  search  of  the 
human  soul  to  realize  its  own  intui- 
tions. And  so  this  thought  has  moved 
on,  forced  by  its  own  logic  to  ever 
higher  conceptions^  until  its  final  rec- 
ognition is  of  God  as  the  heart  and 
soul  of  all  life. 

The  whole  kindergarten  is  an  ap- 
peal to  this  intuition  of  unity;  and 
when  Froebel  counsels,  "Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  within/'  it  is  his 
recognition  of  a  complete  ethical — 
yes,  more  than  an  ethical — of  an  in- 
finite principle  existing  from  the  first 
in  the  child's  soul,  a  dim,  vague  feel- 
ing that  all  life,  not  only  human  life 
but  all  life,  mingles  with  his  own. 
That  feeling  of  the  oneness  of  all  life 
is  the  child's  soul,  the  Divine  part  of 
him.  It  is  Reason  or  the  Soul,  in  its 
first  form  of  feeling,  saying  to  the 
child:  "All  things  are  one, — nature, 
man  and  God."  Knowledge,  which 
means  relation  to  the  physical  world, 
and  Love,  which  means  relation  to  the 
world  of  man,  in  their  final  analysis 
are  one.  Both  are  implied  in  the  first 
intuition  of  the  child.  To  under- 
stand one's  relationship  to  the  world 
is  to  know,  and  complete  understand- 
ing w^ould  be  complete  knowing;  to 
understand  one's  relationship  to  the 
world  is  to  love,  and  complete  under- 
standing would  be  complete  loving; 
and  these  two  even  partially  realized 
prove  identity  with  God,  who  is  All- 
knowing  and  All-loving.  In  their 
completeness,  man  as  the  image  of 
God  in  perfect  identity  with  Him 
would  be  realized.  Now  we  see  how 
the  two  things  meet, — the  intuition  of 
the  child  (the  intuition,  too,  of  men 
in  the  childhood  of  the  race)  and  the 
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insight  of  the  developed  man.  Tlie 
child  feels  that  all  things  are  one,  the 
man  knows  it.  *'There  are  no  bar- 
riers between  God,  the  world  and  the 
human  soul,"  is  the  last  and  highest 
proved  insight. 

Science  teaclies  that  in  the  universe 
everything  is  united,  the  smallest 
atom  to  the  star,  and  star  to  star,  in 
interaction  uf  ])hysical  force.  Its  one 
aim  has  l)een  to  prove  a  connected 
world  tlirougli  all  the  changing  forms. 
Ethics  teaclies  us  of  the  solidarity  of 
mankind,  the  least  and  low^est  linked 
to  the  higlio-^t  by  interaction  of  spir- 
itual force.  The  whole  aim  of  ethics 
is  to  demonstrate  the  spiritual  world 
as  one.  l^)Ut  this  great  insight  is 
more  than  scientific,  more  than  eth- 
ical ;  it  holds  them  both.  .  It  is  inii- 
nite,  linking  low  and  high,  matter 
and  spirit,  God,  the  world,  and  the 
human  soul.  This  insight  has  been 
reached  by  the  soul's  growing  into 
consciousness  of  itself;  and  the  soul 
grows  into  this  higher  consciousness 
by  looking  long  and  steadily  within. 
Through  introspection  mind  reads  its 
own  history,  and  the  most  general  de- 
ductions from  this  intros[)ective  view' 
are:  It  knows  that  witliin  itself  there 
is  an  aUurcment  io  rUjliiy  to  what  is 
true  and  good,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
knowledge  and  love.  It  knows  that 
something  within  itself  allures  to 
these  two  things;  it  reads  the  strug- 
gle, the  in(»vitablc  conflict;  but  it 
rends,  too,  the  free  will  to  carry  out 
this  aspiration  towards  knowledge 
and  love, — knowledge  which  binds 
the  physical  universe  into  on(»,  and 
love  whicli  binds  the  spiritual  uni- 
verse into  one.     Its  own  frecdofn  it 


has  discovered.  The  soul  knows  that 
it  i^  free;  that  no  environment  can 
bind,  no  circumstances  enslave,  the 
free  soul ;  that  it  alone  is  the  creator, 
the  author,  the  originator  of  all  its 
actions.  Looking  within,  we  become 
conscious  of  a  power  that  tells  us  of 
things  without  any  help  from  the 
senses  and  the  world  of  experience; 
we  become  ccmscious  of  a  force  within 
ourselves  which  can  go  on  forever, 
with  changing  centers  and  ever- 
widening  circumference,  by  means  of 
which  we  can  bind  these  ap]>arently 
se]>a rated  worlds  into  the  unity  of 
knowle<lge  and  love;  and  we  so  surely 
recognize  this  ])ower  as  infinite,  as 
Ilmitlrss,  that  the  very  best  we  can 
say  of  the  God  of  knowledge  and  of 
love  arises  out  of  our  own  conceptions 
of  what  we  may  make  ourselves: 
'*There  is  something  within  me  that 
<lraws  me  to  the  right ;  I  have  the  free 
will  to  do  the  right."  This  is  the 
highest  revelation  the  human  soul  has 
made  of  itself.  It  is  read  from  the 
human  breast  and  there  is  no  other 
soilrce  of  this  knowledge. 

"Once  read  thy  breast  aright 
And  thou  has  done  with  fears; 
Man  finds  no  other  light 

Search  he  a  thousand  years.'* 

This  means  identity  with  God,  means 
that  the  soul  has  foun<l  its  source. 
This  proves  "what  may  l>e  knowm  of 
the  invisible  God  through  the  things 
lie  has  made,  even  His  Power  and 
Divinity."  Inspired  words  come  to 
corroborate*  the  ins]>iration  of  the 
soul,  and  the  boundary  line  which 
separated  man  and  God  is  blotted  out. 
Our  trm^  relationship,  as  the  child 
felt,  is  onene-;s  with  God. 
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Science  still  separates  God  and 
man,  God  and  nature,  nature  and 
man.  "The  myth-makers  confused 
the  human  and  Divine,  and  poets  and 
philosophers  still  keep  up  the  confu- 
sion, but  it  is  all  a  mistake,"  says 
Science.  "Nature  bears  no  relation 
to  God  or  the  human  soul."  But  a 
higher  seeing  interprets  the  life  of  the 
universe  l)y  the  souFs  consciousness  of 
iti^elf .  If  mountains  and  rocks  could 
know  anything  of  themselves,  they 
would  say  that  the  principle  of  the 
universe  is  "force";  and  if  plants 
could  know,  they  would  say  "life"; 
but  spirit  says  "spirit."  We  know 
what  nature  is,  not  from  the  moun- 
tains or  the  sea  or  the  tideis,  but  from 
with  in  ourselves.  We  know  that  God 
is  behind  force,  creating  everywhere 
beauty  and  harmony,  guiding  all  na- 
ture to  its  flowering,  because  we  know 
of  the  free,  purposeful  power  in  our- 
selves, free  to  create  beauty  and  har- 
mony in  our  lives,  free  to  guide  life 
to  perfection.  •  Nature  is  the  revela- 
tion of  God's  intellect,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  ours.  It  is  bound  up  with  our 
whole  spiritual  life ; — with  our  intel- 
lects as  we  build  them  up  through 
contact  with  God's  intellect  in  nature ; 
with  our  hearts  as  they  are  stirred 
through  contact  with  God's  heart  in 
the  symbols  of  nature.  A  flying  bird 
can  thrill  us  with  a  sense  of  freedom, 
we  can  feel  the  power  of  our  wills  in 
the  wind,  and  we  can  feel  in  the  light 
a  premonition  of  all  that  truth  does 
for  the  soul.  Thus  there  is  kinship 
everywhere,  and  nature,  man  and 
Go<I  are  one.  This  is  the  substance 
of  that  wonderful  chapter  in  Froe- 
lielV    Education    of    Man    on    Life 


Unity  as  the  Groundwork  of  the 
Whole.  "I  have  within  me  the  aspira- 
tion towards  the  right,  I  have  free 
will  to  carry  out  that  aspiration" — 
freedom  is  the  result  of  these  two  (not 
of  either  alone,  for  aspiration  without 
action  is  valueless,  and  free  will  with- 
out its  exertion  upon  the  things  the 
soul  aspires  to  is  valueless).  In 
their  combination  the  free  human 
soul  is  the  result.  This  insight  calls 
for  a  re-creation  of  everything  that 
grows  out  of  the  action  of  mind; 
therefore  Religion,  Government,  Art, 
Literature  and  Education  have  made 
a  new  confession  of  belief,  and  the 
result  is  the  free  Republic,  the  great 
types  of  character  in  Art  and  Litera- 
ture, and  the  developing  method  in 
Education.  The  educational  prob- 
lem then  becomes,  "How  can  I  lead 
the  child's  free  will  to  act  upon  the 
intuitions  that  God  has  planted  in 
his  soul?"  or  "How  can  I  generate 
spontaneity?"  Froebel's  Mother  Play 
is  the  answer  to  this,  and  l)ecause  it 
solves  the  problem  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  educational  works. 

This  is  the  method  of  the  Mother 
Play:  To  stir  into  stronger  life  the 
seed  principle  of  knowledge  and  love, 
the  feeling  that  all  life  is  one;  and 
to  bring  forth  out  of  this  seed  prin- 
ciple, by  its  oMTi  energy,  all  that  it 
holds.  Every  organism  generates  its 
own  differences.  The  seed  sends 
forth,  by  its  own  energy,  its  diff(»r-, 
cnoos, — it  is  all  spontaneous  growth ; 
and  under  all  these  differences  the 
flower  is  working,  trying  to  realize  its 
(^^vn  perfection.  Reason  is  the  flower 
of  the  soul,  working  even  through  the 
child's   intuitions  toward  its  perfec- 
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tion.    Every  song  of  the  Mother  Play 
is  an  appeal  to  the  intuitions  of  unity 
by  making  an  outward  picture  of  the 
solidarity  of  life,  thus  stirring  and 
strengthening   the   dim   feeling   and 
generating  out  of  it  some  act  that  was 
hidden  away,  coiled  up  in  the  germ 
feeling.     To  take  but  one  example 
out  of  the  fifty-two  that  the  Mother 
Play  furnishes :  The  Grass-mowing  is 
a  story  in  song  of  human  dependence 
upon   nature,    man   and    God.     The 
child  sees  so  many  jieople  working  for 
him,  so  many  animals  working  for 
him,  the  grain  working  to  grow,  God 
sending  rain  and  sunshine  to  help  it, 
— all  for  him.     This  stirs  and  vital- 
izes the  dim  feeling  that  all  life  is 
bound  together,  until  spontaneously 
out  of   the   aroused   feeling  springs 
gratitude.     One   of  the   possibilities 
hidden  away  in  the  seed  has  come  to 
light ;  one  of  the  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Reason  has  been  taken,  for 
E«ason  has  reached  its  fullest  mean- 
ing when  a  person  is  capable  of  per- 
forming all  the  acts  that,  gathered 
under  the  name  of  Love,  bind  human- 
ity   together.     Gratitude    is    one   of 
these  acts,  voiced  by  the  "Thank  you" 
of    the    grateful    child.     No    other 
"Thank  you"  Imt  one  generated  in 
this  way  w^ill  avail. 

Education  fails  absolutely  if  re- 
sults are  sought  in  any  other  way. 
The  free  will  is  tlius  carrying  out  an 
aspiration  of  the  soul.  That  is  spon- 
taneity, that  is  freedom,  liecause  the 
true  nature  is  ruling.  Xo  doctrine 
of  interest,  no  hope  of  reward,  no  fear 
of  punishment,  not  even  a  sense  of 
"I  ought,"  can  become  a  motive.  If 
these  outward  things  l>ecome  the  mov- 


ing principle  of  action,  there  is  no 
freedom.     "All  things   are  bondage 
until  the  heart  goes  with  them."    The 
Gifts  designed  by  Froebel  furnish  a 
similar  appeal.     Just  as  we  generate 
by  means  of  the  Mother  Play  songs 
the  diflFerent  forms  of  love,  so,  in  the 
same  way,  by  means  of  the  Gifts  we 
generate  knowledge,  so  that  each  step 
from  known  to  imknown  becomes  a 
new  discovery,  the  mind's  own  free 
loving  act.      These  balls  and  blocks 
are  types,  as  you  know,  which  imify 
the   apparent   diflFerences   in   things. 
The  Mother  Play  makes  a  picture  of 
human  dependencies,  and  with  this 
picture  stirs  the  sense  of  human  soli- 
darity, so  that  out  of  it  spontaneously 
flow  its  own  diflFerences,  and  Reason 
as  Love  begins  to  actualize  itself.  The 
Gifts  make  a  picture  of  the  dependen- 
cies of  things,  and  this  reflection  stirs 
the  sense  of' the  solidarity  of  things, 
which   is   the  knowledge  sense,   and 
Reason  as  Knowledge  begins  to  actu- 
alize itself.     Work  that  is  useful  but 
not  useful  in  the  highest  sense  does 
not  oflFer  material  that  answers  to  this 
unfolding  of  knowledge  out  of  itself ; 
and  to  occupy  children  in  this  way  is 
going  back  to  the  Pestalozzian  idea 
of  work,  and  ignoring  the  profound 
principle  that  Froebel  illustrates. 

This  great  insight  becomes  the  pos- 
session of  the  kindergartner,  and  its 
power  over  her  life  is  immeasurable. 
It  is  not  the  principle  of  the  kinder- 
garten solely  nor  of  education  in  gen- 
eral, although  it  seems  to  belong  to 
the  kindergarten  more  than  to  any 
other  grade  of  education,  because  of 
the  unrivaled  adaptability  of  the 
^rr>ther  Plav  and  the  Gifts  to  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  principle.  It  is  the 
principle,  universal  in  its  sweep,  by 
which  to  measure  the  right  and 
wrong,  the  truth  and  falsity  of  every- 
thing in  life.  In  the  first  and  second 
year  of  the  kindergartner's  training, 
the  IMother  Play  and  Gifts  begin  to 
awaken  this  new  and  commanding 
principle  within  the  heart  of  the  kin- 
dergartner.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
The  insight  must  be  deepened;  she 
must  see  it  in  everything  that  touches 
human  life.  She  must  see  in  history 
not  separated  nations — Persia  here, 
Greece  there — but  a  great  collective 
life,  marching  toward  freedom  by 
working  out  its  intuitions,  and  reach- 
ing its  goal  bv  the  growth  of  knowl- 
edge and  love  that  bind  the  worlds. 

Literature  views  life  from  the 
standpoint  of  History.  The  great 
world-poets  tell  the  same  story, — that 
out  of  the  potential  life  given  to  man 
he  must  create  his  own  destiny. 
Ulysses'  wanderings  and  struggles  are 
the  story  of  the  battle  of  life  to  be 
won  by  subordinating  the  senses  and 
listening  to  the  voice  of  reason ;  Dante 
takes  the  fearful  journey  that  we  may 
see  in  the  stem  logic  of  events  the  fate 
of  those  who  strike  at  the  sacred  bond 
of  fellowship;  Shakespeare's  kings 
uncrown  themselves  because  they  fail 
to  see  that  the  principle  that  binds 
king  to  people  is  the  same  that  binds 
the  moral  universe  into  one ;  and 

"Woe!  Woe!  Thou  hast  destroyed  it, 
The  beautiful  world," 


i^  the  lament  of  Faust's  o\vn  heart. 
"I   am  no   nearer  the  Infinite,"  he 
cries,  because  he  has  denied  that  in- 
finite power  that  allies  man  to  God, 
that   creates   all    the   beauty   of   the 
world.     But  out  of  its  shattered  frag- 
ments he  will  build  up  again  the  beau- 
tiful world  in  his  own  breast,  and  he 
will  learn,  what  all  the  great  world- 
poets  tell  us,  that  freedom  can  only  be 
won  in  the  service  of  love.     Through 
all  the  variety  of  illustration  the  kin- 
dergartner  reaches  a  definite  principle 
at  the  root  of  knowledge  and  charac- 
ter.    She  sees  the  universal  sweep  of 
the  principle,  and  it  becomes  far  more 
than   an   intellectual   conviction.     It 
touches  the  deepest  springs  of  feeling 
and  thought,  going  out  in  vital  action, 
fitting  her  for  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
s^arten,    fitting    her    for    life's    most 
sacred  duties,  and  making  sure  prep- 
aration for  the  immortal  life  to  come. 
Wherever  we  go  in  this  infinite  uni- 
verse we  shall  still  be  in  God's  worlds ; 
and  wherever  He  is,  there  is  Knowl- 
edge and  Love,  for  these  are  His  at- 
tributes.    Everything  else  passes,  our 
thoughts  are  outgrown,  our  standards 
change ;  but  Knowledge  and  Love  will 
continue  to  exist,  and  the  things  that 
will  make  life  beautiful  for  the  kin- 
dergartner  and  for  all  with  whom  she 
comes  in  contact  here,  will  be  as  fresh 
in  those  new  worlds  as  when  the  first 
breath  of  their  inspiration  roused  her 
enthusiasm  in  her  happy  kindergar- 
ten davs. 


PRAYER. 

WiiKTiiKu  it  be  to  A|M)llo, 

Or  the  martyred  (christian  God; 
WlietlicT  it  rise  amid  incense, 

Or  fall  with  the  wine  to  the  sod ; 

'Tagan''  or  ^^Christian"  or  "Moslem," 

Tf  Imt  the  prayer  be  sincere, 
Tliat  Power  which  is  nameless  and  changeless, 

An<l  lovctli  us  all,  will  hear. 

— The  Boston  Transcript. 
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Unquestionably. 

TTIIE  kindergarten  deserves  a  place 
in  our  public  school  system  un- 
<iuostional)ly,  because  it  deals  with  the 
child  in  the  most  vital  and  impression- 
able period  of  its  life.  If  any  chil- 
dren are  (entitled  to  s(*hool  privileges, 
the  children  under  six  years  of  age 
are,  and  their  education  is  as  much  a 
concern  of  the  State  as  the  education 
of  any  other  children. 

KiiWix  O.  Aldkkmax, 
President  of  Tulnne  University, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

The  Time  Will  Come. 

T  believe  that  the  introduction  of 
the  kindergarten  into  the  public 
school  system  constitutes  a  wise  and 
helpful  provision  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  resources  of  the  community  make 
the  luidertaking  practicable. 

The   kindergarten    i<   no  longer  a 


mere  experiment.  It  represents  a 
real  step  forward,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  it  will  hold  a  recognized 
place  in  every  fully  developed  system 
of  public  education. 

EixiAR  Gardner  Murphy, 
K.reeutive  Secretary  of  the  Southern 
Kchica t ion  Board, 

KlNDKIUiARTEXS  SUPPORTED  BY  PUB- 
LIC Taxation. 
T  see  no  reason  why  kindergarten 
sc]i(M>ls  should  not  l)e  su])jx>rted  by 
public  taxation  as  any  other  schools 
are  supported. 

(^lARLES  D.   McIvER. 

President  of  the  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  College,  Oreensboro, 
N,  C. 

KlXDEKCJAKTEN      PREPARES      AS      Xo 

Other    Teachino    Can    for 

WoKK  OF  Later  Years. 
Tlie   kindergarten    has   long   since 
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demonstrated  its  usefulness.  It  is 
no  longer  in  the  experimental  stage 
and  its  plaee  in  the  school  system  is 
assured.  Tliere  are  in  the  city  of 
Xew  Orleans  eighteen  kindergartens, 
all  well  atten<led,  and  all  doing  good 
work.  Tt  is  the  ex])erience  of  the 
primary  teachers  that  kindergarten- 
trained  children  are  quicker  to  re- 
spond in  ev(»rv  way,  and  advance 
more  rapidly,  than  children  who  have 
never  attended  the  kindergarten. 

One  of  the  most  decided  advan- 
tages to  be  stated  in  favor  of  the  kin- 
dergarten's Ix^ing  made  a  part  of  the 
puhlic  school  system  is  the  fact  that 
the  average  school  life  of  a  child  does 
not  now  extend  beyond  the  first  five 
years  in  the  public  schcK)ls,  so  that  it 
is  ne<*essarv  to  give  him  as  much 
training  as  possible  in  these  few  years. 
The  kindergarten  would  add  two 
years  to  his  school  life ;  and  while  it 
does  not  give  the  child  any  definite 
instruction  in  the  ordinary  school 
studies,  yet  tlie  organized  play  and 
symbolic  teaching  of  the  kindergarten 
prepare  him,  as  no  other  teaching 
could,  for  the  work  of  later  years. 

Warren  Easton, 
Superifitcndent  of  Public  Schools, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Work  of  ttte  State  Should  Not 
Be  Left  to  Philanthropy. 

T  lielieve  that  the  kindergarten  de- 
serves a  place  in  our  public  school  sys- 
tems, and  e:=*pecially  in  the  schools  of 
the  cities,  tov^Tis,  and  villages,  because 
kindergarten  instruction  makes  the 
best  introduction  to  school  work.  It 
adds  two  years  to  the  educational 
period  of  the  children  who  leave 
sc»hool  at  a  very  early  age,  and  has  an 


influence  f<^r  good  on  the  entire  course 
of  study  in  the  primary,  intermedi- 
ate, and  high  grades. 

T  tliink  that  all  people  of  whatever 
age  should  be  entitled  to  public  school 
privileges,  and  see  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  a  limit  on  either  side. 
The  business  of  the  public  school  is 
to  afford  the  best  possible  educational 
advantages  to  a  people.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  children  un- 
der six  years  should  attend  school  de- 
pends wholly  on  the  answer  to  this 
other  question :  Can  children  under 
six  years  be  benefited  by  attendance 
on  any  form  of  school  instruction  ? 

If  children  under  six  can  be  bene- 
fited by  instruction  in  kindergarten 
or  primary  school,  then  it  is  a  matter 
of  interest  to  the  State  and  should  no 
more  be  left  to  philanthropy  than  any 
other  work  of  the  State.  It  is  the 
State's  business  to  provide  for  educa- 
tion that  can  be  of  advantage  to  the 
State  or  any  of  the  people  of  the 
State. 

For  several  years  I  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Asheville, 
X.  C.  During  that  time  we  organ- 
ized the  free  kindergartens  of  Ashe- 
ville, and  these  were  attended  by 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  children 
every  year.  It  was  the  general  tes- 
timony of  the  teachers  that  those  chil- 
dren who  had  attended  the  kinder- 
garten were  much  better  prepared  for 
all  kinds  of  work  of  the  primary 
school  than  others  were.  ^ly  own  ob- 
servation is  to  the  same  effect. 

P.  P.  Ct.axtox. 
Superintendent      of      fhr      Summer 

School    of    the    South.    Kno.rville, 

Tenti. 
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KlXDEBOARTEN  CONTBIBUTES  TO  So- 

ciAi.  Efficiency  and  Is  There- 
fore A  Social  Responsibility. 
The  kindergarten  should  be  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system. 

Children  under  the  age  of  six  are 
entitled  to  public  school  privileges. 

The  early  education  of  children  is 
a  social  interest. 

All  education  is  for  social  effi- 
ciency. In  this  end  we  have  united 
the  highest  good  of  the  individual  and 
the  highest  interests  of  society.  The 
school  is  the  institution  which  society 
has  organized  to  realize  and  perpetu- 
ate its  o\vn  ideals  and  to  bring  each 
of  its  membera  to  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  self-realization.  These  two 
aims  are  one.  The  school  serves  the 
individual  only  in  so  far  as  it  serves 
society.  The  public  school  is  the 
most  adequate  embodiment  of  the  so- 
cial ideal  and  the  most  efficient  in- 
strument for  the  development  of  the 
individual.  If,  therefore,  the  kin- 
dergarten has  any  function  at  all,  it 
is  a  social  function  and  the  kinder- 
garten is  as  much  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  as  is  the  grammar 
school.  It  is  universally  admitted 
that  the  play  period  is  quite  as  im- 
portant  educationally   as    any   other 


]x*riod  of  the  child's  life.  All  admit 
that  when  the  child  has  not  the  proper 
environment  in  the  home,  the  kinder- 
garten may  rescue  the  child  from 
these  hard  conditions.  So  that  peo- 
ple have  come  to  look  upon  the  kin- 
dergarten as  the  most  potent  instru- 
ment for  rescuing  the  child  from  the 
slums. 

But  to  rescue  a  child  means  to  give 
to  society  an  efficient  member,  and 
therefore  to  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  all.     So  that  from  this  view  of  the 
mutter,  the  kindergarten  should  be  a 
state  institution  on  the   same   basis 
as  the  other  grades.     But   all   play 
activity  has  educational  significance, 
and    its   educational   value   may   be 
heightened  by  wise  supervision.    The 
kindergarten  therefore  has  its  place 
in  the  education  of  every  child.     On 
either  count,  it  is  a  part  of  the  school 
system,   performs  a  social   function, 
contributes    to    social    efficiency,    is 
therefore  a  social  interest  and  repre- 
sents a  social  responsibility. 
Very  truly  yours, 
WiCKLiFFE  Rose, 
Secretary  of  the  Summer  School  of 
the  South.     Written  at  the  request 
of  Charles   W.   Dabney,   Presi- 
dent of  University  of  Tennessee, 


Child  Stud  v.  One  hundred  children  were  handed 
each  a  hot  iron.  Thirty-three  boys  and  eighteen  girls  said 
'*Ouch !"  Twenty-five  girls  and  ten  boys  said  "Ooch !"  Of 
the  girls  who  said  "Ouch!"  seven  had  pug  noses  and  one 
toed  in.  Thirteen  boys  of  foreign  parents  said  "Ooch !"  The 
conclusions  to  be  dra^vn  from  this  interesting  experiment 
will  be  embodied  in  a  book  and  published  in  the  Practical 
Science  Series.  — Life. 


AN  AMERICAN  KINDERGARTNER'S  IMPRESSIONS  IN 

LONDON. 

By  Amelia  Viola  Thorn,  New  York  Citt. 


'T'  O  one  wlio  has  seen  the  increase 
in  number  and  usefulness  of 
free  kindergartens  in  Xew  York  and 
other  American  cities,  who  has  seen 
these  kindergartens  uplift  whole 
neighborhoods  by  their  leavening 
power,  it  is  a  disappointment  and 
cause  of  deep  regret  to  find  in  the 
great  city  of  London  practically  no 
kindergartens  for  the  children  of  the 
poor.  It  took  me  some  time  to  come  to 
the  belief  that  such  a  state  of  things 
existed — could  exist  there  at  the  pres- 
ent day!  A  city  where  so  much 
wealth  and  wisdom  are  concentrated, 
where,  alas!  exist,  as  in  all  great 
cities,  dire  poverty  and  pitiable  igno- 
rance and  all  the  evils  that  follow  in 
their  train — can  it  be  that  here  the 
poor  children  are  not  yet  provided 
with  Froebel's  gardens  of  childhood  ? 
The  Board  Schools,  which  correspond 
roughly  to  the  lower  grades  of  our 
public  schools,  admit  very  young 
children,  even  those  of  only  three 
years.  At  this  tender  age  their 
schooling  begins,  but  not  in  the  nat- 
ural and  rational  way  characteristic 
of  the  new  education.  Their  infant 
minds  are  made  to  deal  laboriously 
with  the  three  K's,  and  "infant 
schools"  flourish  to  the  exclusion  of 
kindergartens.     The  teachers  are  still 


contentedly  endeavoring  to  store  the 
mind  of  the  child  w^th  information 
meaningless  to  him  at  this  stage,  in- 
stead of  providing  means  for  that 
preliminary  development  of  the 
whole  child — of  all  his  powers,  phys- 
ical, mental  and  moral — ^that  is  nec- 
essary for  sound  development  later 
and  forms  the  best  preparation  even 
for  scholastic  education. 

To  go  into  a  settlement  where  ex- 
tensive activities  of  many  kinds  are 
carried  on,  and  find  lacking  what  we 
have  come  to  feel  is  the  very  corner 
stone  of  social  work, — the  kindergar- 
ten,— seemed  strangely  unaccount- 
able. T  felt  that  somewhere  in  the 
immense  city  of  Tx)ndon,  in  connec- 
tion with  church  or  mission^  there 
must  be  disciples  of  Froebel's  gather- 
ing the  street  children  about  them 
and,  by  the  splendid  results  of  their 
work,  gaining  favor  for  this  method 
of  education ;  so  T  continued  my 
quest.  At  last  my  search  was  re- 
warded, and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
learning  that  London  was  not  utterly 
without  free  kindergartens,  for  I 
found  two,  one  at  Sesame  House,  St. 
John's  Wood,  and  another  at  Rope- 
yard  Rails,  Woolwich. 

The  work  of  Sesame  House  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Pestalozzi-Froebel 
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House  in  Berlin,  and  is  under  the  su- 
j)ervision  of  Miss  Annette  Schepel, 
Avho  was  for  many  years  at  tlie  latter 
house.  The  situation  of  Sesame 
House  is  ideal,  and  the  abundance  of 
land  available  for  vegetable  and  flow- 
er gardens  makes  it  possible  for  the 
teachers  to  carry  out  Froebel's  plans 
for  out-of-door  work.  Although  the 
kindergarten  is  free  to  some  children, 
most  of  the  parents  pay  something  for 
tuition.  It  was  not  until  I  went  to 
the  \V(M>lwich  kindergarten,  there- 
fore, that  I  found  the  very  poor  and 
neglected  children  that  one  longs  to 
gather  together  in  just  such  a  bright 
and  happy  place  as  this  proved  to  be. 
!Miss  Afuriol  Wragge  is  the  director, 
and  the  work  she  is  carrying  on  here 
at  St.  Saviour's  llission,  in  the  very 
heart  of  a  slum  district,  is  of  that  in- 
creasing worth  that  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. A  striking  characteristic  of 
the  children  fortunate  enough  to  be 
in  this  kindergarten  is  the  bright 
happy  look  in  their  fa(*es  as  contrast- 
ed with  the  solemn  look  and  immobile 
features  of  most  of  the  London  street 
children.  One  was  impressed  with 
this  directly  upon  entering  the  kin- 
dergarten, and  all  through  the  morn- 
ing that  I  spent  there,  illustrations 
kej)t  (K-cnrring  of  the  awakening  that 
the  minds  an<I  souls  of  these  children 
are  undergoing.  The  room  is  large 
and  attractive  and  has  many  pictures. 
A  sand  j)ile  in  one  corner  has  a  back- 
ground of  scenery  representing  the 
seashore,  that  the  little  ones  may  the 
more  readily  live  in  imagination  the 
fascinating  lift*  by  the  sea. 

The  bit  of  outdoors  belonging  to 
the     kindergarten     is    unfortunately 


small,  yet  the  most  is  being  made  of 
it,  and  one  of  the  children  showed  us 
"Mr.  FroeWs  tree/'  ]>lanted  on 
Froebers  birthday.  By  the  side  of 
the  garden  wall  hangs  a  rop^  long 
used  by  thieves  and  desperate  charac- 
ters to  aid  them  in  escaping  ])ursuit 
We  were  told  that  as  often  as  the  rope 
is  cut  down  it  is  in  some  mysterious 
way  replaced.  AVhat  more  is  needed 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
neighborhood  ? 

Miss  Wragge  works  against  many 
hard  conditions,  one  of  which  is  the 
necessity  of  having  an  afternoon  as 
well  as  a  morning  session.  This  she 
•must  do  in  order  to  keep  the  children 
at  all ;  for  if  she  did  not,  the  jiarents 
would  send  them  to  the  board  schools 
whore  they  are  *^out  of  the  avV''  all 
day.  Miss  Wragge  compromises  by 
having  perfectly  free  ]>lay  during  the 
second  session.  She  has  but  one  as- 
sistant and  three  divisions  of  chil- 
dren ;  so  that  she  must  divide  her  at- 
tention l)etween  two  tables,  keeping 
the  children  at  both  occupied  and  in- 
terested. This  she  does  with  gi'(^at 
succes<5,  having  seemingly  imbued  the 
older  ones  with  a  self -directive  power, 
a-^  is  shown  in  their  self-control  and 
the  spirit  of  miity  in  their  activity. 
It  is  indeed  a  noble  work  that  is  being 
(»arried  on  here  by  Miss  Wragge,  and 
one  could  but  wish  that  such  kinder- 
gartens w(»re  scattered  everywhere  in 
London  I  Contemplating  the  vast 
desert  of  need,  one  is  overwhelmed 
by  a  great  wave  of  pity,  and  the  '*cry 
of  the  cliildren"  l)ecomes  very  real. 
In  the  eyes  of  every  child  of  the 
crowded  quarters  there  is  a  mute  ap- 
]>eal  for  that    which  is  the  right  of 
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ild  bom  into  the  world — the 

live  out  the  period  of  child- 
pobbed  of  those  privileges  that 
ildhood  glorious. 

is  small  attempt,  as  there  is 
portunity,  on  the  part  of  the 
Idren  to  live  out  their  child- 
childlike  way.  They  are  not 
,  but  small  men  and  women ; 
t  else  could  be  expected  when 
looling  must  be  as  Hercules' 

their  infant  minds  and  when 
tual  development  is  acquired 
itreets!  I  saw  very  little  of 
it  of  real  play  among  them, 
occasion  only  did  I  see  any 
fithusiasm  display  itself,  and 

when  peace  was  declared  be- 
he  Boers  and  the  British, 
nthusiasm  then  was  the  re- 
eeling  of  their  elders,  as  they 
,  waved  their  flags,  and  sang 
diers  of  the  King.  An  idea 
le  to  them,  and  they  seized 

Avith  avidity,  playing  their 
game  day  and  night.  One 
n  I  heard  the  "did-de-trum, 
•um,  did-de-trum"  of  an  im- 

drum  (an  old  tin  pan),  and, 
out  of  my  window,  saw  an- 
the  processions  that  had  been 
ent  of  late.  Marching  l)ehind 
e  company  were  four  small 
)porting  the  ends  of  two  long 
led  to  which  was  an  old  piece 
ig.  A  little  fellow  was  being 
long  in  this.  It  needed  not 
d  glance  to  see  in  him  a 
I  soldier  returned  from  South 
►ut  with  strength  enough  left, 

of  his  wounds,  to  uphold  a 
ttle-scarred  flag  of  old  En- 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  this 


bit  of  representative  play  on  the 
streets  of  this  staid  and  solemn  part 
of  London. 

I  visited  a  number  of  the  promi- 
nent kindergarten  training  schools 
and  shall  always  recall  with  great 
pleasure  the  morning  at  Blackheath 
Kindergarten  College.  •  Miss  Ade- 
laide Wragge,  and  her  assistant.  Miss 
Owen,  were  most  cordial  in  their  wel- 
come. A  delightful  atmosphere  per- 
vades the  school.  One  felt  that  all, 
from  the  smallest  child  up  to  the  prin- 
cipal, were  in  perfect  sympathy, 
forming  a  beautiful,  harmonious 
whole  that  would  have  been  aft^r 
Froebel's  own  heart.  The  Black- 
heath  College  has,  in  connection  with 
its  training  department  and  kinder- 
garten, a  transition  class  and  a  lower 
form  or  primary  class.  Thus  the 
students  are  enabled  to  see  Froebel's 
principles  applied  beyond  the  kinder- 
garten, such  observation  being  a  val- 
uable if  not  an  essential  part  of  their 
training.  (All  the  w^ork  of  this  in- 
stitution is  private,  not  free.) 

1  must  say  a  word  about  the  games 
played  by  these  kindergarten  chil- 
dren, for  the  enthusiastic  spirit  with 
which  they  were  carried  on  was  very 
gratifying.  I  am  sure  I  have  never 
seen  the  Bird's  Nest  game  ^ayed 
with  such  tenderness  and  feeling  as 
it  was  ])layed  here.  A  beholder  could 
not  but  be  impressed  with  the  beau- 
tiful, childish  thought  fulness  with 
which  each  child  played  his  part, 
identifying  himself  with  it,  utterly 
unconscious  of  self  and  oblivious  of 
the  actual  surroundings.  At  the  last 
when  the  little  birds  were  fledged  and 
strong  enough  to  fly,  all  the  children 
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became  birds  and  flew  about  with  the 
utmost  grace  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment. Graceful  movement  was  strik- 
ingly characteristic  of  all  the  games 
and  plays.  It  seemed  to  be  the  nat- 
ural result  of  perfect  child-life  and 
lack  of  self-consciousness ;  but  it  was 
also  largely  due  to  the  children's  see- 
ing only  graceful  movements  on  the 
part  of  their  kindergartners.  The 
scheme  of  physical  work  for  the  train- 
ing class,  including  as  it  does  hockey, 
tennis  and  bicycling  throughout  the 
seven  terms,  Swedish  drill  two  terras, 
and  musical  drill  four  terms,  aims  to 
develop  agility  and  perfect  freedom 
of  the  body.  How  well  it  succeeds  in 
this  I  had  another  opportunity  of  \vit- 
nessing.  Miss  Wragge,  upon  learn- 
ing that  we  had  never  seen  the  time- 
honored  English  Ma\T)ole  dance,  said 
she  would  ask  her  girls  to  go  through 
it  for  us :  and  although  the  school  was 
closing  for  the  Whitsuntide  holidays 
and  all  were  eager  to  depart,  the  stu- 
dents consented  most  graciously  to 
remain  and  show  us  the  dance.  After 
the  children  had  been  dismissed,  the 
tall  ;May]x^h\  hung  with  gay  stream- 
ers, was  brouirht  in  and  made  firm  in 
the  contor  of  tlio  room.  Then  the 
students  t«^ok  tht'ir  places,  and  with 
evident  enji\vinont  and  the  utmost 
grace  wont  thrmigh  the  intricate  fig- 
ures of  the  tlance,  twining  and  inter- 
twining tlie  ribbons  in  many  diff(M*ont 
and  Want  if  111  designs.  It  was  a 
pretty  sight  and  lent  v^vidne^is  to  what 
we  have  read  of  ^fay  day  in  England. 
Many  AmericMu  itleas  have  l>een 
introdut*ed  at  Blackhoath  College 
throuirh     Mis^     Wrairirt^'s     assistant. 


Miss  Grace  Owen,  who  took  her 
diploma  at  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  and  who  is  most  en- 
thusiastic on  the  subject  of  American 
kindergartens.  The  general  plan  of 
work  at  Blackheath  largely  resembles 
ours  in  America,  yet  even  at  this  pro- 
gressive kindergarten,  Miss  Wragge, 
in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  parents 
and  in  order  to  get  them  to  send  their 
children  at  all,  was  obliged  until  quite 
recently  to  give  short  lessons  in 
studies  that  we  feel  belong  strictly  to 
the  province  of  the  school  and  have  no 
part  in  the  kindergarten  scheme. 

Miss  Wragge  is  particularly  anx- 
ious that  all  American  kindergartners 
who  may  travel  to  London  should 
know  that  they  will  be  gladly  wel- 
comed at  Blackheath  College,  14  St 
German's  Place,  Blackheath,  London 
S.  E.  For  the  benefit  of  any  who  go 
to  England  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion, I  would  say  that  the  school  is  in 
session  there  until  the  end  of  July. 

As  I  left  this  most  attractive  spot 
I  felt  more  deeply  than  ever  before 
how  true  it  is  that  the  spirit  and  atti- 
tude of  the  head-worker  is  always  re- 
flected in  each  member  of  the  whole, 

I  have  not  space  to  T^Tite  of  the 
other  kindergartens  visited  in  Lon- 
don. In  all  of  them  the  deliberate- 
ness  and  freedom  from  hurry  and  ex- 
citement was  a  marked  characteristic 
which  many  of  our  Americans  might 
(Miltivate  to  advantage.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  I  may  venture  a  criticism,  I 
shouhl  say  that  more  of  the  American 
energy,  vivacity. and  activity  could 
well  l>e  engrafted  up<m  the  typical 
English  kindergarten. 


THE  RABBIT  WOMAN. 


Br  Cabolikb  Benedict  Bcrbbll. 


/^NE  of  the  most  picturesque  fig- 
^^^  ures  in  New  York  is  the  Rabbit 
Woman  who  stands  on  Broadway 
near  Twentieth  street.  She  is  at  her 
post  rainy  days  and  fair  ones,  in  snow 
or  in  sunshine,  always  smiling  and 
contented.  Her  broad  German  face 
beamis  with  good  nature  when  one 
stops  to  speak  with  her,  and  she  gladly 
shows  her  wares  whether  you  mean 
to  buy  or  not.  At  her  side  is  a  large 
covered  basket,  hiding  away  a  number 
of  tiny,  warm,  white  rabbits,  that 
sleep  contentedly  all  snuggled  down 
together.  When  the  Rabbit  Woman  is 
not  busy  with  a  customer  she  is  whis- 
pering to  these  pets,  or  smoothing 
their  fur  or  feeding  them  bits  of  car- 
rot with  as  tender  a  care  as  any  ma- 
ternal rabbit  could  show. 

As  a  passer-by  stops  to  admire  the 
little  creatures,  she  beams  with  the 
delicious  complacency  of  a  mother 
showing  her  first  baby.  One  some- 
times wonders  how  she  keeps  up  this 
interest  in  her  small  charges  year 
after  year,  but  her  aflFection  never 
grows  tired.  She  has  stood  in  her 
sheltered  comer  for  ten  years  now, 
the  familiar  friend  of  the  children  of 
Xew  York,  and  to-day  she  thinks  her 
rabbits  as  charming  and  novel  as  she 
thought  them  a  decade  ago.  She 
willingly  hands  out  one  to  be  hugged 


by  the  child  who  stops  to  admire  and 
then  passes  on,  just  as  a  mother  stops 
wheeling  her  baby  carriage  to  let  a 
chance  admirer  see  her  darling's  face. 

When  she  parts  with  one  of  her 
babies  she  wraps  it  up  carefully  and 
tucks  it  in  a  little  box,  all  warmly 
lined  and  perfectly  ventilated,  and 
charges  its  purchaser  to  be  very  care- 
ful of  it  and  very  kind  to  it  Often 
when  some  one  stops  to  tell  her  of 
some  rabbit  \vhich  is  well  and  happy 
in  its  new  home  she  will  inquire  par- 
ticularly of  its  growth  and  intelli- 
gence and  comment  on  its  remem- 
bered beauty  and  grace.  Her  child 
has  been  adopted,  but  it  is  her  child 
still. 

Down  in  the  basket  beside  the  rab- 
bits there  sometimes  snuggle  tiny 
Maltese  kittens,  and  such  beautiful 
kittens!  Each  is  blue  gray,  with 
bright,  kitten-blue  eyes,  and  each 
wears  with  distinct  pride  a  little  pink 
neck  ribbon.  When  it  is  wakened 
from  its  nap  to  promenade  on  the 
sidewalk  before  the  eyes  of  some  pos- 
sil)le  buyer,  it  holds  its  tail  erect,  like 
a  banner.  A  rabbit  put  down  beside 
it  crouches  and  blinks  its  pretty  pink 
eyes  in  helpless  timidity,  but  not  so 
the  kitten ;  that  marches  about  with 
an  air  of  unmistakable  conceit.  The 
contrast  at  one  of  these  exhibitions  is 
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one  of  the  delicious  bits  of  the  per- 
formance. 

The  owner  of  these  pets  lives  on  a 
small  farm  on  Long  Island,  and 
comes  into  town  every  day.  She 
raises  both  rabbits  and  kittens  herself, 
and  says  she  sells  every  one  of  them. 
She  is  always  spotlessly  dressed  in  a 
quaint,  foreign  fashion,  and  one  of 
her  most  attractive  garments  is  her 
aprc»n  of  blue  and  white  checked  ging- 
ham, embroidered  with  a  pattern  of 


kittens  or  rabbits  in  cross-stitch.  This 
apron  she  is  often  urged  to  take  off 
and  sell,  and  she  complies  with 
blushes  and  shame-faced  smiles,  only 
to  appear  on  the  morrow  with  an- 
other, even  more  elaborate.  Fasci- 
nating as  are  her  little  pets,  she  is 
more  fascinating  herself,  \vith  her 
lovely,  old-world  quiet  and  content 
and  her  love  for  her  little  charges  and 
the  children  who  love  them  too. 

— The  Congregationalist. 


PUSS  FINEFUR'S  ADOPTED  FAMILY. 


Bt  Susie  M.  Best. 


D  UNNY  BUNCH  was  the  happi- 
est mother-rabbit  in  the  land. 
Her  last  batch  of  babies  (there  were 
six  in  it)  was  a  batch  to  be  proud 
of.  Blind,  naked  little  creatures 
they  were,  and  perhaps  you  and  I 
would  not  have  considered  them  beau- 
ties ;  but  Bunny  Bunch  did,  and  her 
approval  was  of  much  more  conse- 
quence than  ours. 

Somel)ody  else  thought  Bunny 
Bunch's  babies  worth  admiring,  too. 
And  who  do  you  suppose  it  was? 
Wliy,  Puss  Finefur,  to  be  sure, — the 
handsomest  black  cat  in  the  county. 
He  thought  Bunny  Bunch's  babies 
were  so  pretty  that  he  tried  to  adopt 
them.     T  must  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Bunny  Bunch  lived  in  a  wooden 
box  in  a  coal-shed.  To  protect  her 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
her  owner  had  nailed  a  cover  over  the 


top  of  the  box,  but  left  an  opening  at 
the  side  large  enough  for  her  to  creep 
in  and  out  of  as  she  wished.  This 
made  the  box  warm  enough  for 
Bunny  Bunch  herself,  but  she  knew 
it  would  never  be  cozy  enough  for  her 
little  naked  babies.  So,  some  time 
before  they  were  bom,  Bunny  Bunch 
made  a  comfortable  lining  for  the  box 
out  of  fur  that  she  pulled  from  her 
own  breast.  When  it  was  all  padded 
and  lined,  Bunny  Bunch  thought  it 
was  a  nest  fit  for  a  king  rabbit;  and 
the  baby  rabbits  thought  so,  too,  when 
they  came  to  live  in  it. 

Puss  Finefur  was  the  pet  of  the 
family  who  lived  in  the  second  floor 
flat,  but  he  was  always  prowling 
around  the  downstairs  premises.  He 
liked  to  visit  his  neighbors.  One  day, 
when  Bunny  Bunch's  babies  were  a 
few  days  old,  she  left  them  in  the  box, 
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le  out  to  the  yard  to  stretch 
bs  and  hunt  something  good 

e  she  was  gone,  Puss  Finefur 
:osing  around  the  box.  He 
in  at  the  opening ;  and,  when 
the  six  blind  babies,  he  deter- 
)n  a  closer  acquaintance.  So 
5red  himself  into  their  box; 
tead  of  gobbling  them  up,  as 
ts  would  have  done,  he  began 
their  little  bodies  quite  affec- 

7; 

little  creatures,  feeling  some- 
ig  and  warm  and  furry  near 
t  once  concluded  it  was  their 
ar  mamma  come  back;  and 
th  they  nestled  themselves 
ainst  him.  Puss  Finefur  evi- 
wras  not  displeased  with  their 
ns,  for  he  just  lay  right  down 
the  little  things  crowd  as  close 
18  they  wanted  to. 
y  soon  Bunny  Bunch  came  in 
and  at  first  she  was  in  a  great 
X)  see  Puss  Finefur  hugging 
lies;  but  he  gave  her  several 
ing  "meows,"  and,  finding 
avestigation    that   he   hadnH 


eaten  any  of  the  six.  Bunny  Bunch 
nestled  herself  down  on  the  other  side 
of  the  box ;  and  there  they  lay.  Puss 
Finefur  on  one  side,  Bunny  Bimch 
on  the  other,  and  the  six  babies  be- 
tween them. 

That  was  Puss  Finefur's  first  visit 
to  the  rabbit-box,  but  it  was  n't  his 
last  by  a  good  many.  Every  day 
regularly,  for  a  long  time  afterwards, 
whenever  Bunny  Bunch  left  the  box, 
Puss  Finefur  walked  in,  and  the 
babies  grew  very  fond  of  him ;  and,  as 
his  fur  was  good  and  thick  and  he  was 
such  a  warm,  cozy  kind  of  a  cat,  they 
hardly  knew  the  difference  between 
him  and  their  own  manmia. 

Bunny  Bunch  was  glad  enough  to 
leave  them  in  Puss  Finefur's  charge. 
She  felt  that  they  were  safe  with  him, 
and  that  no  harm  could  befall  her  be- 
loved family  while  they  were  in  the 
care  of  such  a  devoted  nurse  as  Puss 
Finefur.  And  none  ever  did.  The 
babies  all  lived  and  grew  up  to  be  fine 
rabbits  and  to  this  day  they  are  great 
f^-iends  with  Puss  Finefur.  And 
this  is  a  true  story. 

— Every  Other  Sunday. 


A  CmCAGOAN  TO  BOSTON. 

Thine  is  a  mighty  heritage. 

Proud  city  of  the  dauntless  free. 

What  Greece  and  Rome  gave  to  the  stage 

Of  Human  Rights,  in  days  forlorn, 

Were  Freedom's  puppets ;  but  to  thee 

Her  living  lusty  child  was  bom 

(Time's  dream  and  hope's  epitome). 

Thou  Bethlehem  of  Liberty !  — Charles  Oranger  Blanden. 
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never  failing  source  of  interest  to 
teachers  and  children  alike.  If  the 
children  were  restless  and  the  room 
grew  noisy,  a  reminder  that  we  might 
startle  tlie  gentle  little  mother  was 
enough  tf»  restore  quiet.  Very  often 
it  seemed,  as  the  cliildren  said,  that 
she  was  watching  our  movements 
through  the  glass  and  was  interested 
in  our  work.  Morning  after  morn- 
ing she  sat  quietly  on  her  nest,  leav- 
ing it  only  for  a  few^  moments  at  a 
time,  when  she  felt  the  need  of  food. 
At  such  times  the  children  tiptoed  to 
the  window  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
eggs  that  were  l)eing  so  carefully 
guarded  there.  Every  morning,  espe- 
cially after  a  wind  or  shower,  the  first 
words  of  teachers  and  children  alike 
were:  **Is  our  pigeon  safe?  Is  she 
still  on  her  nest  ?'' 

While  w-e  were  busy  with  our  work 
and  play,  the  days  passed  by  until 
three  weeks  had  gone  and  the  time 
had  come  for  the  appearance  of  our 
expected  baby  pigeons.  We  had 
already  named  them  Fluffy  and 
Duffy. 

One  day,  as  the  teachers  sat  at  their 
lunch,  an  unusual  note  in  the  soft 
'"Poo-coo"  of  the  ])aront  birds  attract- 
ed their  attention.  Going  softly  to 
the  window  tliey  saw  that  the  patient 
mother  had  received  her  reward :  two 
l)abv  ]>ige(>iis  were  in  the  nest. 

The  next  morning  the  glad  news 


was  told  to  the  children.  How  eager 
they  were  to  see  the  babies  for  them- 
selves! But  when  their  attention 
was  called  to  the  timidity  of  the  par- 
ent birds,  they  restrained  their  eager- 
ness and  took  turns  in  quietly  tip- 
toeing two  by  two  to  til e  window. 

The  next  few  days  afforded  abun- 
<lant  opportunity  for  watching  the 
young  birds,  for  the  father  and  moth- 
er were  obliged  to  be  absent  almost 
constantly  to  secure  food  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  ravenous  appetites  of  the 
young  birds.  How  the  kindergarten 
children  enjoyed  seeing  the  parents 
])\ixce  the  food  in  the  ever-open 
mouths !  The  mouths,  indeed,  being 
always  stretched  to  their  greatest  ca- 
])acity,  appeared  to  be  out  of  all  pro- 
])ortion  to  the  skinny,  featherless 
lK)dies.  But  this,  to  the  faithful  par- 
ent birds  and  the  admiring  children, 
was  no  defect. 

All  too  soon  came  the  time  for  our 
scli<X)l  vacation,  and  before  the  baby- 
birds  had  grown  large  enough  to  leave 
their  nest,  we  bade  the  children  good- 
bye for  the  summer  and  locked  the 
kindergarten  doors.  Wlien  we  re- 
turned it  was  to  find  an  empty  nest; 
but  all  through  the  autumn,  whenever 
i\  ])igeon  ]>erclied  on  the  edge  of  our 
window  1m>x,  giving  its  soft  '*Coo-coo," 
one  of  the  children  was  sure  to  say: 
-Perhaps  that  is  Fluffy!"  or,  'Th 
you  tliink  that  is  the  mother  pigeon?" 


THE  WHITE   DOVE. 


By  Maud  Lindsay. 


There  was  once  upon  a  time  a 
white  dove  that  lived  next  door 
to  a  growly,  grizzly  bear. 

The  dove  had  a  voice  as  sweet  as 
music,  but  the  bear  had  a  terrible 
growl.  He  was  always  snarling, 
growling  and  quarreling,  till  the  white 
dove  said:  "I  cannot  stand  it  any 
longer.     I  must  find  a  new  home." 

So,  early  the  next  morning,  she 
started  out  to  find  the  new  home. 
First  she  went  to  the  creek  and  dipped 
her  wings  in  the  shining  water  till 
they  were  as  white  as  snow,  and  then 
away  she  flew,  over  the  hills  and  the 
valley. 

"Coo,  coo !  I  should  like  to  live  with 
a  good  child,"  she  said  as  she  flew. 

By  and  by  she  came  to  a  small, 
white  house  by  the  roadside,  and  there 
on  the  doorstep  sat  a  little  girl  who 
looked  so  much  like  a  good  child  that 
the  white  dove  lighted  on  a  tree  by 
the  gate  and  called,  with  her  voice  as 
sweet  as  music:  "Coo,  coo!  may  I 
come  in  ?    Coo,  coo !  may  I  come  in  ?" 

But  the  little  girl  did  not  hear,  for 
just  then  her  mother  called  from  the 
kitchen:  "Little  daughter,  come  in! 
I  want  you  to  rock  the  baby  to  sleep." 
And  before  the  dove  had  time  to  call 
again  the  little  girl  began  to  cry  as 
loudly  as  she  could:  "Boo-hoo! 
Boo-hoo!  I — don't — ^want — ^to — come 
— in !  Boo-hoo !  Boo-hoo !" 


"Coo,  coo,"  called  the  white  dove. 
But  it  did  no  good,  so  she  spread  her 
wings  and  flew  away. 

"I  should  rather  live  next  door  to 
a  growly,  grizzly  bear,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "than  in  the  house  with  a 
child  who  cries  like  that." 

On  and  on  she  flew,  over  the  tree 
tops  and  roofs,  till  she  reached  a  big 
house  that  had  a  great  many  doors 
and  windows.  The  windows  were 
open,  and,  looking  in,  the  white  dove 
saw  half  a  dozen  boys  and  girls  play- 
ing together. 

Oh !  what  a  noise  there  was !  The 
baby  had  waked  up  long  before  he 
was  through  with  his  nap,  and  he  was 
crying  about  it,  and  the  nurse  was 
singing  to  him ;  and  all  the  rest  were 
running  and  screaming  and  jumping, 
till  altogether  there  was  such  a  din 
that  the  white  dove  could  not  make 
herself  heard,  although  she  called 
many  times. 

At  last,  however,  somebody  spied 
her,  and  then  what  a  terrible  time  she 
had! 

Every  child  in  the  room  began  to 
push  and  scramble  to  get  her.  "She  's 
mine!"  "She's  mine!"  "I  saw  her 
first!"  "You  didn't!"  "I  did!"  they 
cried,  all  talking  at  once,  till  the  white 
dove  spread  her  wings  and  flew  away. 

"It  would  be  almost  as  bad  as  liv- 
ing next  door  to  a  growly,  grizzly  bear 
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to  live  in  the  house  with  all  that 
noise,"  she  said  as  she  flew  away. 

Her  white  wings  were  weary  and 
she  b^an  to  think  that  she  would 
have  to  turn  back,  when  she  heard  a 
sound  as  sweet  as  her  own  voice.  It 
came  from  a  brown  house  near  by, 
and  the  white  dove  made  haste  to  the 
door  to  find  out  what  the  soimd  was. 

When  she  put  her  head  in  at  the 
door  she  saw  a  little  girl  rocking  her 
baby  brother  to  sleep  in  his  cradle; 
and  it  was  this  little  girl  who  had  the 
voice  like  music.  As  she  rocked  the 
cradle  she  sang : — 

"All  the  pretty  little  horses, 

White  and  gray  and  black  and  bay ; 
All  the  pretty  little  horses. 


You  shall  see  some  day,  some  day. 
All  the  pretty  little  horses."  ♦ 

"Coo,  coo !  may  I  come  in  ?"  called 
the  white  dove  sof  dy  at  the  door ;  and 
the  little  girl  looked  up. 

Now  the  child  had  often  thought 
that  she  would  rather  have  a  white 
dove  than  anything  else  in  the  world, 
and  she  whispered  back :  *^Dear  dove, 
come  in."  Then  the  white  dove  went 
in  and  lived  there  all  the  days  of  her 
life  and  never  had  to  go  back  to  live 
by  the  growly,  grizzly  bear  any  more, 
for  she  had  found  a  home  with  a  good 
child,  and  that  is  the  best  home  in  the 
world. 


*  An  old  lullaby. 


Education  is  the  knowledge  of  how  to  use  the  whole  of 

one's  self.     Men  are  often  like  knives  with  many  blades; 

they  know  liow  to  open  one  blade  and  only  one;  all  the  rest 

are  buried  in  the  handle  and  the  knives  are  no  better  than 

they  would  have  been  if  they  had  been  made  with  but  one 

blade.     Many  men  use  but  one  or  two  faculties  out  of  the 

score  with  which  they  are  endowed.     xV  man  is  educated 

who  knows  how  to  make  a  tool  of  every  faculty — how  to  open 

it,  how  to  keep  it  sharp,  and  how  to  apply  it  to  all  practical 

purposes. 

— Henry  \Yard  Beecher. 


THE  PICNIC 

Bt  Maud  Lindsay,  Tdbcumbia,  Ala. 

Come,  Frances  and  Eosie  and  Johnnie ! 

Come,  Lizzie  and  Willie  and  Ray! 
Come,  every  wee  lassie  and  laddie. 

We  're  off  to  the  woods  to-day ! 

See !  Mother  has  packed  a  fine  basket. 
She  has  made  us  a  cake  and  a  pie ; 

Here 's  bread,  too,  and  cheese, 

And  so,  if  you  please. 
We  '11  have  a  fine  feast,  by  and  by. 

We  Tl  visit  the  squirrel  and  rabbit, 
And  gather  the  nuts  from  the  tree ; 

We  '11  find  a  small  boat 

And  set  it  afloat 
And  ride  on  the  river  with  glee. 

We  '11  hunt  for  the  yellow  persimmons 

That  Jack  Frost  has  touched  and  made  sweet ; 

The  wild  grapes  hang  high. 

But  I  will  be  spry 
And  gather  a  few  for  a  treat 

We  '11  watch  the  red  light  on  the  tree  tops. 
We  '11  see  the  last  bit  of  the  sun ; 

Then,  tired  with  our  play, 

At  the  end  of  the  day 
We  homeward  will  joyfully  run. 

Come,  Lizzie  and  Frances  and  Johnnie ! 

Come,  Willie  and  Rosie  and  Ray ! 
Come,  every  wee  lassie  and  laddie, 

We  're  off  for  the  woods  to-day ! 


THE  GUINEA  RCX)5TER^  TROUBLE. 


Bt  Lxct  H.  Xaxvyll.  ]lo«rn>v.  Xam^ 


QHILDREX,   w.>al.i  y.>u  like  to 

L^ar  A  THT^  ^t.-ry  afc»>ai:  a  guine* 

T^ifwr^er  •Jia:  I  oar^  knew,  away  out  in 

ttj*-  -VT^riTrr  Tii<«rne  I  was  staying  at 

^  r?*a:*  f>iiK  farmhjocLje ! 

I  '::i*^  "J'^  [ryre  1:0  go  ont  to  the  bam- 
j:^'!  *i»<4i  mominir  and  vi?it  the  kind 
.lit  .r^jTAlrf^y-*^/^*.  the  great  5tT»>ng 
Ai*-r*«»,  ".h^  family  of  oata,  the  pige»>n«. 
An*-:  all  ^hr  ponlnry — the  guinea  f»>wL 
'.i^^TiA  ;ind  dii«?fcen*. 

Be«r  i-it  all,  there  were  ionr  dear 
lirrle  Shetland  ponies !  One  •>£  these 
p^^nies  wai»  name«i  Major,  and  he.  I 
think,  waa  my  favr-rite,  f»>r  he  was 
*nch  a  ^mi'njj.  rtraigfat  liale  tell«>w, 
and  haii  fxioh  a  bushy  m^ne,  and  ♦iid 
-s^^em  rill  kn«:'W  'm>  mnoh ! 

WelL  '''ne  day  T  I»»ke<l  out  •>!  my 
wiQd«>w  an-l  >aw  rhat  Major  was  tieii 
in  a  del' I  n'>:  far  fr*.^tti  the  baniyar^l: 
^■^  I  rb-^n:rh:  I  wi>uld  ip>  on:  and  play 
Tirh  him  f'>r  a  while. 

When  Lo  -kiw  uLt'  he  vrume  ri^h:  tr- 
'vhenf  I  -r^ixxi:  and  1  had  jus:  saii 
*i>>"i.i  *iLv'ruii^:.  Major/*  waeii  I 
hearvi  behiii-i  ru^'  wha:  >«-^iindevl  Like 
•ie  !ii«:'s:  j'vfva  cry  of  r:  ramble.  T?im- 
in^  *rii»*:xly  ar».>Mnd  I  >aw  the  ^vdnea 
r«>:tirer  .N-miui:  "«.'war«.l  lu-e*  <«.*retvhiui: 
JS  I"r.iiv  a-  bo  ojuld. 

When  he  ha-.l  alm'>st  reaehe«l  lue, 
he  tiimed  an«.l  ran  baok  to  the  baru- 
var«i:  •hen  he  tMnio«t  and  cauie  to  me 


;!2ain :  then  ran  h^A  to  the  hamyari 
"hen  to  me :  aii«i  aU  diis  tinie  he  kept 
making  his  tiieadfol  cry,  the  screeches 
getting  Ioa*ier  and  fonder. 

I  (iid  n't  kzii>w  what  to  do.  I  asked 
him  what  the  m^ner  was  bnt  he 
t*»?iild  n't  seem  to  tell  me  any  more 
plainly  than  he  was  doing. 

-Just  then  I  looke*!  over  to  the  bam- 
yapi.  and  away  off  in  one  tv.mer  I 
-^aw  a  great  big  tin  pail  rume«i  upside 
down, — and  what  do  you  suppir^se  hap- 
peneii  as  I  t»ke»i  at  the  pail !  Why, 
it  be^an  to  move,  and  was  soon  mak- 
ing its  way  slowly,  slowly,  along  the 
irrrund.  I  stoo»I  and  gazed,  w*>nder- 
ing  an<i  wondering  witar  could  be  mak- 
ing  the  bra:  tin  pail  move.  Xothing 
was  zo  be  seen  near  it.  ye^  there  was 
:he  pail  m«:'ving !  And  all  this  time  die 
gTiinea  r»»sTer  was  keeping  up  his 
•ri-rer  c^ehaTi^-.r  and  his  «}ueer  ery. 

A:  lis:  I  t.'allel  J*>hiu  the  farmer  5 
'z<-j.  szL'i  jLsk-ed  him  what  he  thought 
'.'f-il-'.  be  "b-K  matter  with  the  guinea 
r*:*.'^':-;?.  irA  -v-ha:  made  that  tin  pail 

-'^'.hr.  l-.-«.ie«l  1:  the  paiL  and  his 
•-y;f<  -zr^-^r  ^'■:-z:prr  and  bigger.  All 
:ri:s  -::::e,  ;-■:■*.:  im-ist  remember,  'ie 
^T-ii^ •--:■'  r^-'.-^vT  ""i-  keepinar  ^J?  his 
•rieer  '.^rv. 

Arvr  1  li-^r:.  .I-'Ci  -ai'i,  "I  "1  go 
j:»d  ^^  ''"hi*:  :•  :-.**     >»:  he  walked 
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quietly    and    cautiously    across    the  the  guinea   rooster  and  guinea   hen 

barnyard    and    up    to   the    pail,    the  walked  off  side  by  side  you   would 

guinea  rooster  following  close  at  his  have  l>een  pleased ! 
heels.     Then   gently,   with   his  foot,  Don't  you  think  the  guinea  rooster 

John  tipped  the  pail  over.    And  what  must  have  thought  me   very   stupid 

do  you  suppose  happened  next?  Why,  not  to  have  understood  him  when  he 

out  from  under  the  pail  walked  the  begged  me  so  hard  to  go  and  free  his 

guinea  hen!     And  oh,  children!  If  poor,    dear    guinea    hen    from    her 

you  could  only  have  seen  how  happily  strange  prison  ? 


A  BUSY  DAY. 

O  WHERE  has  baby  been  to-day? 

And  what  has  baby  seen  to-day  ? 

She  saw  the  Moo-Cow,  and  she  heard 

The  pretty  little  Dkhey-Bird, 

She  heard  the  CocJe-a-doodle'doo, 

She  heard  the  Pussy-Cat  say  "Mew," 

She  heard  the  Donkey  say  "Hee-HaV — 

So  much  and  more  she  heard  and  saw. 

She  heard  also  the  Oee-Gee  neigh — 

O  baby,  what  a  busy  day ! 

— Translated  from  the  Danish  by  R,  Le  OaUienne, 


The  fundamental  principles  of  the  kindergarten  are 
gradually  permeating  all  our  teaching.  Teachers  of  all 
grades  are  learning  that  it  is  not  merely  in  the  kindergarten, 
but  in  every  department  of  education  that  they  should  strive 
to  call  forth  self -activity ;  that  they  should  develop  the  invent- 
ive jwwers;  that  they  should  initiate  the  student  into  his 
social  environment,  and  that  they  should  proHde  for  him 
happy  and  harmonious  surroundings.  It  is  true  that  the 
growth  of  the  kindergarten  spirit  in  many  departments  of 
teaching  is  yet  very  slow,  but  it  is  making  progress. 
— Supt.  Henry  W.  Maxwell,  in  an  address  at  Pratt  Institutr, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FORMING  THE  RING. 

Words  and  MuHic  by  LorisE  C.  Sloan. 


With  bright  and     hap  -  py        fa  -  ces      We'll  quick- ly       tin«l     «mr    pla  -   ces  ;    And 
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we      will     fomi       a      rin^, 
-:i:_.-»_^.  _  .^3 1— -^. .  -  ...5— «     I-  I-  --  -  ;--- -f— t:iq.-:g^z=^=n 


--|^£^:^:g_.vp,_,,j,.--» 

I        I        I        I        I        . 

while     we     now      so      jrui  -   ly     sin«;      To  -   i:«'tli  -  er       we      will     fomi       a      rin^. 

:#-._  :f -#--•-     1-     -•-     -#-       -#-  -^     -P-       -0-     -P- 


Faxny  J^.  Johnj^ox. 
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BALL  GAME. 

OKI  KiiKlish  Melody. 
Ilariuouizeil  by  ,1\:li\  A.  1Iii>i>k.n. 


/-Us -/ 
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-^  ^ — I ■ -I 


1.  Toss  up  ilu' hulls  1  toss  tiieju  Up     high,  Kly-ing   so    nier  -  ri  -  ly     up  towaixi  the  sky: 
'2.   O  -  ver    the    way.  hack  to  their  home.  This  wav  and  that  way  our  balls  will  now  n»ani; 

*l  :i       "     '   ■ 

"•"•  •*••  ■#•• 


f"^ 
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Now     to      the  ground  care  -  till  -  ly   throw.   Mounding     iiur    halls  love     to       go. 
()  -  ver       a  -  yaiu     care  -  ful  -  Iv    ihiow.Trav-'liug      our    halls  l«ive     to       go. 
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Tilt*  lialls  ai*»'  starte«l.  -  ii|»,  «Im\vh.  ovjt.  or  li;u-k.- mi  ilu*  lirst  bfat  of  ca<"!<  measure. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT, 

Public  vs.  private  training  of 
kindergartners  finds  its  most  ardent 
advocacy  in  those  particular  regions 
where  the  public  training  has  been 
good  and  the  private  (or  association) 
training  meager  if  not  distinctly 
poor.  True  it  is  that  a  severe  indict- 
ment of  inefficiency  can  be  made 
against  many  private  training  schools, 
and  we  all  know  of  certain  of  these 
from  which  intending  students  should 
be  sedulously  warned,  and  for  whose 
abolishment  true  friends  of  kinder- 
garten steadfastly  hope  and  pray ;  but 
the  training  of  kindergartners  in  our 
higher  public  institutions  is  as  yet  in 
too  incipient  a  stage,  speaking  gener- 
ally, for  the  verdict  to  be  given  always 
in  its  favor  as  against  that  of  private 
training  classes. 

With  the  kindergarten  established 


as  an  integral  part  of  the  public 
school  system,  as  it  is  inevitably  des- 
tined to  be,  the  training  of  kinder- 
gartners in  public  normal  schools  and 
universities  will  also  become  general. 
This  is  eminently  desirable,  and  the 
training  will  doubtless  become  highly 
perfected  in  these  institutions.  At 
present,  a  high  grade  of  training  has 
been  reached  in  a  few  of  the  public 
normal  schools  in  scattered  parts  of 
the  country;  but  large  numbers  of 
them  have  as  yet  no  kindergarten 
training  department  or  only  a  strug- 
gling one  of  mediocre  rank.  The 
private  training  school,  which  was  in 
the  beginning  the  sole  hope  and 
stronghold  of  the  kindergarten,  is 
still,  in  many  sections,  holding  the 
fort  of  sound  training  and  doing  the 
work  that  the  public  school  boards  of 
those  sections  cannot  yet  be  induced 
to  undertake.  * 

The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be 
that  since  the  general  body  of  kinder- 
gartners is  destined  in  the  future  to 
be  trained  in  public  normal  schools  or 
imiversities,  it  is  a  matter  for  rejoic- 
ing that  some  of  these  institutions 
have  undertaken  this  training  and 
evince  the  ambition  to  make  it  the 
very  l)est;  and  yet,  since  private  kin- 
dergarten training  schools  are  in  the 
main  of  high  quality  and  serve  an 
important  end  in  providing  a  field  for 
initiative  and  experiment,  these,  too, 
are  destined  to  maintain  a  permanent 
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place,  although  in  comparatively 
smaller  and  smaller  numbers.  All  of 
us  can  unite  in  wishing  a  steady  ad- 
vance in  number  and  attainment  to 
the  public  training  schools,  and  quick 
failure  to  all  slipshod,  inefficient 
training  classes,  whether  public,  pri- 
vate, or  belonging  to  an  association. 

May  tue  courage  of  Saint 
Teresa  fall  upon  all  kindergarten 
training  teachers  as  they  decide  this 
year  which  persons  among  the  appli- 
cants for  kindergarten  training  they 
will  take  the  responsibility  of  prepar- 
ing for  the  work  of  the  kindergart- 
ner.  Saint  Teresa  of  Cepeda,  Spain, 
took  every  possible  care  to  select  the 
proper  persons  as  inmates  of  the 
houses  that  she  founded,  and  used  the 
greatest  courage  in  putting  aside  oth- 
er petitioners.  She  declared  that  "if 
the  world  should  go  to  pieces''  she 
could  not  be  made  to  take  a  person 
whom  she  thouglit  unfit ! 

Rightfully  chary  in  the  expend- 
iture of  its  funds,  the  K.  E.  A.  has 
this  year  made  among  its  appropria- 
tions three  that  call  for  special  ap- 
proval. These  are  the  $1,500  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  a  committee 
headed  by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United 
States  Labor  Commissioner,  to  inves- 
tigate the  financial  status  of  teachers 
throughout  the  country:  $1,000  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  agitating  for  a 


better  support  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education;  and  $750  to 
investigate  cx)ntemporary  education. 

The  work  of  our  own  Committee  of 
Fifteen,  appointed  by  the  I.  K.  U.  at 
Pittsburgh  last  April,  to  formulate 
contemporary  kindergarten  thought, 
is  somewhat  in  line  with  the  work  of 
this  last  committee,  and  the  results 
obtained  may  be  of  serWce  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  larger  organization. 

The  better  support  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  and  its 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  Department 
are  paramount  matters,  and  ought  to 
be  striven  for  zealously  by  the  X.  E. 
A.  Xo  work  could  at  this  moment 
be  more  proper  for  it  to  undertake. 
A  Herculean  organization,  it  can  be 
set  to  Herculean  tasks.  The  money 
to  be  spent  is  not  much ;  the  effect  on 
]>nblic  opinion  will  probably  be  wide- 
ly felt. 

As  for  the  authorized  investiga- 
tion regarding  the  financial  status  of 
teachers  throughout  the  country,  who 
that  has  given  any  attention  to  the 
subject  of  comparative  salaries  for 
various  kinds  of  work  can  fail  to 
agree  that  teachers'  salaries  are  on 
the  average  shamefully  low  and  that 
Innter  conditions  ought  to  be  strug- 
gle<l  for  ?  All  that  Mr.  William  Mc- 
Andrews  says  on  this  topic  is  most 
convincing,  and  lively  enough  to  be 
enjoyed  as  mere  reading.  He  is  a 
l<»yal  knight  in  this  cause, — may  he 
live  long  and  prosper! 
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I^t  lis  take  as  an  example  of  some 
of  our  poor  conditions  with  respect 
to  teachers'  salaries  in  the  state  of 
South  Carolina.  Southern  Educa- 
lion,  the  organ  of  the  Southern  Edu- 
cation Board,  made  the  following 
statement  in  one  of  its  issues : — 

**The  average  salary  of  a  white  teacher 
in  South  Carolina  last  year  was  $195.28. 
It  is  said  that  the  average  cook  in 
Charl€*ston  and  Columbia  receives  some- 
thing like  $200  a  year.  The  girls  who 
fill  the  bottles  in  the  State  Dispensary 
at  Columbia  with  liquor  get  $300  a  year. 
Yet  there  is  a  higher  standard  of  living 
expected  of  a  teacher  than  of  a  cook,  or 
of  one  who  fills  bottles  in  a  dispensary.'' 

Some  one  has  said  that  in  our  pres- 
ent state  of  development  we  have 
^'dollars  for  appetite,  dimes  for  edu- 
cation, and  pennies  for  religion." 
Perhaps  this  is  "ower  true/'  but  we 
are  still  developing! 


Here  is  a  quotation  about  teachers 
that  is  said  to  ^'explain  some  of 
them," — some,  evidently,  who  have 
settled  down  into  being  mere  "day 
laborers"  in  teaching.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  "a  little  hard,"  and  it  is 
hard.  But,  to  an  extent,  many  a 
teacher  in  her  inmost  soul  will 
bear  witness  that  the  duties  of 
teaching  as  now  apportioned  are 
so  exacting,  the  responsibilities  so 
wearing,  that  they  do  endanger  her 
capacity  for  joy — any  but  a  soberly 
chastened  joy  which  might  better  be 
termed  pleasure  or  satisfaction. 

To  have  joy  in  one's  work  is  not 
enough.     That  can,  in  itself  alone,  be 


narrowing  to  the  human  being,  whose 

birthright  is  not  only  this  great  joy 

l)ut  many  others — the  joy  of  being,  of 

friendships,  of  kinships,  of  freedom 

to  live,  learn  and  love  in  countless 

ways    outside    of   the    school   world. 

The  quotation  reads : — 

"Their  education  has  not  consisted  in 
the  acquiring  of  a  state  of  being,  a  con- 
dition of  organs,  a  capacity  of  tasting 
life,  of  creating  and  sharing  the  joys 
and  meanings  of  it.  Their  learning  has 
largely  consisted  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  learned  at  last  to  let  their  joys  go. 
They  have  become  the  most  satisfactory 
scholars,  not  because  of  their  power  of 
knowing,  but  because  of  their  willing- 
ness to  be  powerless  in  knowing.  When 
they  have  been  drilled  to  know  without 
joy,  have  become  the  day  laborers  of 
learning,  they  are  given  diplomas  for 
cheerlessness  and  are  sent  forth  into  the 
world  as  teachers  of  the  young." 

Turned  right  side  about,  the  sum 
and  substance  of  this  is,  for  teachers 
(and  a  good  many  others  in  the 
world!)  :  Hold  fast  to  joy.  Do  not 
let  it  get  crowded  out  of  your  life  by 
an  overplus  of  labor  and  care.  Pos- 
sessing the  power  of  knowledge,  help 
others  to  gain  knowledge  with  joy. 
Create  joy  and  share  it. 

In  speaking  of  the  teachers  gath-' 
ered  together  at  the  last  N.  E.  A.  con- 
vention, a  Boston  writer  said  that 
"the  mark  which  betrayed  their  call- 
ing was  an  indefinable  look  on  their 
faces — a  combination  of  patience,  in- 
tellectual ability  and  high  purpose." 
And  this,  rather  than  the  joylessness 
of  the  day  laborer,  is  the  truer  and 
more  general  badge  of  the  American 
school  teacher. 


DECLARATION 


Made  bt  the  National  Edlcatioiial  Association,  Boston,  Mass.,  July  10,  IftO^l 


The  members  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  assembled  in 
their  Forty-second  Annual  Conven- 
tion, make  the  following 

DECLAKATION. 

1.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  has  amply  proved  its  use- 
fulness to  tlie  nation.  Its  publica- 
tions are  standard  works  of  reference 
for  scht)ol  officers  and  teacliers  every- 
where. The  Bureau  of  Education 
should  be  made  an  independent  ad- 
ministrative department,  snch  as  were 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
of  Labor  before  their  elevation  to 
Cabinet  rank.  Sufficient  appropria- 
tions should  be  made  by  the  Congress 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  extend  the  scope  and  add  to 
the  usefulness  of  his  w^ork. 

2.  The  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  where  fully  three 
quarters  of  the  population  are  report- 
ed as  being  without  schools  for  their 
children,  demands  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  the  Congress.  Provision 
should  be  speedily  made  by  which  the 
people  of  the  Indian  Territory  will 
have  power  to  establish  and  carry  on 
a  system  of  public  schools  so  that  all 
classes  of  citizens  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory may  have  the  educational  op- 
])ortunities    which    are    enjoyed    by 


their  fellow  citizens  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

3.  Teaching  in  the  public  schools 
will  not  be  a  suitably  attractive  and 
permanent  career,  nor  will  it  com- 
mand as  much  of  the  ability  of  the 
country  as  it  should,  until  the  teach- 
er's are  properly  compensated  and  are 
assured  of  an  undisturbed  tenure  dur- 
ing efficiency  and  good  behavior.  A 
largo  part  of  the  teacher's  reward 
must  always  be  the  pleasure  in  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  work 
<lone ;  but  the  money  compensation  of 
the  teacher  should  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  an  appropriate  standard  of 
living.  Legislative  measures  to  give 
support  to  these  principles  deserve 
the  approval  of  the  press  and  the 
people. 

4.  The  true  source  of  the  strength 
of  any  system  of  public  education  lies 
in  the  regard  of  the  people  whom  it 
innnodiately  serves,  and  in  their  will- 
ingness to  make  sacrifices  for  it.  For 
this  reason  a  large  share  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  public  schools  should  be 
l>orno  by  a  local  tax  levied  by  the 
'•ounty  or  by  the  town  in  which  the 
schools  arc.  State  aid  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  supplementary  to,  and  not 
as  a  substitute  for,  local  taxation  for 
scIkjoI  purposes.  In  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  a  large  increase  in 
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the  amount  of  the  local  tax  now  voted 
for  school  purposes,  or  the  levying  of 
such  a  tax  where  none  now  exists,  is 
a  pressing  need  if  there  are  to  be  bet- 
ter schools  and  better  teachers. 

5.  The  highest  ethical  standards  of 
conduct  and  of  speech  should  be  in- 
sisted upon  among  teachers.  It  is 
not  becoming  that  conmiercialism  or 
self-seeking  should  shape  their  ac- 
tions, or  that  intemperance  should 
mark  their  utterances.  A  code  of 
professional  conduct  clearly  under- 
stood and  rigorously  enforced  by  pub- 
lic opinion  is  being  slowly  developed, 
and  will,  doubtless,  one  day  control 
all  teachers  worthy  of  the  name. 

6.  It  is  important  that  school  build- 
ings and  school  grounds  should  be 
planned  and  decorated  so  as  to  serve 
as  effective  agencies  for  educating  not 
only  the  children  but  the  people  as  a 
whole  in  matters  of  taste.  The  school 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  cofnmu- 
nity  center,  and  its  larger  opportuni- 
ties impose  new  obligations.  School 
buildings  should  be  attractive  as  well 
as  healthful,  and  the  adjoining 
grounds    should    be    laid    out    and 


planned    with     appropriateness   and 
beauty. 

7.  Disregard  for  law  and  for  its 
established  modes  of  procedure  is  as 
serious  a  danger  as  can  menace  a 
democracy.  The  restraint  of  passion 
by  respect  for  law  is  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  civilized  beings.  To  throw 
oflF  that  restraint,  whether  by  appeals 
to  'brutal  instincts  or  by  specious  pleas 
for  a  law  of  nature  which  is  superior 
to  the  laws  of  man,  is  to  revert  to  bar- 
barism. It  is  the  duty  of  the  schools 
so  to  lay  the  foundations  of  character 
in  the  young  that  they  will  grow  up 
with  a  reverence  for  the  majesty  of 
the  law.  Any  system  of  school  disci- 
pline which  disregards  this  obligation 
is  harmful  to  the  child  and  dangerous 
to  the  state.  A  democracy  which 
would  endure  must  be  as  law-abiding 
as  it  is  liberty-loving. 

IsTlCnOLAS  MUBRAY  BUTLEB 

of  New  York,  Chairman. 

Andrew  S.  Draper  of  Illinois, 
James  M.  Green  of  New  Jersey, 
Bettie  a.  Dutton  of  Ohio, 
H.  B.  Frissell  of  Virginia. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 


"Of  course  Indian  men  won't  work !"  Whoever  believes 
that,  should  know  that  quite  a  number  of  Navahoes  recently 
walked  ninety  miles  to  get  a  chance  "to  handle  a  shovel  at  $1.10 
a  day*'  on  the  new  irrigating  ditches. 

— The  Indian's  Friend. 


EARL  BARNES  ON  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  INFANCY. 


Reported  bt  Elise  Morris  Uwderhill,  New  York  City. 


This  lecture  wm  given  by  Prof.  Karl  BameH  in 
his  coarse  on  the  Cmre  and  Culture  of  Children. 
The  course  was  delivered  in  one  of  the  Free  I^ecture 
centers  in  New  York  city. 

I F  in  the  world  of  nature  it  is  true 
that  "as  the  twifjj  is  bent,  the 
tree's  inclined,"  it  is  doubly  true  in 
regard  to  the  beginnings  of  life  in  a 
child  as  related  to  his  growth  and 
development.  The  foundations  of 
his  future,  the  groundwork  of  his 
mental,  moral  and  phvsieal  health, 
are  established  in  the  two  periods  im- 
mediately before  and  after  birth. 

It  is  probable  that,  except  on  the 
physical  side,  pre-natal  influence  has 
been  overestimated.  On  that  side,  it 
follows  usually  that  a  strong,  healthy 
mother  bears  a  strong,  healthy  child, 
and  vice  versa.  Some  diseases  are 
undoubtedly  inherited,  as  those  of  the 
blood,  etc.,  while  some,  as  tubercu- 
losis, are  not, — children  merely  in- 
heriting a  tendency  to  develop  them. 

Probably  acquired  characteristics 
are  not  inherited.  Children  are  in- 
tensely imitative,  and  tend  to  copy  at 
a  very  early  age  any  mannerisms 
which  they  see  constantly  practiced 
by  father  or  mother,  as  the  pulling  of 
an  ear,  or  the  squinting  of  an  eye. 
Those  who  see  a  young  cliild  perform 
any  of  these  imitative  acts,  are  struck, 
naturally,  with  the  thought  that  these 
must  have  been   inherite<l   from   the 


parent,  not  giving  the  child  credit  for 
the  wonderful  powers  of  imitation 
which  he  luidoubtedly  possesses  and 
which  explain  these  apparent  inher- 
itances. 

A  child  born  of  musical  parents 
does  not  necessarily  bring  into  the 
world  a  talent  for  music ;  but,  as  the 
atmosphere  of  his  home  is  filled  with 
music,  he  may  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father  and  mother  l)ecause  of 
]X)st-natal,  not  pre-natal  influence. 
The  children  of  Europe,  be  it  said, 
are  more  apt  to  become  what  their 
fathers  are  than  those  of  America. 

To  demonstrate  the  insignificance 
of  pre-natal  influence  on  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  aesthetic  sides,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the 
children  of  geniuses  who  have  been 
very  mediocre  human  beings,  and,  in 
contrast,  those  of  ordinary  parents 
who  have  been  geniuses.  In  fact,  it 
is  more  than  usual  for  a  child  to  re- 
vert two  or  three  generations  and  to 
resemble  his  grandfather  or  great- 
grandfather more  than  his  own 
parent. 

Whomsoever  he  resembles,  the  like- 
ness will  be  but  a  shadow  upon  the 
solid  sul)stance  of  his  own  individual- 
ity. Even  in  the  presence  of  a  baby 
but  a  few  hours  old,  w^e  are  struck 
with  the  fact  that  here  is  a  new  per- 
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sonality,  like  none  other  that  has  ever 
eome  into  the  world, — a  definite, 
original  soul,  coming  we  know  not 
whence,  but  "trailing  clouds  of  glory" 
from  that  unknown  land  where  it  has 
been  biding  its  time  until  called  for 
a  space  into  this  thing  we  call  life, 
which  is  all  w^e  know  at  present,  but 
which  is  surely  only  a  sensible  bridge 
between  the  two  infinites,  the  one  pre- 
ceding birth  and  the  one  following 
death.  The  creation  of  a  soul  is  as 
unthinkable  as  its  annihilation,  and 
the  soul  of  a  baby  comes  from  some- 
where and  is  not  struck  into  existence 
by  the  passions  of  its  parents. 

From  the  moment  of  birth,  a  child's 
life-education  begins.  As  in  train- 
ing colts  there  are  two  methods, — ^the 
one  in  which  he  is  never  allowed  to 
form  a  bad  habit, and  the  other  which 
lets  him  run  wild  for  two  or  three 
years  and  then  breaks  his  spirit, — 
so  there  are  these  two  ways  in  dealing 
with  children.  But  the  latter  is  so 
wasteful,  so  hard  and  so  unpleasant, 
that  for  all  concerned  it  is  better  to 
start  right  and  lead  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go  from  the  first.  If  he 
never  forms  a  bad  habit  he  will  never 
waste  his  energy  and  yours  in  having 
to  break  it;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  habits  of  thought,  action 
and  feeling  which  are  established  in 
infancy  will  affect  the  whole  after 
life,  and  the  habit  of  forming  good 
habits  easily  is  the  best  result  of  all. 

The  difficulty  in  the  study  of  in- 
fants is  that  we  are  obliged  to  inter- 
pret what  we  see  in  them  by  our  own 
adult  minds,  which  have  traveled  so 
far  from  the  infantile  plane.  We 
remember  almost  nothing  of  our  lives 


l)efore  our  fourth  year,  and  since  the 
world  of  a  baby  is  so  totally  different 
from  ours,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  the 
processes  going  on  in  its  brain.  The 
higher  the  animal,  the  longer  is  the 
reign  of  infancy;  therefore  a  preco- 
cious child  is  a  reversion  of  type  in 
the  direction  of  the  codfish. 

As  the  world  and  the  planets  swing 
forever  in  rhythmic  movements,  the 
moon  around  the  earth,  the  earth 
around  the  sun,  the  stars  in  their  un- 
changing courses,  so  the  life  in  hu- 
manity is  set  to  measured  beats  which 
begin  before  birth  and  never  cease 
until  we  die. 

This  fact  is  all  important  in  the 
training  of  babyhood.  Heart,  lungs, 
and  the  blood  in  its  flow,  follow  this 
same  rhythmic  law,  and  the  whole 
nervous  system  of  the  baby  will  re- 
spond eagerly  to  a  right  amount  of 
rhythmic  stimulation. 

But  while  a  judicious  use  of  this 
stimulus  is  a  great  educational  train- 
ing to  the  nervous  system,  its  abuse 
is  correspondingly  bad,  and  tends  to 
disintegrate  the  whole  nervous  organ- 
ization of  the  child. 

It  is  not  wrong  to  rock  a  baby  nor 
to  walk  with  him  in  your  arms,  so 
long  as  it  is  you  who  wish  to  do  it 
and  while  you  are  master  of  the  situ- 
ation. The  harm  begins  when  the 
baby  demands  these  activities  as  a 
preliminary  to  his  nightly  sleep,  for 
then  it  means  that  he  has  formed  a 
bad  habit.  He  must  learn  to  go 
through  all  the  ordinary  functions  of 
life,  such  as  going  to  sleep,  dressing, 
washing,  etc.,  in  a  regular,  orderly, 
habitual  way,  that  will  call  for  the 
least  expenditure  of  energy. 
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The  baby,  from  the  first,  gains  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  by  actually 
nibbing  himself  against  it  physically, 
— ^he  literally  tries  to  rub  it  into  him- 
self, to  incorporate  it.  All  his  activi- 
ties radiate  towards  his  mouth.  He 
must  creep  about  the  floor,  try  to 
climb  up,  fall  down,  roll  over,  and 
pick  himself  up,  not  onc^  but  a  thou- 
sand times.  Tie  must  play  in  the 
sand  or  dirt  and  be  free  to  get  as 
much  contact  as  possible  with  things, 
for  in  this  way  only  can  he  learn.  As 
this  is  evidently  Nature's  method  of 
teaching  the  child,  it  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  starched  pique  suit, 
white  shoes  and  stockings,  and  kid 
gloves,  which  make  up  the  costume  of 
the  ordinary  well-to-do  child,  are  as 
real  a  barrier  around  his  soul  as 
though  he  were  inclosed  bodily  in  a 
barbed  wire  fence.  TTis  personality 
cannot  ex])and,  for  it  is  only  by  actual 
world-contact  that  he  growls  out  into 
the  world  alx>ut  him.  There  are 
those  who  criticise  cree])ing  as  a 
makeshift,  and  so  it  is;  but,  like  all 
makeshifts,  it  is  good  in  its  ])lace  and 
should  only  serve  to  lead  to  the  higher 
activity  of  walking.  As  movement 
becomes  n^ore  co(*»rdinated,  the  child 
should  learn  to  dance,  M'hich  is  a  pure 
aesthetic  pleasure. 

There  is  a  question  as  to  w^hether 
it  is  good  to  let  a  child  cry.  In  re- 
gard to  this,  it  may  be  said,  that  on 
the  physical  side  the  exercise  is  not 
bad,  but  since  the  accompanying  men- 
tal state  is  irritation  and  anger  or  at 
least  distress  of  some  kind,  and  since 
this  sets  the  nervous  system  into  a 
jangling  discord,  it  produces  an  ef- 
fect on  the  child's  character  that  is 


destructive  in  its  tendency  and  in  op- 
position to  the  one  we  are  trying  to 
produce,  which  is,  of  course,  a  har- 
monious development. 

With  regard  to  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  baby,  it  is  probable 
that  the  sense  of  taste  comes  before 
birth.  Sounds  affect  him  almost  im- 
mediately after  birth,  while  sight 
does  not  develop  until  later.  In  ani- 
mals this  sense  of  sight  is  protected 
at  birth,  and  many  are  bom  blind. 
At  first  the  baby's  eyes  do  not  woA 
together  at  all,  all  children  being 
cross-eyed  for  a  while.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely complex  process  to  focus  both 
eyes  alike,  and  it  is  one  which  takes 
some  time  to  accomplish.  It  is  alao 
hard  to  make  a  baby  look  at  anything 
some  distance  away  (as  out  of  a  win- 
dow), the  probabilities  being  that  he 
only  sees  a  fe\v  feet  in  front  of  him 
for  a  long  time.  But  by  far  the  most 
important  of  all  the  senses  is  that' 
vague,  indefinite,  all-over  feeling, 
which  for  want  of  a  better  name  we 
call  "muscular  sense."  The  atmos- 
|)here  of  a  child's  home,  the  general 
tone  of  his  environment,  his  food, 
clothes,  toys,  not  one  but  all,  go  to 
make  up  those  feelings  of  good  or  ill 
which  have  such  a  powerful  effect  on 
his  character  and  which  prove  to  be 
the  im])ressions  that  remain  fixed  in 
his  memory. 

In  the  l)ringing  up  of  a  baby,  there 
are  four  things  to  be  observed  which 
may  be  called  a  prescription  for  the 
education  of  infancy.     These  are: — 
1st.  An  atmosphere  of  deepest  love^ 
2d.  A  simple  material  setting, 
3d.  Constant   attention   to   forma- 
tion of  good  habits. 
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ith.  Unfailing  obedience. 
Without  the  first  of  these,  that  en- 
ding love  which  should  surround 
jry  soul  that  is  starting  on  its  life 
imey,  no  child  can  develop  into 
dquate  relations  with  the  world  in 
ich  he  finds  himself.  In  the  lack 
this  personal,  intimate,  mother- 
ection  lies  the  tragedy  of  the  f  oimd- 
g  home  and  the  orphan  asylum. 
>me  is  the  best  place  for  a  child 
til  he  is  five  years  old, — that  is,  a 
>d  home,  which  means  one  where 
>re  is  more  than  one  child,  for  a 
5-child  home  is  not  a  complete 
tne  If  it  is  his  misfortune  not  to 
7^  any  brothers  or  sisters,  send  him 
a  good  kindergarten,  and  it  would 
o  be  a  good  plan  to  bring  into  the 
nily  some  child  from  outside  who 
in  need  of  home  care  and  love. 
The  second  part  of  the  prescription 
lis  with  the  material  setting  for 
byhood,  which"  should  be  of  the 
aplest.  Give  him  a  few  toys,  and 
»e  not  elaborate.  Travel  is  bad 
•  a  young  child ;  it  does  not  educate 


him,  as  many  people  imagine  it  does, 
and  his  recollections  of  it  in  later 
years  are  only  imimportant  frag- 
ments. It  is  also  disintegrating  to 
his  nervous  system,  and  is  totally  op- 
posed to  the  formation  of  those  regu- 
lar habits  which  form  the  third  item 
of  the  prescription.  Every  day  of  a 
baby^s  life  should  be  regulated  to  run 
as  steadily  and  evenly  as  possible. 
His  periods  of  eating,  sleeping,  going 
out  to  walk,  etc.,  should  be  obserVed 
with  such  regularity  and  precision 
that  this  training  in  good  habit-form- 
ing will  last  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Last,  but  not  least  important,  is 
that  part  of  the  prescription  which 
would  teach  the  baby  unfailing  obe- 
dience. All  who  are  in  the  world 
must  obey  some  one  or  something, 
and  this  absolute  obedience  is  the 
starting  point  for  all  moral  and  social 
growth.  The  child  must  learn  to 
obey  his  parents  unquestioningly,  for 
without  this  attitude  of  mind  he  will 
become  a  menace  to  society  and  a  bur- 
den to  himself. 


Have  yon  ever  considered  the  fact  that  in  those  states  of 
this  Union  where  there  is  the  greatest  ignorance  there  you  will 
find  the  wage-earning  value  of  the  man  the  least  ?  The  laborer, 
or  hand,  as  the  world  has  correctly  called  him,  who  is  able  to 
dig  a  ditch  is  worth  perhaps  50  cents  per  day;  train  him  until 
he  knows  something  of  the  laws  of  drainage  and  is  able  to  think 
for  himself  without  requiring  constant  dirf*etif>n.  and  he  is 
easily  worth  twice  as  much;  train  him  still  further,  until  hf» 
knows  the  laws  of  sun^eying  or  civil  engineering,  and  liis  serv- 
ices command  just  as  readily  five  dollars  a  day,  or  inon'.  A 
ton  of  iron  is  worth  $20  per  ton ;  made  into  horseshr»es,  $80 ; 
into  knife  blades,  $200:  into  watch  springs,  $1,000.  That  is, 
in  the  last  case, — raw  pig  iron  $20,  and  brain  ]¥f\vor  $080. 
— Siipt.  -V.  L,  Brit  tain.  ViiUon  Co..  Gporqi/t. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  PLAY  FESTIVALS. 


By  .Iksmk  C.  Taylor,  St.    Lor  is.  Mo. 


P  VKKV  spring,  citlior  as  ii  May 
<lay  or  Frooh^rs  hi  rt  lid  ay  cok'- 
l)rati<ui,  the  St.  Louis  kiiidcr^artncrs 
liavif  a  |)lay  iVrstival.  Tliis  happy 
(Uistoin  was  iiianiruratiMl  at  tho  time 
of  the  I.  K.  r.  iiK'Otin^  in  Si.  Louis, 
in  18t)T.  I](^iiiir  then  foun<l  too  ^mmI 
to  ^ivc  up,  these  annual  nii'(*tin^< 
wen;  continued  an<l  arc  considered  hy 
.\li<s  Mary  ('.  McCuUnch,  tiie  irenial 
<uj)ervisor,  a-^  well  as  hy  I  he  kindei'- 
irartners  nf  that  city,  tn  he  a  <ncial 
wcldc  r  nf  no  small  value.      Who  doo< 


not  cx]>crionco  a  si:)ecial  flash  of  pleaA- 
ure  in  after  nieetiiigs  with  acquaint- 
ances made  (hiring  a  time  of  gladness 
and  ahandon  i  It  is  a  strong  bond, 
the  hond  of  a  common  joy.  The  last 
]day  festival  marked  the  close  of  the 
tit'teenth  year  of  th<'  St.  Ix>uis  Froebel 
Sncirty  and  a  descri])tion  of  it  may 
he  iriven  as  typical  of  all.  The  kin- 
d<-rii::irtners,  ahout  three  hnmlred  in 
nuniher,  gathered  in  the  ))eantiful 
h:dl  nt'  the  I'nion  Club,  which  gave 
plenty  of  ^pace  for  ])laying  their  char- 
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acteristic  games  freely.  The  plat- 
form, as  may  be  seen  in  the  picture, 
was  lavislily  decorated  with  palms 
and  other  eflFective  plants.  Most  of 
these,  .as  in  previous  years,  were 
loaned  by  the  Shaw  Botanical  Gar- 
dens. The  hanging  vines  at  the  front 
were  the  offering  of  a  generous  city 
florist.  The  picture  seen  on  the  easel 
is  that  of  Mrs.  Clara  Beeson  Hub- 
bard, a  St.  I^uis  kindergartner  in 
the  early  days,  whose  Merry  Songs 
and  Games  was  one  of  the  first 
American  song  books  for  the  kinder- 
garten. 

On  the  stage  were  the  musicians 
and  the  guests,  the  latter  including 
members  of  the  school  board,  princi- 
pals of  schools,  and  primary  super- 
visors.    The  guest  of  honor  was  Miss 


Elizabeth  Harrison  of  Chicago,  who 
on  the  previous  afternoon  had  ad- 
dressed the  St.  Tx)uis  Froebel  Society 
on  Some  Phasos  of  the  Evolution  of 
Kindergarten  Work.  Soon  after  the 
hour  appointed  the  hall  was  filled 
with  an  animated  throng,  knit  to- 
gether by  a  common  thought,  feeling 
and  jmrposo,  wliose  inspiration  was 
the  little  child.  After  an  hour  of 
social  intorconrse,  a  call  to  form  in 
line  was  sounded  l)y  the  musicians, 
and  the  little  army  of  educational  sol- 
diers, as  it  marched  around  tlie  room 
past  the  place  w^here  FroobeFs  por- 
trait stood,  paid  their  allegiance  to 
that  great  first  kindergartner. 

After  the  marcli  the  company 
formed  itself  into  concentric  rings, 
when  songs  and  games  af)propriate  to 
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the  day  and  season  followed.  Among 
the  games  was  the  one  which  the  kin- 
dergartners  are  playing  in  the  pic- 
ture, In  the  Hedge. 

When  the  games  and  songs  had 
been  enjoyed  for  quite  a  time  the  kin- 
dergartners  settled  quietly  down  to 
hear  from  Miss  Harrison  the  story  of 
The  Line  of  Golden  Light,  a  story 
which  made  them  feel  the  power  and 
beauty  of  an  unselfish  act. 

Miss  McCulloch  then,  in  her  happy 
way,  brought  to  mind  the  fact  that 
the  year  which  marks  the  centennial 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  is  rich  in 
anniversaries  of  events  important  in 
the  educational  progress  of  St.  Louis, 
— the  fiftieth  year  of  the  high  school, 
the  fortieth  year  of  Mr.  F.  Louis 
Soldan's  connection  with  the  St. 
Louis  public  schools,  the  twenty-fifth 


year  of  the  existence  of  the  Teachers' 
Mutual  Aid  Association,  and  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  St.  Louis  Free- 
bel  Society. 

The  kindergartners  presented  to 
Mr.  Soldan  forty  American  Beauty 
roses  in  token  of  their  appreciation 
of  his  cooperation  as  a  sympathetic 
friend  and  leader. 

Opening  out  from  the  great  hall  of 
the  Union  Club  is  a  handsome  re- 
freshment room  to  which  the  kinder- 
gartners and  their  guests  repaired  at 
the  close  of  these  exercises.  Here 
they  were  ministered  to  by  the  re- 
freshment committee,  and  soon  the 
play  festival  was  over ;  but  it  had  pro- 
moted the  feeling  of  fellowship  and 
|n:ood  will,  and  had  left  happy  memo- 
ries that  woul<l  linger  long  in  the  inimt 
and  hearts  of  hostessen  and  guests. 


A  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAM  BASED  UPON 
ENVIRONMENT. 


By  Hili»a  Buhick»  Nkw  York  City. 


A  KINDERGAKTNER  under- 
fitaiuls  the  necessity  for  sim- 
plicity in  the  kindergarten  as  she 
gains  deeper  insight  into  child  life. 
Reuliziii^  how  few  tire  the  experi- 
ences the  child  has  had,  she  feels  that 
she  must  lea<l  him  to  a  plane  next 
higluM-  than  that  on  wliich  he  stands, 
by  means  of  objects  with  which  ho 
comes  into  daily  contact  and  which 
are  naturally  interesting  to  children. 
With  this  principle  in  min<l,  a  fall 


])rograin  was  arranged  from  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  child's  interest  in  the 
kindergarten  room  and  its  furnish- 
ings; a  simple,  natural  progression 
led  gradually  to  the  enjoyment  and 
understanding  of  the  Thanksgiving 
festival. 

'I'ho  tirst  stop  was  for  all  of  us  to 
bocnnu*  ac<|uainted  with  each  other. 
This  wo  did  by  recalling  and  illus- 
trating on  the  sand  table  the  summer's 
ox])<>rion(M^s,   such   as   the  delights  of 
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the  pail  and  shovel  in  the  sands  at 
Rockaway  and  Coney  Island,  playing 
house  under  the  trees  in  the  country 
or  in  a  city  park,  or  listening  to  the 
band  and  fishing  with  pin  hooks  at 
the  Recreation  Pier.  As  the  children 
reviewed  these  happy  times  together, 
the  strangeness  of  the  new  place,  the 
kindergarten,  wore  off.  Meanwhile, 
the  home,  the  members  of  the  family 
and  their  work  and  love  for  each 
other,  were  referred  to  but  not  dwelt 
upon  enough  to  create  a  longing  which 
could  not  be  gratified  imtil  the  morn- 
ing was  over. 

Before  many  days  it  became  a 
pleasure  to  the  children  to  return  each 
morning  to  the  kindergarten  family, 
a  very  interesting  member  of  which 
proved  to  be  the  doll. 

Among  our  first  occupations  was 
the  making  of  a  doll's  house  from  a 
large  packing  box.  Simple  furniture 
Avas  made  with  blocks,  paper  boxes 
and  clay ;  a  grape  basket,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  wooden  rockers,  was  changed 
into  a  cradle,  and  a  box,  by  adding  an 
axle  and  two  wheels,  into  a  cart. 
Those  objects  were  made  by  the  chil- 
dren. Every  morning  different  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  kindergarten  family  dust- 
e<l  this  house  and  set  it  in  order  for 
the  day.  The  furniture  underwent 
many  changes  as  the  children  became 
more  skillful. 

The  n(»ed  of  toys  in  the  kindergar- 
ten has  l)een  recognized, — toys  which 
give  an  outlet  to  the  child's  natural 
activity.  Hence,  into  our  Morning 
Circle  came  horse  reins,  balls,  and  a 
Noah's  Ark,  with  all  its  animals  ar- 
ranged in  double  file  across  the  floor. 
Tliese  animals  were  a  great  delight  to 


the  children,  and  it  was  interesting 
to  see  the  care  with  which  they  were 
returned  to  the  ^Tiouse-boat."  Horse 
reins  were  made  by  knotting  pieces  of 
macrame  into  each  other;  balls  were 
made  of  clay  and  worsted,  animals  of 
clay  and  by  tearing  paper;  paper 
boxes  with  bars  of  peas-sticks  made 
very  good  cages.  As  many  children 
had  visited  the  "Zoos"  in  the  parks 
such  cages  were  familiar. 

The  next  point  of  departure  was 
the  interest  in  animal  life.  A  canary 
bird  was  brought  to  kindergarten,  and 
her  morning  bath  was  eagerly 
watched.  Her  cheerful  chirping  was 
a  joy  to  all,  and  many  of  the  children 
imitated  it  so  well  that  we  were  fre- 
quently deceived. 

But  more  fascinating  than  the  bird 
were  the  occupants  of  the  aquarium. 
Several  of  the  children  had  accom- 
panied the  kindergartner  when  these 
were  obtained.  For  many  days  after 
this  trip,  pictures  of  snail  shells,  fish, 
and  queer  looking  polliwogs  appeared 
on  the  blackboards,  and  during  free 
])lay  snail  shells  were  made  by  groups 
of  children  until  the  observer  grew 
dizzy  at  the  sight. 

Tn  the  terra riuni  there  were  cater- 
pillars which  spun  against  the  glass 
before  our  wondering  eyes.  A  grass- 
hop]  )er  and  spider  lived  happily  there 
for  a  while  also,  all  giving  us  material 
for  songs,  games  and  work. 

The  specimen  cabinet  was  the  next 
ground  for  ex])loration.  Sometimes 
its  doors  were  open  and  the  children- 
foiisted  their  eyes  upon  or  held  care- 
fully in  thoir  hands  the  birds'  nests, 
the  nuts,  the  Indian's  boat  and  tent, 
the  shells,  tlie  pretty  stones  and  other 
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interesting  objects.  Often  these  ob- 
jects were  brought  into  our  Morning 
Circle,  and  then  during  the  day  were 
left  in  plain  view  upon  the  tables. 

From  the  nests  in  the  kindergarten 
the  children  were  led  to  notice  the 
nests  on  the  hill  opposite  the  school- 
house  and  in  the  more  distant  park. 
They  learned  that  many  of  these  nests 
had  been  made  by  the  sparrows  for 
whom  they  scattered  crumbs  on  the 
kindergarten  window  sills.  Occa- 
sionally these  friendly  sparrows  had 
a  taste  of  tl^e  canary's  seeds. 

As  the  fall  advanced,  the  canary 
came  no  more  to  the  kindergarten, 
since  the  weather  was  too  cold  for  her 
to  be  carried  back  and  forth.  Then 
the  children  learned  that  other  birds 
whose  pictures  they  had  gradually 
been  observing  on  the  walls  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, must  hurry  away  from  our 
cold  winter  climate  to  a  land  where 
warmth  and  seeds  and  worms  are 
plentiful. 

The  nuts  in  the  cabinet,  with  fresh 
ones  purchased  when  we  were  out  on 
our  kindergarten  walks,  were  taken 
])y  a  group  of  children  and  fed  to 
squirrels  in  Central  Park. 

We  had  our  own  little  oak  and 
niai)le  tree  shoots,  and  the  leaves  fall- 
ing from  these  led  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  use  of  leaves  as  a  covering 
for  the  roots  during  the  winter. 

Our  room,  its  furniture,  pictures, 
cabinet,  etc.,  had  by  this  time  become 
quite  familiar,  and  a  good  foundation 
had  been  laid  for  the  observation  of 
other  ]>arts  of  our  school  building. 

A  visit  was  made  to  the  large  hall 
during  the  morning  assembly  of  the 
school,  and  to  several  class  rooms  as 


well.  When  we  returned  to  the  kin- 
dergarten the  children  recalled  all 
they  had  seen  and  heard:  the  desks, 
chairs  and  piano  differing  from  our 
own,  the  large  number  of  children, 
the  noise  made  by  the  lowering  of  the 
seats,  the  singing,  the  "pointing  to 
the  flag*'  (the  salute),  the  pictures, 
plaster  casts,  and  plants;  and  the 
friendly  greeting  from  the  children  as 
we  entered  the  class  rooms.  Nothing 
seemed  to  have  escaped  them,  and  the 
eager  tongues  were  ready  to  talk  and 
the  eager  hands  to  give  expression 
through  kindergarten  material  to  the 
impressions  which  had  been  received. 
Several  cold  days  made  the  steam 
heat  very  acceptable  in  our  room,  and 
many  times  we  were  surprised  by  the 
clicking  in  the  pipes;  consequently 
we  went  to  the  engine  room  on  an  ob- 
servation tour.  The  children  were 
interested  in  the  great  piles  of  wood 
and  coal,  the  shovels  and  brooms,  the 
glowing  fire,  the  "clocks  that  tell  the 
man  how  much  steam  to  send  up,"  the 
large  iron  bucket  that  carries  the  coal 
from  the  street,  and  the  pulleys  and 
chains  by  which  the  bucket  is  moved. 
The  janitor  accompanied  us  and 
pointed  out  those  objects  which  had 
proved  interesting  to  classes  of  for- 
mer years.  The  children  discovered 
that  the  janitor  had  much  work  to  do, 
and  that  to  him  and  his  assistants  was 
duo  the  cleanliness  of  the  entire  build- 
ing— rooms,  halls,  stairs  and  win- 
dows— as  well  as  the  heating  of  it. 
On  returning  to  the  kindergarten  the 
exporionces  pf  our  trip  were  recalled 
and  a  happy  and  busy  time  was  spent 
in  making  representations  of  many  of 
the  objects  seen. 
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These  visits  gave  the  children  an 
idea  of  the  relation  of  the  other  pupils 
to  the  order  and  quiet  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  school,  and 
they  understood  that  they  also  had  a 
part  to  play  in  the  school-world 
bounded  by  the  walls  of  this  large, 
beautiful  new  building  with  its  well- 
lighted,  well-fumished,  sunshiny, 
cheerful  rooms,  and  its  healthful  con- 
ditions everywhere.  We  walked 
around  the  building,  looked  up  to  the 
flag  at  the  top,  and  in  imagination 
paid  a  visit  to  the  roof.  A  few  of  the 
children  knew  that  "if  we  really  went 
up  we  could  see  Grant's  Tomb."  A 
photograph  of  the  school  building 
helped  the  children  to  form  quite  an 
idea  of  the  building  as  a  whole. 

By  the  middle  of  October  they 
were  prepared  to  extend  their  obser- 
vations, and  from  the  four  large  vnn- 
dows  of  the  kindergarten  room  had  an 
opportimity  to  watch  the  felling  of 
a  tree.  This  was  an  unexpected  treat, 
and  interrupted  our  regular  work  for 
sK>ine  days.  Parts  of  the  tree  were 
brought  into  our  room ;  the  top  of  the 
tree  was  placed  in  our  sand  table  and 
reached  quite  to  the*  ceiling.  One  of 
the  children  found  an  empty  chrysa- 
lis still  clinging  to  one  of  the  branches, 
and  this  led  to  our  suspending  a  \ium- 
l>er  of  cocoons  from  another  branch. 
We  placed  nests  in  crotches,  being 
sure,  like  the  birds,  to  select  the  safest 
ones.  We  sang  of  the  birds  that  had 
gone  to  the  South.  In  the  games,  the 
squirrels  found  imaginary  holes  in 
the  trunk  for  their  nuts.  The  small- 
er twigs  made  a  forest  in  the  sand 
table;  the  woodman  selected  and  cut 
doA\Ti    the   best   of   these    miniature 


trees,  and  sent  them  to  the  sawmill; 
and  with  the  aid  of  kindergarten 
blocks  we  worked  out  the  sequence 
from  the  tree  to  the  furniture  in  our 
room.  We  made  pictures  of  the  tree 
with  clialk,  crayon  and  water  color; 
we  saw  how  part  of  its  trunk  could 
be  used  for  the  pole  of  one  of  our  bird 
houses,  and  sang  of  The  Little  Brown 
Sparrows.  All  of  tliis  was  much  en- 
joyed by  the  children,  and  was  ex- 
pressed by  them  repeatedly  on  the 
blackboard,  and  with  their  blocks. 

From  our  windows  we  also  ob- 
served the  passing  vehicles,  the  street 
cleaners,  the  mounted  police  and  the 
policemen  who  help  the  children  at 
the  crossings.  The  mounted  police- 
men in  pursuit  of  a  runaway  horse 
was  a  game  played  many  times  and 
with  much  enthusiasm.  The  "nm- 
away"  was  always  quickly  caught  and 
no  one  was  hurt  I 

Several  stores  were  also  in  view 
from  our  windows,  and  in  our  walks 
we  examined  these  and  the  markets 
more  closely.  We  went  into  the 
grocer's  and  bought  vegetables  and 
fruit ;  these,  on  our  return  to  the  kin- 
dergarten, were  placed  in  a  box 
which,  when  the  proper  time  came, 
was  easily  transformed  into  a  barn 
Avith  two  compartments.  Best  of  all, 
we  purchased  a  pumpkin  which  we 
made  later  into  a  Jack-o'-lantern. 

We  learned  that  the  farmer  raised 
other  vegetables  and  grains  besides 
those  that  we  had  bought.  Witli  the 
aid  of  a  stalk,  several  cars  of  corn  and 
some  husks,  we  made  a  corn  field  in 
our  sand  table.  We  gathered  tlie 
ears  of  corn,  shelled  a  little,  and 
ground  a  few  kernels  in  a  coffee  mill ; 
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this  gave  a  slight  idea  of  the  miller's 
work.  The  connection  was  more 
deeply  impressed  when  the  children 
took  ^ome  corn  meal,  had  it. cooked, 
brought  it  back  and  ate  it  in  the  kin- 
dergarten. Perhaps  the  cro\\Tiing 
delight  was  the  making  of  the  loaf  of 
bread.  What  hard  work  it  was  to 
stir  the  dough,  what  "a  queer  noise" 
it  made,  how  "nice"  the  yeast 
smelled !  It  was  n't  "white  like  the 
flour."  Then  there  were  "holes  in  the 
dough."  TTow  long  it  "stuck  to  the 
spoon";  and  what  "a  round  little 
loaf"  it  finally  made !  The  loaf  was 
covered  at  last  with  a  cloth  and  placed 
near  the  heater,  and  everybody  saw 
how  the  yeast  made  it  rise.  One  of 
the  children  took  the  loaf  liome  and 
had  it  baked.  When  she  brought  it 
the  next  day,  we  did  not  eat  it  our- 
selves (although  we  had  not  forgotten 
the  salt !)  because  the  dough  had  been 
chilled  and  had  l)ecome  tough  ;  but  we 


gave  it  in  small  doses  to  the  sparrows. 
This  brought  us  to  Thanksgiving 
week,  when  final  preparations  were 
made.  Corn  was  taken  home  to  be 
popped,  and  brought  back  to  be  strung 
in  kindergarten.  Chains  and  festoons 
were  made  of  cranberries,  peas  and 
acorns.  With  assistance  from  one  of 
the  kindergartners,  the  children  made 
dishes  of  silver-leaf.  The  turkey  in 
beautiful  colors  strutted  out  upon  our 
blackboard.  In  imagination  we 
packed  our  little  trunks,  boarded  the 
train,  and  had  a  ride  in  the  sleigh  to 
grandma's.  Such  a  frolic  as  it  was! 
To  some  extent,  at  least,  we  under- 
stood the  labor  which  entitled  the 
farmer  to  his  well-earned  pleasure 
and  the  reason  for  his  thankfulness, 
in  which  we  city  visitors  joined  most 
heartily. 

*<  Always  whatever  with  a  child  you  do, 
Remain    in    touch   with    its    own    life  all 
through .  * ' 
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The  Plack  of  Industries  in'  Elemen- 
tary Education.  By  Katharine  Eliz- 
abeth Dopp.  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  111.  Net  $1.00;  post- 
paid, $1.10. 

One  of  the  nit>st  important  contribu- 
tions to  (Mlucational  thought  of  recent 
vrars  is  the  book.  The  Place  of  Indus- 
tries in  Elementary  Education,  by  Kath- 
arine Elizabetli  Dopp,  Ph.D.,  recently 
issued  by  the  Tniversity  of  Chicago 
Press.  Briefly  stated,  the  book  is  an 
exposition  of  the  educational  philosophy 
of  which  Dr.  Dewey  is  the  exponent,  in 
its  application  to  elementary  education. 


and  as  such  it  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
friends  of  educational  progress.  It  is 
a  book  that  will  have  to  be  reckoned 
with,  like  Dr.  Dewey's  School  and  So- 
ciety, by  all  who  are  in  a  position  to 
aid  in  formulating  educational  thought 
and  dinctinp  educational  procedure. 

Those  who  an*  familiar  with  Dr. 
Dewey's  educational  philosophy  have 
freciuently  commented  upon  its'  funda- 
mental agreenu^nt  with  that  of  Froebel. 
Accepting  the  idealistic  view  of  life, 
self-exprtssion  is  the  keynote  of  his  edu- 
cational thought,  as  it  was  of  Froebers. 
That  education  must  be  based  upon  a 
study  of  the  child's  varied  forms  of  self- 
expression,  even  Froebel  did  not  insist  on 
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t  strenuously  than  does  be.  That  the 
i's  development  must  be  interpreted 
le  light  of  race  development,  both 
ted  on  alike.  But  that  the  only 
for  the  expression  of  the  child's 
ictivity  is  that  prescribed  by  the 
ergarten.  Dr.  Dewey  does  not  grant, 
iving  a  larger  view  of  the  principle 
alf-activity  than  many  kindergart- 
recognize,  the  book  in  question  will 
'  great  value,  since  many  have  failed 
iderstand  Dr.  Dewey's  motive  in  dis- 
oving  of  certain  phases  of  the  form 
hich  much  of  the  kindergarten  ac- 
f  is  cast.  The  kindergarten  cause 
abundant  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
Dewey  in  spite  of  his  criticisms — 
aps,  rather,  because  of  them — since 
ne  has  done  more  than  he  to  bring 
t  the  general  acceptance  of  its  prin- 
s  in  elementary  education.  In  this 
fct  Miss  Dopp's  book  will  be  of  in- 
lable  service  to  the  kindergarten 
jment. 

It  the  book  is  not  merely  a  reflection 
)r.  Dewey's  ideas.  Miss  Dopp  is 
mghly  familiar  with  current  edu- 
nal  thought  and  educational  prob- 
and she  docs  her  own  thinking,  and 
.  practical  thinking  at  that.  She 
UV^isconsin  woman,  a  graduate  of  the 
osh  CWis."^  Normal  School  and  of 
IJniversity  of  Michigan.  She  has 
connected  with  the  pedagogical  and 
ing  departments  of  three  high- 
?  normal  schools  within  the  past  ten 
1,  and  her  recent  post-graduate 
'  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  of 
li  the  book  is  the  outcome,  is  the 
•owth  of  her  conviction  that  the  new 
itional  philosophy  needed  to  be 
clearly  stated  before  its  acceptance 
I  be  satisfactorily  urged.  The  book 
t  therefore  the  work  of  a  mere  the- 
though  it  is  theoretical  rather  than 
ical,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  gives  it 
tit  and  value. 

e  book  will  be  of  interest  to  kinder- 
lers  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
few  chapters  the  author  gives  a  val- 
j  T^um6  of  the  main  facts  in  race 
opment.  In  view  of  Froebel's  ac- 
nce  of  the  so-called  "Culture  Epoch 
ry,**  it  is  strange  that  the  study  of 
development  has  not  occupied  a 
r  place  in  kindergarten  thought. 
theory  had  not  gotten  sufficiently 
id  the  stage  of  glittering  generali- 
n  Froebel's  time  to  yield  much  that 
serve  as  a  guide  to  educational 
dure,  but  the  scientific  researches 


in  biology,  anthropology,  and  psychol- 
ogy during  recent  years  have  furnished 
data  of  the  greatest  value.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anywhere  else  as  much 
information  in  so  small  a  compass  as 
Miss  Dopp  has  condensed  in  those  few 
chapters,  and  it  is  fresh  information, 
culled  from  the  most  recent  researches, 
and  all  admirably  organized.  No  one 
who  wishes  to  be  up-to-date  educa- 
tionally can  aflFord  to  miss  reading  this 
book. 

But  of  even  greater  interest  is  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  stages  in  the  child's  devel- 
opment, given  under  the  heading  Prac- 
tical Applications.  The  author  shows 
a  most  admirable  insight  into  the  atti- 
tudes and  interests  of  the  child  during 
the  periods  oi  infancy  and  early  child- 
hood,— the  period  usually  covered  by  the 
kindergarten, — as  well  as  during  the 
later  period-  In  the  reviewer's  judg- 
ment this  is  by  far  the  best  presentation 
of  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared. 
The  kindergartner  will  rejoice  in  find- 
ing the  general  principles  of  kindergar- 
ten so  thoroughly  indorsed  and  justified, 
but  it  will  set  her  to  thinking  along  new 
lines. 

There  is  one  thought  which  Miss  Dopp 
has  dwelt  upon  with  emphasis,  and  this 
the  kindergartner  as  well  as  the  grade 
teacher  needs  to  consider,  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  the  child's  attitude  toward  a 
thing  determines  its  effect  upon  him. 
There  may  be  the  form  of  work  or  of 
play  without  the  legitimate  results,  be- 
cause the  proper  attitude  is  lacking. 
The  kindergartner  too  often  forgets  that 
going  through  the  form  of  play  is  not 
necessarily  playing,  nor  will  it  yield  the 
results  of  playing,  in  the  real  sense. 
Play,  like  work,  is  of  the  spirit.  Be- 
cause the  play  of  the  kindergarten  has 
become  so  highly  organized  as  a  system, 
the  kindergartner  is  in  danger  of  mak- 
ing play  an  external  thing,  imposing  it 
upon  the  child  from  without,  instead  of 
evolving  it  from  within.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  is  a  violation  of  Froe- 
beVs  fundamental  principle  of  self- 
activity,  and  that  by  it  the  child  is 
tacitly  assumed  to  be  passive  and  recep- 
tive only.  It  is  because  of  this  danger 
of  mistaking  the  form  for  the  reality  of 
play  that  Dr.  Dewey's  followers  place 
less  stress  than  do  others  upon  the  cus- 
tomary forms  of  kindergarten  procedure. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others.  Miss 
Dopp's  book  cannot  but  bear  the  fruit  of 
a  corrected  educational  practiee. 
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The  Place  of  Industries  in  Elemen- 
tary Education  is  not  a  book  to  be  read 
on  a  summer  afternoon;  it  is  too  thor- 
oughly scientific  to  be  easy  reading.  It 
is  a  book  for  serious  study  in  educational 
clubs  and  classes,  but  it  will  yield  ample 
results  in  educational  insight  to  those 
who  give  it  the  thought  which  its  im- 
portance demands. 

Nina  C.  Vandewalker. 

The  Story  in  Primary  Instruction. 
Sixteen  Stories  and  How  to  Use 
Them.  By  Samuel  B.  Allison  and  H. 
Avis  Purdue.  A.  Flanagan,  Chicago, 
HI.    $0.60. 

Both  of  these  titles  belong  to  the  one 
book,  but  the  second  seems  to  be  the  best 
known.  The  contents  comprise  an  in- 
troductory discussion  (thirty-four 
pages),  and  sixteen  illustrative  stories, 
with  schemes  for  the  treatment  of  the 
stories  in  the  schoolroom.  The  main 
topics  in  the  discussion  are:  The  Story 
in  Primary  Instruction,  The  Selection 
of  the  Subject  Matter,  The  Problem  of 
Correlation,  and  Suggestions.  The  au- 
thors state  emphatically  that  the  stories 
are  not  meant  just  to  be  told  and  en- 
joyed, but  are  to  be  used  as  instruction 
material,  as  centers  of  correlation  in  the 
first  school  year.  They  are  to  furnish 
points  of  departure  for  nature  study, 
and  subject  matter  for  expression 
through  language,  drawing,  construction 
work,  etc.  The  method  of  presenting 
the  stories  is  based  on  Ilerbart's  For- 
mal Steps. 

We  confess  to  a  preference  for  allow- 
ing the  children  an  unanalytical  enjoy- 
ment of  their  folk  tales  and  fairy  stories 
in  the  first  primary  grade,  and  for  find- 
ing the  point  of  departure  for  nature 
study  in  natural  objects  in  the  children's 
own  environment  rather  than  in  the  ob- 
jects casually  mentioned  in  the  stories. 
Would  not  such  treatment  of  the  story 
as  is  indicated  here  have  the  same  effect 
upon  the  children  that  too  much  parsing 
and  formal  study  of  certain  noble  poems 
have  had  upon  older  pupils? 

Hero  Stories  from  American  History. 

For  Elementary   Schools.     By   Albert 

F.    Blaisdell    and    Francis    K.    Ball. 

Ginn     &     Company,     Boston,     Mass. 

$0.50;  postage  $0.10. 

These  historical  narratives  are  well 
calculated  to  whet  the  desire  of  young 
readers  to  read  more*  concerning  the 
heroes  and  dramatic  events  that  are  here 


briefly  told  of;  but  they  will  contribute 
even  more  surely  to  the  admiration  of 
heroism,  to  the  love  of  country,  and  to 
nn  appreciation  of  the  price  that  was 
paid  for  liberty  during  the  first  fifty 
years  of  our  nation's  establishment.  The 
stories  are  arranged  chronologically  and 
are  intended  for  pupils  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grades.  The  good  print  is  a 
credit  to  the  publisher,  and  the  book  is 
bound  in  a  suitably  substantial  fashion 
for  its  use  as  a  school  reader. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

rONSCLAIK)      DEL      PeRK,       SoUTH  VMPTON, 

ExG.     Map  of  Peru. 

EinivRD  G.  Badcier,  Boston,  Mass.  The 
Mothers.  A  Dramatic  Poem.  By 
Edward  F.  Hnyward.     $0.Y6. 

EDUCATIONAL  READINGS  FROM  RBr 
CENT  PERIODICALS. 

The  Stimulus  Given  to  Education  (nr 
Germany)  bt  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel. 
By  Prof.  D.  Zimmer.  Some  Notes  on 
Current  Objections  to  the  Kinder- 
G.ARTEN.  By  Fanny  Franks.  Child 
Life.    July   (English  Quarterly). 

"Laboratory"  fob  Study  op  Abn'ormal 
Classes.  By  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.  Sani- 
tarian.   August. 

The  Bible  in  Pubuq  Schools.  By  Her- 
bert W.  Horwill.  Atlantic  Monthly. 
September. 

The  Wife  of  a  Pioneer.  A  Tribute.  By 
Hamlin  Gtoland.  Ladies*  Home 
Journal.     September. 

A  National  Type  of  Culture.  By  Ben- 
jamin Ide  Wheeler.  Atlantic  Month- 
ly.   July. 

Our  Pubuo  Education  in  Musia  By 
Louis  C.  Elson.  Atlantic  Monthly. 
August. 

The  Democratic  Education  of  the  Mid- 
dle West.  By  Frederick  J.  Turner. 
The  World's  Work.     August. 

Education'at,  Progress  in  Virginia.  By 
H.  B.  Frissell.  South  Atlantic  Quar- 
terly.   July. 

The  Stimulus  Given  to  Education  nr 
Germany  by  Pestalozzi  and  Froebsl. 
By  Prof.  D.  Zimmer.  Some  Notes  on 
Current  Objection's  to  the  Kinder- 
garten. By  Fanny  Franks.  Child 
Life,  London.    July. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 


A  unique  project  iu  Columbus,  Ga., 
where  capital  and  "organized  labor  join 
hands,  is  attracting  much  attention.  The 
central  Federation  of  Labor,  composed 
of  the  representatives  of  all  the  labor 
unions  of  Columbus  and  of  the  Alabama 
suburbs  of  Phenix  and  Girard,  is  plan- 
ning with  the  aid  of  George  J.  Baldwin, 
a  prominent  Savannah  capitalist  who 
has  extensive  interests  in  Columbus,  to 
start  a  kindergarten  for  the  children  of 
the  working  population;  and  this,  so  far 
as  is  known,  is  the  first  attempt  made 
anywhere  by  trades  unions  to  promote 
an  educational  idea. 

Miss  Faye  Henley  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  Osh- 
kosh  (Wis.)  Normal  School.  Miss  Hen- 
ley is  a  graduate  of  Mrs.  Hailmann's 
Training  School,  and  she  has  taken  ad- 
vanced work  at  the  New  York  Teachers 
College.  She  has  had  successful  expe- 
rience both  as  a  kindergartner  and  as  a 
primary  teacher  in  La  Porte,  Ind.,  and 
in  Newark,  N.  J. 

Miss  Laura  Stowitts,  who  conducted 
a  successful  kindergarten  on  Deer  Hill 
arenue,  Danbury,  Ct.,  during  the  past 
year,  has  taken  a  position  as  kindergart- 
ner in  Westfield,  N.  J.  Miss  Lillian  G. 
Hatch  of  New  Milford  succeeds  Miss 
Stowitts  in  Danbury. 

A  garden  fete  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Mission  free  kinder- 
garten was  given  September  10.  It  is 
hoped  that  more  mothers'  clubs  and 
boys'  clubs  will  be  established  this  fall 
and  $50  is  needed  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  each  club. 

Miss  Maud  Lindsay  of  Tuscumbia, 
Ala.,  author  of  Mother  Stories,  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Boston  this  summer  to 
take  charge  of  the  vacation  kindergarten 
of  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  Kindergarten 
Settlement.  She  attended  some  of  the 
meetings  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  both  there 
and    at   the   Elizabeth   Peabody   House 


several  of  the  local  and  visiting  kinder- 
gartners  had  the  pleasure  of  making  her 
personal  acquaintance. 

Miss  Ada  Boope  of  Bevere,  Mass.,  has 
been  appointed  principal  of  a  kinder- 
garten in  Marblehead. 

The  Davenport  (la.)  Eandergarten 
Association  looks  forward  to  the  fourth 
year  of  work^  which  is  beginning  with 
more  general  recognition  of  the  value  of 
kyidergartens  and  better  conditions  for 
the  practical  work  carried  on  by  the  as- 
sociation. The  kindergarten  opened 
September  8  in  the  new  quarters  in  the 
Grand  avenue  school  building,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Hertha  Petersen. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  New  York  University, 
decision  was  made  in  regard  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  college  extension  course 
in  the  down-town  district,  to  which 
women  are  to  be  admitted.  This  new 
department  is  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  chance  of  college  edu- 
cation to  men  and  women  who  either 
are,  or  exx)ect  to  be,  teachers.  It  is  in- 
tended primarily  for  the  benefit  of  grad- 
uates of  normal  schools  who  have  not 
college  degrees,  and,  secondly,  for  the 
purpose  of  adapting  college  courses  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  study  to 
be  teachers.  Unlike  the  courses  of  the 
school  at  University  Heights,  this  new 
departure  of  the  university  will  admit 
women  among  its  students.  The  course 
will  be  given  in  the  University  building, 
Washington  square,  beginning  October 
1,  sixteen  of  the  regular  professors  of 
the  university  being  in  charge  of  the 
courses.  The  lectures  will  be  given  for 
the  most  part  between  three  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  at  eight 
o'clock  at  night.  Among  the  new  ap- 
pointments in  the  faculty  of  pedagogy 
which  have  been  made  since  the  closing 
of  the  school  year  is  that  of  Miss  Caro- 
line T.  Haven, on  Kindergarten  Methods. 
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Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet,  who  for  the 
past  ^ve  years  has  had  charge  of  the 
kindergarten  normal  department  in  The 
East  Orange  School,  has  severed  her  con- 
nection with  that  institute  and  will  open 
her  own  training  school  at  No.  16  Wash- 
ington street,  East  Orange,  September 
23.  Miss  Peet  will  have  a  model  kin- 
dergarten in  connection  with  the  train- 
ing school. 

Nearly  $3,500  has  been  subscribed  for 
a  new  building  at  Galesburg,  TIL,  which 
is  to  be  the  permanent  home  for  the 
Free  Kindergarten  Association.  Con- 
tinental brick  and  Bedford  stone  will  be 
used  in  construction  of  the  new  build- 
ing. The  dimensions  are  38  x  58  feet, 
and  it  will  contain  two  stories,  a  high 
basement  and  a  spacious  attic. 

Eiftecn  additional  kindergartens  and 
twenty  manual  training  centers  are  to  be 
opened  in  Chicago  this  fall. 

At  the  closing  of  the  vacation  kinder- 
garten at  Waltham,  Mass.,  a  "Fathers' 
Night"  was  held,  fifty  invitations  hav- 
ing been  sent  out.  The  room  in  which 
the  exercises  were  held  was  neatly 
trimmed  with  Japanese  lanterns  and 
strips  of  paper  chains  made  by  the  chil- 
dren, while  around  the  room  wore  other 
specimens  of  their  work.  An  informal 
reception  of  half  an  hour  was  followed 
by  an  interesting  program  consisting  of 
vocal  solos,  duets,  readings,  and  a  short 
address  on  The  Need  for  a  Public  Kin- 
dergarten, by  Mrs.  Selma  Berthold  of 
Cambridge,  who  had  charge  of  the  vaca- 
tion classes. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Toledo 
(O.)  Board  of  Education,  provision  was 
made  for  the  opening  of  two  more  pub- 
lic kindergartens.  These  will  be  located 
in  East  Toledo,  one  in  the  Baptist  mis- 
sion on  Industrial  TTeights,  and  the 
other  in  the  East  Side  centrnl  high 
school  building. 

Grand  Kapids  is  doing  a  fine  work 
toward  the  musical  cultivation  of  its 
citizens  through  the  annual  May  fes- 
tivals that  it  holds.  The  first  half 
of  the  festival  program  consisted  this 
year  of  choruses  sung  by  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  pupils  of  the  vari- 
ous public  schools  of  the  city,  the 
pupils  in  this  way  enjoying  the  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  work  of  the  dif- 
ferent classeii.  Their  songs  were  char- 
acterized by  youthful  brightness  and  by 
their  fine  quality  formed  a  suitable  in- 
troduction   to   the   musical   treat   which 


followed-  The  second  half  of  the  pro- 
gram was  devoted  to  the  rendering  by 
professional  musicians  of  standard  or 
classical  works,  thus  giving  the  children 
the  advantage  of  hearing  the  works  of 
great  composers  ably  interpreted. 

Miss  Alma  L.  Binzel,  director  of  the 
kindergarten  in  the  Milwaukee  State 
Normal  School  for  the  past  seven  years, 
has  resigned  to  take  a  course  of  study 
at  the  Teachers  College,  New  York. 
Her  position  will  be  filled  by  Mrs.  Maud 
B.  Curtiss,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
kindergarten  in  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.) 
Normal  School  the  past  two  years.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  the  New  Britain  (Ct) 
Normal  School,  and  has  taken  advanced 
work  at  the  Teachers  College.  She  has 
had  successful  experience  in  kindergar- 
ten and  primary  work. 

A  kindergarten  was  opened  at  Wylam, 
Ala.,  September  14. 


New  York  City  Examination  for  Kin- 

DERQARTEN  LICENSE. 

A  written  examination  of  applicants 
for  li^'  se  ..^  kindergarten  teachers  in 
the  •  of  IT  J7  York  will  be  held  by 
th'  jioard  of  Examiners  on  Wednesday, 
October  7,  and  Thursday,  October  8, 
1903,  beginning  at  9  A.  M.,  at  the  hall  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  Park  avenue 
and  59th  street,  borough  of  Manhattan; 
and  an  oral  examination  for  such  license 
will  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners. 

Persons  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  less  than  thirty-five  years,  who  are 
eligible  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing requirements,  will  be  admitted  to 
the  examination. 

To  be  eligible  for  license  as  kinder- 
garten teacher,  the  applicant  must  have 
one  of  the  following  qualifications: — 

(n)  Graduation  from  a  satisfactory 
hiph  school  or  institution  of  equal  or 
higher  rank,  or  an  equivalent  academic 
training,  or  the  passing  of  an  academic 
examination:  and  the  completion  of  a 
satisfactory  course  of  professional  train- 
ing of  at  loa^^t  two  years,  one  of  which 
has  been  devoted  to  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  kindergarten. 

(h)  Graduation  from  a  satisfactory 
high  school  or  institution  of  equal  or 
higher  rank,  or  an  equivalent  academic 
training,  or  the  passing  of  an  academic 
examination:  and  the  completion  of  a 
sntisfaetorv  course  of  professional  train- 
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ing  of  at  least  oue  year  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  kindergarten,  fol- 
lowed by  two  years'  successful  experi- 
ence in  kindergarten  teaching. 

Note. — ^Applicants  about  to  complete 
< courses  of  professional  training,  as  re- 
quired in  sections  (a)  and  (b)  above, 
will  be  admitted  to  this  examination. 

All  applicants  must  pass  written  and 
oral  examinations  embracing  the  follow- 
ing subjects: — 

(a)  Theory  and  practice  of  kinder- 
Ai^arten  teaching;  (b)  free-hand  draw- 
ing; (c)  singing  and  piano  playing;  {d) 
physical  exercises  appropriate  for  the 
kindergarten. 

Note. — An  academic  examination  will 
be  given  to  candidates  requiring  it  as 
indicated  in  sections  (a)  and  (2>)  of  the 
qualifications  for  eligibility  above  stated. 

A  certificate  of  physical  fitness  made 
after  examination  by  one  of  the  physi- 
rians  of  the  Board  of  Education  will  be 
required  in  the  case  of  each  applicant. 
No  person  wil)^-e  licensed  who  has  not 
been  vaocinattu  ^'thin  eight  years,  un- 
less the  examining  physician  recom- 
mends otherwise. 

The  licenses  issued  under  these  regu- 
lations hold  for  the  period  of  one  year, 
and  may  be  renewed  for  two  successive 
years  in  case  the  work  of  the  holder  is 
satisfactory.  At  the  close  of  the  third 
year  of  continuous  successful  service  the 
City  Superintendent,  may  make  the 
license  permanent. 

An  up-to-date  map  of  Peru,  with  an 
interesting  description  of  the  country, 
will  be  furnished  to  any  person  sending 
name  and  address  to  Eduardo  Higgin- 
son,  Peruvian  consul,  10  Canute  Road, 
Southampton,  England. 

Five-year-old  Irving  invented  a  train 
game  which  he  taught  to  the  other  chil- 
dren in  the  kindergarten,  to  their  great 
delight  as  well  as  his.  He  directed  that 
those  who  played  it  should  stand  one 
behind  anodier,  each  taking  hold  of  the 
coat  or  skirt  of  the  one  before  him. 
Irving  was  the  engine,  and  went  choo- 
ckooing  around  the  circle  at  the  head  of 
the  line,  ringing  a  bell.  The  words,  his 
own  composition,  were: — 

See,  the  train  \b  coming ! 

Hear  the  whistle  blow ! 
When  the  tn-in  gets  here 

Well  wmteh  and  see  it  go. 

Miss  Eva  Pluss  of  Peoria,  Bl.,  opened 
a  kindergarten  in  Aiken  in  September. 


The  kindergarten  at  Bar  Harbor,  Me., 
opens  this  year  in  charge  of  Miss  Alice 
Eastman  of  Portland,  assisted  by  Miss 
Bailey. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Free  Kindergarten 
Association  of  Michigan  City,  Ind.,'held 
September  3,  arrangements  were  made 
whereby  the  public  schools  assume  all  of 
the  kindergarten  work  of  the  city,  the 
Board  of  Education  employing  the  free 
kindergarten  teachers.  Miss  Florence 
Couden  and  Miss  Dorothy  Armstrong, 
and  also  purchasing  the  supplies  belong- 
ing to  the  Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion. Eight  years  ago  the  Free  Kinder- 
garten Association  was  organized  and  it 
has  sustained  its  work  until  the  present 
time.  Twice  previous  to  this  it  has 
urged  the  adoption  of  all  kindergarten 
work  by  the  public  schools,  but  lack  of 
buildings  and  accommodation  has  pre-  • 
vented  this  result  until  now.  The  Board 
of  Education  intend  to  add  two  addi- 
tional kindergartens  by  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary. 


Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cured 

with  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot  reacli 
the  seat  of  the  diseaite.  Catarrh  is  a  blood  or  con- 
stitutional disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  it  you  must 
take  internal  remedies.  HalFs  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken 
internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mu- 
cous surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  not  a  quack 
medicine.  It  was  prescril>ed  by  one  of  the  b€»t 
physicians  in  this  country  for  years,  and  is  a  regular 
prescription.  It  is  composed  of  the  best  tonics 
Known,  combined  with  the  best  blood  purifiers, 
acting  directly  on  the  mucous  surfaces.  The  per- 
fect combination  of  the  two  ingredients  is  what 
produces  such  wonderful  results  in  curing  Catarrh. 
Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J .  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 

Hairs  Family  PiUs  are  the  best. 


Kindergartners  who  are  willing  to 
change  their  location  for  a  better  salary 
and  advanced  positions,  should  address 
Mr.  Orville  Brewer,  Teachers'  Coopera- 
tive Association,  100  Auditorium  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  Mr.  Brewer  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  fill  such  positions  as 
principal  or  assistant  in  the  public  kin- 
dergartens of  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati, 
Covington,  and  other  large  cities,  as  well 
as  private  kindergartens..  He  prefers 
those  with  large  experience,  but  often 
has  positions  for  beginners  who  have 
had  a  thorough  preparation. 
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Miss  Ellen  Wells  of  South  Glaston- 
bury, Ct.,  has  been  appointed  a  teacher 
in  the  kindergarten  department  of  the 
Second  North  school  in  Hartford. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  B.  Wylie,  who  has  been  on 
the  faculty  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Free 
Kindergarten  Association  for  three 
years,  has  resigned  and  will  make  her 
home  in  Toronto,  Ont.  The  vacancy 
caused  by  her  resignation  will  be  filled 
by  Miss  Mary  Watkins  of  the  Chicago 
Kindergarten  College,  who  will  also  be 
the  kindergartnor  at  School  No.  52. 

Miss  Emily  C.  Cheever  has  charge  of 


the  free  kindergarten  opened  in  Cham 
paign,  HI.,  September  14. 

Both  the  public  and  the  private  kin 
dergartens  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  havf 
begun  the  year  with  bright  prospects. 
Miss  Anna  Peck  assists  Miss  Ilouliston 
at  the  public  kindergarten  and  Miss 
Campbell  and  Miss  Bartlett  are  in 
charge  of  the  private  one. 

The  Galesburg  (III)  Free  Kindergar- 
ten Association  has  raised  $7,000  for  a 
building,  and  excavating  work  has  be- 
gun. Soliciting  for  more  funds  is  going 
right  on. 


Raphia^Recd  Weaving 

By  ELIZABETH  SAWBORW  KNAPP 

WE  have  published  this  book  to  meet  an  increasing  demand  for  some 
systematic  instruction  in  work  with  this  new  and  popular  material. 
The  lessons  are  well  illustrated  with  cuts  showing  models  of  objects 
to  be  made  and  details  of  the  weaving,  making  it  an  easy  task  for  the  in 
experienced  teacher  to  take  up  the  work. 

BOUND  IN  CLOTH,  PRICE  FIFTY  CENTS 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

NEW  YORK      BOSTON        PHILADELPHIA       ATLANTA       SAN  FRANQSCO 


A  VVSBTISEMSNTa. 


MmmMm^KIKl>XB9AMTXN  MMTIMW  tnhm^  rnntwerimg  AJOYBnTiaBMBNTB. 


HOLIDAY  SONGS 

...AND... 

Every  Day  Songs  and  Games 

By  EMII^IE  POUI^SSON 
iiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiimnimiiinmiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


A  New  Storehouse  of  Music,  Verses 
and  Pictures  for     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::    :: 


New  Year's  Daj  Proebel's  Birthday  Memorial  Day 

Yalentiue's  Day  Bird  Day  Fourth  of  July 

Wa8hinsi:on's  Birthday  Arbor  Day  ThankssriviuR  Day 

Raster  May  Day  Christmas 


And  for  Any  and  IQvery  Day  of  the 
Irittle  Child's  Year     ::     ::    ::    ::    :: 


A  Necessity  for  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  School.    A  Treasure  for  the  Home. 
Every  page  is  illustrated  with  Large  Border  Pictures  by  L.  J.  Bridgman. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiimmmiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiii 

This  book  has  been  long  in  preparation,  and  is  published  at  great  expense,  but  we 
expect  for  it  a  warm  welcome  on  account  of  the  reputation  of  Miss  Poulsson,  and  a 
permanent  popularity  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits. 

Attractive  Cloth  Cover.    Price,  $a.oo 

MILTON    BRADLEY    COMPANY 

SPRINGPIBI/D,  MASS. 
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SPENGERIAN 
TEELPENS 

RESILIENT. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  TEACHERS. 
RESILIENCY  IS  THE  SECRET  OF 

A  SMOOTH,  EASY-WRITING  PEN. 

8PENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

S40  Broadway.  New  York. 

BAST  ORANOe.  NEW  JBRSBY. 

Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet 

Will  open  her 

Klndergrarten  Normal  Training:  School, 

September  2h,  1903.     Two  Years*  Course. 


For  oircnlars  address. 
Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet. 


16  Washinffton  Street. 
Bast  Orange,  N.  J. 


YOUR  THEME 

if  you  are  writini;  or  speaking  on  any  educational 
Hubject,  is  probably  treated  by  an  expert  in  one  or 
niore  articles  in  the  back  numbers  of 

EDUCATION 

now  in  its  '24th  year.  Our  complete  card-index 
makes  entire  content»t  available.  Send  us  your 
subject  and  we  can  name  and  furnish  Tolame  and 
number  containing  discussion  of  the  same.  Single 
copies  36  cts.  Subscription  price  $3.00  a  year.  The 
leading  monthly  magazine  of  secondary  education. 
.Send  as  your  entire  f>eriodical  list  for  quotation. 

The  RcLlmer  Co., 

IK>  Bromfleid  St., 

BoAtoriy  JVlass. 


CARD  SEWING. 

Patterns  for  makings  Sewing:  Cards. 

Pricet  50  cents. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO-, 

Springfiekt  Mass, 

SOZODONT 

THE    FAVORITE 

Tooth  Powder 

FOB  HALF  A  CENTUBY. 
Finest  quality.  Patent  top  oan. 

PREPARED  BV 

HALL  &  RUCKEL.  NEW  YORK 


MISS  WHEELOCK'S 
■  Kindergarten  Training  Scliool. 

I  Regular  course   two  years.     S|>ecial  one  year 

I  course  for  students  with  previous  training. 
j  Students*  Ilome  at  the  Marenholz. 

I  For  prospectus,  address, 

LUCY  WHEELOCK, 
284  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ibratt  Institute,  *se  *se  grooMyn. «.  y. 

Department  of  Kindergartens. 

^  Normal  Course  of  two  years,  covering  the  theory  of  the  Kinder- 

^mfg  garten,  the  Gifts,  Occupations,  Stories  and  Games,  together  with 

^^^  practical  work  in  English,  drawing,  science,   music,    and   physical 

culture ;  Mothers'  Course  ;  Nurses'  Course  ;  Special  Course. 

F.  B.  PRATT,  Secretary. 
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The  PhiladelphiaTraining  School 

FOR  KINDERQARTNER8 
BM>p«ned  October  2d,  1902. 
Janior,  Senior,  and  Special  Claaees. 
Addren, 

MRS.  M.  L.  VAN  KIRK.  Prtadp^. 
1333  Plac  8tr«et,       .       •       •       • 


TIm  Proebel 
Kinderfarten     Trainiiii:     School, 

fieiiii  Md  State  Sit.,    NAiilSBUiS,  PA. 

p.   O.  BOX  •04. 

Two  7ean*ooarM,oovertiig  theory  of  the  Rinder- 
nrten.  Gifts.  Occii|»ation8.  Gamee,  and  Storlei,  with 
dallj  obeerration  and  practice  In  the  Kindergarten. 
riaas  work  beg«n  September  21, 1903. 

CVCLVN  BARRINQTON.  PRINCIPAL. 


rAI^OXaCI-KROHBHE, 

Kinderfarten  Tminini:   School  at 
CHICAGO  COMMONS. 

Two  joars*  oouxm  in  Kinderfarten  Theory  and 
KrafOttoe.  A  ooarae  in  Home-making.  Industrial 
•mA  Social  DeTolopment  emphasised.  Includes  op- 
portanlty  to  become  familiar  with  Social  Settle- 
meat  Work.    For  circulars  and  particulars,  address 

SamU  BOPEI  HHINES.   ISM  Ne.  HCli  StfssC,    CMcsfs. 

The 

Krans  Seminary  for  Klndei^fartners, 

<«  Regular*'  Courses:  one  and  two  years; 
and  «« Extension  Coarse.** 

THE  HOFFMAN  ARMS.  640  Madison  Ave.. 

New  Yorit  City. 
Principal,  Mrs.  Maria  Kraus-BgeltA. 


I  Chicafo  Kindentarten  College 

Poor  yean*  coone.  One  year  prepares 
a  student  for  a  position  as  an  assistant ; 
two  yean  prepares  to  take  full  charge 
of  a  kindergarten  ;  three  yean  for  an 
■Mistant  in  training  work  and  f onr  yean 
to  take  ehaige  of  a  training  class  or  to 
ffll  a  supervisor's  position.  Special  add- 
ed work  for  primary  teachers.  Daily 
pnctioe  throoghoat  ooorse.  The  college 
Baa  a  boarding  department  and  prorides 
a  daUgfatfnl  home  for  its  stodents. 


MRS.  J.  K.  CROUSE.        \ 
ELIZABETH  HARRISOK,  / 


I     »Ym 


Stnil,Cyc«s. 


i»^^»»yV»»»»»y»yy»yyy»y»y»yyj 


PDIT  KipiBfiHTEl  HIPIIL  M|NL, 

1 8  Httntlngton  Avenuo,      Boston,  Mass. 

MBS.  ANNIE  MOSELEY  PEtRY.  Prladysl. 

HSS  ANNIE  COOUDGE  RUSPS 

Froebel  School 
Kin(leri:arteii  Normal  Classes, 

BOSTON,  MA55. 

THIRTEENTH  YEAR  OPENS  IN  OCTOBER 

Two  Yean  Course.  Preparatory  and 
Post-gradaate  couraes.  Music  on  kinder- 
garten principles. 

For  Catalogue,  address 
MISS  RUST,  811  Beacon  Street. 

TRAINING  CLASS 


Buffalo  Prff 
Kindergarten  Association. 

TWO  YEARS'  COURSE. 

1891-1904 

For  particulars  address 

M188  ELLA  C.  BLDBR, 


Se  Delaware  ATcnue. 


BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Kindergarten  Training  School, 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
Principal.  MRS.  LUC'RETIA  WILLARD  TREAT 

School  year  continuous, Winter,  Spring,  and  Sum- 
mer terms. 

SUMMEt  DATES-JULY  *  TO  AUGUST  29. 

Students  entered  at  any  time  and  for  any  length 
of  time. 

For  particulars  address,  CLARA  WHEELKR,  Sec. 
Kindergarten  Association.  Auditorium.  'i:\  Fountain 
Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


OHIO,  ToUdo*  2313  AahUnd  At«. 

The  Misses  Law's  ^*^*^'  Kindergarten 
1  lie  1YA15SC5  A-^W  5  Training  School.     I7th 

year,  faculty  of  six,  new  huilding.  Medical  Su|>er 
vision,  personal  attention.  ('ertiticat«'  and  Diplo- 
ma Courses. 

Mary  E.  Law.  M.D.,  Principal 
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The  Indiana  Kinderi:arten  and  Primary  Normal  Training  SdMNd 

AT    IINDIAINAFHDL^IS. 

Regular  Course,  two  years.     Post -Graduate  Course  for  Nonnal  Teachers,   one 


Primary  training  a  part  of  the  regular  work.     Classes  fonned 
in  September  and  February. 
RRBB    SCHOL.ARSHIRS    ORAIVTBD 


BACH    TBRIVI. 


"^ 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


Special  Primary  Class  in  May  and  Jane. 

Mrs.  EUZA  A.  BLAKER,  Sapt.,  1143  N.  mtaMb  E 


CHICAGO 

FROEBEL  ASSOCIATION. 

REMOVAL 

Training  School  for  Kindergartners. 

Two  years'  course.  Special  courses  in 
University  College  (University  of  Chicago), 
for  advanced  students. 

For  circulars  apply  to 

iRS.  AUCE  H.  PUTNAM.  Supt., 

RoMi  421  UnivtrtHy  College,  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago. 

Six  Songs  for  the  Kindergarten. 

By  JULIA  A.  HIDDEN. 

The  number  includes  two  Christmas 
Song:s. 

PRICE  40  CENTS. 
Garden  Qame,  20  cents. 

Afidri'Ms.  JULIA  A.  HIDDEN,  Lincoln  House, 
120  Shawmut  Aye.,  Boston. 

THE   GARLAND 

Kindergarten  Training  School, 

BOSTOIV. 

Opens  at  19  Chestnut  Street  in  October. 

Regular  Course—Special  Courses. 

For  prospectufi,  address 

nrs.  Marg:aret  J.  Stannard,  Principal. 


I 


The  Phebe  A.  Hearst  KindenEarta 
COL.L.EQB  -  •  •  WASnnoTOii,  n  c 

Two  Tears'  Course :—Froeber8  Mother  Play, 
Gl/U,  Occupations.  Pmgratn,  Collateral  Reading, 
OlHiervatlon  and  Practice  in  Model  Kinderemiten. 
Physical  Cultnre,  Songs  and  Games,  Singlag, 
DrawinfT. 

Third  Tear  CorRSR:  — Pronam,  Collateral 
RMdine,  Advanced  Psychology,  FroebePs  Phikao- 
phy,  Heeers  **  Philosophy  of  History/'  or  soae 
work  of  like  nature. 

The  re^lar  advanced  work  of  the  College  for  1903- 
ItMH  is  supidemented  by  the  following  diatinfEnisbed 
le<;turer8  in  Psychnlo^,  Literature.  Scien<'e  and 
Educational  Principles:— Mis8  Susan  E.  Blow.  Mist 
I^iira  Flnher,  MrR.  A.  B.  Comstock,  Dr.  Sofle  Nonl- 
holT-Junp,  and  Hon.  Carroll   D.  Wright. 

Collepe  reopens  Ortolwr  8, 1003. 

For  further  particulars,  address, 

HARRIET  NIEL,  Director,      mi-izis  k  si.  n.  w. 


Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute. 

Retnilar  Two  Years*  Course.  Post-Graduate  Nonnal 
Course,  Supplementary  Courses,  Home-Life  Course. 

Qcrtmde  Hmiae,  Stndeato*  RcsMeace. 

DIRECTORS : 

Mary  Boomer  Pape,  Amalie  Hofer, 

Caroline  C.  Cronine,  Ethel  Roe  Lindgren, 

Frances  E.  Newton. 


Fall  term  ojtem  Sf^t.  10, 1903. 
40  5cott  Street, 


Neiif  CIreuian. 
CMICAOO. 


SEIND    F?OR    OUR    RRICE    UIST 


OR 


Raphia,  Reed  and  other  Basketry  Material. 

iVIIUTON  BRADLEY  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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Kindergarten  Normal  Class, 

MISS  ANNE  L.  PAGE,  Principal. 

Miss  Page  has  removed  her  class  from  Bos- 
ton to  her  home  in  Dan  vers.  This  place  is 
less  than  an  hour's  ride  from  Boston  and  there 
dire  opportunities  for  observation  there  as  also 
in  Salem,  Peabody,  and  Dan  vers. 

For  circalar,  address  DANVERS,  MASS. 


Spriiii:fiel(l  Einderi:arten 
RORAAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

CUaaes  met  September  19. 
Two  yeen*  coarse.    Terms,  $100  per  year. 

Apply  to 

HATTIM  TWICHMm 

LottgmeMdow,  Mmam. 


WASHINGTON  CITY 
CniDERGARTEN   NORMAL  mSTITUTION. 

Principal,  SUSAN  PLKSSNER  POLLOCK. 
UJfi  Q  St..  N.  W..  Wash.,  I).  C. 

For  the  training:  of  teachers,  for  children,  for 
atodento.  for  raothem.    Twenty-ei(;hth  year. 

Late««t  advance  in  thought,  philcsophy,  and  prac- 
tical app1ic:iti(in  of  tlie  principles  of  Fredericlc 
FroelM?!.    Advantiicee  of  the  National  Capital. 

Pojiitions  Becured. 

For  Correi*iM*n<lence  C'ourse,  address,  Wellesca 
Pollock. 

••  Mothers'  Council,"  by  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  35c. 


THE  TEMPLE  COLLEGE 

Broad  and  Berks  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL,  President. 

Kindergarten  Training  School, 

7^00  Years'  Course.    Re-opened  Sept.  21,  IPOH. 

Btndents  should  address  the  Principal,  MI88 
HILDE6ARD  H.  HERIKG.  for  prospectus. 

'  AtlmntM  Kindergarten  ^j^^  Yemra 

\   Normal  School.  Conrae  of  study. 

Ch«rt«red  1B97. 

Froebel's  Phllotoptay  of  Education,  Piiychology,  Vocal 
I  M oaic.  Drawing.  obMrvatlon  and  practice  in  Krea  and  PrI 
I    rate  Kindergartens  of  the  city.    For  i>articulars  addreat 

Willette  A.  Allen,  Princip&l, 

,   639  Peachtree  St.  Atlanu,  Oa. 


CINCINNATI 


The  Bradley  Water  Colors  •"N'>er«arten  training 

'         Under  auspices  of  the  Cincinnati 


ARE  HAVING  AN  IMMENSE  SALE. 

Sknd  for  Price  List. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 

SPRINQPIELD,  MA55. 

Kinderlarten  Normal  Department 

Ethical  Culture  School 

Will  open  October  5,  1903. 
Two  years'  course. 
For  Information,  addresa  109  West  64th  Street, 
Nbw  York  City. 


auspices  < 
Association. 


SCHOOL. 

Kinderjjarten 


Regular  Two  Years'  Course, 
Graduate  Course, 

Primary  Teaching?  Course. 
Miss  Mixa  B.  Colbituv,  Principal, 
Miss  Anmb  Laws,  President  of  Association. 

Untoa  Street,  Vernonvllle.  Cinclnnmtl,  O. 

WEST-MARIENTHAL  INSTITUTE, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Kindergarten  Normal,  Junior,  Senior,  Po.st-Grad 
uate  Courses.    Reopened  September  28, 1003. 

Address, 

MRS.  E.  P.  WEST. 
1372  Granville  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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t■^a'^I^^^I^^^^!^^^■^^H^■^^I"^^^^^^"I"^^^I"I^^■^^^^^?^^^^^^!^^^^^^^■I^^^^^^  m  n  11  n  M  11 

We  print  the  bent  for  the  money.  As  teachera  we  know  what  you  want.  Beautlfal  deslgna,  low 
prices,  prompt  work.  Nothing  Is  more  pertinent  to  the  ooeatlon  than  tbeae  ■onTenlrs  for  wholan 
on  last  day,  holiday  or  any  important  period  in  nchool  life.  8end  for  free  samples  and  dreolin 
or  better  yet.  nend  \w  your  order  with  3c.  4o  or  fie  for  each  souTenlr.  aeoordlng  to  style.  Only 
one  Htyle  to  each  ord(>r.    Photo  Souvcnirtt,  B<x>klet  Souvenirs,  Round  Comer  HouTenlrs.  ' 

•Must  PLAIN  WRITING,  but  what  a  NOISE  you  make 

in  the  world/*  khyb  m  business  man.  Another  writes,  "  What  is  all  this  fuss  about  \ 
PhyRical  Training  in  PenmanRhip  ?  **  The  secret  of  it  all  is,  that  we  have  hit  the  right  \ 
treatise  for  rapid  business  writing,  which  is  fully  explained  in  our  book,  "PhvsraU  • 
Training  in  Venniansliip/*  n  book  for  home  instruction,  that  has  stood  the  test  for  SO 
years,  and  turned  out  t4*ns  of  ICXNkls  of  good  writers  all  over  the  country,  Cuiada  and  \ 
England.  It  was  tlie  great  event  20  years  ago;  it  is  a  greater  one  to<lay.  Briefly,  it  , 
is  a  mild  physical  culture  on  writing  rapidly,  gives  you  a  complete  command  of  the  • 
pen,  so  characters,  longhand  or  shorthand,  will  flow  from  it  as  easily  as  water  runs  down  ] 
hill.  But  it  is  good  only  for  thinkers  and  workers.  It  will  not  help  lazy  people.  Price  \ 
is  $1,  prepaid  ;  fU)  pp.  fully  illustrated.  It  makes  its  own  noise  in  the  results  it  brings,  < 
cind  the  purchasers  join  in  the  throng  and  help  to  make  the  noise.  ' 

RIO  RRIZBS 
consisting  of  IMaiios,  Bicycles,  Watches  and  others,  will  be  given  away  during  this  year 
to  those  making  the  best  improvement.  Lists  of  names  will  be  furnished  for  Inters 
coniniunication,  so  the  noise  will  become  all  tlie  noisier..  The  social  feature,  and  the 
fun  there  is  in  this  correspondence  school  in  writing,  is  also  worth  some^ing;  for 
ladies  aixl  gentlemen.     Positions  furnished  when  competent.     Diplomas  granted. 

QUICK    i^CTIINO 
will  f^ave  >ou  from  a  life  of  poor  writing.    Think  and  act  quickly  in  this.    This  ie  an  age  of  actlT- 
ity,  and  the  epoch  of  your  writing  carver  ifl  at  liand  now.    Trofesgor  Bixier  is  proprietor  and 
prepidont  of  the  Rixler  RiiRinefls  rollefre.  organized  in  1^86  and  in  continuous  sesaion  sinoe. 
10,0(N)  sq.  ft.  tloorafie     This  same  couiee  In  plain  writinn  cf»8tii  f *ir»  at  our  school.    Lessons  by  mall. 


•H- 


t 


if  you  want  them,  but  nearly  every  one  compieteg  a  couri«e  in  rapid  writing  fxx>m  the  book  \ 
Two  incentives,  a  gcHMl  hanilwritin};  and  a  chance  tor  a  prize.  Quick  subscrribers  will  recelTe  ISO 
leHSouH  additional  free.  Send  for  a  copy  to-day  and  help  make  a  noise  that  is  a  practical  and 
profitable  one  for  you. 

Prof.  Q.  BIXLER,  Cor.  Madison  &  Ogden,  CHICAQO,  ILL. 

,H..;..I..H,.H,.I..I..i..i..i..i..i..H  r  ln.MMi..|.  i.-i  .ini,.!..!,.!,.!,  i  ,i  ,|..i..i..i..i,|..i..h„|m|mIm1  i,  i  |,  i.i..H>iH. 


Ff  eder  ick  Dielil 

SELLS  THE  BRADLEY  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 
IN  THE  SOUTHWEST.  j»  j»  j»  j»  j» 
HE  IS  A  STATIONER,  PRINTER  AND  BINDER. 
HE  MAKES  DRAWING  MATERIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 

If  you  want  anything^  in  the  Kindergarten  Line,  send  for  a  Bradley  Gttalofiib 


NO.    210    iA£EST    TV^KRKET    ST.. 
LOUISVILLE,    KY. 
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lergarten  Supplies 

the   Southwestern  distribu- 

:  the    Milton    Bradlej'  Coiu- 

Kindergarten  Supplies  and 

complete  line  of  Kiudergar- 

lipnient.     8o-page   catalogue 

free  on  application. 

DOVER  BROTHERS, 

r  9tli  STREET,   KANSAS  CUT,  MO. 


Do  you  know  why  wide- 
awake teachers  everywhere 
read  the^'PhotoEra'^reguIarly? 

FOR  THREE  REASONS 


1st  HeoHKSe  Photo«;r.ii»liy  i.«  ihe  Iate.«t  and  iii<K-»t  auv- 
i.H\sglul  educuiional  appliniioe ;  ami,  in  the  opinioc 
of  tlio  bc^teducalor.-*,  i«  d<'8tiiied  t<»  r«>voliitioni7.( 
rh<^  siicMjtc  of  (Mlucation. 

2d  Bei•a!l^(?  tlio  "  Photo  Era"  is  tlu*  only  piibli«-ti- 
lion  In  tli«'  country  tliat  follow.^  ilu»  developnit'nt 
of  photo^rapliv  along  (Miucational  and  artistic 
lineg. 

3d  BecauAit  the  l)cautiful  half-tone  pictures  and  can- 
fully  written  text  of  the  **PnoTO  Era"  filled  with 
new  ideas  will  help  them  to  win  fame  and  fortune 
in  their  profesiiion.  Whj-  not  join  the  army  o! 
•*  Photo  P*ra"  readers,  and  become  a  winner? 


Photo   Era   Publishing   Co^ 

ISCENTSACXDPY  _  _  _ 

$1.50  A  YEAR         Dewey  Square,  Boston. 


ndergarten 
ipplies  dt  d^  ^ 


KINDERQARTEN  FURNITURE.  KINDERGARTEN  BOOKS. 

AND 

OENERAL  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIALS. 

»rf  hcadquftrti^rD  in  the  X<»rtliw-i'.stcrn  staleB  fori-vi'iytliiiijf  ptniaiiiui::  t<.  t!">  Kinl-i 
1.  \V<-  also  supply — Reed — Kapiiia — and  all  kinds  of  injitciial  for  ooii-iiiiictjon  wor.^ 
h)'  Br.tdley  Standard  Water  Colors  and  Brown's  Famous  I'ii'tiiri-s. 

5end  to  us  for  80>pase  Kindergarten  Catalogue  also 
Catalogue  of  the  Pictures.  jft  Jt  Jt' 

THOMAS  CHARLES  COMPANY, 

NoftbwMlem  Afeatt  for  MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 

25&-260  Wjibash  Avenue,  -  CHlCMiO. 


Teacher's  Plan  Book  aiK 
Progress  Record 

Designed  bv  STANLEY  H.  HOLMES.  Supt.  of  Schooi 
Havewhill.  Mass. 

NINTH  THOUSAND. 


The  page^  of  this  book  consist  of  rmled  spaces  to 
fillfisd  in   by   the   tuchefi   designating    "Work    plann^/^ 
*' Work  accomplished,"  etc. 

The  book  is  preiented  as  offering  a  simple  plan  lot 
^*  giving  content  and  detail  to  the  subjects  of  the  course 
of  study  and  system  to  its  ejiecation/' 

If  a  teacher  will  write  in  this  Plan  Book  an  outline 
of  the  day's  work  in  each  study,  she  will  enter  upon  h% 
work    with    force   and   vigor,   and   the  pupils  will  also 
greatly  benefited. 

Price,  Paper,  jo  Cents. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 

Springfield,  Mass. 
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INDUSTRIAL-SOCIAL  EDUCATION 

By  W.  A.  BALDWIN, 

Principal  State  Normal  5ch(»ol,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

IsiiiODUcnoN'  .\Ni»  Co\i:k  I)r.>i<:N  r.^  IIknky  T.  Bailet. 

'riii>  l»o<.'k  i^  f:iS!  <»f  flu*  spirit  o1'  tin?  n*-//  edr.ratiou.     It  is  sure  to  up- 
!)i»:<!  to-— 

1.   All  |.i«»;in--r!iv('  imchers  and  sciiool  suptMinti'iKlouts. 
:•.    All  pri^'-T-  who  !uv  iiiUivslcd  in  M^cial  sottK-nu-nt  ^^o^k  an«i 
vaf':i'i(Mi  M-hodN. 

[:  ii:v«  s  Till-  ilitMvv  ri-;.'!i.i|iii:i  llso  a|iiiiioalit»ii  of  nuulern  i!n*t!i<.»«U  in  eJii- 
.'!iii«.:!.  Ji:ul  ili-.'iiiitt'  .|;r«i'ii*ii!ft  Un  xhAiu;*  many  kinds  of  industiial  work,  sii*'* 
:ts  !5«'!:'.«ul  »4urd«'nin'j;",  )»:; -kt'lry,  wi'avinir,  b^:;i:.linL^  liamnioek  niakinir.  etc. 

PRICK,   CLOTH,  $1.50. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSEHS 
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A  DVEHT1SEMENT8, 


Mention KIirnMMGAMTiSlf  BSriBW  when  unswrnrim^  ADVERtlHEMENTH. 

"Standard"  Water  Colors 

Made  in  accordance  with 
the  Bradley  System  of  Six 
Standard  Spectrum  Colors. 

THREE  FORMS:     DRY,    SEMI-MOIST, 
AND   MOIST. 

HERE  ARE  A  FEW  NUMBERS. 

SEND  FOR  A  FULL  PRICE  LIST  OF  COLOR  MATERIAL. 


Price. 

tox  No  A  1.  A  large  decorated  bnx 
containinp:  eifi;bt  pans  of  8emi- 
moiRt  colors,  six  Standards,  Warm 
Gray  and  Cool  Gray,  one  brush,  per 
box $0.26 

6.  A  decorated  box  containing  eight 
dry  cakes,  six  Standards,  two 
Grays,  one  brush,  per  box, 25 

8.  Same  as  above.  Red,  two  Yellows, 

and  Blue,  two  brushes,  per  box, ...      .20 

9.  Nine  tubes  moist  colors  in  paper 
box  Six  Standards,  Warm  Gray, 
Cool  Gray,  and  Black,  per  set, Vs 

10.  Photograph  Colors.  A  box  of  eieht 
colors,  the  six  Stan<lanls  with  a 
Chinese  White  and  a  Hrnwn.  with  I 

one  brush.    The«e  colore  are  ex-  j 

presHly     prepare<l    for     coloring  , 

photograpliH.  half-tone  prints, 
maps,  etc., 25     I 

U.    A  large  eiuinielefl  Ixix  containing  ;' 

ten  pans  of  artints'  semi-moiRt 
colors  for  High  Schools.  Assort- 
ed to  order  Colors  to  bo  selected 
from  the  list  of  tube  colors  given 
on  next  column.  One  brush,  per 
box, 00 

12.    Same  as  No    11   «  xcept  that  the 

colors  are  liuiite  i    to  Ave  pans,  , 

l>er  box, 30 

13     A  large  enameled  box  containing  j, 

four  pans  of  semi-moist   color.<«,  i 

Red,  two  Yellows  and  Blue,  one  1: 


Price. 

brush.-  These  colors  are  prepared 
for  those  who  wish  a  semi-moist 
three  color  outfit.  The  colors  are 
same  as  those  in  the  cakes  of  No  8. 
Per  box fo.20 

Bradlev's  High  School  Color  Box. 
Fourteen  pans  of  semi-moist 
colors  and  two  brushes  with  long 
handles 7ft 

Bradley's  School  Colon,  motst  in  Tubes. 
The  most  economical  form  for 
school  use.  These  colors  are  so 
prepared  that  they  remain  moist 
out  of  the  tube.  The  f>et  com- 
prises the  following  colors  : 

Carmine,Crimson  Lake,  Vermilion. 
(Gamboge,  Yellow  i><;hre,  Chinese 
Yellow,  Hooker's  Green  No.  1, 
Hooker's  Green  No.  2,  Ultrama- 
rine. Prussian  Blue,  Septa,  Warm 
Sepia. BumtSit-nna,  myne  s  Gray, 
Ivory  Black,  Lamp  Black,  Van- 
dyke Brown,  Chinese  White,  and 
the  six  Standards,  with  Warm 
and  Cool  Gray. 
Per  tube lo 

Little  Artist's  Complete  Outfit,  com- 
prising a  Mixing  Palette,  with  its 
seven  compartments  filled  with 
semi -moist  colors  and  a  brush, 
the  whole  inclosed  in  a  strong 
cardboard  case,  each, |& 

Posuge.     .03 


Milton  Bradley  Coe^  SpHngtield,  MasSe 

NEW  YORK    BOSTON    PHILADELPHIA    ATLANTA    SANFRANOSCO 
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atftoM  KINnKRGARTEN  BBYIMW  «»*«•  mn^wring  ADVERT IBBMBITTB. 


imiiiiiimiiiiimnmimn  11111111111111111111; 
CRETE  STUDIES  The  Fairies    Tliat  Run  tlie  :; 

..        IN  ADOLESCENCE  |  ^(,^1(1  and  How  They  Do  It 

Diary  of  a  Western  Schoolmaster  ^ 

By  j.  k.  stapleton 
»upt.8chtm)lm,  blo«>min.jt<)n,  ill.  a  beautiful  book  of  children's 

Rrlce,  78  Cents  STORIES  IN  VERSE. 

book  and  one  year  of  the  CHILD  

GARDEN,  $1.20,  In  advance  30  Full-Page  Illustrations. 

«1  wire  that  the  book  has  a  place  waiting  -o     f»vk<:t  Vinpfnt  WnirHr 

uid  thethinpsyou  have  Rai«l  are  such  as  "X  ^RNKST   VINCENT   W RICH  I. 

lyinir  ami  savinir  *  early  and  often.'  I  feel 
]b,  that  yon  have  said  them  in  such  a  way 
ey  will  take  '  fast  hoI«l.' " 

Wm.  Hawley  Smith. 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  2. 1901. 
1  wrote  you  at  once  for  the  pleasure  it 
le.  or  1  may  say  the  profit  I  derived  from 
ild  it  aside  at  once  for  a  book  to  be  shown 

friends  who  ar«*  teachers.** 

Ei>w^AKD  Everett  Hale. 
Del  .ware.  <).,  March  1.  1901. 
It  is  a  book  whi<h  will  set  teachers  of 

•  thinking  and  I  thank  the  author  for  it.  ^r>T^£r*A  a  ■  r^F?F?F7D  • 
not  only  every  tea<rher  in  the  (irammar  «»r^i::*^^si^i_-#  v-^r^r^c^r^  • 
irh  Sch..ols,  but  everv  professor  in  the  ,  xhe  Fairies  That  Rhs  the  Worid,    $1.00     )  BOTH  FOR    \  \ 

•  of  Ohio.  mlL'ht  read  it  ' !   ^.  „ .  -     .  ,.  ^     i^t     e  i\ 

Most  cordially,    Delia  L.  Williams.         CI»«W  Qu4€a,  one  year.    .       .       $i.00    j  $  1  .5  0    ;  | 

W.    MUMFORD,   378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  jj 


The    Subjects    dealt    with    are  || 

well   known   to  children  and  many  •• 

pleasant    thoughts    regarding    the  \  | 

working^s  of  Nature  may  be  derived  •  • 
from  the  pages  of  this  volume. 


iimiiiii  miiiimi  niiiiiii  miininmiiiiiiii 

IE    PHILADELPHIA    HEADQUARTERS 

r*»R  all  the 

lADLEY  KINDERGARTEN   MATERIAL 

the  comer  of  Fifteenth  and  Race  i>trect8  We  can  furnish  anything  listed  in  the  Bradley  Cat«r 
will  Bend  these  catalogues  to  any  addref^s  on  application.  We  also  ke«'p  the  Kindergarten  Keview 
^6  are  SUtioners.  Booksellers,  PublisberM,  Bla»kbook  Manufacturer%  Printers,  Lithographers, 
'«rt.    For  any  information  regarding  Kindergarten  Matters  call  or  write. 

CMDtft'   BOOK    AlOlftOCl AXIOM,    JOHN    COMKV,   Superlntetideiit. 
TH^  SUCCESS  OF 

PRANKLIN'S  **RAINBOW'  CRAYONS 

{The  7  primmry  colors  in  box  for  5  cents) 

the  other  fellows  to  try  to  make  Crayons  and  put  them  up  like  ours.     **  Imi- 

tatiou  is  the  sincerest  flattery." 
hmve  a  numlwr  of  sizes,  shapes,  and  degrees  of  hardness,  and  many  kinds  of 
packages.     We  can  supply  the  particular  wants  of  teachers,  and  solicit  corre- 
»  from  them.     Catalogue  and  samples  free  to  any  drawing  teacher  who  men- 
adTartiaement. 

FRANKLIN  MPQ.  CO.,  Birr  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ill 
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M0wUUn  KlNnBMGAJtTEN  ItBTIBW  wh»n  un»wrimg  AJDYBRnSBMBNTn, 


SONGS    FOR  CHILDREN 


Poat.fwid 
.30 


Action  Sonjrs  from  Over  the  Sea 

By  Violette  £  Scharff 
Character  and  Action  Songs  .50 

By  Silas  G.  Pratt 
A  Dozen  and  Two  Kindergarten  5on8:s  >35 

By  Louise  P.  Warner 
Folk-Soniftt  and  other  Sonfl:«  for  Children    2.00 

Jane  Byrd  RadclifTe  Whitehead  (Editor) 
Kindergarten  Chimes  1.00 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggtn 
Little  Sonzs  for  Little  Singers  .25 

By  W.  T.  Giffe 
Motion  Sonsrs  for  the  Schoolroom  .25 

By  Mrs.  G.  N.  Bordman 
Posies  froii  a  Child's  Garden  of  Verses         1 .00 

Bv  William  Arms  Fisher 
Rounds.  Carols,  and  Songs  1.00 

By  Margaret  Gushing  Osgood 

Our  catalog  of  Children's  School  Songs,  Rounds,  Carols, 


PofUptid 

Sixty  5ongs  from  *'  Mother  Goose's 

Jubilee. '  *    By  L.  E.  Orth  $  1 .00 

Song  Echoes  from  Ch>ld-land  2.00 

By  Harriet  8.  Jenks  and  Mabel  Rust 
Songft  mnd  Gamex  for  Little  Ones  2.00 

By  Gertrude  Walker  and  Harriet  8.  Jenks 
Children's  School  Songs  .35 

ByJ.C.  Macy 
Songs  of  Nature  .60 

By  Gertrude  A.  Walker  and  Elisabeth  L. 
Walker 
5ongs  of  Sunshine  .75 

By  Elizabeth  N.  Emerson  and  Mabel  E.  Clarke 
Stories  in  Song  .75 

By  Elizabeth  N.  Emerson  and  K.  L.  Browm 
Thirtv  Songs  for  Children  .50 

Heinrich  Kiehl  (Editor) 

Home  Songs,  Kindergarten  Songs,  nfiailed  free  on  rfquest 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY.  Dept.  S..  BOSTON.  MASS. 

AM.    CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO..  New  York         J.  'E.  DITSON  S.  CO..  Phll«deiphla 


Steiger's  Kindergarten  Material. 

Most  comprehensive  assortment.  Discounts  i)roportionute  to  orders. 

Send  for  our  Catalojfiie  and  Kstimate  before  <)rdering:  elsewhere. 

In  adilition  to  our  regular  material,  we  also  carry  a  full  line  of 

Raffia,  Reed  and  other  Basketry  Material, 

Zinc  Goomolric  Fonii.s  for  Saiid-lIouldhii^^Cliarts  for  Nature  Study  and  Object  Teaching:^ 

Stcig^er's  Elciiioiitary  ScitIii^  4iii  Muslin  and  India  Linen  for  Sewing  Classes  ^ 

Books  for  tlie  Study  of  more  than  200  Langini^es. 

E.   Steiger  &  Company, 


p.  O.  Box  100/S. 
Telephone:  23'^0  Cortland t. 


25  Park  Place, 

New  Yo* 
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tfniUf^  KINI>ERGARTEN  REVIEW  ufhen  an^wmring  AJ^TERTIHEMENTB, 


Advising  with  a 
Building  Committee. 

What  superintendent  or  principal, 
when  called  upon  to  advise  with  a 
building  committee  in  the  selection 
of  a  school  house  plan,   has  not  felt 


his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  schoolhouse  ? 


SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE, 

By  Edmund  M.  Wheelwright,  admirahly  supplies  this  want.  It  is  specially 
written  for  use  as  a  reference  work,  l»y  superintendents,  principals,  architects, 
and  building  committees.  Every  essential  of  schoolhouse  construction  is 
considered. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

The  lK)ok  contains  350  jmges,  is  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  lOJ  by  7 J 
inches  in  size.  As  a  special  inducement,  we  will  send  the  book,  carriage  pre- 
paid, and  the  School  Board  Journal,  for  one  year,  for  $5. 

WM.  GEO.  BRUCE,  Pablislier, 


63  Fifth  Ave, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


210  H  Montgomery  Bldg., 
MILVAUKEE,  WIS. 


jNGRAVt;<Gj^ 


^  nfTs  o  N/  A  V  E  f ;j5 


Silicate  and  Slate  Blackboards. 

Send  for  prices  before  vlacinu:  your  orders. 
Try  us  on  your  next  order?    Also  on  Silicate 
g"Ods  in  all  its  forms.    Wonderful  in  price, 
woudeiful  in  make  and  durability. 
Maaafsctared  mIj  hy  the 

N.  Y.  SnjCATC  BOOK  SLATE  CO., 

Cor.  Vesey  and  Church  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  teaching  of  NATURE  STUDY  can  be  made  vastly  more  interesting  and 
instructiTe  with  the  aid  of 

COLORED  CBAYONS 

The  study  of  plant  life,  the  trees  and  flowers,  as  well  as  the  animal  kingdom,  is  made  doubly 
attnecive  by  the  use  of  colf»r. 

The  Dixon  (^ompany  are  makinfr  these  Colored  Crayons  either  with  or  without  wax,  so  that  they 
can  lie  used  either  dry  or  wet  as  desired.  Man v  of  tliesie  shades  are  entirely  new.  Carmine  Rea, 
Dark  Blue.  Ufrht  Blue.  Skv  HIne,  Onrlc  Green,  olive  Green,  Yellow,  Orange,  Violet,  Vandyke  Brown, 
Brown.  Tttnm  CotU,  Sepia,  Pink,  White  and  Black. 


things. 


A  aample  box  contalnini;  six  of  these  colors  will  be  sent  any  teacher  who  is  interested  in  these 
rleiiae  mention  this  publication  and  state  the  colors  desired. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY, 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


M^nUon  KUfDBRGABTBN  RBTIBW  whmn,  answering  AliVBRTlSBMBNTB. 


In   Happy  Far=Away  Land 

By  RUTH  KIMBALL  GARDINER 

A  book  whioh  will  live  while  cItiMren  live. 

A  l>m)k  which  telM  of  the  beauties  of  Mother  (ioose  days;  not  of  their  terrors. 

A  book  to  drive  tear-*  and  cares  fioin  rhUd-laixl  and  |ieo|'le  it  with  lautrht«r  and  jov. 

A  book  to  send  rhe  yoiuic  to  I  ed  lu  pretty  dre:'m«  and  not  to  nightmare  people  with  o^rres. 

A  book  that  will  aniu»e.  insMuc.r,  ami  {rovefi  any  child  r8  well  a8<Ievelop  its  mental  faculties. 

A  book  which  te«che»«  >io«»<I  by  tel.iiitc  of  the  rewnrd  of  the  virtuous  rather  than  of  the  pun- 
ishm*'n[  of  the  \ici<>us. 

A  b<M>k  whoHe  «\ery  »tor>' was.  in  the  mannseript,  rend  to  chi'dren  and  received  their  un- 
stinted approval  and  repeated  <len)andK  for  rereading,  I)efore  i  ublication. 

WHAT    THE    RRBSS    SAVS 

Tlie  Living  Afjv  of  Koston  sa>8:  "It  tearh«  s  helpful  lessons  in  ever>day  manners  and 
morals." 

The  Pi'rsbylrriau  Jourunl  Fays:  "The  book  will  be  a  successful  one.  To  fact  there  is  a 
moral  tauuhr  in  the  stories  without  any  noiccjible  ilidjictic  etfect.  The  leHchini:  is  felt  rather 
Than  expressed.  There  is  no  <|uestl<>n  as  t<»  their  entertauiii)^  qualities  and  on<-  read  lo  the  young 
pHopli'  will  enlist  ihei-  interest.  I  bl>  will  mean  that  the  book  is  to  rrad  over  apiiu.  a  sure  sign 
of  the  chiidnMi's  aiipreciation. 

I  he  Saturday  Eifuhuj  Post  of  rhilitdel)>hia  says  :  "  Thl.»»  is  <ne  of  the  books  vihit  h  will 
delight  parents." 

The  New  York  Drlhtftitor  says:  ••  The  v  lume  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  its  mechanical 
excellence  in  only  eq  i.ile«l  hy  its  .leli.::hrfiil  coureuts." 

The  Editor  of  the  Srhnol  Jaurnnl.  New  York  city,  says:  "It  is  seldom  that  a  person  old 
eiiouph  to  have  chiblrcu  of  Id*  own  can  Mt  down  and  read  fairy  storifS.  one.  two,  three— and  e\eu 
dozens  of  them,  anil  arfually  be  moie  fascln;itel  by  each  tb:in  hf  was  Mith  the  one  ln'fore.  .  .  . 
If  you  want  to  j/ne  yi-nr  pui'ils  an  t-MiniMte  piea-iure  r«ad  them  the  t»tories  fiom  ■  In  Happy  Far- 
Away  1-and."     Hy  mail,  postpaid,  or  at.  all  bookshops. 

ZIMMERMAN'S    156  Fifth  Avenue   NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  elevation  oi  Qeogmphy  to  the  place  it  ought  to  hold  in  the  school  curriculum  Is  a 
matter  of  vital  mnmmt  — UHIKIE. 
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AX  ilia:stkatp:i)  magazine  dkvotkd  to  the 

INTKHKSIS  OF  TEACH  KHS  OF  (;EO(iKA  !MI  Y  IN 
EI.K.MENTAKY,  IN  ^KCONDAKV,  AND  IN  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS        ::::::::: 

THE  .lOlIKNAL  OK  (iKOfiRATHY  Is  an  illu.st rated  mauaziue  devoted  to  the  advancement 
ol  ireojrraphir  educ:iti<»u.  No  elTorl  is  spaietl  t<>  make  ibe  ,ltu  knai.  attractive,  and  in 
iis  cnntents  i  rjo  tirully  iudispensMble  f<»r  na<liers  ol  t:cigni)'by  lu  elementary,  seconiiary 
and  noimal  8<  hools 
The.IoiTK.N.M.  inrludes  artcles  <leaMngMlth  ge«  graj  hiostl  facts  and  the  tesching  of  geopraphy  ; 
notcn  sun  niaiiz  uu  ilit-  1h'>i  huii  ui<i>t  beli  fnl  jiinHnrt-.n  ii.  gcojriai  hy  rep<»rte»l  in  cuirent  liieia- 
tnre;  Inief  noie-on  recein  iu^li"<'i(n-  '>»  tie  !••  ok  «<nil  in-i  w.-iin  :  1«  ngi  r  Hinl  finnk  reviews. 
fi«  m  the  fiandi  oin.  «  f  us.  ge.  of  rle  ni«si  im|  orta  i  pullnaiioi  s  ;  jin<l  n<  w>  noies  inclujiing  «e- 
•  en  events  of  imtrei't  »«nd  l4»nh<«tn.iiig  edi.canoial  mee  in.s  at  Mhu  b  pape>s  on  llie  teaching  of 
geo>;ra|liy  will  be  presented." 

A  fprrhif  Jfotun-  i^  rle  repr'ntii  g.  in  p:"r'  or  as  a  wh<«Ie.  of  articles  of  teacbing  \Hlue  that 
appear  in  the'many  reports  ot  the  I  nite«i  States  (iovernni^^nt  snd  arc  no;  readily  accessible  to 
tcHchi-rs.  Niinitiou>  11  us  raioi  s  diag  hu  s  ano  n  aph  are  in^e^ted  »nd  wlure  er  po^8ible.  ola 
grams  are  used  that  CM n  be  it-adily  tlan^ierle«i  to  ibe  b  acKb<>ard  or  made  into  lantern  slides  by 
ibe  teacher. 

Wei-houMlike  to  make  jou  acqusinted  ^ith  Thk  Joiknal  r)F  (iKuiiUAPiiv.  and  will  gladly 
mail  you  a  sample  copy. 

T'rms  of  Subscription -$1.50  a  Year  In  Advance. 
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INSATIABLE  JOY  FOR  KINDERGARTNERS." 

Flohenoe,  Mam.,  Octol>er  18,  1902. 
The  Educational  Puhi.ishino  Co.,  Boston. 
Dear  Sirs:— 

I  am  in  i>ow»eR«ion  of  a  hook.  •*  When  We  First 
Go  to  School,"  written  by  M.  Helen  Reckwith.  which 
pleosee  me  so  much  that  1  shouM  like  to  call  yoar 
attention  ro  the  fact  that  it  is  likely  to  pntve  as 
frreat  a  boon  to  Kimlerpirten  teachers  as  to  primary 
teachers. 

Fmra  cover  to  cover  the  book  is  full  of  help  and 
inspiration.  The  subje<rt8  for  each  month  of  the 
school  vear,  as  set  forth  by  Mish  Reckwith,  are 
especially  appropri^ite  and  pleasing,  and  her  illus- 
tration of  these  subjects  contain  many  sne^restions 
whicii  will  be  seizecfupon  with  joy  by  the  insatiable 
Kindergarten  and  made  points  of  departure  for 
manv  a  deliishtful  morning's  work,  play  and  talk. 

The  stories,  one  for  each  month,  are  delightful, 
and  the  reference  made  to  other  stones  and  songs 
likeW  to  prove  helpful  in  illustrating  the  subjects, 
will  be  appreciated  by  all  Kindergartners.I  feel  sure. 

Hoping  that  this  little  book  may  speedilv  find 
its  way  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  many  Kinder- 
gartners,  I  am  Yours  cordially, 

Florence  Kindergarten.        FaiLNCBS  M.  Da  mom. 

Book  J.    Teachers'  Guide  Series. 

**WHEN  FIRST  WE  GO  TO  SCHOOL/^ 

Br  M.  HELEN  BECKWITH,  Author  of  "In  MythUnd." 
It  is  br  a  practical  taacher,  and  full  to  oyerflowing  with  binu,  suggestions,  stories  and  devices 
for  Ktbbt  Month  in  the  year. 

Falljr  ninatrmted.    Cloth,    lamo.     Price,  50  cents. 
ADDRESS: 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
50  Bromiield  Street*  Bottoo* 

^  Ptflh  AT«auc»  N«w  Yoik.  228  WafMsh  Avcnus,  CUcsgo.  809  Matk«t  Str«<t,  San  Pnndsoo. 


AN  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS 


TQ  A lyr  n  kindergarten  teachers  are  In  growing  demand.  A  few  years  ago  they  were 
I  UMIIILU  eMployed  •oly  In  private  eeboole.  Now  most  cities  and  large  villages  have 
kindergarten  departments,  and  some  states,  like  New  York,  make  s^tecial  provision  for 


in  the  school  law.  Naturally  more  is  required  of  kindergarten  teachers  thau  of  those 
In  tlie>primary  or  intermediate  grades.  The  personal  elemeut  is  predominant ;  the  kiuder- 
garten  teacher  mutt  be  fond  of  children,  attractive  to  them,  in  sym|»athy  with  them,  en- 
UinsiasUc  In  her  work.  The  ten-  ^  mnC  DO  A  DTC  II  qualifications  and  to  be  willing 
dency  Is  to  look  for  exceptional  I^IHUCnO"*!!  I  CH  to  |tay  corresiionding  salaries. 
Hot  seldom  we  are  asked  to  furnish  a  kindergarten  teacher  who  is  a  college  gnuluate  or 


ean  ihowoonreeiiondlng  evidence  of  culture,  who  yet  prefers  to  deal  with  the  little  |ieople, 
We  can  do  well  by  those  who  are  preuared  to  do  superior  work :  we  have  offered  91,600  to  a 
kindergarten  teacher  to  eondnct  moael  classes  in  a  normal  college,  and  then  C(»uld  uot  se- 
eare  her,  as  the  school  where  she  was,  raised  her  salary  to  keep  her.  There  Is  a  f utare  for 
kindergartners  If  they  are  properly  trained,  have  the  right  qualifications,  Tr  A  Ayr  QQ 
and  take  the  right  steps  thiooi^  an  agency  to  meet  those  who  want  the  best  I  CAUilLIIO 

THE     SCHOOL     BUUUETIIN     AQEINCY 

C    W^.    BAJSDBBN^    SyraGU^e*    New    Voric 
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AIDS  DIGESTION 

Horsford^s 

Acid 

Phosphate 

Half  a  toaspoon  in  half  a  glass  of 
water  after  meals  removes  the 
distress,  oppression  and  "all  gone" 
feeling.  Gives  good  appetite,  per- 
fect digestion  and  restful  sleep. 

A  tonic  for  mental,  Nervous 
and  physical  weakness. 

If  your  druggist  can't  supply  you  we  will  tend 
smill  bottle,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  35  cents. 
KuMKOkD  Chemical  Wokks,  Providence,  R.  I. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE  RECORD 


A  professional  bimonthly  publicatiozi 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
devoted  to  the  practical  problems  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  and  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers. 

Circulates  among  professional  educators 
throughout  America  and  in  Great  Britain. 

Outlines  College  and  University  meth> 
ods  of  training  teachers  and  courses  of  study 
in  Education,  Psychology,  Child  Study, 
Mature  Study,  Geography,  Biology,  Chemis- 
try and  Physics,  Language  and  Literature, 
Manual  Training,  etc.  A  number  of  cities 
have  included  these  outlines  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  their  systems  of  education. 

Published  by  the  Columbia  University 
Press,  New  York.  Price,  fl.OO  per  year, 
or  30  cents  a  copy.  Tables  of  Contents 
sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
Teachers  College. 


The  Art  of  Developing  the  Musical  Side  of 

Child-Nature. 


The  Fairchild-Shermzin  Course  ol  Training  lor  Mothers,  Kiidergartners,  and  Teachers. 


The  only  Musical  St/st&m  irhirh  df-dls  irif/t  the  rerif  heyinnimjs  of  ihtf.  Music  Sense. 

Dr.  Percy  (ioetschius  writes:  »•  Your  object — a  most  inij>ortant one — ^to  stim- 
ulate the  creative  faculty  at  the  earliest  pob.sil'le  age  and  to  make  musical 
symbols  constitute  living  things,  and  the  methods  you  use  in  gaining  this  object, 
seem  to  me  to  be  excellent.     May  success  be  yours." 

Mothers'  Course,  Kindergartners'  Course,  Music  Teachers'  Course;  also 
NORMAL  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  who  wish  to  form  MOTHbRS' 
CLASSES  and  to  train  KINDERQARTNERS  and  MUSIC  TEACHERS. 

Circulars  and  terms  on  a]>plication.     Correspondence  invited. 

MRS.   DAISY  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN, 

227  Irving  Avenue,  ...  Providence,  R.  I. 
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VOL.  XIV.         SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  NOVEMBER,  1903.  No.  3. 


THE  PLACE   AND  FUNCTION  OF  THE  KINDERGAR- 
TEN IN  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

By    H.    1).    HeKVEY,    Sl.:i'KRISTKM»ENT    OF   SCHOOI..**,     I'.V  WTICKK  T,    I{.     ].♦ 

THE  more  I  have  stiuHed  the  <l(M-irart(*n  has  rrjicluMl  the  hi^h  i<l<»iil 
principles  underlying  the  kin-  in  th<.^  mind  <>f  Knichel  and  that  too 
dorgarten  and  the  more  T  have  ob-  many  kind('ri!:art('ns  arc  l)ut  sad  (*ari- 
si»n"ed  the  praetieal  n»sults  of  the  catnrcs.  Tlu^  irreatcst  probK^m  con- 
kindergarten  as  they  have  been  frontinju:  nr^  is  to  briiiij:  the  kindergar- 
wroiight  out  in  the  lives  of  the  ehil-  ten — this  latest  chiM  in  the  eduea- 
•Iren,  in  the  school  system  and  in  the  tinnal  liniisohnld-  into  vital  and  or- 
(*oniiniuiity  at  lar^,  the  more  thor-  ganir  r<*lati<ni  with  the*  other  mem- 
oughly  have  T  become  convinced  of  bors  nf  the  family.  It  is  ^vith  this 
its  value.  I  say  this  at  tin*  begin-  |)n>blcm  (^specially  that  I  Avish  to 
ning  8o  that  no  one  may   interpret  deal. 

what  I  may  say  by  way  of  criticism  There  are  several  reasons  why  the 

of  M>iiie  kindergartens  and  of  some  kindcr«rart(Mi    has    st(M)d    as   a    thing 

kindergarten  teachers  as  a  criticism  aj)art.     In    the    lirst    ])lace,    it    Ik?- 

of  the  kindergarten  itself.  i::m    iw    ji    thing    a]>art.     The    first 

Xo  argument  should  Ik*  mvcssary  kindergartens   in   most  of  our  cities 

at  this  date  among  school  authorities  liegan   as  mission  eentcrs  or  as  ])ri- 

to  prove  the  right  of  the  kindergar-  vate   enterpri-<*s    of   some   sort,    and 

ten  to  hold  an  honorable  jdace  in  t»ur  were    genc^rally    supported     by    ])ri- 

system  of  public  education.    And  this  vate     funds.      When     at     last     they 

U  said  with  all  confidence,  although  were    taken    into    the    public    school 

wo  are  n^a<ly  to  admit  that  no  kin-  fold,    they    were    put    on    probation; 

'  Now  Suiirrintendent  of  ScbimlH.  Maltlrn.  Mhhh.  and     in     many     easr-     tlir     term     has 
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proved  a  long  one  and  the  issue  is 
still  in  doubt.  Where  the  kindergar- 
ten has  been  adopted,  it  has  too  often 
been  regarded  as  a  separate  institu- 
tion, the  first  thing  to  be  dispensed 
with  in  case  of  financial  embarrass- 
ment. 

There  has  boon  something  of  a  ten- 
dency, too,  for  the  kindergarten 
teachers  to  hold  themselves  aloof. 
Although  I  am  convinced  that  they 
have  not  intended  it  so,  they  have 
sometimes  created  in  the  minds  of 
the  grade  teachers  the  impression 
tliat  they  had  been  favored  by  Divine 
Providence  with  a  special  revelation 
(»f  pedagogic  truth  which  was  unin- 
telligible to  the  ordinary  mind. 

Again,  the  kindergarten,  like  the 
youngest  child  in  the  family,  receives 
special  favors.  It  is  given  the  largest, 
sunniest,  airiest  room  in  the  school 
building;  it  is  given  expensive  and 
olalx)rato  equipment;  the  hours  are 
shorter,  the  numbers  to  a  teacher  are 
smaller,  and  the  conditions  for  good 
work  are  altogether  more  favorable 
than  else'whero  in  the  schools. 

In  view  of  all  this,  the  grade 
teacher  with  her  forty  or  fifty  pupils, 
her  longer  hours,  and  her  meager 
oqui])mont,  sometimes  has  a  vague 
fooling  that  she  has  been  discrimi- 
nat(Ml  against.  It  is  not  to  bo  won- 
dered at  that  at  times  she  is  inclined 
to  be  somewhat  critical,  especially  if 
she  receives  children  from  a  kinder- 
garten where  the  teacher  mistakes  a 
soft  sentimentality  for  love,  license 
for  freedom,  and  self-will  for  origi- 
nality, and  the  children,  in  conse- 
quence, prove  to  be  pert,  restless,  im- 
patient under  restraint,  and  disol)e- 


<liont.  Under  such  conditior 
hardly  to  bo  blamed  if  she 
questions  the  ])ractical  value 
kindergarten,  not  with  stand 
fine  theories  and  expensive 
inent. 

Such,  in  my  judgment,  a 
of  the  causes  Avhich  have  I 
kindergarten  from  becoming 
ganic  part  of  the  school  systei 
important  question  is.  How 
greater  degree  of  luiity  l)e 
about  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  kindc 
teacher  must  get  over  the  ic 
she  belongs  to  a  privileged  el 
is  therefore  entitled  to  more  c 
ation  than  her  fellow-teacher 
luis  a  glorious  field  to  work 
she  is  working  in  it  with  ra 
and  devotion,  and  has  accon 
and  is  accomplishing  marve' 
suits;  but  she  must  realize  t 
can  do  her  best  work  only  av 
looks  beyond  her  own  border 
must  view  the  whole  field  oi 
tion,  and  especially  must  sh 
the  conditions  existing  in  t 
grade,  so  that  she  may  the  bet 
pare  her  children  to  meet  thes 
tions.  She  should  visit  frc 
the  grades  above  her  own.  Sh( 
be  ready  to  assist  in  songs  an< 
in  the  afternoon  in  the  first  i 
ond  grades, — out  of  doors  in 
able  weather,  otherwise  in  t 
dergarten  room.  She  should  b 
and  Avilling  to  ai^^sist  the  first  ; 
ond  grade  teachers  in  takin 
children  into  the  country  f< 
lessons.  In  ovorv  way 
should  she  show  that  her  inte 
tends  beyond  the  walls  of  h 
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dndergarten.  She  should  recognize 
that  at  present  the  ordinary  primary 
teacher  is  working  under  difficult 
conditions  and  she  should  stand 
ready,  as  opportunities  offer,  to  lend 
a  helping  hand. 

On   the  other  hand,   the  primary 
teacher,    especially    the    first    grade 
teacher,  should  know  the  aims  of  the 
kindergarten  and  the  methods  used  to 
reach  those  aims.     I  hope  the  time 
will  soon  come  Avhen  every  normal 
school  girl  intending  to  teach  in  the 
primary  grades  will  be  required  to 
take  at  least  a  partial  kindergarten 
course.    One  of  the  most  satisfactory 
things  I  ever  did  was  to  take  up  the 
study  of  the  Education  of  Man  Avith 
all  my  teachers.     Teachers  of  every 
grade  found  help  and  inspiration  in 
it      The  teachers  above  the  kinder- 
garten ought  to  know  how  profoundly 
their  grades  have  been  influenced  by 
the  kindergarten  and  how  great  their 
debt  is  to  the  kindergarten.     In  my 
own  city,  conditions  in  the  first  grade 
are  constantly  improving,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  improvement  is  largely 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  kindergar- 
ten.   The  course  is  saner,  the  hours 
are  shorter,  the  average  number  of 
pupils  per  teacher  is  constantly  de- 
creasing.    Ten   years    ago   in    Paw- 
^ket  the  average  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher  in   the  first  grade  was 
"^irty-nine,    five    years    ago    it   was 
^irty-three,  and  to-day  it  is  thirty- 
one. 

So  much  for  what  the  teachers 
^•^^nwelves  can  do  to  bring  the  kin- 
dergarten into  vital  union  with  the 
«cWl  system.  And  I  believe  that 
"wre  can  be  done  by  them  than  by  all 


other  agencies  combined.  Yet  there 
are  certain  important  questions 
which  must  be  passed  upon  by  the 
school  authorities  before  the  kinder- 
garten can  become  fully  adjusted. 

Two  years  ago  I  took  occasion  to 
ascertain  certain  facts  in  regard  to 
the  status  of  the  kindergarten  in  sev- 
enteen representative  New  England 
cities  and  ten  large  cities  outside  of 
New  England.  In  scarcely  a  city 
did  T  find  that  it  Avas  possible  for  all 
children  of  kindergarten  age  to  re- 
ceive kindergarten  training.  If  kin- 
dergartens are  worth  supporting  at 
all,  ought  we  not  to  provide  enough 
of  them,  so  that  their  advantages  may 
be  enjoyed  by  all  children  ?  I  found 
that  children  were  admitted  to  the 
kindergarten  at  almost  any  age,  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  kindergar- 
ten almost  any  length  of  time,  and 
were  admitted  to  the  first  grade  at 
almost  any  age.  All  this  seems  to 
indicate  that  we  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  any  very  firm  belief  as  to  the  pre- 
cise place  which  the  kindergarten 
should  occupy  or  as  to  the  precise 
work  which  it  should  accomplish.  I 
think  that  we  could  not  do  a  better 
thing  than  to  see  if  some  agreement 
in  regard  to  certain  fundamental 
points  upon  this  vital  question  could 
not  be  reached. 

We  hear  frequently  about  the  gap 
between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
first  grade.  The  more  I  have  studied 
the  question  the  more  I  have  become 
convinced  that  there  need  be  no  gap. 
Wherever  a  gap  exists  it  is  generally 
because  children  are  admitted  to  the 
first  grade  too  early.  In  my  opinion, 
the  greatest  waste  of  energy,  time  and 
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nioiicy  that  can  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  school  system  is  in  the  first 
grade,  where  the  teachers  are  at- 
tempting with  infinite  patience  to 
teach  children  things  that  they  are 
too  immature  to  grasp.  I  have  come 
to  believe  firmly  in  what  Superin- 
tendent Maxwell  of  New  York  said 
in  his  annual  report  two  years  ago. 
He  said :  "The  kindergarten  has  long 
since  passed  the  experimental  stage. 
It  has  demonstrated  its  usefulness. 
Argument  is  no  longer  needed  to 
show  the  wisdom  of  its  founders. 
Educators  are  agreed  that  the  proper 
school  for  children  under  six  years  of 
age  is  the  kindergarten.  Children 
under  six  have  no  part  or  lot  in  the 
work  of  the  grades. 

**Tho  lower  grades  of  our  elemen- 
tary schools  are  crowded  to  excess. 
Take  out  of  them  the  children  under 
six  and  place  them  in  the  kindergar- 
tens— in  houses,  if  necessary,  other 
than  the  regular  school  buildings — 
and  the  prol)lem  of  how  to  meet  the 
demands  for  '^chorJ  accommodations 
is  ill  great  measure  solved.  This, 
ho\vov(»r,  is  not  the  chief  reason  for 
uuikiug  the  proposed  change.  The 
chief  reason  is,  not  that  five-year-old 
children  :ire  choking  u]>  the  lower 
elementary  grades,  but  that  these 
children  are,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  injured  by  being  set  to  do 
grade  work.  The  organized  play 
and  the  symbolic  teaching  of  the  kin- 
dergarten constitutes  the  only  form 
of  school  teaching  from  which  they 
derive  benefit;  and  the  benefit  they 
derive  from  it  in  the  development  of 
their  intellectual,  physical  and  moral 
natures  is  very  great." 


This  reconnnendation  li 
adopted  and  kindergartenB  i 
rapidly  established  evei 
tliroughout  New  ^'ork  city,  < 
in  the  crowded  districts. 

Again,    every    child    ente 

kindergarten  should  stay  at 

year.     If  a  child  enters  at 

slionld  stay  two  yeai*s,  and  tl 

should  be  made  so  full  and 

progressive  that  he  would  i 

tire<l  of  the  kindergarten. 

my  mind  is  one  of  the  great 

lenis    before  the   kindergart 

to  minister  to  the  needs  of 

first  year  and  the  second  y 

dren  in  the  kindergarten  wit 

rificing  the   interests   of  eit 

sometimes  happens  that  chil 

young  to  begin  the  formal 

the  first  grade  are  reported 

teachers  as  having  outgrown 

dergarten  stage.     They  say 

children  have  become  bored 

kindergarten.     Is  it  possible 

teachers  themselves  are  to  bla 

they    j)ursue    a    narrow    rou: 

that  from  lack  of  a  rich  an( 

and    progressive  course  the 

:ifter   a    time   find    the   kind 

ilat,    stale    and    unprofitable 

riMuedy  h(u*e  is  to  introduce  i 

order    of    pure    kindergarte 

rather  than  to  introduce  littl 

opatliic  doses  of  first  grade 

and    writing.     If    the    kind< 

work  is  c^f  the  ri^^ht  sort  and 

is  enough  of  it,  if  the  kind< 

tea(»her  knows  first  grade  w< 

the  first  grade  teacher  knows 

garten  work,  and  if  the  firs 

course  is  but  the  natural  and 

extension  of  the  work  of  the 
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jarten,  I  can  see  no  chance  for  a  gap 
jet  ween  the  kindergarten  and  first 
grade  nor  any  necessity  for  a  transi- 
tion  school   to   fill   np   the   supposed 

gap- 
In    the   kindergarten    the    natural 

activities  of  the  child  are  organized 
and    directed    for^    educative    ends. 
^Inch  of  the  real  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten is  performed  under  the  guise 
of  play.     In  the  first  grade,  however, 
the  normal  child  demands  real  work 
and  delights  in  it.     Xevertheless  the 
instinct  of  play  is  still  strong,  and 
abundant    opportunities    should    be 
offered   for    its    gratification.      The 
practical  unity  between  the  kinder- 
.    garten  and  the  first  grade  will  be  seen 
when  it  is  considered  that  all  of  the 
activities  of  the  kindergarten  may  be 
carried  on  in  the  first  grade  in  ad- 
vanced forms,  while,  at  first,  but  a 
single  new  subject  is  added. 

Precisely  the  same  kind  of  nature 
work  may  be  carried  on  in  the  first 
grade  as  was  carried  on  in  the  kinder- 
garten, and  with  the  same  spirit. 
Success  in  this  work,  in  the  first 
grade  as  in  the  kindergarten,  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  intelligence, 
^thusiasm  and  good  sense  of  the  in- 
^ridnal  teacher.  Precisely  the  same 
nnd  of  work  in  literature  and  lan- 
g^ge  may  be  carried  on  in  the  first 
grade  as  was  carried  on  in  the  kinder- 
prten.  Indeed,  many  of  the  favor- 
*^  kindergarten  stories  should  be  re- 
puted. Both  the  kindergarten 
^^er  and  the  first  grade  teacher 
"*^e  great  opportunities  and  great 
'^fusibilities  in  this  work.  Much 
"SO  should  be  made  of  rote  songs,  and 
here  again  the  old  kindergarten  fa- 


vorites should  be  used  and  many  new 
songs  added.  All  technical  work  in 
music  should  {ye  reserved  for  later 
grades.  Far  more  should  bo  made 
of  games  in  the  first  grade  than  is 
generally  made  at  present,  and,  as 
has  been  already  suggested,  the  kin- 
derfijarten  teachers  should  assist  in 
these  games  from  time  to  time.  The 
manual  work  in  the  first  grade  should 
be  the  direct  outgrowth  of  that  in  the 
kindergarten.  In  general,  the  first 
grade  course  is  weak  on  the  manual 
side,  ifucli  of  the  so-called  "busy 
work''  nuist  give  way  to  work  that  is 
truly  educative. 

Wliile  there  is  no  effort  in  the  kin- 
dergarten to  teach  numl)er,  yet  the 
children  in  dealing  with  the  Gifts 
and  other  material  are  constantly 
brought  into  contact  with  number  re- 
lations, and  the  children  deal  with 
these  relations  in  a  natural  and  vital 
way.  There  should  be  no  formal 
number  work  in  the  first  grade,  but 
the  children  should  be  led  to  deal 
simply  and  naturally  with  such  mag- 
nitudes and  number  relations  as  they 
encounter  in  their  daily  experiences. 
In  this  Avay  they  are  laying  the  best 
possible  foundation  in  the  c<mcreto 
for  the  later  numl>er  work,  and  the 
knowledge  they  thus  gain  will  be 
vital  and  practical.  Pleasuring,  com- 
paring, and  especially  counting, 
should  be  encouraged  and  opportuni- 
ties offered  therefor.  Heading  is  the 
only  new  subject,  and  in  many  case*^ 
even  this  might  better  bo  ])ost])«>nod 
for  a  time. 

With  a  first  grade  course  modeled 
on  the  lines  just  indicated  an<l  with 
first  grade  teachers  able  to  carry  out 
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such  a  course  in  the  true  spirit,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  great  break 
•  could  exist  between  the  kindergarten 
and  the  first  grade. 

Two  years  ago,  w^hen  the  practical 
value  of  the  kindergarten  was  receiv- 
ing some  discussion  in  my  own  city, 
T  attempted  to  get  some  light  on  the 
following  points:  first,  Avhat  the  first 
grade  teachers  actually  thought  about 
the  value  of  the  kindergarten,  and, 
second,  what  the  effect  of  kindergar- 
ten training  was  upon  the  promotion 
of  first  grade  children.  The  results 
of  my  investigation  proved  interest- 
ing, and  are  briefly  as  follows: — 

Most  of  the  first  grade  teachers  re- 
ported that  the  behavior  of  kinder- 
garten children  was  not  so  good  as 
was  that  of  children  fresh  from  home. 
They  agreed  with  great  unanimity, 
however,  that  kindergarten  children 
had  greater  powers  of  observation 
and  expression;  that  they  had  better 
r'ontrol  of  the  body,  especially  of  the 
hand ;  that  their  ability  to  accomplish 
first  grade  work  was  greater,  and  that 
in  consequence  they  generally  fin- 
ished the  work  of  the  grade  in  one 
year. 

In  order  to  ascertain  if  possible 
whether  kindergarten  children  actu- 
ally ma<le  better  progress  in  the  first 


grade  than  did  children  of  the 
age  without  kindergarten  tra 
the  following  facts  were  discov 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  children 
ing  school  under  five  years  and 
months  w^ithout  kindergarten 
ing  failed  of  promotion  at  the  e 
the  year,  while  only  thirty-fiv 
cent,  of  the  children  entering  i 
same  age  with  kindergarten  tra 
failed  of  promotion.  Thirty-nii 
cent,  of  the  children  entering  he 
the  ages  of  five  years  and 
months  and  six  years  without  k: 
garten  training  failed,  while  onl 
teen  per  cent,  of  the  children 
ing  at  the  same  age  with  kind 
ten  training  failed  of  promotior 
Of  children  six  years  and  ovi 
tering  without  kindergarten 
ing,  twenty-one  per  cent,  fail 
promotion,  while  only  ten  per 
of  the  ohihlren  of  correspondin 
with  kindergarten  training  f 
From  those  figures  two  facts  se 
stand  out  very  clearly:  first,  tha 
dergarten  training  does  prepj 
child  for  the  work  of  the  first  g 
and,  second,  that  the  average 
under  six  years  is  not  yet  rea 
enter  upon  the  work  of  the  pr: 
school  and  to  pursue  the  w^ork 


vantage. 


Economy  no  more  means  saving  money  than  spending 
money.  It  means  spending  and  savin^:,  whuthur  time  or 
money  or  anything  else,  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 


MUSICAL  MOMENTS  WITH  CHILDREN,  OR,  THE  ART 
OF  DEVELOPING  THE  MUSICAL  SIDE 
OF  CHILD  NATURE. 

By  Daisy  Fairchild  Shekman,  Providence,    K.  I. 


Introductory. 

A      CHILD   of  nine,   passionately 
fond  of  music  yet  somewhat 
deficioBt   in    the    expression    of   the 
more    difficult  intervals  and  rhythms, 
trained  herself    (in   great   priv^acy) 
foT  several  years.     She  feared  morti- 
fication in  school  should  the  master 
notice  that  she  did  not  sing  all  the 
lesson,  and  she  wished  intensely  that 
she  possessed  the  ability  to  do  it.  The 
child  had  a  music  teacher,  but  during 
lesson  time  there  was  enough  to  be 
done  in  correcting  notes  and  finger- 
ing. 

One  auspicious  day  the  young  girl 
happened  on  Robert  Schumann's 
Mciee  to  Youiixj  Mttsida/ts,  After 
ife  perusal  her  comment  was,  "I 
never  heard  of  doing  such  things! 
Wiy  have  not  my  teachers  required 
ine  to  undertake  some  of  them?" 
There  was  also  a  feeling  of  great  dis- 
appointment at  the  impracticability 
^^  other  parts  of  the  Advice  in  her 
^se,  and  a  feeling  of  dislike  toward 
^r.  Robert  Schumann  for  implying 
™t  if  one  could  not  do  these  things 
^^^  could  not  become  musical.  But 
"le  Advice  lingered  hali  consciously 


during  the  years  that  followed,  and 
influenced  the  student's  work. 

Finally  came  a  time  when  the 
young  girl,  grown  to  be  a  woman  and 
the  mother  of  three  young  children, 
began  to  plan  and  to  think  for  these 
little  ones.  As  to  their  musical  train- 
ing, she  felt  confident  that  she  could 
make  a  bridge  here  and  a  stairway 
there  and  rescue  them  from  some  of 
the  weary,  discouraging  by-patha 
which  do  indeed  generally  lead  no- 
where, because  those  who  are  the 
keepers  and  guides  in  the  realm  of 
music  are  them^^clves  so  perfectly  at 
home  there  that  they  are  totally  un- 
conscious of  the  inability  of  hosts  of 
young  pilgrims  to  pass  with  ease  and 
safety  from  one  place  of  difiiculty  to 
another.  Consequently,  the  little 
pilgrims,  with  weariness,  and  discour- 
agement, trudge  solemnly  along,  sel- 
dom able  to  snatch  any  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  place  from  their  inability 
to  reach  them.  What  wonder  that 
nianv  of  them  come  to  disbelieve  en- 
tirely in  the  ^'pleasures"  and  heartily 
wish  they  were  not  obliged  ''  to  gon 
on  pilgrimage  ''  I 

Through  normal  training  and  kin- 
dergarten study,  the  mother  had  re- 
ceived much  help.     The  striking  pas- 
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sages  relative  to  the  teaching  of  music 
in  the  Education  of  Man*  by  Froebel 
seemed  to  promise  interesting  experi- 
mentation, and  Avere  put  to  the  test  in 
the  musical  training  of  the  youngest 
children.     The  suggestions  of  Schu- 
mann   and    Froebel    furnished    the 
principles  and  some  of  the  methods 
by  which  a  natural  and  very  elemen- 
tary course  in  music  was  conceived. 
So    fruitful    did    the    original    prin- 
ciples prove  that  they  have  not  failed, 
since    the    ince])tion    of    tlie    course 
eight  years  ago,  to  yield  fresh  and 
abundant  suggestion  for  every  occa- 
si(Hi.     As  each  l)ud  of  musical  devel- 
o|)mcnt  was  put  forth,  the  rtim])le  mu- 
sichI   atmosphere  in   which  the  chil- 
dren lived  seemed  to  furnish  the  ele- 
ments calculated  to  assist  its  unfold- 
ing.    Delighted,  and  often  surprised 
at  the  unusual  degree  and  kind  of 
growth,  the  mother  felt  the  necessity 
of  recording  for  future  reference  the 
observations  and  results  so  fast  accu- 
mulatiug.     Rumors  were  floating  in 
th*^  air:     '*Tlio  (»bild  must  have  been 
unusually      talented      ti)      do      these 
things!''     '*It  is  ])erfectly  wonderful 
how  it  brings  music  out  of  those  chil- 
dren !''     ^^Afrs.  P.  and  T  are  full  of 
enthusiasm  over  the  way  those  chil- 
dren  played   and    sang."     ^*Did   she 
transpose    that    herself?     The    little 
mouse !"    ''  I  Tow  nuicli  of  that  did  she 
compose  without  help?''     And  even 
a  great  man  from  Eoston  declared, 
"WTiy,  these  compositions  are  as  good 
as  any  of  the  same  grade  of  difficulty 
that  are  published!"     It  is  difficult 
to   protect   the   little   ])ilgrims   from 

♦$98. 


hearing  injudicicMis  commei 
they  generally  appear  to  be  to 
occu]>ied  with  the  business  in  ! 
give  it  much  notice.  They 
consider  that  what  they  do 
thing  wonderful,  because  th 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  gro\ 
every  direction.  They  kno^ 
every  child  who  undertakes  it 
the  same,  even  if  he  *^has  n< 
*V-an't  sing  any  more  than  ; 
**never  sang  a  note  in  his  life. 
no  music  in  him,"  **has  no  s< 
rhythm,"  *'cannot  tell  one  tun 
another,"  (U*  even  if  **none  of  h 
ily  are  musical,"  and  so  on.  1 
the  writer  has  (-(luio  ta  have  n 
whatever  that  any  reason  can 
other  than  actual  nuil-format 
the  inner  (»ar,  why  any  child 
remain  unnuisical.  Xot  even 
niindedness  can  stand  in  the  \ 
has  been  ])roven  by  the  giving 
tatas  and  oj)erettas  by  this  c 
peoj>l(»  in  the  State  institutions 
Moines,  la.,  and  Fort  Wayne 
in  a  way  to  give  ])leasure  to  ai 
ligent  audience. 

This  collectiiJTi  of  methods, 
and  observations  I  biive  chri 
Mus'u'dl  Monnnfsi.  There  is  r 
new  in  the  name,  but  it  will  I 
that  there  is  fitness  in  it,  sin 
very  esscMice  of  success  in  tlic 
lies  in  only  momentary  conceni 
whenever  oj)j)ort unity  j)resents 
I  do  not  wish  t(»  have  any  p 
''turning  the  American  mothei 
upon  her  children"  to  any  grea 
tent  than  she  now  is.  l>ut  I  v 
give  her  an  idea  (»f  what  a  ne\ 
for  enjoyment  there  is  in  the  : 
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Vistening    to    sounds    and    imitating 
^em,  and  in  rhythmic  plays  which 
strengthen    the   rliythmic   sense    and 
^^nhance  tlie  power  of  the  imagina- 
tion while  at  the  same  time  training 
<^rtain  muscles  and  encouraging  the 
simple,  natural  use  of  the  voice  from 
an  early  age.     I  desire  to  treat  in  the 
'>roadc^t  way  of  the  general  develop- 
^ont  i>i  the  music  sense  and  the  care 
of  the  child* s  voice,  for  the  purpose 
ofp:iv\ng  all  children  what  belongs  to 
them    by  right — good  musical  ability 
and     fjood   voices.     The  Avork  is   for 
the    a  verage   child,    and   for   the   so- 
calle-cl    unmusical    of    whatever    age, 
thoii^li  it  also  p:ives  just  the  system- 
atic,   thorough  training  which  the  tal- 
ented  need.     T  have  be^n  fortunate 
in  having  had  no  cases  of  especial 
ma«*ical  talent  to  deal  with. 

X  aturally  such  a  work  would  ap- 
peal    first   of    all   to   the    thoughtful 
motlier,  since  she  has  every  possible 
opportunity  to  observe  and  assist  de- 
velopment.    But  the  work  is  capable 
of  application  by  the  kindergartner, 
™"sic   teacher    and    primary    school 
teaeher — by  all  who  are  interested  to 
*^     the   coming    generation    one    of 
^^f'^icians,  not  merely  piano  players ; 
^^^    it  stimulates  the  creative  faculty 
*'     tie    earliest    possible    age,    and 
"**fcc2s    musical     symbols    constitute 
Hvinigr  things. 

*-  should  like  to  come  into  as  close 
^^^^ct  as  possible  with  mothers,  and 
^^^  all  teacliers  of  children  from 
^^  kindergarten  into  the  primary 
P^^lcs,  who  wish  to  assist  their  cbil- 
dif^ti  musically.  Let  all  who  desire 
^  Open  up  the  hidden  springs  of 
^^«ic,  which   surely  exist  in  every 


child,  put  into  practice  with  at  least 
one  child  the  ideas  herein  suggested. 
The  questions  given  below  might 
servo  as  a  nucleus  for  a  very  interest- 
ing report  of  progress  and  expe- 
riences. 

1.  ^ame  of  child. 

2.  Ago. 

3.  Nationality. 

4.  Residence. 

5.  At  what  age  did  the  child  first 
show  interest  in  melody?  How  was 
this  interest  shown  ?  Specify  in  what 
style  of  music, — whether  religious, 
martial,  amusing,  ot  associated  with 
home  or  nature.  Give  the  name  of 
the  composition,  and  of  the  author 
and  publisher  of  this  composition. 

G.  At  what  age  did  the  child  first 
show  appreciation  of  rhythm?  TTow 
was  it  showTi  ? 

7.  At  what  age  did  the  child 
first  l>ogin  to  appreciate  or  attempt 
rhyme  ?    ^^^lat  was  the  rhyme  ? 

8.  Were  the  child's  own  musical 
expressions  imitative  or  original? 
Especially  is  the  original  expression 
a  mirror  of  the  child's  true  musical 
status  and  the  basis  of  further  devel- 
opment. 

9.  Make  a  list  of  the  songs  (music) 
most  easily  learned  and  actually 
sun  a  by  the  youngest  children. 

10.  Learn  to  make  observations 
accurately.  Please  record  them  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  occurrence, 
and  do  not  let  the  child  know  that  he 
is  being  observed. 

In  the  Mtisical  Record  andReview, 
published  by  the  Oliver  Ditson  Co., 
Boston,  beginning  with  January, 
190*),  is  a  home  department  of  musi- 
cal instruction  invaluable  to  anyone 
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who    wishes    to    supplement    or    to 
broaden  her  knowledge  of  music. 

As  young  children  instinctively 
raise  their  voices  by  steps  rather  than 
by  half-steps,  it  may  be  that  songs 
based  on  the  pentatonic  scale'  (having 
neither  fourth  nor  seventh),  known 
as  the  old  Scotch  or  Chinese  scale, 
would  be  the  easiest  ones  for  them  to 
sing  at  first.  The  music  of  Thfre  is 
a  Happif  TjTtnff  and  Auld  LfWfj  St/ne 


is  based  on  this  scale.  Kindly  send 
me  the  full  title  and  name  of  pub- 
lisher, if  possible,  of  every  song  of 
this  class  known  to  you.  T  should  \)C 
glad  to  receive  also  a  copy  of  the 
record  you  make.*  Doubtless  there 
will  be  something  in  it  of  value  to 
others. 


*  Send  to  MrH.  Daisy  Fairchild  Sherman,  227  Irvinir 
Ave..  I*r<»vldence,  U.  1. 


A  SHEAF  OF  THANKSGIVING  READINGS. 


THANKSGIVING- 
Br  Richard  Biktom. 

Time  of  the  clear,  crisp  air  and  the 
frosts  at  morn ; 

Hark  to  the  ringing  out<ioor  games 
and  glee ! 

Shame  on   the  dum])s  and'  the  long- 
face  ways  forlorn, — 
Let  Jollity 

Have  her  limir,  h(»r  turn  at  heartsome 
living. 

B(»  now  Th:ink!=^givingl 
Indoors  the  hearth-fires  glow  and  the 

faces  shine; 
Shine    the    tables,     too,     with    their 

goodly  cheer; 
Pensive  thoughts  and  dreams  of  the 

Long  Ago, 

These  be  here. 
But  subtly  change<l  to  joy  by  Time's 

sure  leaven. 

Far   and   wide   the   kin-ties   stretch, 
and  <^alI 


Shattered  circles  back  to  the  haunt  ^ 

of  youth ; 
Ah,   how  magic-dear  these  meeting^ 
all! 

Such  days,  in  sooth, 
Foresha]>e   us   for   that  larger  home 
which  men  name  Heaven. 
—The  Outlook'. 

WHEAT,  AND  THE  BREAD  OF  LIFE. 

Through  the  bread  that  Christ 
broke  one  evening  in  sign  of  redeem- 
ing sacrifice  and  everlasting  commun- 
ion, we  (»an  say  that  wheat  entered 
into  its  ai><>the(Kis.  Nothing  that 
concerns  it  is  indilFerent  to  us.  \Miat 
poetry  in  its  sowing!  in  the  black 
furrows  to  which  laborious  hands  are 
confiding  the  bn^id  of  the  morrow  I 
*  *  *  From  the  <lay  that  it  comes 
out  of  the  earth  to  the  last  rays  of  the 
October  sun, — throughout  the  long 
sleep  of  winter  and  the  awakening  in 
the  spring  to  the  harvt^st  in  August, 
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■ — our  anxious  attention  follows  the 

evolution  of  the  tender  green  blade 

iei>tined  to  become  the  nourishment 

of  men.     In  time  it  is  a  swelling  sea 

of  green,   constellated   with   poppies 

and  cornflowers.    *  *  *  When  July 

comes,  the  fields  look  like  gold;  and 

when  the  wind  blows  and  rustles  the 

stalks  together,  we  seem  already  to 

hear  tlie  grain  running  in  the  bushel 

measures.     In  fine  weather  the  bread 

siDgs  in  the  wheat  field;  but  if  the 

Wizon     darkens,     a     shiver     runs 

^Aroiigh  the  stalks  as  if  through  the 

ieax-t  of  a  j)casant.  *  *  *  At  last  is 

tie     liarvest,  the  bam,  the  threshers. 

Thon  comes  the  grinding  in  the  mill 

and    the  kneading  by  bakers  or  house- 

\rir^s.     The  bread   is  on  the  table. 

Before  eating  it,  think  that  it  is  the 

fruit;  of  the  labor  of  men  and  the  Son 

^f    God.     Take  it  in  gratitude  and 

frati^-rnal  love.  Do  not  suffer  a  crumb 

^f   it:  to  be  lost.     Break  it  willingly 

^'itlx  those  who  have  none.     As  the 

^^'»ri<3  blows,  as  the  fountain  gushes, 

^^    t^lie  morning  brightens,  so  wheat 

.fi^-OAsvs,— for  all. 

— Charles  Wagner, 

"^■^^^  POWER  OF  THE  LITTLE  AND 
THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE 
OBSCURE. 

V^at  is  more  inspiring  than  au- 

^"^^■^n,  with  the  proofs  of  harvest  fuU- 

"^^53  everywhere?    Here  is  the  result 

^'       long,  careful  preparation.      Line 

^^       line,   day  on   day,   law  on   law, 

^^•^^dily  the  processes  have  gone  on, 

^^*^  t:il  the  October  suns  shine  on  Na- 

^^^*^'8  triumphs  in  field  and  on  hill- 

^l^ope, — ^triumphs,  indeed,  in  a  grand 

^^y  and  on  a  majestic  scale. 

IJut  how  has  the  glory  come,  and 


by  what  mighty  means  has  this  mar- 
velous array  been  accomplished? 
Through  the  power  of  the  little  and 
the  strength  of  the  obscure.  Atoms 
of  all  kinds,  atoms  in  every  form, 
have  combined,  pouring  ceaseless, 
constructive  force  into  the  myriad 
channels  of  summer  growth ;  and  here 
these  atoms  appear  in  the  wondrous 
whole,  so  beautiful,  so  impressive,  so 
inspiring. 

— Edward  A,  Horton, 

A  LETTER  OF  GRATITUDE. 

A  school  teacher  in  a  northern  city 
recently  received  this  letter: — 

My  dear  Teacher:  When  I 
left  you  I  went  West  and  have  trav- 
eled over  the  Kockies.  I  was  in  the 
mines  several  years,  two  years  pros- 
pecting in  Smoky  Gulch  until  I  dis- 
covered the  Alice  Brown  mine.  In- 
closed is  a  check  for  five  hundred 
dollars,  the  first  gold  taken  from  the 
mine.  Take  it.  It  is  yours.  You 
earned  it,  getting  the  bad  out  of  me. 
I  have  been  offered  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  mine.  When  it  is  sold, 
I  am  coming  to  see  the  woman  who 
made  a  man  out  of  a  bad  boy.  I 
remain,  as  ever,  yours. 

Jack  Rugoles. 

A  THANKSGIVING  PHILOSOPHY. 

I  have  told  you  of  the  Spaniard 
who  always  put  on  his  spectacles 
when  about  to  eat  cherries,  that  they 
might  look  bigger  and  more  tempt- 
ing. In  like  manner  I  make  the 
most  of  my  enjoyments ;  and,  though 
I  do  not  east  my  eyes  away  from  mv 
tronbles,  I  pack  them  in  as  little  com- 
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pass  as  T  can  for  my^^lf,  and  never     Eaeh  morning  a  rhyme, 
let  them  annoy  others.  And  the  sun  and  the  hill  are 

— Robert  Southey.  lovers; 


A  PATRIOTIC  THANKSGIVING. 

Whatever  has  made  our  people 
stronger  in  principle,  broader  in 
view,  higher  in  aspiration,  more  lib- 
eral, more  hone-^t  and  more  concerned 
in  tJie  happiness  of  each  other  is 
cause  for  thanksgiving.  For  all  that 
has  elevated  our  people  in  spirit,  let 
thanks  be  given. 

— The  Boston  Transcript, 

THE  LAST  FURROW. 
Bt  Tiieodorb  Roberts. 

i I  el  low  the  grapes  are, — 

Pur])le  as  gloamings  that  flee ; 

Yellow  the  corn  in  the  husk, 
And  scarlet  the  haws  in  the  tree. 

Wide-winged  the  geese  go, 

Swift  and  crying  and  crossing  the 
stars. 
Foreseeing  the  snow. 

The  hoar  frost  lies  white  on  the 
bars. 

This  is  the  royal  time: 

The  partridges  out  of  their  covers. 


The  cattle  in  stall. 

The  pastures  forsaken  and  lone 
Firelight  in  tlie  hall. 

And  the  thistle-seeds  withered  j 
bloA\ni ; 

I'he  last  furrow  turned, 

With  the  great  moon  watching, 
white. 
The  oxen  can  rest  now. 

For  the  ponds  will  be  frozen 

night. 

— Selecten 

A  THANKSGIVING  GRACE. 

*  *   "   Fragrant  harvests  fill 
Our  spacious  bams  from  roof  to  i 
All  is  sheltered.     Let  us  praise 
Him  who  rules  earth's  growing  di 
Gave  us  springtide's  impulse  good 
Made  the  summer's  amplitude. 
Lord,  thou  dost  for  all  provide. 
Hear  our  praise  at  harvest-tide. 
— From  At  Harvest-Tide,  by  Is 

Ogdcn  Ranhin,  in  The   C 

greqationalist. 


A  SHORT  time  ago  a  stranger  called  at  the  department  of 
finance  of  New  York  and  lianded  the  acting  controller  §300 
in  greenbacks.  lie  said  he  desired  to  contribute  this  sum  to 
tlie  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  because  of  their  efforts  in 
educating  the  young.  The  contribution  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  account  of  the  teachers'  retirement  fuiul. 


ONE  NAME  WAS  ELIZABETH. 


Bv  Annie  Ermatinger  Fraser,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 


I  T  was  the  last  Saturday  of  the 
summer  holidays.  The  Cran- 
Ijerry  District  School  would  open  on 
Monday,  but  so  far  no  teacher  had 
been    appointed. 

The  five  children  of  Springbrook 
Ivan<-li  sat  in  their  own  particular 
corner  behind  the  Balm  of  Gilead 
buslies,  discussing  the  situation. 
"Da<i  11  fetch  out  a  teacher  from 
to\oi  ;  you  need  n't  count  on  no  more 
holidays,"  said  Joe,  from  the  dis- 
4itifiil  height  of  his  sixteen  years, 
serenely  confident  in  the  fact  that  he 
^^as   too  big  for  school. 

t^red  and  Molly  began  reminis- 
cences of  the  last  teacher,  and  the 
teacher  before  last,  and  the  teach- 
er l>efore  that — even  unto  remotely 
dij?ta.nt  periods.  Joe  was  pretty 
lucky,  they  thought,  but  it  was 
^0  \ise  to  fret.  Whatever  variety  of 
teaclier  the  powers  that  be  should 
place  over  them  on  Monday  morning 
would  have  to  be  philosophically  ac- 
cepted. 

Elizabeth,  who  was  almost  six  and 
was  now  to  begin  her  education,  lis- 
tened to  the  others  eagerly  and  medi- 
tated. What  was  school  like,  any- 
way? To  go  away  up  the  road  and 
have  a  strange  man  or  woman  inter- 
view you  seemed  rather  dreadful. 
She  half  envied  Baby  Georgie  who 


was  paddling  his  bare  feet  in  the 
brook,  blissfully  unconcerned  with 
school  for  two  full  years  more.  Were 
teachers  "nice"  as  a  body?  Would 
they  ever  whip  yon  ?  Elizabeth  shiv- 
ered. Did  they  ever  tell  you  stories  ? 
Would  they — oh,  delight ! — ever  read 
to  you  out  of  a  book?  These  reflec- 
tions coursed  through  her  mind,  but 
she  said  nothing,  even  when  the  oth- 
ers teased,  "Lizzie  '11  be  scared  and 
want  to  come  home,  first  thing." 

"There  's  two  teachers  coming  up 
the  trail  now!"  said  Joe.  "So  you 
kids  can  comfort  yourselves  that 
there  '11  be  school  on  Monday,  you 
bet!"  and  with  this  classic  ejacula- 
tion the  eldest  hope  of  the  Caselton 
household  took  himself  off  down  to 
the  hayfield.  Georgie  trotted  after 
him.  The  other  three  peered  through 
the  sheltering  leaves  to  watch  the 
man  and  woman  who  walked  slowly 
up  to  the  house  in  the  blazing  August 
sunlight. 

"O  shucks !"  said  Fred,  after  long 
attempts  to  see  and  not  be  seen. 
"Guess  I  '11  see  all  the  teacher  /  want 
after  Monday.  Molly,  let 's  go  play 
in  the  barn."  Molly  needed  no  sec- 
ond suggestion,  and  Elizabeth  was 
left  mistress  of  the  situation.  The 
two  people  she  was  watching  soon  dis- 
appeared   within    the    roughly-he\vn 
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log  house  that  was  Lizzie's  home. 
After  a  time  she  was  emboldened  to 
creep  nearer  and  indulge  in  shy  peeps 
through  the  door  or  window  of  the 
sitting  room.  Her  mother  was  bus- 
tling about  preparing  lunch  for  the 
visitors.  The  gentleman  talked  a 
good  deal  and  seemed  to  make  jokes, 
Lizzie  thouglit.  She  did  not  hear 
much  from  the  ladv,  who  was  consid- 
erably amused  in  watching  Lizzie's 
reconnoiters.  Soon  their  eyes  met 
and  a  sudden  smile  came  over  the 
lady's  face  at  the  sight  of  the  serious 
blue  eyes  studying  her  tlirough  a 
chink  in  the  doorway. 

Lizzie  emerged  into  full  view, — a 
scrap  of  a  child,  with  her  little  bare 
feet  showing  below  her  old  blue 
pinny.  She  looked  steadily  at  the 
stranger  for  a  few  minutes,  ran  away, 
and  came  back  presently  witli  a  pussy 
almost  as  large  as  herself.  She  came 
fearlessly  up  to  the  lady  and  depos- 
ited the  cat  on  her  lap  with  the  intro- 
duction, "This  is  my  white  cat," 
given  in  a  clear  deliberate  tone. 
**\^Tiy,  see  there  now.  Miss  Forbes," 
exclaimed  her  mother,  **  Lizzie  hardly 
ever  takes  to  strangers."  But  Lizzie 
remained  by  Miss  Forbes's  side  till 
evening,  when  the  trustees  came  in. 
Mr.  Crawford,  who  had  come  at  the 
same  time  as  ^liss  Forbes  to  "see 
about  the  school,"  on  finding  that  "a 
married  man  with  a  family,"  al- 
though considered  (h^sirable,  diil  not 
get  any  more  salary  thin  an  unat- 
tached female  who  did  the  same 
work,  withdrew  his  application  and 
departed. 

There  were  two  other  applicants, 
but  Mr.   Oaselton   niled   the  Boanl 


and  Mrs.  Cliselton  ruled  him,  so 
Forbes  went  to  bed  teacher  of 
berry  District  School.  It  app 
that  Mrs.  Caselton  had  also  her  i 
for  as  the  shades  of  night  wer( 
ing  fast.  Miss  Forbes  heard  a 
dued  whisper  from  the  family 
room.  "Well,  Lizzie  took  t( 
right  off,  and  she  don't  hardly 
take  to  strangers.  Then  she  's  | 
go  to  school  Monday,  and 
would  n't  do  it  if  she  did  n't  lil 
teacher." 

On  Monday  morning.  Miss  F 
was  anxious  to  be  at  school  earl; 
no  such  idea  entered  Mr.  Case 
mind.  It  is  i)erhaps  needless  t 
that  this  was  to  be  her  first  e: 
ence  with  a  school,  and  Page's 
ory  and  Practice,  which  she  had 
diligently  perusing,  highly  r 
mended  that  a  new  teacher  shoi] 
on  the  premises  ready  to  greet 
scholar.  Trustee  Caselton  leis 
remarked,  however:  "There  air 
sort  of  rush.  I  reckon  you  '11 
quite  enough  of  them  kids  h 
winter 's  over."  So  it  was  tole 
near  ten  o'clock  (tell  it  not  in 
or  l)efore  the  Council  of  Publi 
struction)  when  a  small  compan 
out  through  the  woods,  looking  r 
as  if  thoy  intended  to  found  a 
Cf^lonv.  ilr.  Caselton's  tall, 
figure  marched  ahead.  Carryin 
•school  water  bucket,  with  its  se 
yards  of  rc^pc  artistically  festc 
about  him,  ho  swung  the  schoo' 
with  one  ham!  and  jangled  the  s 
1h*11  with  the  othor.  Miss  Forbej 
charge  of  her  rcgi-^tor  and  mark 
and  also  a  small  ptMlagogical  lil 
of  her   own.      Lizzie-    followed 
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^;^ter,    looking    very    dignified    ih    a 
-^if\k  starched  frock  and  boots  which 
^X"^^l^ij^^^  their  newness  by  delight- 
ful 1   squeaks.      Her   wisp   of   yellow 
\^£i  ir  had  been  brushed  very  hard  and 
ti^cl  into  a  diminutive  pigtail,  which 
Elizabeth    thought    must    give    her 
almost  a  grown-up  air.     She  clasped 
her  new  first  primer  to  her  he^rt,  and 
also  carried    a    large   cup   of   beans 
which  her  mother  had  presented  to 
her  on  leaving.     "I   thought  mnybe 
they  M  help  Lizzie  learn  to  count," 
she  had  said  half  apologetically  to  the 
teacher.     Tt  speaks  volumes  for  the 
sobriety  of  Elizabeth's  demeanor  that 
fully    half  of   the   beans   arrived   at 
school   after    a   half   mile's    journey 
along  a  rough  British  Columbia  trail. 
Fred  and  Molly  brought  up  the  rear 
of  the  procession  and  remarked  con- 
temptuously   to    each    other:     "Liz 
thinks  school 's  something  great !" 

Another  trustee  hove  in  sight  when 
they  reached  school,  and  also  a  group 
of  shy-looking  children,  assorted 
^izes,  nationalities  and  shades,  from 
fl^en-locked  Swedes  to  three-quarter 
Indians.  There  was  a  general  ab- 
'^noe  of  pencils,  pens,  ink,  copy- 
•^ks,  and  such  small  but  necessary 
trifles.  All  were  to  come,  however, 
next  time  Dad  goes  to  town.'' 
So  after  several  attempts  at  ques- 
tioning and  a  little  very  difiident 
fading,  the  school  resolved  itself 
into  a  corps  of  workers,  and  proceed- 
^  to  clean  up  the  school  generally 
^d  prepare  for  next  day.  Much 
^ore  energy  was  shown  in  sweeping, 
^dow-cleaning,  stove-blacking,  etc., 
than  had  been  displayed  in  the  sub- 
jects of  arithmetic  and  geography. 


Only  Lizzie  remained  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  She  ex- 
hausted all  the  scraps  of  chalk  she 
could  find  in  making  A's  over  as 
much  blackboard  as  she  could  reach 
up  to,  and  then,  after  a  time,  an- 
nounced :  "I  can  do  them  A's  now,  I 
want  some  more  lessons."  So  a  he- 
roic struggle  with  the  nine  digits  be- 
gan, lasting  far  beyond  that  after- 
noon. 1  and  4  were  charming,  but 
2's  and  S's  were  terrible  things ;  and 
for  months  afterwards,  even  when 
Lizzie  considered  herself  quite  ad- 
vanced, any  piece  of  paper  with  mys- 
terious markings,  either  at  home  or 
at  school,  was  set  down  as  containing 
''some  of  Lizzie's  3's."  This  3 
proved  very  perverse.  It  lay  on  its 
back,  on  its  face,  got  more  loops 
than  it  required,  or  came  out  with 
only  one,  like  a  backward  C ;  but  Liz- 
zie indefatigably  struggled  with  it, 
and  at  last  the  time  arrived  when  she 
could  look  back  triumphantly  and 
say,  "Miss  Forbes,  do  you  remember 
when  I  could  n't  make  3's  ?" 

"I  always  thought  Lizzie  'd  make 
a  scholar,"  her  mother  said  one  day, 
"because  whenever  she  'd  help  me  dry 
the  dishes,  she  'd  stick  at  it  till  the 
very  last  fork  was  done  and  put 
away.  Xow  Molly  there  'ud  be  ofiF 
at  play  or  fretting  before  we  was  half 
done."  So  true  it  is  that  character 
rather  than  ability  makes  progress 
possible. 

Little  Elizabeth  Caselton  had  abil- 
ity, however,  as  well  as  a  most  deter- 
mined character.  That  clear  little 
head  of  hers  soon  scoffed  at  the  num- 
ber combinations  which  the  half- 
breed    children    who    composed    the 
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cliart  and  first  primer  classes  found 
dark  mysteries.  Forthwith  she  de- 
manded the  privilege  of  "doing  sec- 
ond primer  sums."  Mrs.  Caselton 
proudly  explained  her  girFs  profi- 
ciency :  "You  see,  Liz  used  to  always 
add  up  the  preserve  bottles  in  the 
cui)l>oard  when  she  'd  get  on  a  chair 
and  dust  them  for  me."  Knowing 
what  stores  of  blackberry  and  rasp- 
berry jam  those  shelves  held,  Miss 
Forbes  felt  that  Lizzie  might  indeed 
lx)nst  of  mathematical  experience. 

The  Provincial  Board  of  Educii- 
tion  might  pass  regulations  prohibit- 
ing "home  study"  for  children  of 
tcMider  years,  bnt  Elizabeth  serenely 
disregarded  the^e  ]>rovisions  for  her 
w(»lfaro.  On  reaching  home  in  the 
afternoon  her  first  business  was  to  rid 
herself  of  embarrassing  shoes  and 
stockings;  her  second,  to  satisfy  her 
physical  hunger  with  a  sample  of 
anything  going  in  the  kitchen ;  and 
her  third  to  put  up  a  meek  little  peti- 
tion at  her  teacher's  door:  **Please, 
Miss  Forl»es,  l(»nd  me  a  book  to  read. 
My  hands  are  very  clean  and  Georgie 
slnnrr  touch  it."'  Having  obtained 
<I(*lighted  poss(»ssion  of  a  "grown-up 
book/'  slu^  wonbl  ]K>re  over  it  some- 
times for  an  honr.  It  did  not  signify 
in  the  least  whether  tlie  book  was 
^[other  Goose  or  Ibsen,  Herbert 
Spencer  or  Robinson  Crusoe,  because 
Elizabeth's  "reading"  at  that  stage  of 
the  game  simply  consisted  in  picking 
out  and  counting  the  dozen  or  so 
words  she  really  knew.  She  W(mld 
announce  gleefully  that  slu*  had 
found  twenty  "the's"  or  seventeen 
"and's"  on  one  page,  and  it  was  a  par- 
ticular source  of  grief  tliat  "grown- 


up books"  did  not  concern  tlien 
more  with  the  doings  of  the  "ca 
the  "rat,"  who  were,  she  felt,  o 
tried  friends. 

p]very  member  of  the  houseli 
t\irn  was  badgered  to  "He£ 
read,"  "Ask  me  some  spe 
**Give  me  some  sums" ;  and  wl 
the  elders  were  heartless  enoi 
defline  their  assistance,  she 
took  to  cultivate  Georgie's  min 
found  it  a  most  discouraging  j< 

li-ipid  as  was  Lizzie's  intell 
])rogress,  ^liss  Forbes  did  feel 
wh:it  ])aralyzed  when  one  afte 
the  little  girl  begged:  "Please, 
Forbes,  will  you  let  me  see 
IJrowning!"  After  the  mental 
had  subsi(le<l,  ^liss  Forln^s  foun 
great  interest  had  been  awa 
anun'g  the  children  by  the  fac 
she  sometimes  wore  b^o^\^l  bo 
hitherto  unknown  s])ecies  of  foe 
in  Cranberry,  and  Georgie  ha 
parted  the  thrilling  informatioi 
"Teacher  cleaned  them  with  st 
a  little  red  shiny  box."  If 
boots  required  blacking,  of  < 
brown  boots  needed  browni 
hence  Lizzie's  request. 

^fiss  Forbes  was  often 
ainu<(M]  by  the  thorough  obsen 
and  study  all  the  <letails  of  her 
nveived  among  these  little  peo; 
the  l)ackwo«Mls.  She  overheard 
and  Joe  (Migageil  in  a  somewhat 
e<l  argument  (»ne  <lay  over  their 
lections  of  her  varicms  ties  and 
ribbons.  A  deid«led  **scrap"  was 
avert<Ml  by  her  producing  both  i 
and  a  purple  riblxui.  thus  comfoi 
leaving  each  (»ond)attint  in  the 
An  old  ring  with   an  amethyst 
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^,-jis  a  source  of  never-ending  charm; 
Hi  ^  ^^^^  climax  was  reached  when  Miss 
V:>x'l>es  one  evening  wore  a  pair  of 
li  |.>pers  adorned  with  steel  buckles. 
J-fcC?  children  rapturously  called  on 
^--^ry  one  to  admire  "them  lovely 
li  jrVpers."  The  boys  questioned:  "I 
aif^l^^^  people  in  town  wears  lots  like 
t\icrin?"  And  Lizzie  and  Georgie  sat 
oil  ^'^^  floor,  each  embracing  one  foot, 
s^xt-oking  the  slipper  and  patting  the 
baekle  as  if  it  were  a  new  variety  of 
seTV  attractive  kitten. 

Lizzie  herself  had  strong  opinions 
upon  the  etiquette  of  dress ;  she  had 
a  curious  knack  of  keeping  herself 
clean,  like  a  bird,  no  matter  what  the 
tWs  experiences  were ;  while  Molly, 
after  an  equal  amount  of  maternal 
>cnibbinjj  and  combing  to  start  with, 
ill  ten  minutes'  time  could  be  de- 
]mM  upon  to  have  her  black  elf 
l«As  hanging  in  her  eyes,  and  visible 
smudges  on  hands,  face  and,  apparel. 
Lizzie  had  fixed  ideas  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  clean  pinafores  and  frocks ; 
*n<l  often  when  her  mother  con^iid- 
ered  one  quite  sufficiently  clean  for 
^tool,  it  found  no  favor  in  Lizzie's 
fastidious  eyes.  '"I  want  clean  pin- 
nies to  put  on,"  she  would  state  calm- 
b',  and  then  Avait  for  them.  Eliza- 
wth  never  fretted  or  stormed;  she 
sJDiply  persisted  in  that  quiet  way  of 
ners  which  eventually  won  the  day. 

Lizzie's  hair  had  to  be  done  early, 
JO  the  slim,  minute  pigtail  that  she 
^'^naidered  the  acme  of  propriety,  or 
''he  refused  to  come  to  the  family 
l>reakfast, — standing,  comb  in  hand, 
*^  the  head  of  the  steps  descending 
^0  the  kitchen,  and  reiterating  in  a 
I»^lite  but  determined  tone :  "Please, 


some^^ody  come  and  do  my  hair."  To 
Miss  Forbes's  mind,  Lizzie's  small 
serious  face  looked  much  sweeter  with 
the  little  loose  fair  locks  falling  about 
it,  b  such  was  not  I^izzie's  opinion. 
She  IS  usually  the  first  one  ready 
for  sci  i\  in  the  mornings,  and  would 
stand  h  3  a  little  sentinel  on  the  door- 
step wa.  'ng  for  Miss  Forbes  while 
her  energetic  mother  **hustled"  Fred 
and  Molly. 

One  of  the  main  attractions  school 
j)ossessed  in  Lizzie's  eyes  was  the  fact 
that  she  saw  "Gip"  every  day.  ^"Gip" 
(pronounced  with  "G"  hard)  was  the 
children's  nickname  for  Hugh  Gil- 
bert, a  lad  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  liv- 
ing on  a  neighboring  ranch.  He  was 
decidedly  the  most  advanced  scholar 
in  the  school,  and  Miss  Forbes  often 
inwardly  groaned  over  the  fact  that 
Hugh's  ability  to  surpass  any  other 
pupil  in  *^sums  and  spelling"  was  so 
certain,  that  he  seldom  found  it  neces- 
sary to  exert  himself  at  all. 

An  orphan,  he  had  been  adopted 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carmichael,  an  old 
Scotch  couple,  who,  to  use  a  Cran- 
berry expression,  "set  a  heap  of  store 
by  him"  and  firmly  believed  in  his 
remarkable  talents,  although  Mrs. 
Carmichael  especially  saw  to  it  that 
he  was  trained  up  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  that  he  was  judiciously 
snubbed  at  times. 

Lizzie  had  considered  Gip  her  par- 
ticular property  ever  since  she  had 
been  able  to  speak  forth  her  impera- 
tive little  commands.  And  he,  hav- 
ing no  children  at  his  home,  was  very 
fond  of  her,  and  petted  her  a  great 
deal  on  (K*casions  when  her  brothers 
were  apt  to  suggest  that  *'the  little  kid 
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might  cut  home."  Hugh  regularly 
saved  his  scanty  supply  of  dimes  to 
give  Liz  a  birthday  or  Christmas 
present,  brought  apples  to  school  for 
her,  always  save<l  advertising  cards 
and  such-like  small  gear  for  her  when 
he  made  Saturday  trips  to  to^vn,  fre- 
quently carried  her  home  from  school 
and  generally  appeared  to  enjoy  be- 
ing tyrannized  over  very  riiuch. 

One  solenm  morning  an  inspector 
arrived  at  school.  It  was  Miss 
Forl)cs's  first  experience  with  the  spe- 
cies and  she  was  quite  dismayed, 
when,  after  the  usual  routine  of  ques- 
tions and  remarks,  he  called  her  into 
a  comer  saying  seriously  that  he 
wished  to  speak  to  her  privately. 
Pointing  to  Lizzie,  who  had  usurped 
half  of  Hugh's  desk  (by  no  means  an 
unusual  practice  of  hers),  he  said: 
"Is  that  girl  the  l)oy  s  sister  ?"  "No." 
"Is  she  his  cousin?"  "Xo."  "Are 
they  not  related  at  all  ?"  Miss  Forbes, 
in  her  mystified  ignorance,  for  the 
third  time  answered  "Xo."  "Then 
do  you  consider  it  correct  and  seemly 
to  allow  them  to  sit  together?"  Miss 
Forbes,  who  ha<l  been  accustomed  to 
let  her  dozen  scholars  sit  very  much 
where  they  pleased  so  long  as  they 
behaved  themselves,  rather  had  her 
breath  taken  away  by  this  presenta- 
tion of  the  proprieties,  and  wondered 
what  IMr.  Inspector  would  have  said 
if  he  had  dropped  in  on  one  of  those 
warm  afternoons  when  Lizzie  had 
leaned  her  head  on  Gip's  shoulder  for 
a  comfortable  nap,  while  he  and  the 
others  were  engaged  in  the  geography 
lesson. 

Not  content  with  school  five  days 
in  the  week,  Miss  Forbes  began  or- 


ganizing her  scholars  into  a  £ 
school  class.  It  was  partly  I 
she  was  rather  scandalized  a 
ignorance  of  the  things  that  ha 
considered  orthodox  training  j 
own  youth,  and  partly  because 
to  tell,  a  backwoods  Sunday 
usually  composed  of  fort 
hours! 

She  found  that  in  order  to 
fe<»tly  fair,  however,  she  woul 
to  teach  ''  Hail!  Mary'-  and  ' 
is  your  name?  "    '*  Who  gave  y 
name?"  and  the  Shorter  Cat( 
all  at  once.     The  Shorter  Cat 
was    stipulated    for    by    Mrs 
iiiichael,    who   mournfully   rei 
that  she  had  never  yet  l)een 
iiuhice  Hugh  to  learn  more  th 
questions.      Neither  was  Miss 
able  to  do  more,  Gip  much  pref 
after    attending    the    Sunday 
once  or  twice,   to  spend   Sun 
rabbit-shooting. 

Sunday  school  was  so  muc 
novelty  in  Cranberry  that  sev 
the  half-breed  papas  strolled  u| 
building  in  the  course  of  the 
noon,  and,  carefully  avoidii 
door,  climbed  on  the  wood  she 
and  lay  full  length,  so  that  whe 
FV)rl)es  looked  up  from  the  tl 
narration  of  David  and  Golia 
saw  a  row  of  dark  faces  lookin 
the  back  window. 

Lizzie  took  a  deep  interest  i 
day  school.  Stories  of  any  kit 
fascinating  to  her;  but  she  pro- 
most  outspoken  little  skeptic 
promptly  declared  any  that  s 
of  the  miraculous  to  be 
up-ers." 

She    generally     interviewed 
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{"(^rbes   privately  afterwards  to  dis- 
cuss any  points  of  doctrine  that  might 
\^  touched  upon,  with  the  result  that 
iliss  Forbes  became  extremely  cau- 
tious in   her   statements.     One   day 
Lizzie  planted  herself  on  the  foot  of 
l\\e  bed  where  her  teacher  was  enjoy- 
ing a  comfortable  "read''  after  school. 
%  Renting  her  keen  little  face  in  her 
hands,  she  demanded :  "Miss  Forbes, 
did  n't  you  say  that  God  knew  every- 
thing?"   "Yes,"  Miss  Forbes  risked. 
'*\Vell,  there  is  something  He  does  n't 
bow,  I  'm  quite  sure.     He  does  n't 
know  what  is  in  our  dark  cellar,  for 
mother  said  the  other  day  it  was  im- 
possiUe  to    know    what    was    down 
there." 

The  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  took 
strong  hold  of  Lizzie's  mind,  and  it 
became  tlie  regular  thing  for  Miss 
Forbes  to  hear,  through  the  thin 
board  partition,  early  in  the  gray 
winter  dawn,  the  patter  of  Elizabeth's 
bare  feet  across  the  floor  till  she 
reached  her  father's  bed,  and  her 
clear,  insistent  pleading:  "Don't  you 
want  me  to  tell  you  about  that  there 
Pordigal  ?"  No  pressing  was  required 
to  get  her  to  begin  her  Western  ver- 
sion of  the  story  about  the  "Rancher 
who  had  two  kids,  an'  one  stayed 
home  and  helped  his  Dad  pick  'tatoes 
*n'  go  slashin',  and  the  other  went  to 
town  and  spent  all  the  old  man's 
money  at  the  saloons." 

Mrs.  Caaelton  once  asked  the 
teacher  whether  Lizzie  joined  in  the 
school  prayer.  With  a  recollection  of 
*  shrill  little  pipe  that  penetrated 
above  all  the  rest,  Miss  Forbes  uttered 
a  surprised  "Why,  yes." 

11,  you  see,"  Lizzie's  mother 


went  on,  confidentially,  "Elizabeth 
won't  never  say  her  prayers  here  at 
home,  and  I  've  had  them  all  baptized 
(something  of  an  "extra"  in  Cran- 
berry, where  ministers  paid  only  oc- 
casional visits)  and  I  do  want  them 
all  to  grow  up  right,  and  they  all 
learned  to  say  a  prayer  but  Liz,  and 
she  M'on't.  It 's  like  this,  Miss 
Forbes.  She  used  to  say  it  just  as 
pretty  as  anything ;  but  last  year  her 
father  had  to  go  to  to^vn  for  a  week, 
and  Lizzie  was  kind  of  half  sick  and 
she  set  her  heart  on  him  staying 
home.  You  know  she  thinks  the* 
world  of  her  dad.  Well,  for  three  or 
four  days  she  kept  on  putting  into  her 
prayers  a  piece  that  he  should  n't  go. 
And  he 's  just  that  silly  about  her 
that  he  would  have  stayed,  only  it 
was  business  that  he  had  to  see  to. 
Well,  the  night  he  went  Lizzie  just 
said  that  prayers  were  no  use  and  she 
was  n't  going  to  say  them  no  more'; 
and  from  that  day  to  this  she  never 
has.  And  Miss  Forbes,  I  've  scolded 
and  coaxed  and  punished  and  done 
everything,  and  she  just  won't;  and 
you  say  a  word  some  time  to  her." 

It  was  a  curious  memory  often 
afterwards  to  Miss  Forbes,  to  recollect 
the  low,  one-sided  argument  that  used 
to  come  from  the  family  bedroom 
when  Lizzie  was  going  to  bed.  "Now, 
Lizzie  love,  ain't  you  going  to  say  it 
to-night?"  her  mother  would  plead; 
and  Elizabeth's  only  answer  would  be 
a  weary  little  "No"  half  under  her 
breath.  Sometimes  this  contest  would 
go  on  for  half  an  hour,  until  Miss 
Forbes's  sympathy  would  be  entirely 
with  this  baby  heretic.  She  asked 
Lizzie  once  why  she  did  not  want  to ; 
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EARL  BARNES  ON  THE  PLAY  OF  THE  MIND, 
HOW  HUMOR  DEVELOPS  CHARACTER 
IN  CHILDREN. 
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Thislectare  was  given  by  Prof.  h:arl  Barnes  in  his 
eoQneon  the  <'are  ami  Culture  of  Children.  The 
eoane was  delivered  in  one  of  the  Free  Lecture 
««aier»of  New  York.  N.  Y. 

IVAAX  is  placed  here  on  the  earth 
to  crow.  Why,  we  know  not, 
nor  do  we  know  how  far  he  may  de- 
velop in  the  future.  We  simply 
know  that  growth  is  the  law  of  life. 
One  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
this  growth  is  that  it  shall  come 
ihroiigh  self-activity.  If  man  is  to 
attain  his  full  stature  on  all  sides  of 
his  nature,  he  must  exercise  all  his 
faculties.  It  is  because  so  many  of 
us  neglect  to  do  this  that  we  are  chil- 
dren in  many  directions  in  which  we 
should  have  reached  the  adult  plane. 
That  is,  we  are  all  cases  of  arrested 
aerelopment  in  one  line  or  another. 
How  few  of  us,  for  example,  sing  or 
draw  any  better  than  a  ten-year-old 
<'hildl  Our  powers  in  these  directions 
atrophv  from  lack  of  use.  If  one 
^^  not  express  himself  freely,  he 
^'^11  finally  have  nothing  to  express. 
Therefore,  one  should  not  be  afraid 
to  sing  or  to  sketch  whenever  he  feels 
'*ke  it,  even  though  he  may  not  be  an 
artist  in  either  line.  The  more  he 
^^resses  himself,  the  more  he  will 
havo  to  express,  and  th^  better  he  will 
"^  it:  and  the  exercise  of  his  powers 


in  these  directions  will  help  him  to 
realize  that  more  abundant  life  which 
Christ  came  to  bring  us. 

Humor  is  another  means  of  expres- 
sion. It  is  the  play  of  the  mind,  and 
as  such  is  as  necessary  for  the  child 
and  for  the  adult  as  the  play  of  the 
l)ody. 

The  philosophy  of  humor  may  be 
expressed  as  the  pleasure  with  which 
nature  rewards  us  for  using  unused 
parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  it  is 
also  a  relieving  of  our  tired  functions 
by  drawing  energy  from  them  and 
distributing  it  in  imexpected  direc- 
tions. Therefore  it  is  an  unusual 
and  pleasing  activity  of  mind  and 
feeling  which  opens  up  new  fields  in 
the  subjective  life. 

Humor,  then,  should  be  encour- 
aged in  children  and  in  adults  as  well, 
for  most  of  the  latter  are  still  on  a 
very  low  plane  in  this  respect,  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter. 

The  development  of  humor  may  be 
traced  through  various  stages  as  fol- 
lows : — 

In  babyhood  a  joke  must  be  actu- 
ally rubbed  into  the  child,  since  his 
appreciation  of  it  is  mainly  on  the 
physical  side.  Witness  how^  a  baby 
will  laugh  wdien  tickled  or  jiggled  in 
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a  new  way.  In  reality,  his  muscular 
system  laughs. 

A  little  later  any  unaccustomed 
aj)poal  to  his  special  senses  wilt  arouse 
a  pleasurable  excitement ;  as,  shaking 
the  bell  on  the  breakfast  table  in  a 
horizontal  instead  of  a  vertical  posi- 
tion and  thrusting  it  toward  him  at 
the  same  moment,  or  walking  before 
him  on  all  fours,  etc. 

As  the  child  gi'ows,  his  interest  in 
the  grotesque  increases,  and  nearly 
all  children  pass  through  a  period 
when  they  think  a  monkey  the  fun- 
niest tiling  in  the  world.  His  like- 
ness and  his  unlikeness  to  a  human 
are  just  striking  enough  to  make  him 
irresistible  to  them.  Drunken  men, 
t<K),  till  chiMren  with  amusement 
(which  fact  is  proven  by  data  gath- 
ered from  many  thousands  of  chil- 
dren), as  they  are  not  old  enough  to 
realize  the  horror  and  the  misery  of 
the  consequences  of  intoxication. 
Their  sympathy  is  not  excited,  and 
hence  they  see  only  a  man  who  cannot 
walk  straight  or  who  talks  in  a  silly  way. 

Still  later  comes  the  time  of  prac- 
tical jokes,  when  humor  is  found  in 
the  discomfiture  of  other  people  or 
animals.  This,  too,  is  because  of  un- 
developed sympathy.  There  are 
many  adults  who  never  pass  beyond 
this  stage  and  to  whom  horse-play  is 
an  unfailing  source  of  amusement. 
With  children,  however,  these  jokes 
must  not  be  imputed  to  cruel  or  de- 
cadent motives.  A  child  has  a  right 
to  laugh  at  what  he  considers  funny 
and  to  try  to  make  jokes  himself; 
and  if  he  finds  his  humor  in  the  pain 
or  distress  of  other  living  creatures, 
it  is  our  place  so  to  educate  him  in 


sympathy     that     his     attitud 
change  and  his  feeling  for 
will  crowd  out  his  pleasure 
other's  misfortune. 

Humor,  by-and-by,  passe 
from  things  to  words,  and  t 
makes  its  api>earance.  Do  i 
courage  your  boys  and  girl: 
they  take  to  punning.  They 
ing  through  a  stage  in  their 
ous  education  and  need  your 
ciation. 

When  humor  reaches  this  :« 
is  no  longer  due  to  a  recogni 
purely  objective  things;  it  is 
ing  more  subjei^tive.  The  hi 
Shakespeare  is  nearly  all  of  th 
He  constantly  uses  the  playujxu 

Adult  humor  is  found  in  j 
subtle  transformations  m  the 
ings  of  words  and  in  absurd  i 
expected  transpositions  of  ch 
where  the  "tables  are  turned, 
were. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  upon 
eration,  however,  that  most  oi 
about  ten  years  old  on  our  hii 
side,  if  we  but  note  the  sales 
so-called  "funny  papers"  of  i 
iind  analyze  the  jokes  they  i 
Seld(^m  do  we  find  a  real  wi 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
weekly  with  page  after  page  < 
tical  jokes,  sad  puns,  antics  of 
en  men,  and  the  like, — the  th 
fact,  which  should  appeal  to 
mature  only. 

IlencxB  it  follows  that  humoi 
be  encouraged  and  developed 
dren  so  that  they  may  "grow 
it  and  not  remain  forever  u 
ciative  of  true  wit 

While    Americans   have     j 
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the  keenest   sensH^   of   liiiinor   in   the 
^orld,  most  of  the  luimor,  even  in 
t\iis  country,  is  bought,  and  few  of  us 
make  a  practice  of  seeing  for  our- 
selves the   funny   side  of   life.     We 
sliould  try  to  hring  something  home 
even*  day  to  add  to  the  family  enjoy- 
ment.   Amusijig  things  are  happen- 
ing about  us  all  the  time,  and  to  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  look  for  them  is 
only  a  matter  of  habit. 

A  sense  of  humor  that  is  as  alert 
as  our  other  senses  is  one  of  the  best 
means  in  the  world  to  keep  away 
narrow-mindedness  and  to  prevent 
over-strained  nerves;  and,  while  chil- 
dren's humor,  like  their  art,  religion, 
music,  etc.,  ought  to  be  somewhat  dis- 
agreeable to  adults,  because  out- 
^own  by  them,  yet,  for  the  good  of 


the  child  as  well  as  the  good  of  his 
neighbor,  it  should  be  fostered  and 
he  himself  should  be  encouraged  to 
produce  it  and  add  his  share  to  the 
stock  of  family  laughter. 

It  is  well  to  remember  always  in 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  humor, 
•that  things  are  only  laughable  up  to 
a  certain  point.  Beyond  this,  pain 
steps  in.  It  is  such  a  little  way  from 
smiles  to  tears. 

The  strongest  of  all  reasons  for  cul- 
tivating the  gift  of  humor,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  nothing  in  the  world 
is  such  an  earnest  of  a  sane  mind  and 
a  cheerful  spirit;  and  the  man  or 
woman  who  is  blessed  with  this  most 
important  sixth  sense  is  possessed  of 
something  more  valuable  than  either 
fame  or  fortune. 


MAMMY  NANCE'S  STORY-PLAYS. 


Bt  Emma  C.  Dulanby,  Lexington,  Va. 


MAMMY  NANCE. 

D  ACK  in  the  dim,  misty  Past 
hangs  a  picture  which,  at  the 
call  of  Memory,  glides  forward,  re- 
vealing tJie  form  and  features  of  a 
dear  old  servitor,  Manmiy  Nance. 
Looking  upon  her  mist-wreathed  face, 
childhood's  days  return  and  are  lived 
over  again. 

We  have  no  actual  portrait  of 
Mammy  Nance ;  but  the  little  picture 
given  here  resembles  her  in  feature, 
and  in  lieu  of  a  better  "counterfeit 
])re8entment"  will  serve  to  convey 
some     general     notion     of    Manmiy 
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Nance's  appearance  to  the  readers  of 
these  story-plays. 

On  week  days,  Mammy  was 
dressed  in  a  linsey  skirt,  calico 
"josey,"  bi^  checked  apron,  and  a 
red  and  yellow  bandana,  twisted 
turban-wise  alnnit  her  head.  On 
high  days  and  holidays,  these  gave 
place  to  a  black  bombazine  dress,  and 
an  apron,  turban,  and  neckerchief  of 
snowy  white. 

Mammy  Xance  was  one  of  the 
"sho't,  broM-wise  folks" ;  and  I  laugh 
as  I  see  her,  in  memory,  "squeedg- 
ing^'  her  bulky  form  into  a  small 
space  when  playing  6r><v>Y?//,  (jO).^(i/ 
Gamier  with  us,  and  as  I  recall 
the  wonderful  rides  we  little  ones 
had  on  her  broad  black  foot, — 
the  "ole  boss"  Blackfoot  in  Jlahfi's 
Rkle,  Iler  features  were  pleasing, 
her  eyes  kindly,  her  voice  sympa- 
thetic and  her  laugh  infectious. 
Wlien  telling  us  stories  at  bedtime  or 
while  dressing  us  in  the  morning,  she 
would  set  them  off  with  droll  ges- 
tun»s,  rolling  her  eyes,  drawling  out 
some  words  and  gurgling  over  others, 
raising  and  lowering  her  voice,  sway- 
ing hor  body,  and  breaking  the  flow 
of  her  rich  deep  tones  with  frequent 
musical  laughter. 

If  I  could  only  put  on  paper 
Mammy \s  tones,  gestures  and  laugh ! 
When  I  hear  the  voices  and  language 
of  the  Afro- Americans  of  the  present 
day,  I  find  myself  longing  for  the 
voices  and  oddly  constructed  words 
of  the  old-time  darkey.  They  seem 
like  two  distinct  "  races, — the  old- 
timers  and  those  who  are  "up-to- 
date ''';  and  we  of  the  Southland 
miss  tliOHC  of  the  earlier  tyjie,   now 


lost;  for  the  younger  generati< 
much  that  made  our  old  Mf 
and  other  "suhvants"  dear  to 

Our  old  Mammy  used  to  ph 
us  a  good  deal,  and  fine  times  ^ 
too,  with  her  and  Nurse.  1 
more  than  a  faint  idea  of  he: 
and  stories  would  be  impossibl 
ever.  Doubtless  l)oth  were 
"made  up"  by  herself ;  and  I  ^ 
young  to  remember  them  c 
The  dialect  is  reproduced  quit 
ly,  and  the  idea  that  was  worl 
by  Mammy  Nance  in  her  prod 
is  faithfully  followed,  althou 
stories  and  plays  were  in  pros 
and  these  reproductions  or  imi 
have  fallen  into  rh\Tne.  Th 
far  from  grammatical,  for  !N 
Njuice  wouhl  not  be  "natchur' 
were  posed  as  a  devotee  to  gra 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  th 
were  told  and  enacted  for  ver 
children.  She  was  not  versed 
art  of  telling  "real  book  storie 
no  matter  what  object  came  t 
wo  knew  that  we  could  wdie 
story  alK)Ut  it  from  her.  An  i 
a  bird,  a  flower,  could  bring 
st(»rv  that  we  would  drink  in  j 
joy  far  more  than  printed  ones 
way  was  to  chat,  scold,  pet,  a 
tli(^  story,  all  at  the  same  tim 
it  was  a  way  that  we  childi 
lighted  in. 

Dear  Mammy  Nance!  ** 
Mis'  "  looked  to  lior  for  couni 
older  child r(Mi  confided  to  he 
hopes  and  ])laiis,  the  younge 
took  to  her  their  troubles  and 
ences,  an<l  Bal)v  claimed  her 
special  plavfell(»w.  V>\  tur 
scolded  and   petted   them  all, 
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every   one  but  Baby,   by  whom  she 
herself  waa  ruled. 

Beloved  by  her  "fambly"  while  she 

lived,  truly  mourned   for  when   she 

passed    away,    remembered    lovingly 

ever  since, — such  might  be  Mammy 

Aa/ice'a     epitaph.     If     there     were 

more  souls  like  hers,  childhood  w^ould 

he  blessed  and  the  world  honored. 

PAT-A-CAKE. 

Pat-or,  pit-er,  pat-er-cake! 
Bal>>^  an'  ole  ilammy  '11  mek 
Siuxi|i'n  nice  an'  good  an'  sweet — 
Mall    sakes,  twel  he  good  ter  eat ! 
f*o]TT€?  now,  be  de  bestes'  chile. 
An'     pat-er-cake  er  li'l'  while; 
Pat    it  whilse  I  counts:  "One,  two — " 
Pat">^  de  way !  Hi !  dat  '11  do — 
'T  ^vould  spile  it  ef  we  pat  it  long 


'Nless  we  sing  dis  li'l'  song: — 
'^Pat  er  nice  cake.  Baker  Man,  smee, 
smo,  smash! 

Yes,   'ndeedy,   Marstah,   ez  quick   ez 

er  flash; 
We  '11  pat-er,  pit-er,  pat  it — tip,  tap, 

tup! 
An'  bake  it  nice  fuh  Baby,  wid  de 

raight  side  up." 
Mus'  n'  cook  it  in  er  pan — 
Xahy  time ;  yuh  li'l'  white  han' 
Mus'  pat  it' out,  all  smoove  an'  roun'. 
Den  on  de  pone-slab  lay  't  do^vn. 
ilahk  it  wid  er  gre't  big  B — 
Dat's  fuh  Baby,  don'  yuh  see  ? 
Dab  now,  dat's  nice ;  'tain'  too  thick ; 
Tn  de  oven  put  it  quick. 
Sump'n  fine  it 's  gwinter  mek 
Fuh    Baby — pit-er,    pat-er-cake ! 
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A  STORY  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  ON  THE  TOWER. 
By  Maud  Lindsay,  Tubcumiua,  Ala. 


MOTTOES. 

riu»  K-WM  i»ftou  climbs  to  heights 
wluMU'v  \\v  riimiot  safely  descend  without 
v»ur  holp. 

\  ilauKiT  which  threatons  the  children 
,»l  lo  da.v  is  tin*  <lan>i:cr  of  their  over- 
^*^nnMlin^f  ihtMUscivc^s. 

Onl.v  thrnii^h  oxporionce  can  the  child 
measure  hi**  stn'U^th. 

UAKIiV  tnu»  morning  Grandmother 
(iri\v  p»t  lip,  opoiiod  the  wiii- 
dowM  iind  doors  of  the  fiirmhoiiae,  and 
HtM»ii  pvrrvhodv  on  tlie  phiee  was  stir- 
ring. Tho  cook  hurried  breakfast, 
and  no  sooner  was  it  over  than 
Drandfather  (Irev  went  out  to  the 
harn  and  hitehed  the  two  horses  to 
lh<»  wa^t»ii. 

**(iet  np,  I{i»l)in  and  Dobbin!''  he 
fiaitl,  as  \\o  ilrove  through  the  bi^gate. 
"If  von  knew  who  were  eoniinf?  back 
in  tlii»*  wa^»n  \'ou  would  not  be  step- 
ping HO  shiwlv.* 

The  old  h(»rstw  priek<Ml  nj)  their 
tMU'H  wlien  th(\v  h(»ard  this,  an<l  trot- 
ft»d  awav  an  fast,  as  they  eonld  do^vn 
(hi*  eonntry  nmil  until  thoy  came  to 
town.  ihiHt  ««  tht\v  pot  to  the  railway 
Mtalion  the  train  eame  whizzing  in. 

*\MI  olTI"  oritMl  tho  eonduetor,  as 
(ht»  train  ntoppetl;  and  out  eame  a 
M[roup  of  ohihiwni  who  wore,  every 


one  of  them,  Grandfather  and 
mother  Grey's  grandchildren 
had  come  t^)  spend  Thanksgiv 
on  the  farm. 

There  \vas  John,  who  was 
for  grandfather  and  looked  j 
him,  and  the  twins,  Teddie  a 
who  looked  like  nobody  but  e 
er.  Their  papa  was  grand 
oldest  son.  Then  there  was 
who  had  a  baby  sister  at  hoi 
then  ^larv  Virginia  Martin,  ^ 
her  mamma's  only  child. 

"I  tell  you,"  said  grandfa 
he  helped  them  into  the  wagoi 
grandmother  will  l)e  glad  to  se 

And  so  she  was.  She  was 
ing  at  the  window  for  thei 
they  drove  up,  and  when  the  < 
spied  her  they  could  scarcely  ^ 
grandfather  to  stop  the  wagoi 
they  scrambled  out 

"Dear  me,  dear  me!"  said 
mother,  as  they  all  tried  to  1 
at  the  same  time,  "how  yc 
grown." 

"I  am  in  the  first  grade 
John,  hugging  her  with  all  his 

"So  am  I,"  cried  Louisa. 

"We  are  going  to  be,"  chi 
the  twins;  and  then  they  all 
at  once,  till  grandmother  co 
hear  herself  speak. 
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fter  tbey  had  told  lier  all 
r  mammas  and  papas,  and 
1  cats  and  dogs,  they  want- 
ad  say  "how  do  you  do"  to 

on  the  place. 
5are  of  yourselves,"  called 
ler,   "for   I   don't  want  to 
broken  bones  home  to  your 

take  care  of  myself,"  said 

we,"  said  the  rest ;  and  off 

hey  went  to  the  kitchen 
ammy  'Ria  was  getting 
ook  the  Thanksgiving  din- 
out  to  the  harnyard,  where 
J  two  new  red  calves,  and 
puppies  belonging  to  Juno, 
)r  them  to  see.  Then  they 
6  barnyard  fence  and  made 
the  pasture  where  grand- 
ept  his  woolly  sheep, 
said  the  sheep  when  they 
children ;  but  then,  they 
d  that,  no  matter  what  hap- 

vere  cows  in  this  pasture, 
tfary  Virginia  was  afraid 
5ven  though  she  knew  that 

the  mothers  of  the  calves 
en  in  the  barnyard. 
f ary  Virginia !"  said  John, 

Virginia  began  to  cry. 
cry,"  said  Tx)uisa.  "Let 's 
dckorv-nut  tree." 
eased  them  all,  and  they 
f ;  but  on  the  way  they  came 
J  shed  where  grandfather 
.0W8  and  reaper  and  thresh- 
ae. 

5d  had  a  long,  wide  roof, 
i    was    a    ladder    leaning 


against  it.  AVhen  John  saw  that,  he 
thought  he  must  go  up  on  the  roof; 
and  then,  of  course,  the  twins  went, 
too.  Then  Louisa  and  Mary  Vir- 
ginia wanted  to  go,  and  although 
John  insisted  that  girls  could  not 
climb,  they  managed  to  scramble  up 
the  ladder  to  where  the  boys  were. 
And  there  they  all  sat  in  a  row  on  the 
roof. 

"Grandmother  does  n't  know  how 
well  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves," 
said  John.  "But  I  am  such  a  big 
boy  that  I  can  do  anything.  I  can 
ride  a  bicycle  and  go  on  errands — " 

"So  can  I,"  said  Louisa. 

"We  can  ride  on  the  trolley !"  cried 
the  twins. 

"Mamma  and  I  go  anywhere  by 
ourselves,"  said  Mary  Virginia. 

"Moo!"  said  something  down  be- 
low ;  and  when  they  looked,  there  was 
one  of  the  cows  rubbing  her  head 
against  the  ladder. 

**Don't  be  afraid,  Mary  Virginia," 
said  Louisa.  "Cows  can't  climb  lad- 
ders." 

"Don't  be  afraid,  Mary  Virginia," 
said  John.     "I  '11  drive  her  away." 

So  he  kicked  his  feet  against  the 
shed  roof  and  called  "Go  away!  go 
away!"  The  tw^ins  kicked  their  feet, 
too,  and  called  "Go  away !  go  away !" 
and  somebody,  I  don't  know  who, 
kicked  the  ladder  and  it  fell  down 
and  lay  in  the  dry  grass.  And  the 
cow  walked  peacefully  on,  thinking 
about  her  little  calf. 

"There  now!"  exclaimed  Louisa, 
"how  shall  we  ever  get  down?" 

"Oh,  that's  nothing,"  said  John. 
"All  I  '11  have  to  do  is  to  stand  up 
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on  the  roof  and  call  grandfather.  Just 
watch  me  do  it." 

So  he  stood  up  and  called  "Grand- 
f  ath — er !  Grandf  ath — er !  Grand- 
fath — er!"  till  he  was  tired;  but  no 
grandfather  answered. 

Then  the  twins  called,  **Grand- 
fathcr!  Grandmother!" 

"Baa,"  said  the  sheep,  as  if  begin- 
ning to  think  that  somebody  ought  to 
answer  all  that  calling. 

Then  they  all  called  together: 
"Grandfather!  Grandfather!  Grand- 
father!" and  when  nobody  heard 
that,  they  began  to  feel  frightened 
and  lonely. 

"1  want  to  go  home  to  my  mother ! 
T  wish  T  had  n't  come!"  wailed  Mary 
Virginia. 

**It  's    Thanksgiving   dinner   time, 
too,"  said  John ;  "and  there's  turkey 
for  dinner,  for  I  saw  it  in  the  oven." 
"Pio,  too,"  said  Louisa. 
**Dear,  dear!"  cried  the  twins. 
And  then  they  all  called  together 
once  more,  but  this  time  with  such  a 
weak  little  cry  that  not  even  the  sheep 
heard  it. 

The  sun  grew  warmer  and  the 
shadows  straighter  as  tlioy  sat  there, 
and  grandmother's  house  seemed 
miles  away  Avhen  John  stood  up  to 
look  at  it. 

"They  've  eaten  dinner  by  this 
time,  I  know,"  he  said,  as  he  sat  down 
again;  "and  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother have  forgotten  all  about  us." 
But  grandfather  and  grandmother 
liad  not  forgotten  them,  for  just  about 
then  grandmother  was  saying  to 
grandfather:    "You    had    better    see 


where  the  children  are,  for  T 
giving  dinner  will  soon  be  read 
I  know  that  they  are  himgry.*' 

So  grandfather  went  out  t< 
for  them.  He  did  not  find  th 
the  kitchen  nor  the  barnyard, 
called  "Johnnie !  Johnnie !" 
when  nobody  answered  he  made 
to  the  pasture. 

The  children  saw  him  coraini 
long  before  he  had  reached  thi 
they  began  to  call  with  all 
might.  This  time  grandfathc 
swered,  "I  'm  coming !"  and  I  ( 
tell  you  how  glad  they  were. 

In  another  minute  he  had  s 
ladder  up  again  and  they  all 
<lown.  Mary  Virginia  came  fii 
cause  she  was  the  yoimgest  gir 
John  came  last  because  he  wi 
lu'ggest  boy.  Grandfatlier  pn 
arms  around  each  one  as  he  1 
them  down,  and  carried  Marj' 
ginia  home  on  his  back.  Wher 
got  to  the  house  dinner  was 
ready. 

The  turkey  was  brown,  the  potatoe: 

sweet. 
The  sauce  was  so  spicy,  the  biscuit 

beat, 
1'h<^  great  pumpkin  pie  was  as  yelh 

gold, 
And  the  ai)plcs  were  red  as  the  rosei 

told. 

It  was  such  a  good  dinner  t 
had  to  tell  you  about  it  in  rhym( 

And  I'm  sure  you  Ml  ntrrec 
With  the  children  and  me 
That  there  *s  never  a  visit  so  pleasi 

pay 
As  a  visit  to  grandma  on  Thanksj 

Bay. 


Young  Harvesters. 


GRANDFATHER'S  COWBOY. 


Br  Ellen  Tract  Alden,  Orange,  N.  J. 


rilE    train    whistled,    the    brakes 

creaked,    and    with    a    piiflf    as 

though  it  were  out  of  breath,  the  en- 

?^^e    slowed    np    in    front   of   Mont 

^^hester  station. 

Morris  Clair  and  his  mother  were 
die  only  passengers  to  leave  the  car 
at  this  little  mountain  to^vn.  Tired 
a^d  hungry,  for  they  had  had  a  long 
^aj^s  journey  from  the  city,  these 
two  travelers  looked  eagerly  for  a 
friondly  face.  In  one  of  the  farm- 
^^  Wagons  drawn  up  near  the  sta- 
^^^y    Xlorris   soon   spied   a  familiar 


figure ;  and  a  moment  later,  after  the 
greetings  were  all  over,  this  little  city 
boy  was  seated  beside  his  grandfather 
on  the  front  seat  of  the  big  democrat 
wagon,  behind  a  team  of  lively  horses 
that  were  trotting  briskly  liome  to- 
ward the  fann. 

Before  Morris  and  his  mother 
knew  it  they  had  reacliod  the  hill  in 
front  of  a  largo  white  farmhouse  and 
eould  see  his  grandma  waving  her 
white  apron  to  them  as  they  <lrove  up 
the  road. 

"Morris,     dear,     how     you     have 
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grown !"  were  his  grandmother's  first 
words. 

"Tea  is  ready,  and  I  am  sure  you 
are  both  hungry,"  said  Aunt  Kate. 

Morris  was  hungry,  I  can  tell  you ! 
How  good  the  fresh  hot  biscuits  and 
honey  tasted !  Then  there  were  cookies 
and  jam. 

"Now,  Morris,  would  you  like  a 
glass  of  fresh  milk?" 

**Yes,  grandma,  if  it  is  not  too 
cold.  The  cook  at  home  always  keeps 
it  on  the  ice,  and  sometimes  it  gives 
me  the  toothache." 

Grandma  came  back  in  a  minute 
with  a  glass  of  foaming  milk  in  her 
liand.  Morris  did  not  leave  it  long 
beside  his  plate. 

"Why,  grandma,  what  makes  it 
bubble  all  over?  And  how  warm  it 
is!" 

Grandfather  laughed.  "I  guess  our 
little  city  boy  will  learn  some  new 
things  here  in  the  country ;  you  must 
let  him  stay  at  the  farm  all  the  sum- 
mer." 

Morris  was  soon  tucked  snugly  in 
a  little  cot,  just  large  enough  for  a 
l)Ov  six  years  old. 

The  next  morning  Jlorris  foimd 
anotlicr  glass  of  warm  foaming  milk 
beside  his  plate;  and  grandpa  asked, 
"How  would  you  like  to  be  my  cow- 
boy this  summer,  Morris?" 

Morris  was  delighted  with  the 
idea ;  still,  he  answered  with  a 
troubled  look,  "Yes,  but  grandpa,  I 
don't  know  how  to  be  a  cowboy." 

"Well,  we  Ml  try  to  see  if  you  can 
learn  how,"  answered  grandpa. 

That  afternoon  when  his  grand- 
father climbed  the  hills  to  bring  the 
cows  home,  a  little  boy  under  a  big 


sailor  hat  ran  lightly  along  behind. 
With  them  was  Rover,  the  big  shep- 
herd dog. 

"Co-boss!  Co-boss!  Co-boss!" 
Grandfather's  call  was  echoed  back 
by  the  hills,  and  soon  a  large  head 
and  a  pair  of  soft  browm  eyes  peeped 
from  behind  a  huge' bowlder. 

The  big  cowboy  and  the  little  cow- 
boy climbed  up  on  top  of  the  rock, 
and  there  on  the  hillside  was  feeding 
a  herd  of  red,  spotted,  and  black 
cows.  Several  raised  their  heads, 
and  Morris  noticed  what  big  gentle 
eyes  these  large  creatures  had. 

"Now,  my  little  man,  show  your- 
self a  good  cowboy!  You  drive  the 
cows  from  this  side  of  the  path  and 
Rover  will  see  that  they  don't  cross 
on  the  other  side."  Then  grandfather 
called  again,  "Co-l)Oss!  Co-boss!  Co- 
boss!" 

The  leader  among  the  cows  moved 
homeward  down  the  steep  slope,  sev- 
eral other  cows  followed  her,  and 
with  a  little  urging  and  driving 
grandfather  started  the  rest  of  the 
herd  down  the  cow  path. 

Before  he  let  down  the  bars, 
grandfather  counted:  "One,  tvvo, 
three,  —  thirty !  All  here !  Now, 
Clover  J)l<)ss<)ni,  von  kn<>w  vour  wav 
home." 

One  large  red  cow  stepped  out  into 
the  lane  and  the  rest  of  the  herd  soon 
followed  her  on  their  way  to  the  big 
red  barn. 

Several  of  the  cows  knew  their 
own  places  in  the  row  of  stanchions 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  milking 
stable. 

"Come,  Black  Eyes!  Here,  Thorn 
Apple!  There,  Daisy!"  called  John, 
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ie  man  who  worked  for  grandfather, 
as  be  helped  some  of  the  cows  to  find 
their  stanchions  and  fastened  their 
h^ads  close  inside  of  the  bars. 

"Now,  we  're  ready  for  work," 
said  grandfather.  He  and  the  milk- 
maids and  John  each  found  a  three- 
e^ed  milking  stool  and  began  milk- 
n^,  and  Morris  watched  the  milk  as 
:  foamed  up  in  the  bright  pails.  As 
H>T\  as  a  pail  was  full  it  was  carried 
►  a  tall  round  can  and  the  milk  was 
>iired  through  a  sieve  into  the  can. 
heii  the  milking  stool  was  placed 
^sicle  some  other  quiet  creature  pa- 
tently waiting  lier  turn,  and  the  i)ail 
as  filled  again.  Soon  there  were 
JVOTal  high  cans  filled  with  foaming 
hite  milk.  These  were  carried 
ito  the  milk  house  and  lifted  into  a 
rough  of  running  spring  water  to 
^eep  the  milk  fresh  over  night. 

The  stanchions  were  moved  and 
the  cows  filed  slowly  out  of  the  bam 
and  were  let  into  the  pasture  again 
for  the  night 

Morris  thought  that  being  cowboy 
was  great  fun,  and  he  asked  his 
grandmother  to  call  him  early  the 
next  morning  so  that  he  could  help 
drive  in  the  cows  for  the  morning 
milking.  His  grandfather  had  told 
him  that  the  cows  had  been  milked 
that  very  morning  before  he  had  even 
^«ied  up. 

^Qre  enough,  the  very  next  mom- 
'^>  'wtile  the  dew  was  still  on  the 
^^y   "this  little  city  boy  was  helping 


his 


grandfather   drive   the   cows    in 


''om  tie  pasture. 

-Beat;  of  all,  after  the  cows  had  been 
*iilke<i,  and  the  little  cowboy  had  had 
^  very  early  breakfast,  John  offered 


to  let  Morris  ride  to  town  when  be 
took  the  milk  to  the  station. 

The  men  lifted  the  heavy  milk  cans 
into  the  wagon  and  John  helped 
Morris  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
high  seat.  The  horses  walked  slowly 
down  the  steep  road,  as  though  they 
understood  that  their  heavy  load  must 
not  be  jolted  too  much  by  hurrying. 
Before  they  reached  the  milk  station, 
John  stopped  several  times  to  lift  a 
few  milk  cans  off  of  blocks  built  by 
the  roadside,  for  he  took  milk  to  the 
train  for  some  of  the  neighbors. 

When  they  reached  the  town,  the 
milk  cans  were  moved  carefully  out 
on  the  platform,  where  many  other 
farmers  had  already  left  their  cans. 
John  and  Morris  waited  until  the 
train  drew  up  at  the  station,  and 
watched  the  men  as  they  quickly  lift- 
ed the  heavy  cans  into  a  car  that  was 
to  carry  the  milk  many  miles  to  the 
crowded  city,  where  there  were  no 
green  hills  for  grazing  cattle,  and 
where  there  would  be  no  milk  for 
little  people  if  it  were  not  for  the 
farmers  and  their  cows  in  the  coun- 
try. 

John  drove  home  again.  As  soon 
as  Morris  reached  the  farm  he  ran  to 
the  pasture  and  called  in  gratitude  to 
a  friendly  cow  with  a  bell  hung 
around  her  neck :  "Thank  you.  Bossy, 
thank  you,  for  the  good  milk  that  you 
sent  to  the  little  boys  and  girls  that 
never  saw  you  to  thank  you  them- 
selves !" 

The  cow  only  raised  her  head  and 
answered,  "Moo!  Moo!" 

Don't  you  think  that  she  meant  to 
say,  "Ask  the  farmer  whom  to 
thank!  Don't  thank  me  alone!" 


TOLD  BY  MY  GRANDMOTHER,  JEAN  MacNAB. 


By  Katharine  Brown  Minor,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


A  J.ONG  tiiTic  ago  when  my 
graiidniotlior,  Jean  MaeNab, 
was  a  little  girl  and  lived  in  her 
father's  honsc  with  her  father,  moth- 
er and  brother  John,  they  had 
Thanksgiving  Day  just  as  we  do 
now;  and  my  grandmother  has  told 
me  that  for  weeks  before  Thanksgiv- 
ing, preparatioii  was  begun  for  that 
day,  as  it  was  the  great  day  of  all 
the  year  in  that  old  Vermont  town. 

In  thcxe  time?^  there  were  not 
many  stores;  ahnost  everything  used 
was  raised  on  the  farm  at  home.  The 
mother  spun  the  threa<ls  and  wove 
the  eloth  for  all  of  Jean's  and  John's 
clothes,  and  the  great  spinning  wheel 
that  went  roun<l  and  round  was 
Jean's  delight.  Even  the  shoes  at  first 
w(»re  homema<le ;  and  when  little  Jean 
went  upstairs  to  her  room  at  night, 
where  stood  a  bed  that  was  so  high  she 
liad  to  elimb  on  a  chair  to  reach  it,  she 
<*arried  in  her  hand  a  candle  that  slie 
herself  ha<l  helped  her  mother  make. 
J<^an  always  liked  the  candle-liglit, 
it  made  such  pretty  pictures  ou  the 
wall.  The  house  where  they  lived 
stood  in  rich  meadow  land  (piite  a  dis- 
tance from  town,  and  betwecMi  it  and 
the  town  was  the  l>eginning  of  a  great 
forest  that  was  as  yet  unexplored, 
and  was  inhabite<l  only  by  some 
friendly  Indians  who  still  had  faith 
in  the  white  men  and  their  giK>d  in- 
tentions. 


John  took  a  great  interest  in  thes^-^ 
tall  dark  men,  who  lived  such  a  beai^-' 
tiful,  free  life;   but  Jean  was  ver^ 
much  afraid  of  them.     On  one  ocea-— ' 
sion  when  an  Indian  mother  came  td^ 
the  house  and  asked  help  for  her  lit- — 
tie  sick  baby,  Jean  ran  away  and  hid  ^ 
but  John  stayed  and  looked  on  witL 
interest    while   his   mother    took   the 
little  baby  in  her  arms  and  told  the 
Indian  mother  how"  to  use  the  simple 
remedies   she  gave   her  to  help  her 
baby. 

That  was  in  the  summer  time, 
when  the  fields  were  full  of  grain  and 
corn  soon  to  be  cut  down  and  stx3red 
for  winter's  use.  All  through  the 
Icnig  summer  days,  Jean  and  John 
had  ])layed  out  of  doors  in  the  warm 
sunshine  and  in  the  edge  of  the  woods 
where  the  tall  l)eech  trees  made  per- 
l>etual  shade.  But  now  the  summer 
had  gone  and  early  autumn,  too,  and 
at  last  (*ame  Thanksgiving  Day. 

I  have  said  that  there  were  not 
many  stores.  To  get  to  the  nearest 
one  it  was  necessary  to  go  quite  a  dis- 
tance through  the  woods  or  by  a  long 
road  that  curved  around  stretches  of 
fieMs  to  the  village  that  was  the  busi- 
ness center  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

The  ilay  before  Thanksgiving, 
John  and  Jean  were  alone  with  their 
mother,  who  was  getting  the  diiuier 
rea<ly.     Th(»  father  had  gone  away. 
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It  yjvas  expected  back  on  Thanksgiv- 
g  Day.  As  yet  there  had  been  no 
to^v ;  but  on  this  day  the  sky  was  a 
iaden  gray,  a  few  flakes  of  snow  oc- 
asionally  fell,  and  the  air  was  chilly. 
The  good  things  for  the  Thanks- 
riving  dinner  were  almost  ready. 
Jfothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to 
spread  the  flaky  crust  over  the  deep 
pie  plates  and  to  fill  them  with  the 
golden  pumpkin. 

The  mother  said,  ''Kun,  John  dear, 

and  bring  the  molasses  for  the  pies." 

John  went  and  returned  with  a  brown 

earthen  jug  that  seemed  very  light. 

His    mother    lifted    it    and    slowly 

drained  the   last    drop   of   molasses 

from  the  jug. 

"Xo  molasses  to  sweeten  the  pies, 
so  no  pmnpkin  pies  for  our  dinner  to- 
mon-ow  I  fear,  children."  John  and 
Jean  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay. 
"No  pumpkin  pies  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day — why,  mother !"  said  they 
both  in  a  breath.  What  were  tur- 
fcys,  chicken  pie,  the  nuts  they  had 
gathered,  and  the  beautiful  rosy 
tpples,  if  there  were  no  pumpkin  pie  ? 
John  spoke  up :  ''Why,  mother,  I  '11 
go  and  buy  some  molasses.  It  will 
W)t  take  long  to  go  to  the  store,  and 
jou  know  I  have  been  there  alone  he- 
fore;**  and  he  drew  himself  up  until 
»e  looked  very  tall.  John  was  seven 
.^ears  old.  Jean,  who  was  five, 
^'^onght  him  very  old  indeed. 

The  mother  hesitated.  There 
i^aDy  was  no  danger.  The  path 
throng  the  woods  was  very  direct, 
*nd  John  was  a  careful  boy.  He 
^ged  80  hard  that  after  thinking  it 
^^f  she  said  he  might  go.  It  was 
^»y  »hout  noon  time,  and  he  would 


be  back  before  the  afternoon  was 
over. 

John  started  out,  waving  his  hand 
to  Jean,  who  stood  in  the  door  to 
watch  him  go.  It  seemed  very  long 
to  Jean  to  have  to  wait.  She  never 
liked  to  be  separated  from  her 
brother. 

The  sky  now  became  more  gloomy ; 
and  soon  after  John  left,  the  snow, 
which  had  come  so  fitfully  all  day, 
conmienced  falling  thick  and  fast. 
Jean  looked  out  of  the  window  to  see 
how  fast  it  covered  things  up,  and 
wondered  if  the  path  in  the  woods 
was  covered,  too.  She  took  a  broom 
and,  going  out,  swept  the  snow  away 
from  the  steps  and  walk;  but  as  fast 
as  she  made  a  path  the  snow  came 
and  covered  it  up.  The  mother,  too, 
watched  from  the  window  as  the 
storm  came  on.  She  did  not  tell  Jean 
how  much  she  wished  that  John  was 
safe  at  home,  and  how  she  regretted 
that  she  had  let  him  go. 

The  wind  now  b^an  to  blow  very 
hard  indeed,  whirling  the  snow  along 
and  piling  it  up  till  landmarks  were 
obliterated;  and  still  John  did  not 
come.  Jean  and  mother  watched  to- 
gether at  the  window  till  the  last  ray 
of  light  went  away  and  left  nothing 
behind  but  gloom  and  a  whirling, 
blinding  mass  of  snow.  Jean  cried 
softly.  Her  mother  tried  to  comfort 
her  by  saying  that  John  was  prob- 
ably safe  in  the  little  village  store, 
kept  there  by  the  storm ;  but  her  own 
heart  was  full  of  fear.  And  so  the 
night  came  on. 


When  John  left  home  he  walked 
quickly  along  the  forest  path  that  he 
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had  been  over  so  many  times,  and 
reached  the  store  just  as  the  storm 
began  to  gather.  He  knew  the  man 
who  stood  behind  the  counter,  for  he 
had  been  to  the  store  with  his  father 
often. 

"WeU,  John,  how  is  this?  Where 's 
your  father  ?  You  did  n't  come  over 
here  alone,  did  you?" 

"Yes,  I  came  alone;  and  I  want 
some  molasses,  for  to-morrow  is 
Thanksgiving  and  mother  is  going  to 
make    some    pumpkin    pies." 

"You  are  a  pretty  smart  boy  to 
come  alone.  My  Eben  wouldn't 
think  he  could  go  so  far  on  an  errand, 
and  he 's  past  eight.  Here,  take  the 
molasses  and  hurry  along,  for  we  are 
going  to  have  a  storm,  I  think." 

And  sure  enough  they  were.  It 
was  one  of  those  sudden  snowstorms 
that  come  down  without  much  warn- 
ing, like  a  cloud-burst  in  the  sum- 
mer time. 

The  snow  blew  right  in  John's 
face,  but  he  did  not  mind  that;  he 
was  a  sturdy  little  New  England  boy 
and  had  been  out  in  snow  squalls 
before.  So  he  trudged  bravely  on 
and  soon  entered  the  piece  of  woods 
that  lay  between  him  and  his  home. 
How  it  had  changed  since  an  hour 
ago !  Now  the  ground  was  aU  white ; 
the  snow  was  everywhere,  covering 
up  the  path.  It  began  to  get  dark, 
too, — the  short  November  day  sud- 
denly seemed  to  go  away.  But  even 
this  did  not  make  John  afraid. 

When  he  had  been  in  the  woods 
nearly  half  an  hour,  however,  he 
stopped,  for  a  huge  sycamore  tree 
stood  directly  before  him  in  the  path. 
That  had  never  been  there  before  I 


"This  is  not  the  right  way," 
John;  and  he  turned  back.  It 
not  an  easy  thing  to  find  the 
path,  for  the  beech  woods  have 
underbrush  growing  about  them 
many  natural  paths  are  fouu 
every  direction.  John  walked 
for  a  short  distance  and  then  8t< 
again.  He  did  not  know  whe 
was.  All  around  him  arose  th 
trees,  and  all  about  him  the  sno^ 
fast. 

"I  wish  papa  was  here!" 
John.  And  then  a  thought  cai 
him  of  something  his  father  had 
one  time.  "John,  our  Hea 
Father  is  always  with  us.  He  : 
leaves  us,  and  He  will  lead  us 
trust  Him." 

So  the  little  boy,  alone  in  the 
and   away   from   home,   said   s< 
"Take  me  home  again,  dear  Fat 
And  then  he  stood  still  and  w 
for  an  answer. 

Right  through  the  woods  it  ( 
A  tall  figure  came  softly  toward 
out  of  the  gloom,  and  John  c 
"Father!"  The  tall  figure  stc 
and  said:  "What 's  this ?" 

When  John  heard  the  deep 
tural  voice  he  knew  that  the  mai 
an  Indian.  He  never  thought  ( 
ing  afraid.  He  knew  that  the  Ii 
would  help  him.  So  he  told  ho 
liad  left  the  path  and  could  not 
the  way  out  of  the  woods. 

Without  speaking  a  word,  th 
dian  lifted  John  carefully  up 
carried  him  through  the  woods  t 
Indian  encampment.  John 
heard  of  the  encampment,  but 
never  been  tliere  before.  It 
sisted     of     small     houses     scat 
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around  one  single  camp  fire  that 
burned  brightly  in  spite  of  the  wind 
and  snow.  The  Indian  stopped  here 
and  called  out  a  single  word  that 
John  did  not  understand.  Then  mov- 
ing in  the  darkness  came  other  In- 
dians from  all  sides  and  gathered 
round  the  one  who  still  had  John  in 
bis  arms. 

"Lost,"  said  the  Indian. 
"I  want  to  go  home,"  said  John. 
An  Indian  woman  came  near  and 
looked   at  John  closely  in  the  fire- 
light.    "I  know  the  little  boy,"  she 
said ;  'Tie  belongs  to  the  kind  people. 
I    saw  him  last  summer  when  my 
little  one  was  sick.     His  mother  was 
kind  to  me  and  helped  me,  and  I  will 
be  kind  to  him."     The  quick  eyes  of 
the  Indian  woman  had  noticed  John 
as  he  stood  near  his  mother  when  she 
Tisited  his  house,  and  now  she  remem- 
l)ered  him.     "He  shall  stay  here  to- 
night, and  then  he  shall  go  back  to 
kis  own  people." 

When  those  who  stood  around 
heard  what  the  Indian  mother  said, 
they  all  exclaimed:  "He  shall  go 
back  to  his  own  people." 

John  thought  of  his  home,  and  how 
Ms  mother  and  Jean  would  watch  and 
^ait  for  him.  So  he  made  the  In- 
dians understand  that  he  wanted  to 
P>  to  his  home  that  night,  and  at  the 
^i  of  two  or  three  hours,  when  the 
storm  seemed  to  pass  away  as  sud- 
d^riy  as  it  had  come,  John  was  told 
tnat  he  could  go  back  to  his  home. 
The  snow  no  longer  fell  and  the  wind 
^i  become  still;  and  though  the 
8I10W  was  quite  deep,  that  was  noth- 


ing to  the  strong  Indian,  who  had 
often  made  his  way  in  the  face  of  the 
hardest  blizzards.  So  when  the  moon 
at  last  came  out,  the  Indian  took 
John  again  in  his  arms  and  started. 

As  long  as  he  lived  John  never  for- 
got this  journey  through  the  woods 
on  the  tall  Indian's  shoulder.  Every- 
thing was  so  white  and  still!  The 
tall  trees  were  covered  with  snow, 
and  sometimes  the  branches  were  so 
low  that  they  touched  John's  head 
and  covered  him  with  snow.  The 
moonlight,  making  a  long,  bright 
pathway  before  them,  showed  the 
arching  of  the  branches  overhead,  and 
this  made  him  think  of  a  picture  at 
home  of  a  beautiful  church  in  an- 
other country,  with  many  pillars  and 
arches. 

But  the  best  picture  he  saw  was 
when  he  came  near  his  own  home 
again.  A  bright  light  was  in  the 
window,  for  his  mother  had  not  gone 
to  bed,  but  had  kept  watch  through 
the  long  hours. 

She  saw  two  figures  coming  in  the 
moonlight,  and  then  heard  John's 
voice  calling  out :  "Mother,  it 's  John ! 
I  've  come  home." 

The  Indian  did  not  wait  after  he 
had  placed  John  on  the  doorstep,  for- 
he,  too,  had  a  home  and  little  children- 
that  waited  for  him.  But  he  saidr 
"We  did  not  forget!" 

And  that  was  the  way  the  Indians 
returned  thanks  to  these  white  people 
for  a  kindness  shown  long  before, 
and  helped  to  make  a  happy  Thanks- 
giving Day  for  John  and  Jean  and 
their  loving  mother  and  father. 


MY  MAMMA. 

Bt  Estellb  W.  Crampton. 

When  I  sit  on  my  mamma's  knee, 
The  nicest  stories  that  can  be 
She  tells,  about  the  times  when  she 
Was  just  a  little  girl  like  me. 

She  used  to  like  to  run  and  play, 
And  stay  outdoors  'most  all  the  day, 
And  hunt  for  eggs  out  in  the  hay. 
Oh  I  if  my  mamma  could,  some  way, 

%)ust  be  a  little  giri  now,  too ! 

Wo  \l  play  and  play  the  whole  day  through. 

A  lot  of  jolly  things  we'd  do. 

— If  only  wishes  could  come  true  ! 

But  when  I  got  all  tired  with  play, 
Wlu)  \l  help  me  put  my  toys  away, 
And  tuck  me  up  at  night,  and  pray 
To  God  to  keep  me  till  the  day  ? 

Who  'd  light  the  fire  so  warm  and  bright. 
And  bring  me  water  in  the  night. 
And  call  me  little  "  heart's  delight "  ? 
— I  guess  a  grown-up  mother  's  right ! 


A  PRIMARY  TEACHER'S  PROBLEM. 

Bt  Alice  C.  Horton. 

V^u  liiN  iu\ty  little  children  in  three  grades.  To  find  a  way 
K»  »lw^^^4iH?  with  time-killing  written  work. 

k  >H^l  U^iHuers,  first  and  second  grades  in  a  village 
vvUv^4-  1^^  U^giuuere  were  in  school  the  first  hour  of  each 
\V4iUiV^'  VW  ttr*t  and  second  grades  remained  from  nine 
^^  V  l\\K  y^^  lv^^^iv^  mid  from  one  o'clock  till  four. 

U  HiW  v4iMlVli*»  work  be  done  orally,  as  the  greater  part 
'A  ^AiMM^  WV^  thould  be  done,  what  could  classes  at  their 
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seats  be  doing  while  another  class  was  reciting  ?  A  friend 
suggested  water  colors  for  seat  work.  Delightful !  if  one  could 
liave  an  assistant,  but  how  could  one  teacher  conduct  a  class 
and  at  the  same  time  superintend  the  use  of  water  colors  ? 

While  seeking  a  solution  of  ray  problem  it  occurred  to  me 
that  if  I  could  have  one  grade  in  school  at  a  time,  the  question 
^would  cease  to  puzzle  me.  I  told  our  principal,  who  is  most 
kind  and  sympathetic,  of  my  idea.  He  thought  the  plan 
Avorth  trying  and  presented  it  to  our  Board  of  Education,  who 
gave  us  permission  to  try  it  for  two  weeks  beginning  Sept.  15, 
1902.  Afterward  they  decided  to  continue  the  experiment 
until  the  end  of  November. 

Each  grade  was  in  school  two  hours  a  day,  one  hour  each 
half  day.  The  beginners  spent  the  same  amount  of  time  in 
school  as  before,  with  this  diiFerence,  however — my  entire  at- 
tention could  be  given  to  them  during  their  stay.  The  other 
grades  accomplished  better  work,  and  nearly  as  much  of  it,  as 
they  did  when  in  school  six  hours  daily.  There  was  no  time 
for  whispering,  no  time  for  idleness.  Is  not  the  ability  to 
*'  work  while  you  work  "  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  accom- 
plishments? Then,  too,  the  nervous  strain  was  greatly  re- 
duced for  us  all. 

The  children  who  arrived  early  played  in  the  school  yard 
until  the  bell,  which  was  tapped  every  hour,  called  them  in. 

Some  mothers  objected  to  the  plan  because  it  was  incon- 
venient to  get  their  little  ones  ready  for  school  at  diiFerent 
hours  ;  others  disliked  it  because  the  children  were  in  the  way 
at  home  ;  still  others,  those  who  cared  more  for  their  children 
than  for  their  own  convenience,  were  delighted  with  it.  One 
mother  said  that  her  little  girl  would  not  have  been  able  to  be 
in  school  had  she  been  obliged  to  attend  all  day. 

Since  a  primary  teacher  is  not  essentially  a  nurse  girl,  but 
is  expected  to  teach  with  the  greatest  economy  of  time  and 
nerve  force,  a  good  way  to  be  rid  of  superfluous  written  drudg- 
ery is  to  have  one  grade  in  school  at  a  time. 

— Primary  Education, 


Out  of  all  the  boys  in  my  college,  only  one  eighth  had  had 
access  to  books  before  they  came  to  the  college.  When  they 
come  to  our  library  how  eagerly  they  devour  the  books,  the 
masterpieces,  saying :  "  Oh,  that  I  had  had  these  books  when 
I  was  younger  ! " 

— Jos.  S.  Stewart;  President  of  the  North  Georgia  Agricidtural 
ColUge. 


THE  SQUIRREL. 


Hkna  I.   Ha  LAKY. 


Mrs.  H.  P.  Halse 


1.  oil.  Tin      a      lit  -  tie  8<iinr- rel  jray,     I       frisk  and     frol  -  ic      all     the  da}'; 

2.  Of    will  -  terstorniK  riiinot     a-fraid.  So     co    •     sy      is       the   nest  I've  made: 

iMirl     my    tall      up  -  on      my  hack.  Then   sit      up     straight  my  nuts    to    crack. 
ihiMt*      I     hieep    all    win  -  tt-r   loni^      I'n  -  til      the       hlue  -  bird  sin«:s   his     song. 

«     t/    t      t    *     ^"  r * — ^    r — 5    r-    ^.  -  r- 


)!. 


nulf* 
Min 


I      unlh  -  er    one      by     one,     And   home  to      hide   them  (piick-ly     run, 
n>    \^^^\\^\     Is   then     so    bri«;ht,     I       wake  and    ca    -    i)er  with    de  -  light; 

?    f 


:1 


Mpiir     nU    likp     lo     hide      a-  way   Some    nuts    to       eat       an  -oth-  er     da; 
hiftk     tuid  M'um    |M«r,    leap   and  play.  And    chase  and     frol    -    io       all     tlie    da; 


)!. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

)o:mi:,  list  to  a  song  for  the  Harvest. 

Thanksgiving  and  honor  and  praise 
For  all  that  the  bountiful  Giver 

Has  given  to  gladden  our  days. 

And    thanks    for    the    harvest    of 
Beauty ! 
For  that  which  the  hands  cannot 
hold! 
The  harvest  eyes  only  can  gather, 
Which  only  our  hearts  can  enfold  1 

But  the  song   it    goes    deeper    and 
higher. 
There  are  harvests  the  eye  cannot 

They  ripen  on  mountains  of  Duty, 
They  are  reaped  by  the  brave  and 
the  free. 
'-^from  A  Song  for  the  Harvest,  by 
John  W.  Chadwick. 


I^  THE    CONTHIBUTOBS^    ClUB    of 

^  October    Atlantic    Monthly    a 


writer  sets  forth  in  a  sprightly  way 
the  need  felt  by  the  "Guild  of  the 
Pen"  for  a  new  mark — ^an  allusion 
mark — "a  conventional  sign  where- 
with to  make  one's  acknowledgments 
when  one  is  adapting,  not  quoting, 
another  man's  phrase." 
The  writer  continues: — 

In  many  instances,  to  be  sure,  such 
a  sign  would  be  banal  enough ;  no  one 
desires  to  point  the  allusion  when  he 
elects  to  write,  for  example.  The  bit- 
ter bye-and-bye,  or  Oft  in  the  chilly 
night,  or  Lest  we  remember,  or  He 
awoke  one  morning  and  found  himself 
infamous,  or  Persistency,  thou  art  a 
jewel,  any  more  than  he  wants  quota- 
tion marks  for  the  corresponding 
Familiar  Quotations.  Nevertheless, 
the  need  I  speak  of  is  frequently  so 
conspicuous  that  I  really  cannot  con- 
ceive why  nothing  has  ever  been  done 
about  it.  Suppose  I  want  to  make 
use  of  a  borrowed  bit,  not  literatim, 
but  trimmed,  twisted,  or  touched  up 
tx)  suit  a  special  case.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  altering  a  tense  or  a 
person,  or  turning  "direct  discourse" 
into  "indirect" ;  perhaps  it  is  a  more 
radical  modification,  keeping  at  the 
same  time  the  shape  and  cadence  or 
other  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
original.  Suppose  I  cannot  count  on 
my  prospective  readers  to  recognize 
the  adaptation  as  such,  or  at  any  rate 
to  understand  that  I  meant  it  to  be 
reoo^ized.  Suppose,  as  so  often  be- 
falls, an  explanatory  reference,  how- 
ever lightly  thrown  in,  would  disfig- 
ure my  text.  Behold  a  three-homed 
dilemma :  I  must  become  a  "thunder- 
thief"  or  at  least  risk  being  taken  for 
a  thunder^thief,  or  I  must  wink  at 
clumsv  technique,  or  I  must  give  up 
my  allusion  altogether  and  so,  it  may 
be,  knock  out  a  telling  point  that  can- 
not otherwise  be  made.    (I  don't  take 
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into  account  the  illiterate  and  im- 
moral expedient  of  putting  quotation 
marks  to  a  phrasing  that  is  not  accu- 
rate quotation.)     What  am  I  to  do? 

In  response  to  this,  here  is  our  sug- 
gestion, respectfully  laid  before  the 
Guild  of  the  Pen  and  the  Typograph- 
ical Union:  Why  not,  for  modified 
quotations,  have  modified  quotation 
marks?  A  bar  running  from  dot  to 
dot  in  each  pair  of  commas,  the  in- 
verted and  uninverted,  would  offer  a 
simple  modification  and  would  look 
well  in  type.  Its  function  might  be 
considered  that  of  a  bar  sinister 
placed  upon  the  shield  of  the  true 
quotation !  We  flatter  ourselves  that 
this  is  an  idea  worth  considering. 


The  visitor  admired  the  caterpil- 
lar box  in  the  kindergarten  room. 
Yes,  it  was  a  loan  from  one  of  the 
primary  teachers  whose  father  had 
made  it,  the  kindergartner  said  as 
she  displayed  its  sleepy  and  sleeping 
inhabitants.  The  box  had  a  wooden 
bottom ;  the  top  and  some  of  the  sides 
were  of  finely-meshed  wire  netting, 
one  side,  perhaps  more,  being  of 
glass;  and  the  wooden  framework 
was  painted  green.  "Good  for  the 
father !"  thought  the  visitor.  At  the 
side  of  the  room  stood  a  dolVs  bed- 
stead of  black  walnut,  a  marvel  of 
fine  workmanship.  Yes,  the  kinder- 
gartner's  brother-in-law  had  made 
this  for  her  when  she  was  a  little  girl. 


The  flower  stands  had  not  come 
but  "father"  was  making  them.  1 
were  to  be  deep  boxes  on  legs,  ( 
enough  to  set  the  plants  right  i 
and  father  had  slipped  and  potti 
fine  supply  of  scarlet  geraniums  ^ 
ranted  to  keep  in  gorgeous  bloon 
the  time!  W^ith  the  bright  flo^ 
and  pretty  sash  curtains  (yes,  ' 
ter"  was  making  the  sash  curta 
the  window  would  look  very  pretl 
the  children,  she  w^as  sure.  The 
itor  remembered  a  kindergartne 
another  city  who  siiid,  ''Oli  I  my  w 
family  took  the  course  with  me," 
thought  that  in  this  case  the  kii 
gartcn  might  Ikj  said  tx)  be  a  fai 
kindergarten. 

Yet  not  only  the  kindergarti 
family  had  brought  their  gift* 
handiwork.  Treasures  in  the  cat 
testified  to  the  kindly  interesi 
friends,  who  had  given  shells  i 
California,  miniature  wooden  si 
articles  illustrative  of  the  Seven 
tie  Sistx^rs  stories,  a  tiny  bale  of 
ton,  and  so  on.  Many  of  the  pict 
in  the  scrapbooks  and  on  cardb 
mounts,  that  made  the  low  jx 
table  a  loved  resort,  were  cut  f ron 
magazines  furnished  by  the  child: 
mothers. 

All  this  coo])eration  with  the 
dergartner  for  the  beauty  and 
pleteness  of  her  kindergarten  is  ^ 
for  it  increases,  while  it  testifie 
a  public  opinion  fin'oral)le  to  kir 
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garten.     For  what  is  the  great,  pow- 
erful,     not-to-be-gainsaid      "public," 
after  all,  but  a  comi)osite  of  our  fa- 
thers and  mothers  and  brothers  and 
sisters  and  friends? 


A  CONVENIENT  DEVICE  uotcd  in  a 
iindergartner's  closet  was  a  set  of  en- 
velopes, each  devoted  to  a  special  sub- 
ject; or  season.  For  instance,  the 
Christmas  envelope,  marked  by  a 
Christmas  picture,  contained  all  the 
songs,  poems,  stories,  pictures,  and 
s^^S^stions  for  Christmas  work  that 
the  feindergartner  had  collected  from 
time  to  time.  Here  they  were,  ready 
for  reference  or  use  whenever  needed. 
The  envelopes  were  made  of  strong 
"material — the  cloth  used  for  window 
shades,  in  fact.  They  were  as  stiff 
^^^^  firm  as  paper,  but  would  not  tear. 

In   the  cabinet  of  this  same  tidy 

Kindergartner  there  were  no  unsightly 

"^^^s.     Any  that  were  necessary  but 

^^^    presentable,  some  wooden  chalk 

"^^^s,  for  instance,  had  been  daintily 

^^ered  with  white  paper.     "How  do 

*«y  look  in  June  V    "Oh !  as  well  as 

^^^   do  now\     We  keep  clean  as  well 

^  Wgin  clean." 


**It  sounds  as  if  it  were  meant 

^^^     the  students  in  an  institute  of 

^^«^tiology !"  This  was  the  comment 

^*  ^  listener  when  the  foUowing  bit 


from  an  outline  of  "suggestive  kin- 
dergarten work"  was  read  aloud: — 

How  are  our  homes  heated?  How 
is  this  heat  generated?  How  con- 
ducted ? 

Different  means  of  heating:  (1) 
furnaces — steam,  hot  air,  hot  water, 
gas;  (2)  stoves;  (3)  grates — ^gas, 
coal,  wood.  How  do  the  hot  air  and 
steam  generated  in  the  furnaces  reach 
the  different  rooms  in  a  building? 
Will  have  experiments  showing  force 
of  steam  and  how  steam  rises,  using 
test  tubes  and  teakettle;  also  experi- 
ments showing  how  hot  air  rises. 
Will  find  the  source  of  heat  in  homes 
and  at  school,  tracing,  when  possible, 
the  pipes  conveying  the  steam  or  hot 
air. 

Is  it  not  forcing  too  much  of  the 
complexity  of  modem  life  upon  the 
little  child's  attention  when  all  this  is 
introduced  into  the  kindergarten, 
however  playfully  ?  The  child's  cozily 
warmed  homo  is  and  should  be  to  him 
chiefly  an  expression  of  his  parents' 
loving,  protecting,  cherishing  care; 
and  this  heart-reaching  thought  and 
the  universal  facts  about  fire  and  fuel 
and  the  source  of  fuel  in  nature,  are 
surely  better  worth  busying  his 
thoughts  about  than  are  the  details  of 
particular  methods  of  distributing 
heat. 

We  cannot  keep  the  weight  of  a 
twentieth  century  civilization  off  of 
the  child  altogether  perhaps,  but  let 
us,  in  the  kindergarten,  deal  chiefly 
witli  the  elemental,  basal  facts  of  life 
and  living,  and  with  large,  simple 
truths. 
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A  TBUB  TBiBUTE  WES  paid  bj  Kev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  to  the  memory 
of  the  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  whose  recent  death  is 
grievously  felt  by  many  friends  and 
co-workers.  After  speaking  of  Mr. 
Hill  as  a  blessing  to  the  community, 
and  expressing  the  general  thankful- 
ness for  all  that  he  had  done  in  the 
cause  of  education.  Dr.  Hale  said: 
"He   assumed   educational   work   as 


one  of  the  greatest  duties  Gkx 
laid  upon  men.  He  was  not  sal 
with  a  peck  of  mathematics  or  s 
of  Greek;  he  wanted  to  educal 
erally.  He  wanted  to  enlarg 
whole  nature  of  the  boy  and  girl 
sought  the  young  teacher  who  n 
encouragement.  He  lived  h^ 
spirit.  And  how  ready  he  w 
enter  the  larger  life!  Such  a 
dying,  leaves  a  blank  in  his  f ami 
Ills  office,  and  in  the  eommonw 


THE  KINDERGARTNER'S  HOPE,  THE  MARTINET 

DESPAIR. 


JVIOT  long  ago  the  Iii)3fon  Sunday 
Globe  devoted  several  of  its  col- 
umns to  testimonies  given  in  favor  of 
the  kindergarten  bv  iHluoational  author- 
ities. Among  tlie  eminent  contribu- 
tors was  the  late  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill, 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  some  of  whose  trench- 
ant words  were  as  follows : — 

There  are  two  radically  different 
attitudes  toward  the  ohild*s  irrepres- 
sible activity — that  of  the  true  kin- 
dergartner  and  that  of  the  old-tinu\ 
but  by  no  n\eans  extinct,  martinet 
teacher.  The  former  woUn'^nuvi  such 
activity  as  a  Ood-giveu  opjn^rtunity ; 
to  the  latter  it  is  nusi*hiof  let  Uhv5<^ 
and  running  riot.  To  the  one,  free- 
dom is  tlie  only  tieUl  in  whioli  the 
child  can  gain  st^lfivntn^l  and  gi\>w 
strong:  to  the  other  it  i*  a  tioUi  for 


all  sorts  of  abuses.  The  one  re 
that  the  chance  to  show  false  s 
not  deprive  the  child  of  the  chai 
show  true ;  the  other,  that  the  c 
to  show  false  is  too  serious  a  c 
to  tolerate  and  should  be  cu 
whatever  else  befalls.  "If  priv: 
from  trial,  how  cheap  a  thing 
virtue,"  says  some  philosopher, 
virtue  without  the  trial  and  the 
says  the  kindergartner.  "No 
and  no  risk  for  virtue's  sake," 
tically  says  the  martinet,  thoug 
is  pri^bably  to  he  acquitted  oi 
soiously  holding  such  a  theory. 

And  so  the  child's  activity  : 
kinderpirtner's  hoj^  and  the  i 
net's  despair.     The  one  would 
it    into    ever-improving    expr© 
the  other  is  forever  struggling 
pro*s  it.    Xow  imagine  the  chih 
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Started  by  the  kindergartner  under 
the   former   theory  falling   into   the 
^ands  of  the  martinet  wedded  to  the 
Wter.     ^^"0  wonder  there  are  two  dis- 
cordant attitudes  toward  the  child, 
^at  the  kindergartner  calls  gain  the 
martinet  calls  loss;  but  there  is  not 
a  modem    educator   of   repute   who 
does  not  here  side  with  the  kinder- 
gartner. *  *  * 

The  world  would  be  vastly  better 
off — its  schools,  churches,  newspa- 
pers, reform  movements,  and  kindred 


agencies — if  it  could  be  persuaded  to 
master  the  philosophy  that  underlies 
this  school  of  sound  common  sense 
and  high  promise — the  ideal  kinder- 
garten— and  to  apply  the  golden  max- 
ims of  that  philosophy  to  the  better- 
ment of  human  beings.  But  in  such 
work,  the  kindergarten  has  forever  a 
signal  advantage,  so  much  easier  is  it 
to  mould  aright  the  plastic  child  just 
emerging  from  babyhood  than  the 
hardening  youth  or  the  solidified 
adult.  - 


SOME  EVOLUTIONS  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  WORK.* 


Bt  Elizabbth  Uar&ibon,  Chicago  Kikdbroartbn  College,  Chicago,  III. 


A     FEW  weeks  ago  I  traveled  over 

more  than  a  thousand  miles  of 

what   once  was  "the  prairies  of  the 

West,"  the  home  of  the  buffalo  and 

naustang ;  but  what  has  been  changed, 

*^  the  past  fifty  years  and  by  the 

PP^er,  energy  and  foresight  of  man, 

^to   the  granary  of  the  world.     As 

*ne  train  sped  along,  hour  after  hour, 

tnpoxigh       seemingly       never-ending 

^''ueat  fields,  I  knew  that  I  was  gaz- 

*^  upon  the  potential  food  of  more 

^^n    ten  million  people.     And  yet, 

^"  that  I  saw  was  the  rich  black  loam 

^^  Texas  overlaid  with  a  shimmer  of 

^'^^^xi;  the  warm  brown  soil  of  Kan- 

***   Btretching  from  horizon  to  hori- 

^^>  with  scarce  inch-high  blades  be- 

^^^n  its   newly-turned    rows — first 

*^S»»8  of  the  coming  harvest  of  ninety 

»i^ii  addreiB  deUTWOd  before  the  International 
^^^^s^nPtften  Union,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


million  or  more  bushels  of  com,  the 
amoimt  that  Kansas  yearly  supplies 
to  the  world ;  the  darker  brown  earth 
of  Missouri  and  the  fields  of  Illinois. 
Should  the  harvest  of  this  vast  area 
fail  for  one  season,  multitudes  would 
walk  the  streets  of  our  cities  crying 
for  bread.  The  mightiness  of  the 
miracle  of  seed-time  and  harvest  over- 
whelmed and  awed  me.  Paul  may 
plant  and  Apollos  water,  but  it  is  Ood 
who  giveth  the  increase. 

The  past  twenty-five  years  has  been 
the  seed-time  of  kindergarten  work 
in  America.  We  can  now  see  the 
slow  unfolding  of  the  seed-thought 
into  the  beginning  of  the  mighty  har- 
vests by  which  millions  of  souls  now 
hungering  and  thirsting  for  some  evi- 
dence of  the  Presence  of  God  are  to 
be  fed. 

After  fifty  years  of  heroic,  self- 
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forgetting  struggle  for  an  ideal, 
Friedrich  Froebel  said  to  a  friend: 
"I  no  longer  worry  as  to  the  success 
of  my  work.  If  my  view  of  the  na- 
ture of  man  is  not  comprehended  for 
several  centuries,  it  does  not  matter. 
In  time  this  will  surely  come,  for  it 
is  God's  message  to  mankind."  He 
realized  that  it  was  a  seed-thought 
which  he  was  planting,  and  that  in 
good  time  it  must  spring  up  and  bear 
fruit,  for  had  not  God  implanted  the 
spirit-life  in  it  as  he  has  implanted 
wheat-life  and  corn-life  in  the  seed 
that  is  sown  in  the  ground? 

We  therefore  must  expect  that^  as 
time  goes  on,  this  kindergarten 
thought  will  grow  and  expand  and 
multiply,  and  yet  not  change  into 
something  different  any  more  than 
the  wheat-life  changes  into  something 
different  when  it  multiplies  a  thou- 
sandfold or  the  corn-life  when  it 
springs  anew  from  the  ground.  Let 
the  thoughtful  educator's  word,  there- 
fore, be  Evolution  not  Revolution. 

Shall  wc  examine  briefly  some  of 
the  evolutions  that  have  taken  place, 
first,  with  regard  to  the  Mother  Play 
Book ;  second,  with  regard  to  the  play 
of  the  kindergarten;  third,  with  re- 
gard to  the  kindcrgarteoi  Occupations, 
and,  fourth,  with  regard  to  the  Gifts. 

I.  Frau  Schrader  once  told  me 
that  soon  after  the  printing  of  the 
Mother  Play  Book  she  went  to  Blank- 
enburg  to  visit  Frau  Middendorf.. 
Shortly  after  her  arrival,  Frau  Mid- 
dendorf produced  a  copy  of  the  book, 
saying:  "Well,  here  is  Froebel's  new 
book.  It  cost  such  a  lot  of  money !" 
And  she  added,  shaking  her  head 
sadly :  "It  will  never  in  the  world  pay 


for  itself!  Never,  never!  B 
bel  would  have  it  printed !" 
see  the  resolute  seed  plantii 
clouds  of  doubt  and  cold  t 
criticism.  What  has  alrea* 
the  harvest  ? 

Xot  only  has  the  book  bee 
lated  into  Russian,  French,  a 
lish  and  used  by  those  nati 
has  crossed  the  Atlantic  ai 
sands  upon  thousands  of  mot 
kindergartners  in  Americ 
studied  it  and  gained  ins 
from  it  as  from  few  other  so\ 
has  passed  on  to  far  Japan, 
art  spirit  of  that  nation  has  b 
transformation  of  its  extern 

But  it  has  done  more  th 
Book  after  book  has  been  writi 
it.  Some,  like  Miss  Blow's 
to  a  ifother,  have  revealed  f; 
ing  depths  in  the  Mother  PI 
that  most  of  us  had  not  dre^ 
Others,  like  Dr.  Snider's  C 
tary,  have  shown  how  it  inch 
germ  of  all  organized  inst: 
life,  for  which  many  of  our 
gists  are  still  blindly  groping 
other  books  on  the  Mother  P 
leaped  the  boundarj^  line  o: 
language  and  been  translal 
four  or  five  foreign  tongue 
this  is  but  the  beginning  of  a 
of  books  that  will  be  begottc 
so  pregnant  is  it  with  vital  th< 

But  the  seed-thought  in  the 
Play  Book  has  done  more  tt 
a  line  of  commentaries, 
awakened  the  mother  hearts 
our  land,  and  mothers'  classc 
ers'  clubs,  and  a  national  cor 
mothers  have  sprung  up,  wi 
ing  degrees  of  comprehensio: 
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tioi^glit  that  each  child  has  a  divine 
natxire  to  be  nourished  and  developed 
acc?ording  to  a  divine  law,  r&tionally 
not  capriciously;  and  that  the  great- 
est element  in  woman's  nature  is  the 
po^^'er  to  nurture  and  develop  this 
di^^  1  ne  spark  within  the  child.  Child- 
3tii<ly  clubs  have  sprung  up  among 
our-  pedagogues;  and  even  conserva- 
tirc??  churches  and  Sunday  schools  are 
\ieg^nmng  to  realize  their  need  of  sci- 
ent:  i  iically  trained^  as  well  as  earnest 
tea<^hers  for  their  work  with  the  chil- 
dren. 

I  J.  Self-expression  through  play  is 
as    old  as  the  race.     Wherever  there 
ha>re  been  women  there  has  been  nur- 
tux-ing;    wherever    there    have    been 
children  there  has  been  play.     The 
ppo:found  insight  of  Froebel  caused 
\s\Tr\  to  take  this  universal  instinct  of 
cHild-Ufe,  this  kind  of  wild  cereal  (if 
I    may  be   allowed  to  continue   my 
simile  of  the  seed-time  and  harvest), 
spontaneous  in  its  growth  and  indige- 
nous to  the  soil  of  the  human  heart, 
aiid  proclaim  that  it  could  be  con- 
certed into  the  most  nutritious  food 
for  the  spiritual  life  of  the  child,  if 
^htly  understood  and  wisely  culti- 
vated. 

-AJI  close  observers  of  little  children 
f^^w  that  their  free,  spontaneous. 
Joyous  activity,  which  we  call  play,  is 
^^^  One  of  two  purposes:  either  to 
P^®  expression  to  an  ever  unfolding 
^'iaciousness  of  an  indwelling  force, 
^^  to  aid  them  in  comprehending  the 
°^^^^ing  of  life  outside  of  themselves. 
•"riefly  stated,  it  is  a  giving  out  from 
t*^  ixmer  world  or  a  taking  in  from 
^  Outer  world.  Both  mean  spiritual 
K^Mh  to  the  child. 


The  free  play  with  the  limbs,  such 
as  jumping,  hopping,  running,  etc., 
are  not  merely  the  outcome  of  "ani- 
mal instincts,"  they  are  the  testing  by 
the  spirit  of  its  bodily  tools.  Run- 
ning against  the  wind,  swinging, 
climbing  trees,  jumping  off  high 
places,  lifting  heavy  stones,  etc.,  are 
plays  wherein  children  are  trying  to 
see  whether  or  not  they  can  exert 
more  force  than  the  wind,  gravitation, 
adhesion,  friction,  or  other  outside 
power.  This  tendency  of  children  to 
exert  their  bodily  strength  in  seem- 
ingly useless  efforts  is  inborn. 
Through  such  efforts  they  learn  their 
own  power  and  the  degree  of  force 
that  they  must  meet  and  conquer  in 
mastering  the  material  world.  It  is 
this  knowledge  that  has  caused  ma- 
chinery to  be  created  by  man  to  aid 
his  body  in  overcoming  these  outside 
forces.  Such  putting  forth  of  the 
natural  inner  force  is  the  first  form 
of  the  manifestation  we  call  play,  and 
it  is  an  element  in  education. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  the 
child's  play.  Gazing  eagerly  upon  the 
phenomena  of  the  outside  world,  he 
is  trying  to  understand  what  they 
mean,  and  he  imitates  the  activities 
about  him  in  order  to  search  out  their 
meaning.  This  gives  rise  to  the  dra- 
matic or  representative  games  of  the 
kindergarten. 

What  evolution  or  growth  has 
taken  place  in  the  education  of  the 
child  through  play? 

It  ha«  not  only  brought  swings,  nee- 
saws  and  ladders  into  the  kindergar- 
ten wherever  practicable,  but  the 
realization  that  the  rhythmic  use 
of  the    body    is   the    most   economic 
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use  of  it  has  caused  many  charming 
and  varied  rhytlimic  exercises  to  de- 
velop in  the  kindergarten ;  and  it  has 
demanded  that  the  kindergartner 
shall  have  an  harmonious,  graceful 
control  of  her  own  body.  Physical 
training,  therefore,  has  become  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  kindergarten 
training  schools. 

In  the  dramatic  and  representative 
games  of  the  kindergarten  there  has 
been  evolution  but  it  has  been  slow. 
In  this  field  many  tares  are  growing 
up  with  the  good  grain. 

What  activities  shall  we  select  for 
the  child  to  imitate  in  his  play? 
Shall  they  be  the  fundamental  racial 
activities  by  means  of  which  the  race 
throughout  recorded  time  has  con- 
quered the  world  of  nature — plowing 
and  planting,  reaping  and  threshing, 
building  places  of  shelter,  using 
weapons  against  wild  beasts  and  in 
war,  weaving  and  spinning,  bridging 
of  chasms,  protecting  the  weak  and 
helpless,  buying  and  selling,  travel- 
ing forth  and  returning,  and  the  like 
activities  of  civilization  ?  Shall  they 
be  a  reproducing  of  the  better  kind  of 
activities  that  occur  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  kindergarten? 
Shall  they  be  the  reproducing  of  mere 
traditional  rhymes  and  jingles  that 
have  been  handed  dowTi  by  thought- 
less mothers  and  grandmothers? 

In  one  case  we  see  a  conscientious 
kindergartner  drilling  her  children 
in  The  Five  Knights  because  the  time 
has  come  in  the  program  for  the  state 
relationship  to  be  emphasized,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  all  the  glad 
outside  world  is  budding  with  new 
life   and  that  nature  is  calling  the 


child  to  come  out  and  wondei 
worship.  Again,  an  equally  c 
entious  kindergartner  will  brir 
a  package  of  prunes,  have  hex 
dren  buy  them  of  an  improvise 
cer,  have  the  prunes  wrapped  u 
taken  to  a  play  home  in  a  con 
the  room,  have  the  children 
rately  sort  and  wash  them,  ste^ 
sweeten  them  and  then  gobble 
up, — and  all  because  some  won 
the  neighborhood  chooses  to  fee 
family  frequently  on  prunes 
third  kindergartner  can  be 
who  will  spend  a  good  part 
precious  morning  in  having  the 
dren  reproduce  Hickory,  di< 
dock,  or  some  other  Mother 
rhyme  that  some  child's  momc 
whim  may  have  called  up.  i 
these  are  extremes,  yet  they  sho 
dencies  toward  fruitlessness,  ar 
not  the  true  product  of  the  kind 
ten  seed-thought  inhering  in  th 
dergarten  play  circle. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  play  s 
be  simple  and  childlike;  certaii 
also  that  it  should  appeal  to  soi 
terest  of  the  child;  but  equal! 
tain  is  it  that  play,  to  be  educal 
should  have  some  real  conten 
richer  and  more  universal  the  1 
provided  it  can  be  made  into  rea 
for  the  child. 

III.  Let  us  next  consider  tl 
cupations  of  the  kindergarter 
their  evolution. 

In  her  report  concerning  the 
and  Occupations  made  to  the 
national    Kindergarten   Union 
years  ago,  Miss  M.  M.  Glidden 
that  more  tlian   fhirty  new  0< 
tions  had  been  added  to  the  "s 
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^work'*  as  given  by  Froebel.  This 
•^a^nch  of  our  work  needs  a  most  thor- 
i^^h  and  searching  study.  XJn- 
>-ti.btedly  the  great  advance  in  the 
ad  ustrial  arts,  and  the  large  demand 
OX'  organized  hand  work  for  grades 
)eyond  the  kindergarten,  are  necessi- 
atiing  many  changes  and  improve- 
aexits  in  the  kindergarten  Occupa- 
ions. 

In  color  alone  what  vast  possibili- 

ies   lie!     Froebel  indicated  the  psy- 

hological  importance  of  it  in  his  six 

rox^ted  balls  of  rainbow  colors  and 

Iso  in  the  somewhat  crudely  colored 

►apers   used    for    weaving,    folding, 

ixtrting,  etc.     In  these  lay  the  seed- 

Vioxight  that  color  appeals  to  the  emo- 

^io/2.s.     The  purer  and  more  harmoni- 

oixs  the  colors,  the  higher  the  kind  of 

emotion.      There     are     colors     that 

Bhriek  at  and  tear  each  other;  there 

are  others  that  chill  and  make  dull  all 

other  colors  that  happen  to  be  near 

them;  and  there  are  colors,  single  and 

combined,   that  gladden  the  eye  of 

every  beholder  and  fill  with  joy  the 

heart  of  a  child. 

This  color  seed-thought  has  taken 
root  and  grown  prodigiously.  Our 
londergarten  walls  are  tinted  in  soft 
greens,  pale  yellows  or  other  agree- 
able colors ;  our  curtains  and  screens 
are  selected  with  the  utmost  care  that 
they  may  harmonize  with  the  walls, 
and  the  things  made  with  our  Occu- 
pations are  art  products.  Every 
^ell  mformed  kindergartner  now 
bows  how  to  preduce  simple  harmo- 
nies by  the  use  of  one  dominant  color 
^th  its  tints  and  shades,  or  by  cross- 
^  the  color  disk  and  combining  com- 
plementary  colors    (not   the    strong 


reds  and  greens,  blues  and  oranges, 
yellows  and  purples,  but  the  more 
subtle  and  charming  yellow-reds  and 
yellow-greens,  etc.).  She  knows  that 
harmonies  simple  enough  to  be  en- 
joyed by  any  child  can  be  produced 
by  combining  any  of  the  standard 
colors  with  the  contrasting  neutrals, 
black,  white,  silver,  gold,  gray  or 
brown.  Then  comes  the  advance  in 
the  use  of  color,  where  analogous  har- 
monies are  made,  and,  most  beautiful 
of  all,  perfected  harmonies. 

IV.  Last  of  all,  let  us  examine  the 
Gift  work  and  see  what  can  be  found 
there  of  growth  or  evolution. 

Perhaps  because  geometry  is  so 
mighty  a  science  and  because  the 
thought  of  what  Froebel  calls  Aknen 
is  so  subtle  and  profound,  the  seed- 
thought  in  the  Gifts  has  been  slower 
in  growth  than  that  in  any  other  of 
the  kindergarten  instrumentalities. 
In  the  main,  we  have  confined  our- 
selves to  the  Gifts  as  given  to  us  by 
Froebel,  although  he  himself  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  he  had  not  com- 
oleted  the  full  series. 

We  have  all  held  the  Gifts  in  a 
kind  of  awe,  feeling  if  not  being  fully 
able  to  explain  that  they  meant  far 
more  than  mere  geometric  forms  se- 
lected as  convenient  for  building. 
We  have  devoutly  stated  that  they 
corresponded  to  the  child's  inner 
growth  and  aided  it.  But  psychology 
has  come  into  existence  as  a  distinct 
science  since  Froebel's  day  and  de- 
mands a  clearing  up  of  our  terms.  It 
will  not  accept  our  traditions  but  de- 
mands our  demonstrations.  We  say 
that  "the  cube  is  the  opposite  of  the 
ball,"    that    it    is    "the    inner    made 
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outer,"  and  therefore  helps  the  child 
to  outer  or  utter  what  is  within  him. 
Our  psychological  professor  then 
says:  "Ah! — excuse  me — ^but  just 
what  do  you  mean  by  that  state- 
ment?" and  his  tone  says  more  than 
his  words.  We  study  our  precious 
symbolic  Second  Gift  and  the  hinged 
ball*  appears.     Tlien  we  tell  the  story 


and  therefore  is  a  counterpa 
child,  who  is  constantly  oul 
uttering  his  inner  self.  Pe 
will  say:  "An  analogy  mer 
proves  nothing."  Let  our  i 
"The  invisible  things  of  Gh 
the  creation  of  the  world,  ar 
seen,  being  understood  by  tl 
that  are  above." 

Again,     the    realization 
forms  must  unfold  has  pre 
number  of  Iniilding  Gifts  i 
much-derided  cylinder.     Th( 
curves  into  the  building  ma 
well    as   straight   lines   and 
make    povssible   the    child's 
in  the  Eoman  or  Romanesc 
of    architecture.      The    synr 


of  the  child  who,  having  played  with 
a  hinged  ball  for  some  time,  turned 
to  his  teacher  and  said :  "I  knew  that 
apples  had  seeds  inside  of  them,  but 
I  never  knew  that  balls  had  comers 
inside  of  them !"  and  of  the  rejoinder 
of  his  little  friend:  "Well,  I  guess 
everything  has  things  inside  of 
them!" 

The  use  of  this  hinged  ball  tells 
our  professor  of  psychology  better 
than  words  can,  how  the  cube  is  lit- 


erally the  opposite  of  the  sphere,  how 
it  is  the  inner  of  the  sphere  outered. 


•IiiTented  by  Miu  Florence  Lawson,  Los  Angeles, 
Oftl. 


"forms  of  beauty"  are  no  loi 
fined  to  the  few  examples  th 
bel   left  as   illustrations  of 
that  wooden  blocks  could  be 
"dance  in  rhythmic  moveme 
in  an  almost  unlimited  way  tl 
feeling  of  the  inner  "outerin 
and  the  outer  being  "innerec 
creased.     "A   vague   term, 
term,"  says  our  professor  of 
ogy.     But  when  we  show  h: 
or  more  designs  made  by  a 
twenty  in  less  than  fifteen  : 
each  different  from  all  the  otl 
yet  every  one  made  to  illust 
one  idea  of  radiating  from 
out,  he  begins  to  see  that  oun 
the   wild   statements   of  entl 
but  deluded  women.     The  oi 
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tiou:  **Make  a  series  of  forms,  one 
unfolding  from  another,  and  all  with 
a  dii*tinet  center,  by  gradually  enlarg- 
ing  from  that  center  with  each  new 
move  of  the  blocks,"   will   produce, 
when  given  to  children  well  trained 
in  kindergarten,  who  have  learned  to 
thtnlc  in  form^  as  well  as  in  words, 
as    manv  teautiful  and  symmetrical 
forms  as  there  are  children  multiplied 
by     the  number  of  steps  asked  for. 
Why,  then,  are  we  accused  of  limit- 
ing   the  child's   inventive   power  by 
having  him  use  organized  material, 
any  more  than  we  limit  him  by  teach- 
ing  him  to  use  organized  language 
^en  he  constructs  with  words  ?  Does 
not  the  criticism  come  from  too  lim- 
ited knowledge  of  the  right  use  of  her 


were  indicated  by  Froebel  in  his 
Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten  when 
he  divided  the  cylinder  according  to 
its   axial  planes   and   when   he  sug- 


gested concentric  cylinders,  —  one 
within  another.  This  new  Gift  rep- 
resents merely  the  putting  together 


"™*^rials  on  the  part  of  the  kinder- 
^^ner,  rather  than  the  too  limited 
fusibilities  of  the  materials   them- 

-^itially,  let  me  call  your  attention 
^  ^e  new  curvilinear  Gift  which  has 
^^^^titly  been  invented  by  Miss  Belle 
^^^odson,  although  the  elements  of  it 


of  these  two  principles  of  division  of 
form,  yet  by  means  of  it  we  are  intro- 
duced to  a  whole  new  world  of  beauty 
in  architectural  constructions  and  to 
still  more  in  the  rhythmic  forms  of 
beauty. 

So  we  see  the  kindergarten  gradu- 
ally unfolding  or  evolving  in  many 
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ways  as  the  larger  meaning  of  it  un- 
folds to  us.  And  yet  it  remains  ever 
symmetrical,  orderly,  beautiful,  car- 
rying forward  in  outer  expression  the 
suggestion  of  the  unfolding  that  is 
going  on  within  the  soul  of  the  child. 
Let  us  never  forget  that  the  kinder- 
garten thought  is  an  advancing  re- 


ligious thought,  not  a  mere  series  of 
pedagogical  devices.  It  may  take  pa- 
tience, courage  and  faith  to  stand  by 
so  high  an  ideal,  but,  after  all,  hi^ 
ideals  bring  with  them  the  needed 
strength  to  will  and  to  do,  and  make 
life  worth  living  and  work  worth 
doing. 


THE  STUFF  OF  THE   REPUBUC 


6t  Louise  Manning  Uodgkims. 


CUE  did  not  look  heroic.  She 
came  rather  breathlessly  into 
tlie  car  and  hurried  nervously  to  the 
center  to  secure  the  turning  of  a  seat 
before  it  would  be  too  late  to  find  two 
together  vacant.  After  her  trudged 
and  toddled  tliree  little  boys,  while 
the  fourth  she  dragged  along  by  the 
hand.  Her  ticket,  securely  fastened 
in  a  prominent  place  that  they  might 
give  her  no  further  concern,  betrayed 
that  she  was  going  to  Oklahoma ;  but 
now  she  was  in  North  Dakota. 

An  opportunity  to  do  a  kindness  in 
the  way  of  furnishing  temporary 
amusement  to  two  of  the  little  boys 
brought  out  her  story. 


Yes,  she  had  always  lived  in  North 
Dakota;  her  folks  had  lived  there, 
too,  but  they  emigrated  from  New 
York;  they  had  been  rangers.  Her 
oldest — and  she  looked  ^vith  a  glance 
of  maternal  pride  at  a  nine-year-old 
midget  who  seemed  not  an  inch  taller 
than  seven — ^liad  been  herding  cattle 
since  last  June  and  had  earned  fifteen 
dollars  a  month.  His  father  had 
gone  ahead  to  reconnoiter.  It  was 
partly  on  account  of  Jimmy  she  was 
moving;  the  cowboys  took  delight  in 
teaching  the  little  cowboys  to  swear, 
and  sometimes  gave  them  whisky  to 
drink  just  to  see  how  queer  they 
would  act.     She  was  going  to  bring 
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her  boys  up  to  be  good  men,  and  some- 
how— she  didn't  know  how — ^they 
were  going  to  be  educated,  too. 

Yes,  it  was  dreadfully  lonesome  to 
go  away  from  one's  folks — and  here 
a  little  choke  came  into  the  voice — 
but  you  must  think  about  the  future 
of  the  boys. 

To  catch  this  early  Monday  morn- 
ing train  she  had  had  to  start  Sunday 
evening,  but  only  just  a  little  ways. 
She  had  hoped  to  find  a  steamboat  or 
a  *Tcerosene  boat"  to  take  them  across 
the  Missouri,  but  they  could  get  only 
a  conamon  rowboat  which  was  partly 
full  of  water,  and  there  was  a  pour- 
ing rain.  They  all  got  drenched  and 
covered  with  mud,  and  it  was  a  long 
walk,  more  than  a  mile,  to  her  aunt's 
where  she  spent  the  night. 

Yes,  the  babies  were  tired,  but  that 
was  nothing  to  the  mud.  ^You  ought 
to  have  seen  their  clean,  brown  linen 
suits!  She  had  put  the  children  to 
bed  at  once,  but  it  was  Sunday,  and 
neither  she  nor  her  aunt  would  think 
of  washing  on  Sunday ;  and  yet  those 
children's  suits  had  to  be  washed,  and 
her  own  wool  dress,  too.  She  could  n't 
go  on  a  journey  looking  so.  When 
the  children  were  asleep,  she  waited 
till  after  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and 


it  took  her  till  six  o'clock  Monday 
morning  to  dry  and  iron  those  five 
suits.  O,  no,  she  did  n't  lie  down  at 
all.  Yes,  she  was  a  Uttle  tired;  but 
the  children  had  slept,  for  which  she 
was  so  glad.  It  would  be  only  three 
nights  and  four  days  more  before  she 
could  reach  the  end  of  her  journey, 
and  then — 

"Who  is  it,  baby  dear,  that  you  're 
going  to  see  ?" 

"Papa !  Papa  !  Papa !"  with  a  se- 
raphic smile  gurgled  the  baby,  and 
"Papa!  Papa!"  echoed  the  three 
older  boys. 

"He  has  been  gone  since  February, 
yon  see,"  said  the  mother  apologetr 
ically. 

"No,"  she  went  on,  "I  couldn't 
take  a  sleeper;  the  children  are  so 
small  they  can  lie  down  in  the  seats, 
taking  turns.  I  am  sorry  their 
clothes  are  getting  a  little  rumpled 
already,  but  I  have  a  fresh  dress  for 
baby  when  we  get  to  Kansas  City." 

I  had  reached  my  station,  and  with 
a  hearty  "Godspeed"  went  on  my 
way  thinking  of  that  Sunday  night — 
no,  I-  beg  her  pardon — ^that  early 
Monday  morning's  washing.  And 
she  did  n't  look  like  a  descendant  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  either ! 

— The  Congregationalist, 


Privatb  generosity  in  Salt  Lake  City  is  giving  the  school 
children  the  full  year  of  schooling  which  the  municipal 
authorities  have  failed  to  provide.  Money  was  lacking  for 
the  teachers'  salaries,  and,  but  for  a  popular  rally,  the  schools 
would  doubtless  have  closed,  temporarily,  at  least. 


OUT-OF-DOOR    KINDERGARTEN    WORK    IN 
COLORADO  SPRINGS. 


By  Margaret  B.  Spbbr,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 


D  KCAUSE  of  the  exceptional  cli- 
matic advantages  and  the  great 
desire  for  out-of-door  life  in  Colo- 
rado, an  ont-of-door  kindergarten 
was  established  early  in  1900.  One 
can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  ideal  cli- 
mate for  this  work  than  in  this  beau- 
tiful '"City  of  Sunshine,"  where 
there  is  comparatively  little  severe  or 
unpleasant  weather  during  the  year. 
Even  on  the  coldest  days,  because  of 
the  wonderful  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere, to  he  in  the  sunshine  is  all  that 
is  needed  for  w^armth  and  comfort. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  parent 
of  one  of  the  pupils,  we  used  a  barn, 
where  the  southern  exposure  to  the 
brilliant  Colorado  sunshine  gave  us 
all  the  heat  necessary.  Tliis  room, 
furnished  w^ith  its  piano,  pictures 
and  other  necessary  kindergarten 
paraphernalia,  was  a  most  charming, 
as  wtU  as  an  unusual  room.  The 
fourth  side  was  entirely  open  to  the 
playground  with  its  sand  table,  May- 
pole, ladder,  seesaw,  and  other  appli- 
ances needed  for  exercises  and  games. 
Adjoining  the  playground  was  our 
garden,  which  never  ceased  to  be  in- 
teresting to  the  children.  Each  child 
had  his  individual  plot  of  ground  to 
prepare  and  plant.     After  familiar- 


izing themselves  with  the  different 
vegetable  and  flow^er  seeds,  each  pupil 
chose  his  own  packages  of  seed  and 
planted  them.  The  kindergarten  be- 
ing contijiued  through  the  summer 
months,  gave  opportunity  for  per- 
fecting this  work,  and  there  was  a 
profusion  of  flowers  and  abundance 
of  vegetables,  from  which  the  seeds 
were  gathered  and  saved  for  the  gar- 
dens another  year.  We  stored  the 
pumpkins  and  used  them  for  Jack-o'- 
lanterns  on  Hallowe'en  and  for  pies 
later.  No  pies  ever  tasted  better  than 
those  from  their  o^vn  pumpkins. 

Another  interesting  feature  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  was  our  weekly 
excursions.  From  early  spring  to 
late  fall,  trips  were  made  to  canon 
and  plain  in  search  of  the  beautiful 
Colorado  wild  flowers.  These  were 
gathered,  pressed  and  mounted  for 
our  herbariums.  Many  other  excur- 
sions were  taken  to  places  of  interest 
The  dairy  farm,  the  beaver  dam,  the 
coal  mines,  etc.,  were  visited,  and  the 
results  obtained  from  these  trips 
showed  especially  in  the  clay  and 
sand  modeling.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting excursions  was  for  frogs' 
eggs  early  in  the  spring.  We  made  an 
aquarium  of  a  large  wooden  tub,  and 
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the  development  of  the  egg  into  the 
frog  was  watched  with  keenest  inter- 
est and  pleasure. 

This  healthy  out-of-door  life 
proved  so  attractive  that  by  the  end 
r»f    the    second  year   a  much   larger 


place  was  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  number  of  pupils.  From  this 
modest  beginning  in  1900,  the  Ferris 
School  was  incorporated, — to-day  a 
most  flourishing  and  popular  institu- 
tion. 


CONCERNING  THE  TEACHING  OF  ART. 


**  \A/E  find  two  elements  in  every 
^  work  of  art,"  says  Dr.  Den- 
man  W.  lioss  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity,— "  the  motive  of  it  and  the  per- 
formance of  it.  The  motive  of  it 
may  be  good  or  bad;  the  perform- 
ance good  or  bad.  We  may  have 
the  fine  performance  ofa  bad  motive, 
the  bad  performance  of  a  good  one. 
Is  it  useful,  right,  true  ?  Those  are 
questions  of  science  or  philosophy. 
Is  it  well  done  ?  That  is  the  question 
of  art  The  wisdom  of  life  lies  in  sci- 
ence or  philosophy,  the  power  of  life 
lies  in  art  To  give  the  wisdom  of 
life  without  the  power  or  the  power 
without  the  wisdom  is  a  mistake. 

"It  means,  in  one  case,  people  who 
know  what  ought  to  be  done  (critics) 
who  cannot  do  anything;  in  the 
other  case,  people  who  can  do  things, 
but  know  not  what  to  do.  The 
wisdom  of  life  and  the  power  of  life 


must  be  given  both  together,  this  in 
all  cases  of  teaching." 

Dr.  Ross  in  teaching  the  art  of 
painting  tries  to  give  his  pupils  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  thought  that 
has  been  put  into  painting,  that  they 
may  have  fine  impulses.  At  the 
same  time  he  gives  them  a  great 
variety  of  technical  exercises  so  that 
they  may  have  the  technical  ability 
to  follow  their  impulses. 

His  object  is  twofold — to  give  his 
pupils  the  wisdom  of  life,  which  is 
science,  and  the  power  of  life,  which 
is  art.  Thucydides  says  of  the 
Greeks  that  they  had  the  singular 
power  of  thinking  before  acting,  and 
of  acting,  too.  That  is  what  we 
want,  as  the  outcome  of  our  teach- 
ing, whether  it  be  in  the  school,  in 
the  college,  or  in  the  university. 
We  do  not  want  an  impotent  ideal- 
ism, but  a  potent  one. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 
Grimm's  Best  Stories.     Standard  Litera- 
ture Series.     University  Publishing  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y.     $0.12J. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  this 
small  volume  of  fifteen  fairy  tales,  printed 
in  clear  type  and  issued  at  such  a  very  low 
price.      They    are    well    edited,    and    are 
adapted  for  pupils  of  third  reader  grade. 

Tales  from  Wonderland.  By  Rudolph 
Baumbach.  Translated  by  Helen  B. 
Dole.  Adapted  for  American  children  by 
W.  S.  M.  Silber.  A.  Lovell  &  Co.,  New 
York.     «0.30. 

Although  these  wonder  tales  have  passed 
through  the  hands  of  a  translator  and  an 
adapter,  they  have  not  been  robbed  of  their 
native  simplicity  and  humor.  In  them  all, 
the  sturdy  peasant  of  the  Thiiringian  forest 
region,  the  animals  of  forest  and  farm,  and 
the  fairy  folk  are  well  depicted  ;  but  some 
of  the  stories,  like  The  Christmas  Rose  and 
The  Witching  Stone,  have  a  vagueness  and 
uncanniness  about  them  that  is  disappoint- 
ing, and  that  will  not  attract  American 
children.  The  Water  of  Forgetfuluess, 
however,  The  Donkey's  Spring,  which  has 
delicious  bits  of  humor,  and  the  Magic  Bow, 
are  good  additions  to  our  fairy  lore. 

FAruY   Tales    from    the  Swedish.     By 
G.   Djurklo.     Authorized  translation   by 
H.    L.  Braekstad.     Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York.     81. 20  net. 
The  source  of  this  volume  is  the  collec- 
tion by  Baron  Djurklo  of  Swedish  Fairy  and 
Folk  Tales,  a  collection  which  has  hitherto 
escaped  the  notice  of  folk  lore  seekers.     The 
eighteen  stories  are  typical  old  tales,  some 
of  them  well  known   in  slightly  different 
versions,    while    others   are   entirely    new. 
The  translator  has  made  a  most  successful 
endeavor  to  keep  the  humorous  and  collo- 
quial style  of  the  original,  and,  whatever  the 
subject,  the  reader  gets  constant  amusement 
from  the  racy  sayings  that  are  sprinkled  all 
through  the  stories.     The  book  is  not  one 
for  young  children  ;  but  older  boys  and  girls 
who   are  still  fairy  lovers  will  enjoy  the 


stories  greatly.  The  illustrations  in  the 
body  of  the  book  are  by  T.  Kittelsen  and 
E.  Werenskjold,  two  well-known  Norwegian 
artists,  and  the  frontispiece  is  by  Carl 
Larsson,  **  the  prince  of  Swedish  illustra- 
tors.** They  are  strong  and  expressive, 
and  what  the  stories  call  for ;  but  what 
unlovely  creatures  do  they  represent  in  their 
old  men  and  women  ! 

Agriculture  for  Beginners.     By  C.  W. 

Burkett,  F.  L.  Stevens,  and  D.   H.  Hill. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.     80.75  net ;  postage, 

80.10. 

Three  professors  of  the  North  Carolina 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
—  the  professors  of  agriculture,  biology, 
and  English  —  have  joined  forces  in  the 
making  of  this  apparently  flawless  book. 
The  publishers  have  done  their  share  in 
giving  it  paper  and  type  of  fittingly  excel- 
lent quality,  and  the  pictures,  lavishly  in- 
troduced, are  not  only  pleasing  for  their  soft 
clearness,  but  most  telling  for  the  photo- 
graphic proof  which  they  give  of  the  state- 
ments in  the  text. 

The  state  institution  which  has  men  in 
three  departments  capable  of  working  sym- 
pathetically together  in  the  production  of  a 
book  like  this,  is  to  be  congratulated.  Young 
people  who  get  a  chance  to  study  the  l>ook 
will  gain  from  it  the  kind  of  knowledge  that 
young  America  is  especially  in  need  of,  and 
a  fine  inspiration  to  go  out  and  do  intelli- 
gent work  in  field  or  garden. 

A    Broader    Elementary    Education. 

By  J.  P.  Gordy.     Hinds  &  Noble.     New 

York. 

The  author  states  that  this  book  is  writ- 
ten primarily  for  college  or  normal  school 
graduates  occupying  p>ositions  w*hich  make 
it  their  duty  to  shape  the  educational  policy 
of  their  communities,  and  for  students  pre- 
paring for  such  positions.  He  has  also  had 
constantly  in  mind  those  <<  earnest,  enthu- 
siastic, and  capable  teachers  who,  in  charac* 
teristic  American  fashion,  are  trying  to 
remedy  the  defects  in  their  early  education 
by  present  arduous  preparation  for  their 
chosen  work.'* 
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The  diflcussioQS  cover,  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner, the  field  of  modern  ideas  regarding 
elementary  education.  While  not  abstruse 
or  detailed,  they  are  characterized  by 
soundness  and  judicious  poise. 

Discourses  ox  War.  By  William  Ellery 
Channing.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Edwin  D.  Mead.  Ginn  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton.    80.50  net. 

The  promulgation  of  these  strong,  con- 
verting discourses  is  a  patriotic  mission 
undertaken  by  the  International  Peace 
Union,  aided  by  Mr.  Edwin  Ginn,  the 
Boston  publisher,  whose  heart  is  in  the 
cause  of  peace  through  arbitration  rather 
than  war.  The  cheap  price  puts  the  book 
within  the  reach  of  anyone  desiring  it. 
Would  that  every  man  and  woman  would 
read  it !     Its  arguments  are  unanswerable. 

In  Happy  Far-away  Land.  By  Ruth 
Kimball  Gardiner,  from  tales  told  by 
Frances  P.  Kimball.  Zimmerman,  156 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  81.50  net. 
The  inhabitants  of  Happy  Far-away 
Land  purport  to  be  the  original  folk  by 
whom  and  about  whom  the  Mother  Goose 
Rhymes  were  written,  so  the  children  will 
meet  familiar  characters  all  through  these 
stories.  The  swift  snap-shots  at  them  that 
the  old  rhymes  give,  however,  are  enlarged 
and  filled  out,  and  often  present  quite  a 
different  picture  of  the  personages  from 
what  we  have  had  before.  The  stories  are 
gentle  and  quiet,  with  no  evils  or  sorrows 
beyond  those  that  children  come  to  in  their 
own  experience,  and  these  are  usually  the 
result  of  disobedience  or  laziness  or  other 
childish  fault.  Repentance  and  forgive- 
ness bring  reformation  and  every  story  ends 
happily.  The  book  contains  one  story, 
The  White  Knight,  to  which  we  would 
call  attention  as  the  best  in  the  book  and 
also  as  one  that  is  good  for  kindergarten 
use.  The  illustrations,  by  Howard  Smith, 
will  be  understood  and  liked  by  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  Mothers.     By  Edward  F.  Hay  ward. 

Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston.     80.75. 

Aboat  seventy-five  years  ago  the  little 
town  of  Northborongh,  Mass.,  received  a 
gift  of  money  from  a  former  citizen  who 
desired  to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  place 
of  his  birth  and  of  the  home  love  and  care 
that  had  sorrounded  his  early  years. 

Bj  the  terms  of  the  bequest  the  larger 
put  of  the  income  is  devoted  to  the  support 
of  the  Unitarian  church,  then  the  only  one 
of  the  town,  the  remainder  being  added  to 
the  principal  and  allowed  to  accumulate. 


When,  however,  the  income  reaches  a 
fixed  sum  the  excess  is  to  be  expended  in  a 
unique  manner.  A  committee  of  ten,  five 
men  and  five  women,  elected  by  the  vote  of 
the  people,  is  to  choose  <*  the  best  mother  of 
the  town,"  and  to  the  one  so  selected  a 
prize  of  fifty  dollars  is  to  be  awarded,  this 
being  repeated  every  third  year  for  all 
time.  While  the  date  of  this  award  is  still 
far  distant,  the  spirit  of  the  bequest  deserves 
recognition,  and  in  The  Mothers  the  author 
pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  emphasis  on  *<  fair 
motherhood."  The  production  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dramatic  poem,  the  scenes  of 
which  are  laid  in  the  old  town  at  the  time 
that  a  Mothers*  Festival  is  to  be  held  and 
the  prize  awarded  for  the  first  time. 

The  **  examiners  "  have  found  their  task 
a  difficult  one  but  have  been  aided  in  their 
final  choice  by  a  little  girl  who  presents  the 
claims  of  her  mother,  to  whom  the  award 
is  given  as  the  one 

"  Who  love  and  wisdom  most  effectively 
Mixes  in  compound." 

Throughout  the  less  than  thirty  pages  of 
the  book  there  may  be  traced  the  honor  and 
reverence  felt  for  the  mother,  told  in  lines 
that  are  a  fitting  form  for  the  worthy  theme. 

The  Song  of  the  Mothers  will  find  a 
quick  response  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  nurture  children  and  all 
will  gladly  echo  the  words  of  the  closing 
speaker 

*'  Fair  shines  the  sun  this  hour  of  our  award. 
And  fairer  henceforth  for  it  thro'  the  land 
The  name  and  state  of  motherhood." 

Webster's  New  Standard  Dictionary 

OF  THE  Englisu  Languagk.     Laird  & 

Lee,  Chicago.     Library  Edition,  92.50; 

School  Edition,  $1.50. 

An  abridged  dictionary  has  its  use  and 

place,  and  this  one,  brought  out  under  the 

editorship  of   Prof.  O.   H.   L.  Schwetzky, 

seems  well  calculated  to  serve  its  purpose 

satisfactorily.      The  type  is  exceptionably 

clear,  yet  the  volume  is  of  a  handy  size. 

Besides  the  dictionary  proper,  which  fills 

666  pages,  there  are  dictionaries   of  biog- 

graphy,  geography,  biblical  and   classical 

names,   musical  terms,   abbreviations   and 

foreigpi  phrases,  metric  system  tables,  and 

a  page  on  proof  reading.     There  are  000 

illustrations,  30  being  full  page. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED* 
G.    W.    Dillingham   Co.,     New    York. 
Picture  Books  for  Children.   By  W.  W. 
Denslow.     Paper,  $0.25  each.     Mounted 
on  linen,  $0.50  each. 
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Laird  and  Lee,  Chicago.  Webster's 
New  Standard  Dictionary.  92.50.  School 
Edition.     91.50. 

University  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 
Grimm's  Best  Stories.  (Standard  Lit- 
erature Series.)     f  0.1 2  J. 

GiNN  AND  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Insect 
Folk.  By  Margaret  VV.  Morley.  List 
price,  $0.45.  Ways  of  the  Six- Footed. 
By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock.  List  price, 
90.40.  New  Latin  Grammar.  Edited 
by  J.  B.  Greenough,  G.  L.  Kittredge, 
A.  A.  Howard,  Benj.  L.  D'Ooge.  Mail- 
ing price,  91.30.  Lessons  in  Astronomy. 
By  C.  A.  Young.  Mailing  price.  91.40. 
A  Latin  Grammar.  By  W.  G.  Hale  and 
C.  D.  Buck.  List  price,  91.00.  Medial 
Writing  Books.  By  H.  W.  Shaylor  and 
G.  W.  Shattuck.  List  price,  90.50 
per  dozen.  Medial  Spelling  Blanks.  By 
H.  W.  Shaylor  and  G.  W.  Shattuck. 
List  price,  90.42  per  dozen. 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  The 
Children  Who  Ran  Away.  By  Evelyn 
Sharp.     91.50. 

R.  H.  Russell,  New  York.  Innocent 
Industries.  By  O.  von  Gottschalk. 
91.25. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York. 
Orchard-Land.  By  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers. 91.50.  The  New  Boy  at  Dale.  By 
Charles  E.  Rich.  91.25.  The  Story  of 
Peter  and  Ellen.  By  Gertrude  Smith. 
91.30. 

Little,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Boston.  Jack, 
the  Fire-Dog.  By  Lily  F.  Wesselhoeft. 
91.00.  The  Giant's  Ruby  and  Other 
Fairy  Tales.  By  Mabel  Fuller  Blodgett. 
91.25.  Elizabeth's  Charm  String.  By 
Cora  B.  Forbes.  91.20.  The  Princess 
Kallisto  and  Other  Tales  of  the  Fairies. 
By  William  DanaOrcutt.     91.50. 

L.  C.  Page  and  Co.,  Boston.  Our  Little 
Chinese  Cousin.  By  Isaac  Taylor  Head- 
land. Our  Little  Norwegian  Cousin. 
Our  Little  Siamese  Cousin.     Our  Little 


Italian  Cousin.  Our  Little  Swiss  Cousin. 
New  volumes  of  The  Little  Cousin 
Series  by  Mary  Hazelton  Wade.  50 
cents  each.  Sandman :  More  Farm 
Stories.     By  William  J.  Hopkins. 

Henry  Altemus  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
How  Bessie  Kept  House.  By  Amanda 
M.  Douglas.  90.75.  The  Story  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.   By  Andrew  Lang.  90.75. 

McClure,  Phillips  and  Co.,  New  York. 
Kings  and  Queens.  By  Florence  Wil- 
kinson. 91.20.  Wally  Wanderoon  and 
His  Story  Telling  Machine.  By  Joel 
Chandler*  Harris.  $1.60.  McClure's 
Children's  Annual,  1904.  By  T.  W.  H. 
Crosland.     91.50. 

The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  The 
Book  of  Children's  Parties.  By  Mary 
and  Sara  White.     91.00. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.,  Boston. 
Rebecca  of  Sunny  brook  Farm.  By  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin.     91.25. 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS  IN  RECENT 
PERIODICALS. 

Play  as  an  Education.  By  Dr.  Woods 
Hutchinson.  Contemporary  Review. 
September. 

Our  Farmer  Youth  and  the  Public 
Schools.  By  Prof.  Willet  M.  Hays. 
**  Learning  by  Doing  "  for  the 
Farmer  Boy.  By  O.  J.  Kern.  Ameri- 
can Monthly  Review  of  Reviews.  Oc- 
tober. 

The  Separation  of  the  Church  from 
THE  Tax- Supported  School.  By 
William  T.  Harris.  .  Education  as  a 
University  Subject.  By  William  H. 
Burnham.  Educational  Review.  Octo- 
ber. 

The  Children  out  of  School  Hours. 
By  Lillian  W.  Betts.  The  Outlook. 
September  26. 


NEW  YORK  RECREATION  CENTERS. 


Nothing  in  the  recent  educational  his- 
tory of  New  York  city  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  growth  of  the  vacation  schools 
and  playgrounds  aud  the  recreation  cen- 
ters. The  scope  of  the  work  in  the  recre- 
ation centers  is  extensive,  inasmuch  as  the 
age  limit  of  those  who  may  attend  is  fifty 
years. 

The  intention,  when  the  recreation  cen- 
ters were  established,  in  1899,  in  the  bor- 
ough of  Manhattan,  was  to  provide  places  of 
instructive  entertainment  for  young  people, 
who  might  otherwise  spend  their  leisure 
time  in  roaming  about  the  streets,  in  mis- 
chief or  crime.  In  many  cases,  however, 
when  the  centers  were  opened,  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  of  advanced  years  appeared 
and  were  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the 
system. 

The  centers  are  open  six  nights  a  week, 
7.30  to  10  o'clock.  Those  who  attend  are 
under  no  restrictions,  excepting  that  of  good 
behavior,  and  may  come  and  go  at  will,  the 
attractiveness  of  the  pastimes  arranged  by 
the  teachers  in  charge  alone  being  relied 
upon  to  keep  up  interest  and  to  insure  reg- 
ular attendance. 

The  plan  followed  in  each  center  is  to 
divide  the  yard  of  the  school  building  into 
two  sections,  in  one  of  which  is  a  well-equip- 
ped gymnasium,  including  parallel  and  hor- 
izontal bars,  horses,  spring-boards,  jumping 
poles,  Indian  clubs,  and  swinging  rings. 
In  some  of  the  schools  shower  baths  have 
been  installed,  and  they  have  proved  so 
beneficial  and  successful  that  all  the  gym- 
nasiums will  have  them  in  time. 

The  other  portion  of  the  playground  is 
sst  apart  for  libraries  and  quiet  games. 
Books  are  supplied,  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred books  a  month  being  supplied  to  each 
center,  according  to  the  requirements. 


A  special  feature  was  made  during  last 
year  of  the  literary  and  club  work.  Rooms 
were  set  apart  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school 
buildings  for  the  use  of  literary  clubs  and 
debating  societies  under  the  guidance  of 
competent  men  and  women.  The  club  period 
was  divided  into  the  business  and  literary 
meetings,  the  business  of  the  respective  clubs 
being  transacted  by  the  members,  with  few 
suggestions  from  those  in  charge  of  the 
centers.  Dues  of  three  or  five  cents  were 
imposed,  and  the  money  thus  accumulated 
by  the  members  was  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, including  the  purchase  of  gymnasium 
suits,  for  outings,  and  other  objects.  In 
this  way  the  pupils  were  guided  and  taught 
how  to  govern  themselves.  This  feature 
will  be  continued. 

It  is  the  endeavor  of  those  in  charge  of 
the  centers  to  make  them,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, social  centers,  where  the  residents 
may  meet  and  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  each 
other  in  spending  their  evenings  pleasantly 
and  profitably. 

Last  year,  some  forms  of  the  industrial 
work  carried  on  in  the  vacation  schools, 
such  as  basketry,*  Venetian  iron  working, 
carpentry,  etc.,  were  introduced,  and  it  is 
intended  to  add  this  everywhere  to  the  use 
of  the  centers. 

The  best  idea  of  the  system  may  be  gained 
by  the  following  figures  of  those  taught 
in  the  centers  in  the  following  occupations: 
Basketry  (boys),  18,612  ;  basketry  (girls), 
17,040  ;  bench  work,  7,882  ;  burned  wood, 
961  ;  chair  caning,  451  ;  embroidery,  7,013  ; 
fret  sawing,  2,271;  knitting  and  crochet- 
ing, 3,081  ;  leather,  2,446;  millinerj-,  15,- 
078;  sewing,  21,378;  social  occupations, 
50,817  ;  Venetian  iron,  9,682  ;  whittling, 
1,470,  and  weaving,  364;  total,  158,485. 
— School  Journal. 
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Miss  Susan  £.  Blow  will  give  a  course  of 
five  lectures  on  Froebel's  Mother- Play  at 
Chipman  Hall,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 
Thursday  afternoons  at  three  o'clock,  be- 
ginning November  12.  Subjects:  Novem- 
ber 12,  Little  Brothers  and  Sisters,  or  Pre- 
paring the  Soul  for  Religion  ;  November 
19,  Numbering  the  Fingers  ;  November  24, 
The  Finger  Piano,  or  .Esthetic  Education  ; 
December  3,  The  Knights  and  the  Bad 
Child,  or  The  Causes  and  Cure  of  111  Tem- 
per ;  December  10,  The  Hiding  of  the 
Child,  or  The  Root  of  Deception  and  How 
to  Uproot  It.  Tickets  for  the  course,  at 
92.00  each,  can  be  had  on  application  to 
Miss  Laura  Fisher,  68  Marlborough  street. 
Miss  Mary  C.  Shute,  or  Miss  Caroline  D. 
Aborn,  Normal  School,  corner  Appleton 
and  Dartmouth  streets.  Miss  Blow  will 
give  a  course  of  five  lectures  on  the 
Bible,  Monday  afternoons  at  three  o'clock, 
beginning  November  16.  Subjects:  No- 
vember 16,  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  ;  No- 
vember 23,  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  ; 
November  30,  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  ; 
December  7,  The  Gospel  of  St.  John  ;  De- 
cember 14,  The  Apocalypse.  Tickets  for 
the  course  at  83.00  each. can  be  obtained 
on  application  to  Miss  Fisher. 

The  Froebel  Training  Class  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  graduated  si-x  kindergartners  at 
its  second  annual  commencement. 

Henry  Altemus  &  Co.  have  just  issued 
Half -a- Dozen  Housekeepers,  a  story  for 
girls  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  This  was 
Mrs.  Wiggin's  first  literary  effort,  printed 
in  St,  Nicholas  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  this  is 
its  first  appearance  in  book  form.  Mrs. 
Wiggin 's  latest  and  longest  book,  Rebecca 
of  Sunnybrook  Farm,  is  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Cleveland,  O.,  is  to  have  for  its  new 
kindergarten  supervisor  Miss  Mabel  Mc- 
Kinney,  who  knows  the  city  conditions  well, 
having  been  for  four  years  head  of  the 
training  school  of  the  Cleveland  Day  Nurs- 


ery and  Free  Kindergarten  Association, 
and  supervisor  of  the  association's  kinder- 
gartens. 

At  Portsmouth,  O.,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ricker 
has  charge  of  the  Jefferson  street  kinder- 
garten and  Miss  Edith  Moore  of  tlie  Sixth 
street. 

Miss  Dyer,  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  opened 
a  kindergarten  at  Belmont,  Mass.,  October 
15. 

Xhe  following  lectures  for  mothers  and 
teachers  were  given  in  October  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chicago  Froebel  Association, 
the  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Association 
and  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute  : 
Five  lectures  on  the  application  of  Froebel's 
principles  in  elementary  education,  by  Miss 
Summers,  a  public  school  teacher ;  lec- 
ture on  The  Fun  and  Philosophy  of  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  by  Miss  Marie  Slied- 
lock  of  London  ;  two  lectures  by  Professor 
Earl  Barnes  on  The  Growth  of  Children's 
Ideals,  and  Children's  Attitude  toward 
Punishment. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  mothers*  meetings 
was  held  in  the  Winchester  kindergarten  at 
New  Haven,  Ct.,  October  1,  when  Prin- 
cipal Knowlton  discussed  School  Dis- 
cipline. 

Miss  Virginia  E.  Graeff,  formerly  super- 
visor of  public  kindergartens  in  Cleveland, 
O.,  is  now  making  her  home  at  the 
Gertrude  House,  Chicago.  Her  work  for 
the  Jointer  will  be  giving  courses  in  Child 
Study,  Nature  Study,  Pedagogy,  Stories, 
Art  and  Picture  Study,  with  special  courses 
also  for  mothers  and  librarians. 

The  free  kindergarten  of  Champaign, 
111.,  supported  by  the  Dorcas  Society  is  full 
to  overflowing  and  a  list  of  children  wait- 
ing. Another  free  kindergarten  will  soon 
be  organized  in  connection  with  the  College 
Settlement  work  in  the  north  end  of  the 
city. 

Miss  Valentine  Prichard,  formerly  kin- 
dergartner   and   training    teacher    at    St. 
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Helen's  Hall,  Portland,  Oregon,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  lower  school  connected  with 
the  University  Preparatory  School  kept' by 
Miss  Harker  and  Miss  Hughes  at  Palo  Alto, 
Cal.  The  work  in  Miss  Prichard's  depart- 
ment will  be  on  the  same  plan  as  that  in 
the  Dewey  School  in  Chicago,  with  kinder- 
garten principles  and  methods  applied  to 
the  higher  grade  work. 

Miss  Sybil  Gage  of  Concord,  N.  H., 
opened  a  kindergarten,  October  1,  at  Con- 
toocook. 

The  free  kindergarten  at  Galesburg,  111., 
has  begun  another  year's  successful  work 
under  Miss  Luthera  Hazzard,  who  has 
twenty  children  under  her  charge. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Kindergarten  Club  the  following 
officers  were  e'lected  :  President,  Miss  May 
L.  Price ;  vice-president.  Miss  Maud  Burn- 
ham  ;  secretary,  Miss  Ora  Batchelder ; 
treasurer.  Miss  Minnie  Spear;  auditor, 
Miss  Anna  L.  Johnson  ;  executive  commit- 
tee, Miss  Clara  M.  Lewis,  Miss  Lulu  Allen, 
.  Miss  Elizabeth  Bangs. 

The  seventh  year  of  the  Bar  Harbor  (Me.) 
kindergarten,  has  opened  with  promise — 
more  than  thirty-five  names  being  enrolled. 
A  change  has  been  made  in  the  kindergar- 
ten this  year.  The  fall  term  closes  at 
Christmas,  after  which  there  will  be  a 
vacation  of  three  months  during  January, 
February  and  March.  Kindergarten  opens 
again  in  April  and  continues  through  the 
summer  as  usual.  The  kindergarten  moth- 
ers* meetings  began  Wednesday  afternoon, 
October  7. 

Four  pianos  have  been  presented  to  the 
public  schools  of  Moline,  111.,  for  use  in 
the  kindergarten  departments.  They  are 
the  gift  of  the  Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, which  so  successfully  operated  the 
kindergartens  for  several  years,  and  which, 
at  the  spring  election,  worked  so  diligently 
to  have  the  kindergartens  as  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system. 

The  Pestalozzi-Froebel  Kindergarten 
Training  School  opened  its  seventh  year  at 
Chicago  Commons,  September  29,  with  an 
increased  attendance.  Professor  George  L. 
Schreiber,  artist  and  member  of  the  faculty, 
gave  the  opening  address,  discussing-  the 
relation  of  the  kindergarten  to  industrial 
art. 

Miss  Josephine  Hatch  has  opened  a  kin- 
dergarten in  the  Burr  Block  at  Bangor,  Me. 

Miss  Lulu  Clare  of  Preston  Springs, 
•Ontario,  who  conducted  a  kindergarten  at 


Bath,  N.  Y.,  three  years  ago,  has  returned 
for  another  year.  She  has  organized  a 
class  of  twenty-five  and  has  her  kindergar- 
ten in  the  Shannon  building. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Branch  of  the  1.  K.  U.  was  well  attended. 
The  special  features  of  the  afternoon  were 
an  address  by  Miss  Caroline  M.  C.  Hart, 
formerly  of  Baltimore ;  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  picture  to  the  Kindergarten  of  the 
School  of  Observation  and  Practice,  in 
honor  of  Miss  Anna  Hallowell.  Miss 
Hart  spoke  of  the  meaning  of  true  free- 
dom ;  of  the  spontaneous  right  action, 
unprompted  by  the  **  I  ought,**  which  was 
the  measure  of  the  well  recognized  laws  of 
life.  The  entire  country,  as  well  as  Phila- 
delphia, owes  Miss  Hallowell  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  her  enthusiastic  and  continuous 
labors  in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten,  when 
it  was  a  new  movement  in  America.  We 
especially  have  much  to  be  grateful  for  in 
her  constant  efforts  to  improve  the  stand- 
ards and  to  have  the  kindergartens  incor- 
porated as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  sys- 
tem of  the  city.  It  is  our  intention  to  each 
year  present  a  picture,  well  framed  and  suit- 
ably inscribed  to  a  kindergarten,  as  a 
tangible  proof  of  our  recognition  of  her 
services. 

On  behalf  of  the  society,  Miss  Williams 
presented  **  Madame  Le  Bnin  and  her 
Daughter,"  which  was  accepted  for  the  kin- 
dergarten, in  a  graceful  little  speech,  by 
Miss  Hall,  principal  of  the  school. 

We  are  promised  an  unusual  treat  this 
year,  having  secured  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch 
for  a  series  of  six  lecture  recitals  on  Wag- 
nerian opera.  The  general  public  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  purchase  tickets  also,  so 
we  hope  for  large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ences. V.  B.  J.,  Cor.  Sec, 

Madam  Kraus-Boelte*s  lectures  at  the 
New  York  University  the  past  summer 
were  a  great  inspiration  to  the  kindergart- 
ners  who  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  the 
privileges  of  the  course.  Madam  Kraus- 
Boeltc  stands  alone  as  the  most  spiritual 
kindergartner  of  to-day.  Her  lectures  cov- 
ered every  phase  of  the  work — revealing 
Froebel's  philosophy  of  the  Gifts  and  Oc- 
cupations and  the  spiritual  significance  of 
play.  It  was  truly  refreshing,  after  the 
confusion  of  elaborate  materials  and  senti- 
mental methods,  to  drink  from  a  fountain 
of  true  kindergarten  principles. 

Elizabeth  McCrickett. 

Miss  Ella  Currier  opened  a  kindergarten 
at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  October  5. 
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Miss  Alice  O'Grady,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  kindergarten  department  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  Kew  Britain, 
Ct.,  has  accepted  a  position  as  principal 
of  the  kindergarten  department  at  the 
Normal  School,  Chicago.  The  work  there 
will  be  somewhat  reorganized  with  the  view 
of  bringing  it  more  closely  in  touch  with 
the  city  kindergartens.  Miss  O 'Grady  has 
been  successively  principal  of  a  public 
kindergarten  in  Toronto,  Canada ;  principal 
of  kindergarten  in  Mrs.  Quincy  Shaw's 
Marlborough  street  school,  Boston  ;  prin- 
cipal of  the  Friends*  Kindergarten,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  assistant  to  Miss  Caroline 
Hart  in  the  Baltimore  Training  School ; 
director  of  primary  classes,  Montreal  High 
School ;  and  for  the  past  six  years  head  of 
the  kindergarten  department  at  the  New 
Britain  Normal  School. 

The  free  kindergarten  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  which  is  maintained  by  the  Mothers* 
Club,  reoi>ened  October  5,  for  the  fall- 
winter  session,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Lucy  Leyiner  and  Miss  Irma  Cliinski. 
Thirty-three  children  were  in  attendance 
and  many  visit ois  were  present. 

The  Chicago  Kindergarten  Club  held  its 
first  meeting  of  the  season  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 10,  at  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club, 
Fine  Arts  building. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Free  Kindergarten  Association  was 
held  October  10,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Clark 
Chase,  No.  411  Prospect  street. 

In  the  Journal  of  Education  from  October 
1  to  December  3  will  be  found  Ten  Salary 
Studies,  a  series  of  articles  on  the  salaries 
paid  to  teachers  in  different  localities.  The 
first  of  the  Studies  concerns  itself  with 
Iowa,  and  states  that  the  average  annual 
salary  of  men  teachers  in  that  state  is 
•296.08  and  of  women  teachers  9251.60. 

The  kindergarten  department  of  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School  is  over- 
crowded with  applicants  for  kindergarten 
training.  The  number  of  applicants  is  so 
large,  in  fact,  that  some  of  them  will  be 
obliged  to  take  the  general  course  instead 
of  the  kindergarten  course. 

The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation has  elected  the  following  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Miss 
Anna  L.  Hardie  ;  vice-president,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Pearse ;  recording  secretary,  Miss 
Katherine  W.  O'Connor;  corresponding 
secretary,  Miss  Curry ;  treasurer,  Miss  Hor- 
tense  L.  Meyeur;  librarian,  Miss  Weldon. 
The  association  will  meet  on  the  second 
Saturday  of  each  month,  at  the  Normal 


College,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  have  a 
specialist  lecture  at  each  meeting.  Miss 
Jane  Addams  of  Chicago  will  lecture  during 
the  month  of  March. 

The  IJnder-Age  Free  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation resumed  its  good  work  in  the  ^worer 
districts  of  St.  Louis,  under  tlie  supervision 
of  Miss  Eunice  Janes,  September  28.  The 
officers  of  the  association  are :  President, 
Mrs.  (ieorge  A.  Madill ;  first  vice-president, 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Finkelnberg  ;  second  vice-presi- 
dent and  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
T.  G.  Meier ;  recording  secretary.  Miss 
Marie  Pequet;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Edward 
Wyman. 

A  free  kindergarten  was  opened  in  the 
Steele  school  at  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  Sep- 
tember 23,  with  an  attendance  of  twenty- 
five  children,  under  the  care  of  Miss  Cath- 
erine Grayson,  assisted  by  Miss  Newsome 
and  Mrs.  Emma  Cockrill. 

As  a  result  of  steps  taken  by  Superin- 
tendent Randall  J.  Condon  of  the  Helena 
(Mont.)  schools,  the  Helena  kindergarten 
council  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  thorough  study  of  kindergarten 
methods  in  order  that  the  members  may 
keep  in  touch  with  all  that  is  latest  and  best 
in  this  department  of  work.  The  meeting 
for  the  formation  of  the  council  was  held 
in  Superintendent  Condon's  office,  with 
eighteen  teachers  in  attendance.  Miss 
Genevieve  Boag  was  chosen  president  and 
Miss  Ellen  Kingsbury  secretary.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  programs 
for  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  council. 

At  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  the  year  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, now  under  the  supervision  of 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Adam  and  the  school  board, 
gives  promise  of  being  a  record  breaker  in 
point  of  attendance.  The  city  council  gen- 
erously came  to  the  rescue  some  months 
ago  and  rendered  financially  possible  its 
continuance.  The  kindergarten  on  Fenn 
street  is  filled  to  overflowing  and  at  Rus- 
sells  fully  twenty-five  more  pupils  could  be 
cared  for.  Much  interest  is  being  mani- 
fested in  the  work.  The  system  was  mate- 
rially helped  by  the  action  of  the  street 
railway  companies  in  volunteering  to  carry 
the  little  ones  free  of  charge.  The  kinder- 
garten at  the  center  has  its  full  quota  of 
pupils,  and  it  is  only  the  question  of  a  short 
time  when  more  room  will  be  needed  to  ac- 
commodate all  who  may  desire  to  attend 
this  department. 

The  Louisiana  State  Public  School 
Teachers*  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  Ruston,  La.,  Dec.  28-80,  1903. 
The  kindergarten  conferehce  will  be   pre- 
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sided  over  by  Miss  Eveline  A.Waldo,  and  the 
subject  will  be  Ten  Minute  Talks  on  the 
Many-Sided  Benefits  to  be  traced  to  Kin- 
dergarten Training. 

The  kindergarten  recently  opened  at  Wy- 
lam,  Ala.,  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Sarah  A. 
Anthony,  of  the  Atlanta  kindergarten,  who 
is  assisted  by  Miss  Mary  Barrett. 

The  five  kindergartens  maintained  by  the 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  Free  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation and  under  the  general  charge  of 
Miss  Goodman,  superintendent,  opened  for 
the  year  September  28. 

The  Minnesota  Normal  School  Board 
has  decided  that  kindergarten  depart- 
ments in  two  of  the  state  normal  schools 
are  sufficient.  This  means  the  closing  of 
those  departments  at  St.  Cloud  and  Duluth. 
Miss  Sarah  B.  Goodman,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  kindergarten  training  at  St. 
Cloud,  is  welcomed  back  to  Saginaw,  where 
she  will  take  charge  of  the  Free  Kinder- 
garten Association  work. 

Mrs.  David  W.  Johnston  of  Branford, 
Ct.,  entertained  the  children  of  Miss  Gris- 
wold's  kindergarten  at  her  home  on  Mon- 
towese  street  recently.  Mrs.  Johnston 
scattered  150  miniature  sheep  about  the 
lawn,  and  when  the  children  arrived  she 
supplied  each  one  with  a  horn  and  started 
them  on  a  hunt  for  the  sheep.  The  twelve 
children  were  soon  finding  the  sheep  and  the 
noise  of  the  horns  blended  with  the  shouts 
and  laughter  of  the  happy  little  people. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  kindergarten 
system  in  the  public  schools  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,a  great  deal  of  disappointment  has  been 
caused  by  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  cut  out  the  kindergarten  grades 
at  the  Olive  street  and  Sixth  street  schools 
to  make  room  for  older  pupils.  Miss  Mary 
F.  I^dyard,  kindergarten  supervisor,  be- 
lieves that  the  basic  principle  of  successful 
public  school  education  is  endangered  by 
this  action,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
kindergarten  is  the  least  important  factor 
in  the  educational  system. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Kindergarten  Club  held  October  7,  the 
subject  discussed  was  The  Kindergarten 
Club — Its  Scope  and  Purpose.  The  scope 
of  the  kindergarten  club  was  found  to  be 
home  work,  normal  study,  church  and  Sun- 
day school  work,  temperance  and  charity 
work,  free  public  practical  exemplifica- 
tion of  kindergarten  instruction  with  chil- 
dren, free  lessons  and  lectures,  hand 
work  and  theory  with  adults,  and  ques- 
tions in  sociology,  philosophy,  science, 
and    general     educational    subjects.      To 


widen  influence,  to  deepen  thought,  and 
to  enhance  happiness  and  power  in- 
dividually and  collectively  is  its  aim.  The 
motto  for  1903-04  is,  **  It  is  good  to  give 
a  man  a  new  idea,  but  it  is  better  to  give 
him  a  high  motive.*'  The  program' for 
the  current  year  will  include  medical  lec- 
tures, the  study  of  The  Mothers'  Council, 
written  by  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  and  a 
monthly  question  box.  , 

Miss  Helena  A.  Mitchell,  assisted  by  Miss 
Norma  Sherer,  has  charge  of  the  new  kin- 
dergarten opened  in  the  Marvin  school  at 
East  Norwalk,  Ct.,  October  5. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  June  of  Middlebury,  Vt., 
has  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  kindergarten  work  in  the  state  normal 
school  at  Randolph. 

A  private  kindergarten  has  been  opened 
at  the  home  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Bul- 
lett  on  Holland  avenue,  Westfield,  Mass., 
in  charge  of  Miss  Nellie  Cochran. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Kindergarten  Training  School,  in  Linton 
street,  Avondale,  took  place  September  16. 
The  rooms  of  the  building  were  open  for 
inspection  and  the  audience  crowded  the 
lecture  hall.  It  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  social  reunion  for  the  directors,  the 
faculty  and  the  students  of  the  school. 
Miss  Patty  Hill  of  the  Training  School 
of  Louisville  gave  the  address  on  The 
Significance  of  Progress  and  Conservatism 
in  the  Kindergarten.  Miss  Colburn,  the 
principal  of  the  school,  presided,  and  the 
opening  remarks  were  made  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association.  Miss  Annie  Laws. 

The  free  kindergarten  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  has  opened  with  a  large  attendance 
under  Miss  Vera  Lane. 

Miss  Martha  Marden  of  Manchester,  N. 
H.,  has  a  position  as  principal  of  the  kin- 
dergarten department  of  the  Tilden  school, 
at  Keene. 

The  kindergarten  department  of  St. 
Peter's  School,  Helena,  Mont.,  opened  for 
the  year's  work  with  Miss  Florence  Louise 
Gage  as  principal  and  Miss  Myra  Gray 
Clark  as  assistant. 

The  Caddo  parish  school  board  have 
added  the  kindergarten  department  to  the 
public  school  system  of  Shreveport,  La. 
Miss  Hattie  Schuester  has  charge  of  this 
department. 

The  Misses  Wellington  have  opened  their 
private  school  and  kindergarten  in  Pleas- 
ant Hall  building,  Arlington,  Mass.,  with 
a  goodly  number  of  pupils. 
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A  kindergarten  to  accommodate  ninety 
pupils  has  been  established  in  the  Frank- 
lin street  school  at  Meriden,  Ct.  Two 
sessions  will  be  held,  one  in  the  morning 
and  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  with  two 
different  sets  of  children. 

The  kindergarten  children  of  the  Nyack 
(N . Y.)  Union  Free  School,  in  charge  of  Miss 
Jessica  W.  Doty,  are  in  their  new  quarters, 
in  the  building  recently  fitted  up  for  them. 
Numerous  windows  afford  an  abundance  of 
light  and  fresh  air. 

A  kindergarten  has  been  opened  at  Bel- 
fast, Me.,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  D.  Elman 
Dickey. 

Miss  Swasey  opened  a  kindergarten  at  18 
Jefferson  street,  Milford,  Mass.,  October  5. 

Miss  May  Olsen  of  Waukon,  la.,  will 
have  charge  of  the  sixth  ward  free  kinder- 
garten at  Joliet,  HI.,  this  year. 

SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING  CONNECTI- 
CUT VALLEY  KINDERGARTEN 
ASSCX3AT10N,  TO  BE  HELD  AT 
HARTFORD,  SATURDAY,  NOVEM- 
BER ?• 

PROGRAM. 

Saturday,  A.  M.  Address  by  Principal 
Keyes.  Round  Table  on  Garden- 
ing, led  by  Miss  Margaret  Laidlaw, 
Supervisor  of  Hartford  Kindergartens. 

Saturday ,  p.  m.  Address  by  Miss  Caro- 
line T.  Haven,  Ethical  Culture 
Schools,  New  York  city,  on  Kinder- 
garten Occupations,  followed  by  dis- 
cussion and  an  exhibition  of  hand 
work. 


A  MATTER  OF  INTEREST  TO  KIN- 
DERGARTNERS. 

At  the  fair  to  be  held  in  Boston,  Novem- 
ber 13  and  14,  in  aid  of  Elizabeth  Peabody 
House,  there  will  be  for  sale  an  illustrated 
Christmas  carol,  a  beautiful  and  useful  gift 
for  kindergarten,  school,  Sunday  school  or 
nursery.  This  Christmas  Hymn  was  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Weston  shortly  before  her 
death,  and  at  Miss  Garland's  earnest  request 
Miss  Margaret  B.  Morton  composed  music 
for  the  words.  Each  verse  is  illustrated 
separately  by  an  appropriate  photograph, 
and  the  arrangement  is  a  beautiful  memo- 
rial of  these  devoted  teachers. 

Kindergartners  and  other  teachers  in  New 
York  city  and  vicinity  are  hereby  warned 
against  a  man  calling  himself  James  Head- 


ley,  who,  we  are  informed,  has  been  can- 
vassing quite  extensively  for  subscriptions 
to  Kindergarten  Review,  claiming  to 
represent  Milton  Bradley  Company.  He 
has  no  connection  with  the, house  whatever 
and  never  hfls  had,  and  we  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  anyone  has  lost  by  his  operations. 
Subscriptions,  price  $1 ,  may  be  sent  to  the 
home  office  or  to  any  of  our  branch  houses 
or  advertised  agents.  The  New  York  ad- 
dress is  11  East  16th  street,  H.  M.  Crista 
manager. 

In  The  Delineator  for  November  Mrs. 
Theodore  W.  Birnie  has  a  suggestive  paper 
on  The  Education  of  Boys  as  Future  Fathers 
and  Citizens.  The  gist  of  her  argument  is 
that  boys  seldom  receive  the  sympathy  to 
which  they  are  entitled — not  a  maudlin, 
sentimental  sympathy  that  is  calculated  to 
spoil  the  child,  but  an  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  his  needs  and  an  interest  in  his 
doings  and  belongings.  Her  conclusion  is 
that  if  parents  will  only  take  a  genuine  inter- 
est in  all  things  that  interest  their  boys,  they 
can  hold  their  confidence,  and  so  long  as 
they  possess  that  they  can  be  reasonably 
sure  that  their  sons  will  not  go  far  wrong. 


How's   This? 

We  offer  One  Handred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hairs 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props..  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersifn^ed.  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  16  years,  ana  believe  him  perfectly  hon- 
orable in  all  business  transactions,  and  financially 
able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by  their  firm. 

West  &  Tbuax,  wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucotis  surfaces  of  the 
svstem.  Price  76c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists, 
l^timonials  free. 

Hairs  family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Blindergartners  who  are  willing  to 
change  their  location  for  a  better  salary 
and  advanced  positions,  should  address 
Mr.  Orville  Brewer,  Teachers'  Coopera- 
tive Association,  100  Auditorium  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  Mr.  Brewer  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  fill  such  positions  as 
principal  or  assistant  in  the  public  kin- 
dergartens of  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati, 
Covington,  and  other  large  cities,  as  well 
as  private  kindergartens.  He  prefers 
thos^  with  large  experience,  but  often 
has  positions  for  beginners  who  have 
had  a  thorough  preparation. 
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ROR    CHRISTMAS    QIRTS. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES. 


The  World's  Great  Pictures. 

J* 
Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition. 

ONE   CENT 

EACH^^;;^ 

For  25  or  more.    1 20  for  $  1 .00* 
Postpaid.   2000  subjects. 


MADONNA. 
(The  one-cent  pictures  are  3  to  4  times  this  size.) 


Send  25  cents  for 

25  Art  Subjects,  or 
25  Madonnas,  or 

25  On  Life  of  Christ,  or 

26  Landscai>e8,  or 
25  I>ofi:8,  Kittens,  etc.,  or 
25  Famous  Men,  or 
25  Authors  and  Poets,  or 
25  For  Children. 
Each  set  in  a  portfolio. 
Or  13  Pictures  in  Colors,  or 
6  Extra  Size  (10x12),  or 
A  Beautiful  Art  Booklet,  or 
Art  Booklet  Madonnas 

or  50  cents  for 

Any  two  25-cent  sets,  or 

60  Perry  Pictures,  Assorted, or 

25  Pictures  in  (Colors.    Birds, 

etc.,  or 
11  Perry  Pictures,  Extra  Size, 

or 
Portfolio     26  Pictures,  New 

York  Edition,  7x9.    Gems  of 

Art. 

Order  to-day.    You  will 
Holiday 


I  Or  $1.00  for 

Any  four  25-cent  sets,  or 

50  New  York  Edition,  or 

23  Extra  Size,  10x12,  or 
;  Christmas  Set,  No.  2,  120  pic- 
tures, 6%x8,  all  in  the  new 
Boston  Edition.      No   two 
alike,  or 

120  Perry  Pictures,  your  own 
selection  from  2000  subjects, 
or  The  Perry  Magazine. 

Send  $1.50  for 

The  Perry  Magazine  and 
50  New  York  Edition,  or 
60  Pictures  in  Colors— to  new 
subscribers  only. 
Send  three  two-cent  stamps 
I  for  Catalogue  of   1,000  min- 
iature  illustrations  and  two 
pictures. 

Do  not  wait  until  December 
—the  busiest  month  in  all  the 
,  year  with   us.     Satisfaction 
,  guaranteed. 

wish  to  order  again  when  you  see  how  beautiful  they  are  for 
Gifts.    Send  tUl  Mail  Orders  to  Maiden  Office. 


FOR  NOVEMBER. 

PILGRIM  PICTURES,  ETC. 

•1331   Embarkation  of  the  Pil- 
gn*ims. 

ifelB  The   Mayflower    in    Ply- 
mouth Harbor. 

1331 C  Departure  of  the  Pilgrims 
from  Delft  Haven. 
•1332  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
•1333  Plymouth  Rock. 
1333C  Pilgrim  Monument. 
•1334  Departure  of  the  Mayflower. 
•1336  Two  Farewells. 
•1336  Pilgrim  Exiles. 
1336B  Return  of  the  Mayflower. 
•1337  John  Alden  and  Priscilla. 
•1338  Priscilla. 

•1339  Pilgrims  going  to  Church. 
•1340  Miles  Standish  and  his  Sol- 
diers. 

1344  Alden  House,  Duxbury. 

1345  Standish  House,  Duxbury. 


25  for  25  cents,  1 20  for  $  1 . 

Assorted  as  desired.  Subjects 
having  the  asterisk  are  also  pub- 
lished at  one-half  cent  each  in 
lots  of  60  or  more. 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY, 

Box  19,  /Vlalden,  Mass. 


TRBMONT  TEMPLE,  BOSTON. 
146  PiPTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 
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A  HARVEST  FESTIVAL  and  SALE  in  aid 
of  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  House,  the  kinder- 
garten settlement,  will  be  held  at  Copley  Hall, 
Clarendon  Street,  Boston,  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
November  13  and   14,  1903    :::::::::: 

The  plan  for  this  Festival  and  Sale  has  been 
made  by  representatives  of  the  Kindergarten  Alian- 
nee  Associations  in  Boston  and  vicinfty,  and  each 
Association  has  charge  of  a  table.  Luncheon  will 
be  served  each  day  from  12  to  2;  afternoon  tea 
from  4  to  6;  ices,  cakes  and  lemonade  Friday 
evening,  when  there  will  also  be  a  vaudeville  enter- 
tainment   :::::::::::::::::: 

Articles  for  the  Fair  may  be  sent  to  any  of  the 
Boston  Kindergarten  Training  Teachers,  and  all 
contributions  of    money  to    :::::::::    : 

MRS.  J,  B.  GREENOUGH, 

p  Riedesel  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Mention  KINDSBGAXTEir  BEVIBW  %oh0n  at^teerino  AnVBRViHEXENTS, 

OUR    CLUB    RATES! 

We     are    able  to    offer    some    good    Bargains    in    clubbing 
KINDERGARTEN    REVIEW  with  other  Magazines. 

If  desired,  each  magazine  may  be  sent  to  a  different  address. 


The  Magazines  referred  to  below  are  as  follows  ; 


Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly 
Good  Housekeeping     . 
Woman's  Home  Companion 
The  Cosmopolitan 
Pearsons'  Magazine 
National  Magazine 


Refnilar 
Price. 

91.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


RAcnilar 
Price. 

Review  of  Reviews  .  $2.50 

World's  Work     ....     3.00 

Country  Life       ....     3.00 

Current  Literature  3.00 

Lippincott's  Magazine  2.50 

Art  Interchange  .  4.00 

The  Independent  (weekly)  .     2.00 

Outing 3.00 

Etude 1.50 

Journal  of  Kducation  .  .2.00 

School  Journal     ....     3.00 


SPECIAL  CLUB  PRICES. 


Revular 
Price. 
$-2.00 
3  0<) 
4.00 
A.OO 
800 
11.00 
6.00 
7.00 


Kindergarten  Heview  and  Success 

Kindertcarcen  Review  and  SuccesH  and  any  one  Magazine  in  Class  A  . 
Kindergarten  Review  and  Rucce^R  and  any  two  Magazines  in  Class  A 
Kindergarten  Review  and  Success  and  any  one  Magazine  in  Class  B  . 
Kindergarten  Review  and  Success  and  any  two  Magazines  in  Class  R 
Kindergarten  Review  and  Success  and  any  three  Bfagaziues  in  Class  B 
Kindergarten  Review  and  any  one  Magazine  of  Class  A  and  one  of  Class  B  an<l  Success, 
Kindergarten  Revif  w  an<l  any  two  Magazines  of  Class  A  and  one  of  Class  B  and  Success, 
Kindergarten  Review  and  any  three  Magazines  of  Class  A  and  one  of  Class  B  and  Success,  8.00 
Kindergarten  Review  and  any  one  Magazine  of  Class  A  and  two  of  Class  B  and  Success,  9.00 
Kindergarten  Review  and  any  two  Magazines  of  Class  A  and  two  of  Class  B  and  Success,  10.00 
Kindergarten  Review  and  any  three  Magazines  of  Class  A  and  two  of  Class  B  and  Success,  ll.oo 
Kindergarten  Review  and  any  one  Magazine  of  Class  A  and  three  of  Class  B  an<l  Success.  12.00 
Klnfiergarten  Review  and  any  two  Magazines  of  Class  A  and  three  of  Class  B  and  Success,  13.00 
Kiuflergarten  Review  and  any  three  Magazines  of  Class  A  and  three  of  Class  B  and  Success,  14.00 
Kinilergarten  Review  and  American  Boy 2.00 

These  offers  expire  September  25,  1904. 


nub 
Price. 

$1.80 

2.80 
330 
4.80 
6  30 
3.8-1 
4.30 
4.80 

5..in 

6.80 
6.30 
6.811 
7.30 
7.80 
1.60 


The  prices  given  are  for  one  year  and  no  subscriptions  can 
be  received  for  less  than  that  time  at  these  reduced  rates.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  designate  the  month  when  each  subscription  is 
to  :begin. 

'MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  ^•'''K"' 
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BRADLEY'S 

.  •  High  School  Color  Box  •  • 

We  are  putting  up  a  new  assortment  of  Fine  Water  Colors,  which  we  call 
the  High  School  Color  Box. 

This  box,  which  is  3x8  1-2  inches  in  size,  contains  fourteen  whole  pans  of 
semi-moist  colors  and  two  brushes,  No.  4  and  No.  7,  with  long  wooden  handles. 

The  cover  contains  six  compartments  for  mixing  the  paints. 

The  assortment  of  colors  is  as  follows  : 


u 

8. 

Blue. 

2. 

VermiUon. 

9. 

Pnsaiafi  Bloe. 

3* 

Orange. 

10. 

Violet 

4. 

YeUow. 

lU 

Warm  Sepia. 

5. 

Gamboge* 

12. 

Charcoal  Gray. 

6. 

Hooker's  Gtccn,  No.  U 

13. 

Chlneae  White. 

?• 

Hooker's  Green,  No.  2. 

J4. 

Bfimt  Sletitia. 

While  the  above  assortment  is  the  one  we  shall  use  in  filling  general  orders, 
customers  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  own  colors  from  the  following 
list: 

The  Six  Standards,  (Red,  Orange,  Yellow,  Green,  Blue,  Violet,)  Carmine, 
Crimson  Lake,  Vermilion,  Gamboge,  Yellow  Ochre,  Chinese  Yellow,  Hooker's 
Green  No.  1,  Hooker's  Green  No.  2,  New  Green,  Ultramarine,  I'russian  Blue, 
Sepia,  Warm  Sepia,  Burnt  Sienna,  Payne's  Gray,  Ivory  Black,  I^amp  Black, 
Vandyke  Brown,  Chinese  White,  Alizarine  Crimson,  Charcoal  Gray,  Lemon 
Yellow,  Warm  and  Cool  Gray. 

Rrlee,  tJ&r  box,  $0«7S. 

Send  for  discounts  /or  quantities. 


HILTON   BRADLEY  COHPANY,  Springfield,  Hass. 

BOSTON.        NEW  YORK.        PHILADraj>mA.         ATLANTA.        SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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A  VVSRTI8EMENT8. 


MmM0mXIin>XM0AXTXjrSMriBW  %oh0n  mn^wrim^  AJ>rMnTiaBMMNTB. 


Children's  Parties 

By  MARY    and    i^ARA    WHITE 

Describes  a  party  for  every  month  in  the  year,  with  clvapters  on  proper- 
ties, gifts,  favors,  and  menus. 


Illnstratet]  from 
''    Photographs 
and 
Drawings, 


Adapted  to 
Both 

Home  and 
School 


The  Drawinj^s  are  by  Miss  Mary  White  and  /Hiss  Cory. 

Mary  and  Sari  White's  **The  Book  of  ChildrPir's  Parties"  should  be  in  every  house 
wherp  there  are  little  OBesi.  ft  gives  happy  ^ui?g?»EloTis  and  full  dtfscrfptlons  for  ChtistmiM, 
Twtlfth  NifEhti  Valcntini*,  Alice  in  WondtVland,  Ka.'^tt^r,  May,  Rosr^  Fourth  of  July,  BtrmcH, 
Mountain,  Hallo we*en,  Indian ^  Dutch,  and  other  partie?^.  It  tdt^  how  to  make  Ttiany  suii- 
aMe  and  dainty  favors.  It  offrrs  m^rnun  for  all  the  partiej*  saggestt-d;  and  it  descnbes  a 
numi^er  of  games  good  to  fill  in  the  odd  momentit.  iW^ide^  beir^g  inv^luahle  in  the  home, 
*'The  Hook  of  Children's  Fartiea^*  mill  \>e^  indi>^pen sable  to  teachers  and  to  all  who  are  ever 
confronted  hy  the  problem  of  eiitenaining  ynung  fi>lka»  The  littltt  book  is  liberally  and  hap- 
pily illusiraCed  from  photfigraphii  and  dra%iiKgj!« 

far  sole  at  all  fiookstorrs,  Price,  $1.00,  net  (by  mail,  $1*07 ). 

The  Centviry  Co.,     Union  SquaLre,      Ne^^  York. 
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SPENCERIAN 
TEELPENS 


ARE 


RESILIENT. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  TEACHERS. 
RESILIENCY  IS  THE  SECRET  OF 

A  SMOOTH,  EASY-WRITING  PEN. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 


BAST  ORANae,  NEW  JEKSEV. 

Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet 

Will  open  her 

Kindersfarten  Normal  Training:  School, 

Septeint)er  28,  1903.     Two  Years'  Course. 


For  olrculars  address, 
MIM  Cora  Webb  Peet. 


16  Wathini^ton  Street. 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 


LEARN  PROOFREADINQ. 

A  profession  that  offers  literary  opportunity  with 

pecuniary  profit  Is  one  that  inte11if;;ent  people  de- 

'■■   sire.     We.  the  original  proofrcadinR   school,   can 

I    iirepan?  you  lor  the  work  more  thoroujrhly  than  any 

other. 

HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL.  Philadelphia. 


I 


YOUR  THEME 

if  you  are  writlnp:  or  Hpeakiiifr  on  any  educational 
flobject,  is  ])rol>ably  treated  by  an  expert  in  one  or 
more  articles  in  the  back  numbers  of 

EDUCATIOIN 

now  in  its  24th  year.  Our  complete  card- index 
makes  entire  contents  available.  Send  ns  yoar 
subject  and  we  can  name  and  furnish  volume  and 
number  containing  dit>ciiBsion  of  th»  same.  Sing'e 
copies  35  cts.  8ubscripti<  n  prifc  ^3.(iO  a  year.  The 
leadlni;  monthly  mafiazine  of  s-iC'iulHry  education. 
Send  as  your  entire  periodical  list  for  quotation. 

Xh©  Palmer  Co., 

BO  Bromfleld  St., 

Boston,  iVlass. 


SOZODONT 

THE    FAVORITE 

Tooth  Powder 

FOR  HA.LF  A  CENTURY. 
Finest  quality.  Patent  top  can. 

PREPARED  BY 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  NEW  YORK 


MISS  WHEELOCK'S 
Kindersfarten  Training:  School. 

Reprular  course   two  years.      Special    one   year 
course  for  students  with  previous  tmiuin^;;. 
Students*  Home  at  the  Marcnholz. 
For  prospectus,  address, 

LUCY  WHEELOCK, 
284  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ipratt  Institute,  ^  ^  gtooMpn. «.  g. 

Department  of  Kindergartens. 

^  Normal  Course  of  two  years,  coverinj^  the  theory  of  the  Kinder- 

^fct  garten,  the  Gifts,  Occupations,  Stories  and  Games,  together  with 

^^"^^  practical  work  in  English,  drawing,  science,    music,    and    physical 

culture ;  Mothers'  Course  ;  Nurses'  Course  ;  Special  Course. 


F.  B.  PRATT;  Secretary. 
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The  PhiladelphiaTraining  School 

FOR  KINOCRGARTNCR8 

Reopened  October  2d,  1902. 
fiinior.  Senior,   and  Special  Classes. 
Address, 

MRS.  M.  L.  VAN  KIRK,  PrincifMil. 
>SS3  Pine  Street,       ....        Philadelphia. 

The  Froebel 
Kinderj^rten     Training     School, 

Secend  and  State  Stt..     HARRISBURG.  PA. 

P     O.   BOX    904. 

Two  years'  courfte,  covering:  th«K)ry  of  th«  Kinder- 
eanen,  ttifis.  <  )ccu|)utlons.  Hanies.  and  Sroiiei*.  with 
nai]yoi>8ervHtioii  and  vrantice  In  the  Kindergarten. 
Oiass  wurk  liegxu  September  21, 19()3. 

EVELYN  BARRINGTON.  PRINCIPAL. 
PE8TAI«0««I-PItO£B£I« 

Kindergarten   Training    School   at 
CHICAGO  COMMONS. 

Two  years*  courxe  in  Kinderirarten  Theory  and 
Practice.  A  course  in  Home-nmlcinf;.  InduHtiial 
and  Social  I>evel(>]>nient  eni|ihasised.  Inrliutes  op- 
|H>rtuuity  to  become  familinr  with  Social  Settle- 
ment Work.    For  circalars  and  particulars,  address 

•erniA  NOFER  NEQNER.   ISJJ  No.  %A  Stnet,    Chlctfe. 


The 

Kraus  Seminary  for  Kindergartners. 

'<  Regular"  Courses:  one  and  two  years; 
and  •'  Extension  Course." 

THE  HOFFMAN  ARMS,  640  Madison  Ave., 

New  York  City. 
Prinapal,  Mrs.  Maria  Kraus-BoeltA. 


Four  years*  course.  One  year  prepares 
a  student  for  a  position  as  an  assixtant ; 
two  y«*arH  prepares  to  take  full  charge 
of  a  kindergarten  ;  three  years  for  an 
assistant  in  training  work  and  four  years 
to  take  charge  0/  a  training  class  or-  to 
fill  a  supervisior^s  position.  S{)ecial  add- 
ed work  for  primary  teachers.  Daily 
practice  throughout  courne.  1'he  college 
has  a  boarding  department  and  provides 
a  delightlul  home  for  its  students. 

MRS.  J.  N.  CROUSE,        ^ 
ELIZABETH  HARRISON,  ]  M"««Mi». 

M  Via  BOTts  Stfect,  Chkage. 


PEIRY  RmDEIGSBTER  NOHinRL  SCHOOL. 


18  Huntington  Avenue,      Boston,  Mass. 

MRS.  ANNIE  MOSELEY  PERRY,  Principal. 

MISS  ANNIE  COOLIDGE  RUSPS 

Froebel  School, 
Kindergarten  Normal  Classes, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


THIRTEENTH  YEAR  OPENS  IN  OCTOBER. 

Two  Years  Course.  Preparatory  and 
Post-graduate  courses.  Music  on  kinder- 
garten principles. 

For  Catalogue,  address 
MISS  RUST,  811  Beacon  Street. 

TRAINING  CLASS 


Buffalo  Free . 

Kindergarten  Association. 

TWO  YEARS'  COURSE. 
1891-1904 

For  particulars  address 

MISS   ELLA  C.  ELDER, 
M  Delaware  Avenue,  BUFFALO.  N.  V 

Kindergarten  Training  School. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 
Principal.  MKS.  LUCRETIA  WILLARD  TREAT 

School  year  oontiiiuous,\Vinter,  Spring,  and  Sum- 
mer terms. 

SUMMER  DATES— JULY  «  TO  AUGUST  2f . 

Students  entered  at  any  time  and  for  any  length 
of  time. 

For  varrirulMrs  address.  CLARA  WHKKI.KR.  Sec. 
Kinder^' Mrten  A^si^cfatlon.  Audilorium,  2:{  Fountain 
Street,  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan. 


OHIO,  Toledo,  2313  AshUnd  Ave. 

The  Misses  Law's  ^'*****'*  Kindergarten 
1  lie  ITU&^c^  l.^W  &  Tialning School.    17lh 

year,  fa<*uliy  of  six,  new  buildtng.  Medical  Su|)er- 
vision,  pe'sunal  attention.  Certitlcaie  and  Diplo- 
ma Courses. 

Mary  E.  Law,  Ml).,  Principal. 
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jr#n<l«M  KlNDEROARTBir  BMriEW  teh^n  anawering  AJ^VERTISBMENTS. 

The  Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training  School 

AT    IINDIA.INAf>OL,IS. 

Regular  Course,  two  years.      Post- Graduate  Course  for  Normal   Teachers,   one   year. 

Piimary  training  a  part  of  the  regular  work.     Classes  formed 

in. September  and  February. 

RRBB    SCHOL.AR&HIRS    QRAINTBD    BACH    TBRiVl. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


Special  Primary  Class  In  May  and  June. 

Mrs.  ELIZA  A.  BiTaKER,  Supt.,  1343  N.  niinois  St. 


CHICAGO 

FROEBEL  ASSOCIATION 

Training  School  for  Kindergartners. 

Two  years*  course.  Special  courseB  in 
University  College  (University  of  Chicago), 
for  advanced  students. 

For  circulars  apply  to 

iRS.  ALICE  N.  PUTNIM,  Supt.. 

Rotffl  421  UnlvertKy  College,  Fine  Artt  Building,  Chicago. 

Six  Songs  for  the  Kindergarten. 

Bt  JULIA  A.  HIDDEN. 

The  number  includes  two  Christmas 
Sons:s. 

PRICE  40  CENTS. 
Garden  Qame,  20  cents. 

Addre«s,  JULIA  A.  BIDDEN,  Lincoln  Hottse, 
120  Shawmut  Ave.,  Boston. 

THE   GARLAND 

Kindergarten  Training  School, 

BOSTOIN. 

Opens  at  19  Chestnut  Street  In  October 

Rcirular  Course— Special  Courses. 
For  proK|»e4'tut(,  a<lrlrefiA 

Firs.  Marjjraret  J.  Stannard,  Principal. 


The  Phebe  A.  Hearst  Kindergarten 

COLrLrEOB  ...  WASHINOTON,  D.  C. 

Two  Yearr*  CoiTRME :— Froebel'n  Mother  Play, 
<41ft8,  Oc«'U  pat  ions.  Prof^rain.  Collateral  Reading, 
Olmervation  and  rractice  in  Model  Kinder»rten, 
Physical  Calture,  Songs  and  Games,  Singing, 
Drawing. 

Third  Yeah  Coitrse:  — Program,  Collateral 
HAadlns:,  Advanced  Psychology.  Proebers  Philoso- 
phy, Hegers  *'  Philosoi  hy  of  History,"  or  some 
work  of  like  nature. 

The  regular  advanced  work  of  the  College  for  1903- 
1004  is  supiilomented  by  the  followinf;  diittintniished 
le<:tiirer8  in  Psychology,  Literature.  Science  and 
Kducatfonal  l*ri'ncl]>1es:— Miss  Susan  R.  Klow.Miss 
Ijinn*  Fisher.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Comsiock.  Dr.  Sofle  Nord- 
hofT-Juug,  and  Hon.  Carrol]    D.  Wriirht. 

College  reopens  October  8. 1903. 

For  further  particulars,  address, 

BARRIET  NIEL,  Director,       I2ia-i2i5  k  St.  n.  w. 


Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute. 

Regular  Two  Years'  Course.  Post-«raduate  Normal 
Oiurse,  Supplementar>'  Courses,  Home-Life  Course. 

Ocrtnidc  House,  Stsdeats*  Residence. 

DIRECTORS : 

Mary  Boomer  Page,  Amalie  Hofer, 

Caroline  C.  Cronise,  Kthel  Roe  Lindgren, 

Frances  E.  Newton. 

Fall  term  opens  Sept.  10, 1903. 
40  5cott  street. 


Xett  Circfilars. 
CMICAOO. 


SEIND    ROR    OUR    RRICE    LIST 


OR 


Raphia,  Reed  and  other  Basketry  Material. 

MIUTOIN  BRADLEY  CO., 


SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 
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Kindergarten  Normal  Class, 

MISS  ANNE  L.  PAGE,  Principal. 

Miss  Page  has  removed  her  class  from  Bos- 
con  to  her  home  in  Danvers.  This  place  is 
less  than  an  hour's  ride  from  Boston  and  there 
ire  opportunities  for  observation  there  as  also 
in  Salem,  Peabody,  and  Danvers. 

For  circular,  address  DANVERS,  MASS. 


Sprlnsrfleld  Kindergarten 
NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


Bt  Beplemlier  If. 
Two  TMtra*  eotxT9m.    T^nns,  $100  per  yaar. 

Apply  to 

HATTTB  TWICHBIX, 

Itongmemdow,  Mmmm, 

wASDmcrraff  city 

KINDERGARTEN   NORMAL  mSTITUTION. 

Principal,  SUSAN  PLESSNER  POLLOCK. 
Mao  Q  .St.,  N.  W.,  Wash..  D.  C. 

For  the  trainlnfi:  of  teachers,  for  children,  for 
•tartents,  for  loothers.    Twenty-eiRrhth  year. 

Latest  advance  in  thought,  philosophy,  and  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principles  of  Frederick 
FrMbei.    Advantaires  of  the  National  Capital. 

Pitsitiorm  secured. 

Por  Oorrespondenoe  Coarse,  address,  Wellesca 
Pollock. 

"  Mothers*  Council,*'  by  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  36c. 


The  Bradley  Water  Colors 

ARB  HAVING  AN  IlflfENSE  SALB. 

Sknd  for  Price  List. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.. 

SPRINQPieLD.  MASS. 

Kinderfarteii  Normal  Department 

Ethical  Culture  School 

Will  open  October  5.  1903. 
Two  years'  coarse. 
For  information,  address  109  West  54th  Street, 
Nkw  York  Citv. 


THE  TEMPLE  COLLEGE 

Broad  and  Berks  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
RUSSELL  H,  CONWELL,  President. 

Kindergarten  Training  School, 

ftoo  Yean'  Couru.    Reopened  Sept.  21,  1903, 

Rtndenta  should  address  the  Principal.  MIM 
HILDBOARD  H.  HBRINO,  for  prospectus 

AtlmntM  Kindergarten  J^^^  Yeurm 

Normal  ScbooL  Coarme  of  study, 

Chartsred  Itm. 

Pro^bel't  I*hllosoph7  of  Edneatlon.  Psyehology,  Yoeal 
Music,  nrawinjr.  obtenration  and  practloe  In  Free  and  Prl- 
▼ate  K  Indergarlans  of  the  dty.    For  partiealan  addrsts 

WUIette  A.  At  ten,  Prinoijmh 
689  Peachtree  St.  Atlanta,  Oa. 

CINCINNATI 

KINDERQARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Under  auspices  of  the  Cincinnati  Rinderfcartea 
Association. 

Regular  Two  Years*  Course, 
Graduate  Course, 

Primary  Teaching  Course. 
Mrss  MijfA  B.  Colburx,  Prineipal, 
Miss  Axmik  Laws,  President  of  Association. 

Untoo  Street,  Veraenvllle,  Clneinaatl,  O. 

WEST-MARIENTHAL  INSTITUTE, 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Kindergarten  Normal,  Junior,  Senior,  Posft-Orad> 
uate  Courses.    Reopened  September  38, 19QS. 

Address, 

MRS.  E.  P.  WEST, 
1372  Qranvitle  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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I  SCHOOL,  SOUVENIRS 

T  We  print  tbe  bent  for  the  moiipv.    ab  teRi'lient  vre  know  wbnt  yon  wRnt.    Benutlful  dwigns  low 

T  prlfes,  promiit  work.    Notliing  ip  nior«  pertinenr  t'»  the  o.oH8»on  ihR»«  thfuc  lUMivpnirs  for  i>ph«>lArs 

3^  on  iNSt  diiy.  holidAV  or  any  iin|)ort)iiit  verio^Hn  i««»ho«»l  life.    •*en«l  for  f'ee«HMipl<»8  and  circulars 

T  orbetti-r  yet,  ^eml  nn  >onr  *»nler  wiih  ;v,  4c  or  5c  for  earh  pouv^nir    according  to  ntyle.    Only 

T  one  style  tu  each  order.    IMioto  Souvenir:^.  Rooklet  SouTcnirs,  Unund'Torner  Souvenirs. 

I  "Just  PLAIN  WRITING,  but  what  a  NOISE  you  make 

T  in  the  world,'*  says  a  husiueKs  man.  Another  writes,  '*  What  is  all  this  fuss  about 
X  Physical  Training  in  renninnship  ?  "  The  secret  of  it  all  is,  that  we  have  hit  the  right 
•!•  treatise  for  rapid  business  writing,  which  is  fully  explained  in  our  book,  "Physical 
Training  in  Penmanship,"  a  book  for  home  instniciion,  that  has  stood  the  test  ifor  20 
years,  and  turned  out  tens  of  lOOO.ls  of  good  writers  all  over  the  country,  Canada  and 
England.  It  was  the  great  event  20  >ears  ago;  it  is  a  greater  one  to-day.  Briefly,  it 
is  a  mild  physical  culture  on  writing  rapidly,  gives  you  a  complete  command  of  the 
pen,  80  characters,  longhand  or  shorthand,  will  flow  from  it  as  easily  as  water  runs  down 
hill.  But  it  is  good  only  for  thinkers  and  workers.  It  will  not  help  lazy  people.  Price 
is  $1,  prepaid  ;  60  pp.  fully  illustrated.  It  makes  its  own  noise  in  the  results  it  brings, 
and  the  purchasers  join  in  the  thnmg  and  he]])  to  make  the  noi^e. 

31  a  PRIZBS 
consisting  of  Pianos,  Bicycles,  Watches  and  others,  will  be  given  away  during  this  year 
to  those  making  the  best  improvement.  Lists  of  names  will  be  furnished  for  inter- 
communication, so  the  noise  will  become  all  the  noi.sier.  The  social  feature,  and  the 
fun  there  Is  in  this  correspondence  school  in  writing,  is  also  worth  something;  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Positions  furnished  whin  competent.  Diplomas  granted. 
i.  QUICK    ACTIINO  .1 

4»  will  save  you  from  a  life  of  poor  writing.  Tliink  and  act  quiclcly  in  this.  This  is  an  age  of  activ-  •{• 
•}•  Ity.  and  the  ep<»ch  of  your  writlnK  career  is  at  liand  now  Pn-fessor  Rlxi«*r  is  proprietor  and  y 
4*  president  fif  the  Rlxler  Business  College.  organi7erl  in  U86  and  in  continuous  session  since.  •[• 
4*  10.0(10  sq.  ft.  floorage  This  same  course  in  i>liiTii  wrltlmr  co^ts  f  25  at  our  school  lessons  by  mail,  4* 
4-  if  yon  want  them,  but  nearly  every  one  <ompl<»tes  a  course  in  ra?dd  writing  from  th»«  l»ook  alone.  v 
4*  'fwo  incentives,  a  goftd  handwriting  and  a  chance  lor  a  i»ii£e.  Quick  8nbs('ril)er8  will  receive  100  y 
y  lessons  aridltlonal  free.  Send  for  a  eopy  to-day  and  help  make  a  noise  that  is  a  practical  and  •!• 
•f       piofitableonefor  vou.  y 

X  Prof.  Q.  BIXLER,  Cor.  Madison  &  ORden,  CHICAGO.  ILL.  % 

Frederick  Dielil 

SELLS  THE  BRADLEY  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 
IN  THE  SOUTHWEST.  j»  j»  j»  j»  j» 
HE  IS  A  STATIONER,  PRINTER  AND  BINDER. 
HE  MAKES  DRAWING  MATERIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 

If  you  want  anythmg:  in  tlie  Kinderg^arten  Line,  send  for  a  Bradley  Catalogue. 


NO.    2\0    iAZEST    TV^ARKEX    ST.. 
LOUISVILLE.    KY. 
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Kindergarten  Supplies 

We  are  the  Southwestern  distribu- 
tors  of  the  Milton  Bradley  Com- 
pany's Kindergarten  Supplies  and 
carry  a  complete  line  of  Kindergar- 
ten equipment.  8o-page  catalogue 
mailed  free  on  application. 

HOOVER  BROTHERS, 

418   EAST  9lh  STREET,   KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


■i^^k 


Do  you  know  why  wide 
awake  teachers  everywher 
read  the^ThotoEra^VeguIarly 

FOR  THREE  REASONS 


Ci-<^\\i\  t'i.ii;«:iii.»«i;<I;s}»|.li.iii«'r:uiul,  in  tluMipinJ* 
«>t  tin*  l»«.--t  «Mliic.i'i..iv.  is  il«-itiMr«l  If.  'ixnliiiiiini. 
tin*  -irii'iii  ••  ni  o.iiu'.iri.iii. 

2d  Hii-.Miisi' tin*  ••  I'lloin  KiiA"  i-ili.  in;l\  pnl.lio 
ti«»n  ill  tin*  r«»un!ry  that  tnl!«»\v^  ih»*  «i»'Vi*I««ji:ih'i 
(•r  i»h«»}u;;r:;;iliy    :!!«m:l'    nlu  •:it'.«:.:;'    .'Snl   .irii-' 

li!H'^. 

3d  rnM;i!i-r  tin*  '■••.lUlit'ii  !r:i}.ii.:ii«  }ivHii«--  ::ii.l  f.ir 
iiili>  wri'-<nt«N!  ••'  r»n- "I'iimim  Ku.\*' lilNil  wii 
:.'  w  lilt;!-.  V.  ilUit  :p  •.!.'i!i  l«»  V.  i:i  itjjiji- ;»r.(l  ti»>tui 
ill   i]\o\v   |iri»ii'^-iMi,.      Wliy  iii-'    i-'jii  {]iv  ;iriny  < 


Photo   Era   Publishinf::   Co 
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Kindergarten 
Supplies  ^  d^  ^ 


1.  ^» 


KINDERGARTEN  FURNITl'RE,  KINi)rR'.'i.\RTI:N    B0C)K5, 

AND 

GENERAL  KINDERGARTEN  MATHRIALS. 

\V»*  :mv  hi'rt«hpi:irl«Ms  in  thc»  Northwfsii'rn  stiiti's  :«»ii'V.!ryl'.i8i.:  ;.••■«  ;:iiii-iij,  "..•  ''w  Kiii-l- 
,:;i:*.  II.  Wf  al-io  supply — Hro.i  -IJaphiii  — nn«l  .'ill  l/i  ■'.'*"■  ■■i:i'.--  !  :"■•••  mi  .-t-irii.m  w..: 
A5-r»  t»K'  MnnUi'V  St:iiul:inl  WvkWx  Colors  ami  HrD'.vp'-  Yw-.-.m^-.  -  I*;.  !■.•   ••. 

Send  to  us  for  ^O.pa^^e  Kindergarten  /;:*•:;  ..ri'*-    «■  ' 
Catalogue  of  the  Pictures.  ^  ..«* 

THOMAS  CHARLES  COxMPANY, 

Nofthwestiirii  Ajffiits  for  MILTON  BRM)Lt\  CO.. 

25&-260  Wabash  Avenue,  -  -  CWVCKCjO. 


Teacher's  Plan  Book  and 
Progress  Record 

DESKi.NHD  BY  STANLEY  H.  HOLMES,  Supt.  of  Schools. 
Haverhill,  Mass. 

NINTH  THOUSAND. 

The  pages  of  this  book  consist  of  ruled  spaces  to  be 
lilled  ill  by  the  teacher,  designating  "Work  planned,'' 
**  Work  accomplished, "  etc. 

The  book  is  presented  as  offering  a  simple  plan  for 
'*  giving  content  and  detail  to  the  subjects  of  the  course 
of  stud}'  and  S3'Stem  to  its  execution." 

If  a  teacher  will  write  in  this  Plan  Book  an  outline 
of  the  day's  work  in  each  study,  she  will  enter  upon  her 
work  with  force  and  vigor,  and  the  pupils  will  also  be 
greatly  benefited. 

Price,  Paper,  30  Cents. 
MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,        Springfield,  Mass. 

Ni;w  York         Boston         Philadelphia         Atlanta         San  Francisco. 

^       A  NEW  BOOK       ^ 

BY   ELIZABETH   HARRISON 

■.  O-l'HINCII'Af,  Oh  Tllh   iniC:Ar;0  KINURRCAUIRNCOLLVOr. 

AUTHOR  OF  "A  STUDY  OF  CHILD  NATURE"  "IN  STORYLAND"  ETC. 

OF  THE  

KINDERGARTEN  BUILDING  GIFTS 

1;  C(>iit:iiim  over  sovciity  illusi rations  and  two  hiindrcMl  iraiinfs  aiitl  cxit- 
isc-  Kiigj^r.-^livcof  tlif  many  way^  in  Avhicli  liie  ^ifl>  mny  1-e  U5»i'«l  hy  Mothors, 
Kindi'i'jfartners  and  Prinniry  grudu  teuchors,  based  on  Priyolpjlogii'al  priiM.'i]iK's 
yyh'u:h  arc  fuily  explained. 

PRICE.  $1.50 

•♦«- 

DEALER  IN  KINDERGARTEN  BOOKS 
5714  WASHINOTON  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILL 


DECEMBER,  1903,        TEN  CENTS  A  COP> 


^ndergarten 
^   Review 


Devoted   to 
Educational  Literature  and  Kindergarten  News 
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\.  The  Toyman  and  the  Children,  Illuftrated* 

By  Maud  Lindsay* 

A  German  Christmas  Market*  Illustrated 

By_M.  M.  Glidden. 

The  Kindergfarten  in  India* 

By  K.  P.  Upadhyaya.  B.  A. 

Christmas  Poems. 

And  Christ  Was  Born.  By  Phila  Butler  Bowman. 

To-morrow^S  Heir*  By  Edith  H.  Kinney. 

A  Christmas  Lullaby.  By  Carolyn  S.  Bailey. 

The  nice,  brown,  sugary  Christmas  Cake.        By  Maud  Lindaay. 
Children's  Chritsmas  Books  Reviewed. 
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Words  by  Maud  Lindsay.  Music  by  Julia  A.  Hidden. 
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Theory  and  Practice  in  Kindergarten  Instruction. 

INDISPENSABLE  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


The  Mottoes  and  Commentaries     I    Mental  Developnent  In  the  Child. 


Of  Friedrich  Froebers  Mother  Play. 
By  Henrietta  R.  Eliot  and  Susan  K. 
Bliow.  12mo.  Cloth,  ^1.50,  postpaid. 

The  Songs  and  Music 

Of  Friedrich  FroebePs  Mother  Play. 
Prepared  and  arranged  by  Susan  E. 
Blow.  12 mo.  Cloth,  91.50,  postpaid. 

Symbolic  Education. 

A  Commentary  on  Froebel's  Mother 
Play.  By  Susan  E.  Blow.  12mo. 
Cloth,  fl.50,  postpaid. 

Letters  to  a  Mother. 

By  Susan  E.  Blow.  12mo.  Cloth, 
11.50,  postpaid. 

Froebers  Pedagogics  of  the 
Kindergarten. 

Translated  by  Jose])hine  Jarvis. 
12mo.    .     .     Cloth,  91.50,  postpaid. 

Froebel's  Education  of  Man. 

Translated  by  W.  N.  Hailmann,  A.M. 
12mo.     .     .    Cloth,  •1.50,  postpaid. 

Froebel's  Educational  Laws  fer  All 
Teachers. 

By  James  L.  Hughes,  Insi>octor   of 

Schools,  Toronto. 
12mo.     .     .     Cloth,  81.50,  postpaid. 

Dicl(ens  as  an  Educator. 

By  Insj^ector  Hughes.       .     .     r2mo. 
Cloth,  '^l.oO,  postpaid. 


By  W.  Preyer.  Translated  by  H.  W. 
Brown.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.00,  post- 
paid. 

Moral  Instruction  of  Children. 

By  Felix  Adler.  12mo.  Cloth,  81.50, 
postpaid. 

Studies  of  Childhood. 

By  James  Sully,  M.  A., LL.D.  Crown, 
8vo.     Cloth,  92.50,  postpaid. 

Inteilectuai  and  Moral  Development 
of  the  Child. 

By  Gabriel  Compayr^.  Translated  by 
Mary  K.  Wilson,  B.L.,  Smith  College. 
Part  I.   12 mo.  Cloth,  81  '50,  postpaid. 

Later  Infancy  of  the  Child. 

Part  II.    81.20  net;  postage,  10  cts. 

An  Ideal  School. 

By  Preston  W.  Search.  12mo.  Cloth, 
81-20  net;  postage,  10  cents. 

Genetic  Psvchology  for  Teachers. 

By  Charles  H.  Judd,  Ph.D.  12ino. 
Cloth,  $1.20  net;  (jostage,  10  cents. 

The  Froebel  Mother-Play  Pictures. 

Plain  and  colored.  Complete  list 
sent  on  request. 


Send  for  Catalogue  of  the  International  Education  Series. 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


NEW  YORK. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 


LONDON. 
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A  Real  Child's  Book 

A  BUNCH  OF  KE.YS 

Hieroglyphic  Stories 

By  MARGARET  JOHNSON 

Illustrated  by  Jessie  Walcott 

Clothe  Ohlong.    y 4 pages.    $1.00  tut,    ( Postage  10  cts . ) 
Besides  ihe  large  pictures,  small  ones  are  set  in  the  reading,  to  represent 
the  word,  and  as  the  Mother  reads  the  story,  the  child,  by  her  side,  tells 
what  the  word  for  the  picture  is. 


TFiE  Story  op  \ii 


hen  Teddy   w&.s    e^  very 

jL^,    liltle  ^^    he    went    to 

Jl/wf  visit   nis    uncle   vbg^  lived 

|?|  on   ^  f©jtn. 

fi   (Xt    lo   the   big^i|       __ 

to   see    the     ^^^^^  ^nd  tF^co^ 

^Ten     he     climbed    up 


he    raJi 

e.nd    the     -^.^^.r—       

5nd    peeped    ever    the    edge   of    ihe    pigpen. 

Specimen  Pasre  from  "A  Bunch  of  Keys.' 


Note-Book  of  an 


The  New  Pierson  Book 


Adopted  Mother  Doory&rd    Stories 


Experience  in  the  Home  Traininsr 
of  a  Boy 

By  ELEANOR  DAVIDS.     i2mo,  266  pages. 
$1.00  net.    (Postage  12  cts.) 

"An  unusually  entertaining  volume,  because  it  j^vet 
the  actual  experiences  of  an  adopted  mother  in  rearing 
a  boy  of  seven  years  old,  whom  she  took  from  a  chari- 
table institution.  .  At  first  she  tried  to  bring  up 
the  bo_y  by  rule,  and  ignored  too  much  the  individuality 
there  is  in  every  human  being.  The  boy  seems  to  have 
taught  her  as  much  as  he  learned,  albeit  unconsciously." 
— PAiladet/kia  Inquirer. 

"  It  should  interest  all  students  of  child-life  by  its 
minute  disclosures  of  what  goes  on  in  a  child's  mind  and 
heart.  The  bf>ok  is  warm  with  affection  and  instinct 
with  the  finest  intelligence."— Z./ciifje'  A^e. 


By  CLARA  D.  PIERSON,  author  of  "Among  the 
Meadow  People,"  "Among  the  Night  People," etc. 
Illustrated  in  tint  by  F.  C.  GORDON.  lamo, 
$1.20  net.     (Postage  12  cts.) 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  child  who 
would  not  press  this  book  to  his  heart  rapturously.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  children's  books  we  have  seen.  It  is 
a  book  which  every  child  will  treasure."— 5"/.  Paui 
Des^eh. 

"An  excellent  book,  full  of  cheerfulness  and  other 
good  things  that  children's  »tories  should  but  do  not 
always  contain." — N.  V.  Sun. 

"  Parents  cannot  do  better  than  buy  this  book  for 
their  small  boys  and  girls ;  it  will  not  only  interest  them, 
but  it  will  teach  them  to  love  and  know  our  little 
brothers  of  the  dooryard  and  the  woods  and  fields." — 
Commerciai  A  dvertiser. 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.. 

31  West  23d  St..  NEW  YORK. 
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Poft-paiil 
.30 


.50 
.35 


SONGS   FOR  CHILDREN 

Port-paid 
Sixty  Songs  from  *' Mother  Qoosc** 

Jubilee."    By  L.  E.  Orth  $1.00 

Song  Bchoet  from  Child-land  2.00 

By  Harriet  S.  Jenks  and  Mabel  Rust 
Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones  2.00 

By  Gertrude  Walker  and  Harriet  S.  Jenks 
Children's  School  Songs  .35 

ByJ.C.Macy 
Songs  of  Nature  .60 

By  Gertrude  A.  Walker  and  Elisabeth  L. 
Walker 
Songs  of  Sunshine  .75 

By  Elizabeth  N.  Emerson  and  Mabel  E.  Clarke 
Stories  in  Song  .75 

1.00  By  Elizabeth  N.  Ennerson  and  K.  L.  Brown 

Thirtv  Songs  for  Children  .50 

1 .00  Heinrich  Kiehl  ( Editor; 


Action  Songs  from  Over  the  Sea 

By  Violette  £.  Scharff 
Character  and  Action  Songs 

By  Silas  G.  Pratt 
A  Dozen  and  Two  Kindergarten  Songs 

By  Louise  P.  Warner 
Polk-Songs  and  other  Songs  for  Children    2.00 

Jane  Byrd  Radcliffe  Whitehead  ( Editor) 
Klndenrarten  Chimes  1.00 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
Little  Songs  for  Little  Singers  .25 


.25 


Bty  W.  t.  Giffe 
iotioff 


Motion  Songs  for  the  Schoolroom 

By  Mrs.  G.  N.  Bordman 
Posies  from  a  Child's  Garden  of  Verses 

By  William  Arms  Fisher 
Rounds.  Carols,  and  Songs 

By  Margaret  Gushing  Osgood 


Our  catalog  of  Children's  School  Songs,  Rounds,  Carols,  Home  Songs,  Kindergarten  Songs,  mailed  free  on  request 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Dept.  S.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

AM.    CHAS.  H.  DITSON  S.  CO..  New  York         J.  K.  DITSON  <.  CO.,  PhiladalphU 


Steiger's  Kindergartei^  Material. 

Most  coinprohcnsiv.'  assort iiinit  I)isooimts  i»roportion!ite  to  orders. 

Send  Cor  our  Catalo^iio  tuicl  Kstiiiiate  before  t;r(leriiij»:  elsewhere. 

Ill  aiMitit)ii  to  (nir  regular  iiiuterial,  we  ailso  eurry  ft  full  lino  of 

Rafiia,  Reed  and  other  Basketry  Material, 

Zinc  (iiOoiiiHrir  Forms  fur  Saii(l-.>[<Hil<l!iii;,^(1inrts  for  NiiIiiit  Study  and  (MiJ(M'<  Tcncliiiiu:^ 

StH^<M'N  Elciii(Mi<iiry  Smiii^:  on  .Uiisliii  uiid  India  Linen  (or  Sewinc:  ClaNses  j^ 

Boolis  Tor  tiic  Stndy  of  nioro  tinin  200  Lanirnairc's. 

K.   Steiger  &  Conii^any, 

p.  o.  Box  i»o.-,.  25  Park  Place, 

Telephone:  'ili'iO  eorflMiidf.  NeyjV   York 
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Advising  with  a 
Building  Committee. 

What  quperinteudent  or  principal, 
when  called  upon  to  advise  with  a 
building  committee  in  the  selection 
of  a  schoolhouse  plan,   has  not  felt 


his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  schoolhouse  ? 


SCHCX)L  ARCHITECTURE, 

By  Edmund  M.  Wheelwright,  admirably  supplies  this  want.  It  is  specially 
written  for  use  as  a  reference  work,  by  superintendents,  principals,  architects, 
and  building  committees.  Every  essential  of  schoolhouse  construction  is 
considered. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

The  book  contains  350  pages,  is  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  10^  by  7| 
inches  in  size.  As  a  special  inducement,  we  will  send  the  book,  carriage  pre- 
paid, and  the  School  Board  Journal,  for  one  year,  for  $5. 

WM.  GEO.  BRUCE,  Publisfier, 

63  Fifth  Ave.,  2ta-U  Montgfomery  Bldg^ 


NEW  YORK  QTY. 


MILVAUKEE.  WIS. 


"^^  •  ntaHtsT  <iHADr  VAwK  oJi«Ly.  ^^ 


Silicate  and  Slate  Blackboards. 

Send  for  prices  before  placing  your  orden. 
Try  us  on  your  next  order  ?    Also  on  Silicate 
goods  in  an  its  forms.    Wonderful  in  price, 
wonderful  in  malce  and  durability. 
Maanfactired  oily  ky  tlw 

N.  Y.  SnJCATE  BOOK  SLATE  CO, 

Ck>r.  Vesey  and  Church  Su.,  NBW  YORK. 


The  teaching  of  NATURE  STUDY  can  be  made  vastly  more  interesting  and 
instructive  with  the  aid  of 

COLORED  CRAYONS 

The  study  of  plant  life,  the  trees  and  flowers,  as  well  &  the  animal  kingdom,  is  made  doubly 
attractive  by  the  use  of  color. 

The  Dixon  Company  are  making  these  Colored  Crayons  either  with  or  without  wax,  so  that  they 
can  be  used  either  dry  or  wet  as  desired.  Many  of  these  shades  are  entirely  new.  Carmine  Rea, 
Dark  Blue,  Light  Blue,  Sky  Blue,  Dark  Green,  Olive  Green,  Yellow,  Orange,  Violet,  Vandyke  Brown, 
Brown,  Terra  CotU,  Sepia,  Pink,  \l'hiteand  Black. 

A  sample  box  containing  six  of  these  colors  will  be  sent  any  teacher  who  is  interested  in  theM 
things.    Please  mention  this  publication  and  state  the  colors  desired. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY, 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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MONTH  BY  MONTH 

WnXIS  BOOKS       FARMER 

By 

Sarah  Hicks  Willis  and  Florence  Vircfinia  Farmer, 
of  the  Newark*  N.  J.,  Schools. 

Here  is  a  new  up-to-date  series  of  books  on  Nature 
Study  correlated  with  reading,  literature,  and  draw- 
ing lessons,  one  for  each  month  of  the  year  from 
September  to  June  inclusive,  based  on  the  latest 
courses  of  study. 

The  publishers  have  added  numerous  illustrations. 
No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  series  attract- 
ive as  well  as  helpful,  that  they  may  be  a  valuable  permanent  addition  to  the  teacher's 
library.  There  is  a  beautiful,  distinctive  cover  in  colors  to  each  book  from  design  by 
Margaret  Webb.     Size  of  page,  6x8^  inches ;  128  pages  each  volume. 

September  and  October  numbers  now  ready,  25  cents  each.     Advance  orders  taken 
now  for  the  full  set. 

Price  of  set,  10  volumes  in  paper,  $2.25.     Price  of  set,  3  volumes  in  cloth,  f3.50. 


We  publish  three  vahiable  catalojrs:  Kellofc^^'s  TeHchem'  Catalofp  cnntain8  148  pa^rt^s  of  descrip- 
tion of  bookH  for  Hupplemeiitary  Readini^,  DrawmK,  Music,  and  Pedajj^ogical  Books.  Catalog  Free. 
KelloKfC'H  Kntertainment  Catalog  listH  the  best  books  for  school  entertainments  published.  Drills, 
Marches,  Readings,  Special  Day  Exercises,  Plays,  0]»erettas.  Catalog  free.  KelloiPir'K  New  Centurj' 
Catalog  gives  {ledagogical  books  of  all  publishers.  An  absolutely  unique  list.  Sent  upon  receipt  of  2-oent 
■tamp. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  6i  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 

THE    PHILADELPHIA    HEADQUARTERS 

worn.  ALL  THB 

BRADLEY  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 

Is  found  at  the  comer  of  Fifteenth  and  Race  streets.  We.  oan  furnish  anything  Iist«>d  in  the  Bradley  Cata^ 
logues  and  will  send  these  catalogues  to  any  address  on  application.  We  also  keep  the  Kindergarten  Review 
on  sale.  We  are  Stationers,  Booksellers,  Publishers,  Blankbook  Manufacturer,  Printers,  Lithographers, 
and  Engravers.    For  any  information  regarding  Kindergarten  Matters  call  or  write. 

V'RIBMDS*   BOOK    ASSOCIAXIOM,    JOHM    COMITY,   •nperliitend«Ml« 


THE  SUCCESS  OF 

FRANKLIN'S  ** RAINBOW"  CRAYONS 

{The  7  primary  colors  in  box  for  5  cents) 

Woke  up  the  other  fellows  to  try  to  make  Crayons  and  put  them  up  like  ours.  **  Imi- 
tation is  the  sincerest  flattery." 
We  have  a  number  of  sizes,  shapes,  and  degrees  of  hardness,  and  many  kinds  of 
Msorted  packages.  We  can  supply  the  particular  wants  of  teachers,  and  solicit  corre- 
qwndence  from  them.  Catalogue  and  samples  free  to  any  drawing  teacher  who  men- 
tions this  advertisement. 

FRANKLIN  MFQ.  CO.,  Birr  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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MmnUon  KIN1>MMQABTKK  ItBTIBW  wh^  mmB^erino  AJ>VBUTIBBMBNTa. 


''INSATIABLE  JOY  FOR  KINDERGARTNERS/' 


Florbncb,  Maas.,  October  18,  1902. 
The  Educational  Publishino  Co.,  Boston. 
Dear  Sirs:— 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  book,  **  When  We  First 
Go  to  School,"  written  by  M.  Helen  Beckwith.  which 
pleases  me  so  much  that  I  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  at 
(^reat  a  boon  to  Kindergarten  teachers  as  to  primary 
teachers. 

From  cover  to  cover  the  book  is  full  of  help  and 
inspiration.  The  subjects  for  each  month  of  the 
school  year,  as  set  forth  by  Miss  Beckwith.  are 
especially  appropriate  and  pleasing,  and  her  illi 


tration  of  these  subjects  contain  many  sucgestiont 
which  will  be  seized  upon  with  joy  by  the  insatiable 
Kindergarten  and  made  points  of  departure  for 


many  a  delightful  morning's  work,  play  and  talk. 

The  stories,  one  for  eacn  month,  are  delightful, 
and  the  reference  made  to  other  stories  ana  songs 
likely  to  prove  helpful  in  illustrating  the  subjecu, 
will  be  appreciated  by  all  Kindergartners,!  feelsure. 

Hoping  that  this  little  book  may  speedily  And 
its  way  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  many  Kinder- 
gartners, I  am  Yours  cordially, 
Florence  Kindergarten.       Frances  M.  Dakov. 

Book  J.    Teachers'  Guide  Series. 

"WHEN  FIRST  WE  GO  TO  SCHOOL," 

Br  M.  HELEN  BECKWITH^  Author  of  ''In  Mythland.'' 
It  is  by  a  practical  teacher,  and  full  to  overflowing  with  hints,  suggestions,  stories  and  devices 
for  BvBmr  Month  in  the  year. 

Fnlly  Ulnatrated.   Cloth,    iMtno.     Price,  50  centa. 
ADDRESS: 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

50  Bfomfidd  Street*  Boston* 

AS  Ptflh  Avenue,  N«w  Yotk.  228  Wabaah  Av«nuc,  CUcago.  809  Market  Street,  San  Prancteoo. 


AN  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS 


TR  AIMC  n  kindergarten  teachers  are  in  growing  demand. 
I  nHIRC II  employed  only  in  private  schools. 


A  few  years  ago  they  were 

.     ,  .     ^ Now  most  cities  and  large  villages  have 

kindergarten  departments,  and  some  states,  like  New  York,  make  special  provision  for 
them  in  the  school  law.  Naturally  more  is  required  of  kindergarten  teachers  than  of  those 
in  the  primary  or  intermediate  grades.  The  personal  element  is  predominant ;  the  kinder- 

g.rten  teacher  must  be  fond  of  children,  attractive  to  them,  in  sympathy  with  them,  en- 
usiastic  in  her  work.  The  ten-  ^|||nC  DP  A  DTC II  qualifications  and  to  be  willing 
dency  is  to  look  for  exceptional  IVIilUCIlO'lll  I  CIl  to  pay  corresponding  salaries. 


Not  seldom  we  are  asked  to  furnish  a  kindergarten  teacher  who  is  a  college  graduate  or 
can  show  corresponding  evidence  of  culture,  who  yet  prefers  to  deal  with  the  little  people. 
We  can  do  well  by  those  who  are  prepared  to  do  superior  work :  we  have  offered  $lJbM  to  a 
kindergarten  teacher  to  conduct  model  classes  in  a  normal  college,  and  then  could  not  se- 
cure her,  as  the  school  where  she  was,  raised  her  salary  to  keep  her.  There  is  a  future  for 
kindergartners  if  they  are  properly  trained,  have  the  right  qualifications,  TP  ilfl||C  DO 
and  take  the  right  steps  through  an  agency  to  meet  those  who  want  the  best  I  C  Mlln  k  ll 0 

THE     SCHOOL     BUUUETIIN     AQEINCY 

C    W.    BARDEEN,    fiyraeu^e,    IN©w    York: 


▼II 


AVVEBTiaEMENTa. 


AIDS  DIGESTION 

Horsford^s 

Acid 

Phosphate 

Half  a  teaspoon  in  half  a  glass  of 
water  after  meals  rc»moves  the 
distress,  oppression  and  "all  gone" 
feeling.  Gives  good  appetite,  |)er- 
fect  digestion  and  restful  sleep. 

A  tonic  for  mental,  Nervous 
and  physical  weakness. 


If  your  druggist  can't  supply  you  we  will  send 
sm-ill  bottle,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 
KuMPOKD  Chemical  Wokks,  Providence,  R.  I. 


PROF.  DRURY'S 

MITOLIWEI 

FOR  THE  EFFECTUAL  DESTRUCTION 
...OF... 

NITS,  LICE,  and  all  PARASITES  of 
HEAD,  HAIR,  and  SKIN. 


—-DIRECTIONS.-—-* 

Apply  freely  all  over  the  head, 
j  especially  over  ihe  ears  and  nape  ol  9 
K  the  neck,  once  a  day  for  three  days,  fl 
Dthen  wash  the  hair  with  £^^  JulipJ 
ij  and  rinse  the  hair  out  with  water.  Q 
Brush  the  hair  thoroughly  twice  J 
H  a  day  to  remove  the  dead  nits,  then  9 
N  apply  the  remainder  of  the  lotion  ^ 
D  once  a  week. 


Prepared  only  by 

DF^UF^Y, 

S>emuitoIo0i0t, 
{ 170  Tremont  Street*  Boeton,  Mats. 


PRICE,  50  CTS. 


Flowet 

Ballads^ 

\        — ^— 

CARD  SENOUR. 


ArniDipml  for  KindL^F^rteei  and 
SL']ii>4tl  work.  Twelve  Hower  tion|;s, 
Mve  |il:iyi*,  and  nix  ]slpturi*a*  A  i\^- 
KiOLhlo  bouk  far  ipaiHiL'!^^  jis  It  in- 
struct!^ and  ^nttirtuloii  the  ehllilron 
at  th*^  i^iinie  tUoe.  The  pl^yi  sire 
eui^lly  LiniiervtQud, 

Boynd  In  Hexfble  pap^r  covers,      10.60. 
Bound  In  b1it&  alllt  cloth  c«veri«        1.0O. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO. 

SPRIN6FIELD,  MASS. 
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CHRISTMAS. 

By  Phi  la  Butler  Bowman,  Haleik>n,  N.  J. 

And  Christ  was  born.     What  wonder  that  one  star 

Was  loosened  frona  its  place  in  its  delight, 
And  made  a  glowing  path  across  the  sky 

To  where  He  lay, — then  hung,  a  glorious  sight. 

O  star !  He  came  to  light  the  souls  of  men 

Into  a  path  more  glorious  than  thine. 
To  lead  the  way  to  where,  above  thy  light. 

The  souls  of  them  that  triumph  brighter  shine. 

And  Christ  was  born.     What  wonder  that  the  gates 

Of  Heaven  opened,  and  the  angels  came 
To  thrill  Earth's  wondering  heart  with  Heaven's  songs, 

And  teach  all  men  the  glory  of  His  name. 

O  angels,  sweet  the  song  that  from  your  lips 
Rang  forth  to  greet  the  ears  of  listening  ones. 

But  sweeter  is  the  harmony  His  love 
Can  bring  into  the  hearts  of  all  His  sons. 

And  Christ  was  born.     What  wonder  that  the  bells 
Send  out  their  voices,  that  the  world  may  know 

And  learn  to  sing  the  song  the  angels  sang 
Upon  Judea's  hill  so  long  ago. 

O  bells,  ring  on, — ^your  gladdest,  sweetest  notes, 
Till  every  living  creature  catch  the  chime, 

Ye  cannot  voice  the  rapture  of  one  soul 

That  knows  the  meaning  of  the  Christmas  time. 


SIMPLE  COMMENTARIES  ON  FROEBEL'S  MOTHER 

PLAYS. 

L— THE   TOYMAN   AND   THE   CHILDREN* 
By  Maud  Lindsay,  Tubcumbia,  Ala. 

MOTTO. 

The  eager  child,  with  knowledge  dim 
Of  what  the  future  holds  for  him, 
Seeks  now  amid  the  toyman's  toys 
The  means  by  which  to  reach  life's  joys. 

His  parents  all  his  pleasure  share 
Because  they  read  deep  meaning  there  ; 
With  loving  eyes  they  watch  his  choice 
And  in  their  child  their  liearts  rejoice. 


A  S  you  sit  in  the  glow  of  your  home 

fire  with  your  child  beside  your 

knee,  you  will  find  the  play  of  The 

Toyman  a  source  of  great  pleasure 

both  to  him  and  to  yourself. 

The  finger  play  is  simple.  The 
toy  store  is  made  by  touching  the  tips 
of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers  of  one 
hand  with  those  of  the  other  hand. 
The  forefingers,  laid  one  upon  the 
other,  form  the  counter.  The  little 
fingers  are  the  clerks  who  display 
imaginary  toys  to  the  purchasers, 
whom  the  thumbs  represent.  The 
quaint  pictures  of  the  Mother  Play 
Book  will  surest  what  the  toy  store 
may  hold,  and  your  child  will  hear 
with  interest  the  story  of  the  little 
girl  and  her  mamma  or  the  little  boy 
and  his  papa  who  went  to  buy  toys 
there.     Tour  mother  wit  will  doubt- 


less suggest  to  you  other  ways  of 
playing  the  little  game  with  your 
child,  and  always  you  will  find  the 
subject  a  delightful  one,  only  to  be 
equaled  by  a  visit  to  the  real,  toy 
store. 

Ah !  life  is  full  of  varied  joys,  even 
as  the  toyman's  store  is  crowded  with 
all  sorts  of  playthings  for  children, 
and  your  child  delights  in  the  bright 
variety  in  the  toyshop  because  it  gives 
him  a  foreknowledge  and  a  foretaste 
of  the  varied  joys  of  life.  He  can- 
not explain  his  own  gladness,  as,  with 
his  little  hand  clasped  tight  in  yours, 
he  eagerly  seeks  the  toyman's  shop; 
but  you,  who  have  already  had  the 
rich  experiences  of  life,  can  both  un- 
derstand and  rejoice  in  his  pleasure. 
With  your  wisdom  help  him,  I  pray 
you,  to  gain  from  this  visit  strength 
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and  wisdom  for  himself,  which  will 
prepare  him  for  the  diversities  of 
life. 

The  little  child  lives  in  a  world  full 
of  activities  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand biit  which  he  already  longs  to 
share.  He  needs  something  to  aid 
his  uncertain  efforts  to  become  a  part 
of  the  busy  life  around  him,  and  this 
ho  finds  in  the  toys  of  the  toyman's 
store.  They  show  in  the  best  way 
possible  for  his  childish  understand- 
ing the  work  and  pleasures  and  privi- 
leges of  life,  and  through  his  play 
with  them  he  approaches  the  realities 
they  represent. 

The  toyman's  shop  is  a  looking- 
glass  where  he  may  see  himself  and 
his  own  needs.  Your  little  boy  can- 
not say  to  you,  O  earnest  father,  "Be- 
cause I  shall  be  a  man  some  day  I 
am  already  longing  to  begin  man's 
work."'  He  does  not  understand 
himself;  but  when  he  sees  in  the  toy 
store  the  horses,  wagons  and  tools, 
the  drums  and  trumpets  and  swords, 
liis  heart  leaps  within  him.  He 
yearns  to  bo  self-active,  and  as  he 
strides  his  liobbyliorse  or  marches 
fi^ayly  with  flag  and  drum,  he  begins, 
in  his  play,  to  feel  his  owti  power. 
Your  little  girl,  O  loving  mother, 
cannot  tell  you  that  because  her  heart 
is  like  your  owni  she  needs  something 
to  cherish  and  nurture,  but  the  doll 
on  the  toyman's  counter  will  appeal 
to  her  as  nothing  else  can.  The 
dainty  doll  furniture,  the  flow^ered 
tea  set,  the  tiny  household  things  will 
attract  her,  because  by  their  aid  she 
can  imitate  your  activities  of  home- 
maker  and  care-taker. 

If  you  are  wise,  you  will  know 


that,  though  the  sight  of  many  things 
may  be  of  benefit  to  your  child,  the 
possession  of  many  things  will  be  un- 
wise for  him.  One  toy,  if  it  really 
helps  him  in  his  play,  will  satisfy 
him,  if  he  is  a  simple,  unspoiled 
child.  Do  not  confuse  him  by  giving 
him,  or  allowing  him  to  have,  a  pro- 
fusion of  toys  that  have  no  special 
meaning  to  him.  Take  as  much  care 
of  his  soul  and  mind  as  you  do  of  his 
body,  which  you  dare  not  overfeed. 

The  many  toys  in  the  toyman's 
store,  as  well  as  the  many  joys  of  life, 
bring  to  your  child  the  opportunity 
and  necessity  of  choice.  Help  him 
to  find,  amid  the  many  pleasing 
things  he  sees,  those  toys  that  will  be 
of  real  use  and  pleasure  to  him,  and 
he  will  be  the  better  able  to  choose 
from  life  those  things  that  will  give 
him  true  and  lasting  happiness.  Do 
not  let  him  flit  like  a  butterfly  from 
one  choice  to  another.  When  he  has 
chosen,  help  him  to  abide  by  his 
choice  and  do  not  weaken  his  char- 
acter by  immediately  giving  him  an- 
other toy  to  replace  the  \yorthless  one 
that  he  may  have  selected.  "Ah!" 
you  can  say,  "next  time  we  will  be 
careful  to  get  a  strong  wagon,  or  a 
good  ball."  Or  again,  when  the  toy 
that  he  has  chosen  from  some  passing 
fancy  does  not  satisfy  him,  you  will 
suggest:  "Next  time  we  will  be  sure 
we  want  tho  thing  we  buy." 

Be  careful  also  that  the  outward 
a])pearance  of  the  toy  does  not  grow 
to  mean  more  to  the  child  than  that 
for  which  the  toy  stands.  Fine 
clothes,  golden  hair  or  large  size 
should  not  interfere  with  the  real 
meaning  of  the   doll   t/>   the   child's 
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heart.  This  meaning  can  shine 
through  the  homeliest  rag  baby  upon 
which  your  little  woman  bestows  her 
affection.  The  gay  saddle  and  bridle 
and  trappings  of  the  hobbyhorse 
should  not  interfere  with  the  idea  of 
the  horse,  for  it  is  this  idea  which 
causes  your  little  man  to  ride  his 
hobbyhorse,  as  we  have  said,  with  a 
delightful  sense  of  his  owti  strength 
and  courage.  Foster  in  your  child  a 
taste  for  simple,  wholesome  things, 
rather  than  a  desire  for  the  fine  and 
costly,  for  a  contented  spirit  is  worth 
all  the  gold  of  a  kingdom.  Neither 
must  you  always  buy  for  your  child 
a  toy  when  you  visit  the  toy  store. 
Let  him  learn  to  have  pleasure  in  see- 
ing as  well  as  in  possessing,  and  he 
will  alw^ays  be  rich. 

Each  use  of  this  little  play  and 
picture  in  your  home,  each  visit  to 
the  toy  store,  will  help  you,  O 
thoughtful  parents,  to  know  your 
child;  for  his  individual  nature  will 
develop  through  and  show  itself  in 
repeated  opportunities  to  choose.  If 
he  is  attracted  again  and  again  to  the 
same  thing,  ask  yourself  what  this 
persistent  choice  means.  Tf  he  likes 
best  those  things  that  reveal  their  use- 
ful purpose  at  once  and  about  which 
he  has  little  to  imagine — such  as  gar- 
den tools,  w^heelbarrows,  wagons,  etc., 
— you  will  recognize  the  practical 
turn  of  his  mind,  and  you  will  seek 
to  teach  him  the  true  usefulness  that 
awaits  him  in  line  with  his  inclina- 
tions. If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
an  imaginative  child,  he  will  seek 
those  playthings  that  will  be  subordi- 
nate to  his  thought.  Crude  toys  will 
serve  his  purpose  better  than  highly 


finished  objects.  He  will  beautify 
the  commonplace  by  the  joy  of  his 
o^^^l  spirit;  and  as  you  watch  him 
make  happiness  for  himself,  you  will 
remember  that  some  of  the  greatest 
interpreters  of  God  and  man — ^poets, 
painters,  and  other  artist  souls — 
have  had  the  power  of  seeing  beyond 
material  things.  Your  ear  may  de- 
tect, amid  the  discordant  sounds  of 
trumpet  and  drum  and  doll  piano,  the 
desire  for  harmony  that  betokens  a 
musical  nature. 

Some  toys — blocks,  tools,  etc. — en- 
able the  child  to  reproduce  or  to  in- 
vent. Watching  his  play  with  them, 
you  may  say  to  each  other,  "Our  child 
is  observant,  painstaking,  accurate. 
Let  us  encourage  him  in  his  play  that 
he  may  some  day  be  a  good  work- 
man;" or,  "He  is  inventive;  he  can 
make  for  himself  the  things  that  he 
needs.  WTien  he  is  a  man,  he  may  per- 
haps discover  or  invent  something 
that  the  world  needs  also."  The  boy 
who  marshals  his  tin  soldiers  skillfully 
may  some  day  be  a  leader  among  men. 
The  child  whose  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion prompts  him  to  choose  such  play- 
things as  he  can  take  to  pieces  and 
put  together  again,  may  prove  to  be 
endowed  with  the  noble  spirit  of  sci- 
ence. Whatever  the  gift  of  your 
child  may  be,  I  pray  you  to  respect 
it,  for  it  is  God-given, — of  real  worth 
to  himself  and  to  the  world. 

All  the  toys  in  the  toyshop,  how- 
ever different,  were  made  for  one 
purpose.  You  can  tell  it  simply  to 
your  child:  "All  these  things  were 
made  for  play."  Likewise  the  diver- 
sities of  man  and  nature  belong  to 
God's  great  plan  of  life,  \v\v^t^\\\  ^\ 
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things  work  together  for  the  good  of 
all.  "Xothing  stands  alone"  in  this 
great  plan.  The  very  things  that 
outwardly  seem  far  apart  have  closest 
inner  connection. 

Thus  in  the  choice  of  lad  and  lassie 
in  the  toyman's  shop  you  can  see 
this  inner  unity;  and  when  you 
strengthen  your  boy  in  his  manhood 
or  help  your  girl  to  be  beautiful  in 
her  womanhood,-  you  are  fitting  them 
for  mutual  helpfulness  in  a  life  that 
needs  them  both. 

In  spite  of  differences,  human  na- 
ture and  human  life  are  much  the 
same  the  wide  world  over,  and  no- 
where is  this  more  clearly  seen  than 
in  the  markets  and  stores,  where 
man's  needs  are  shown  by  the  provi- 
sion made  by  man  to  satisfy  them. 
In  the  toy  store,  therefore,  the  child 
may  learn  something  of  human  na- 
ture in  general  as  well  as  of  himself. 
"There  are  many,  many  toys !  Who 
will  buy  them  V  he  may  ask.  "Oh  !'■ 
you  will  answer,  "many  little  girls 
and  boys  will  conic  to  buy  the  toy- 
man's toys.  Some  will  choose  drums, 
and  some  dolls,  l)ut  all  will  want 
something  to  ])l-iy  with,  just  as  you 
Ho,  dear." 

Help  yoi^r  child  to  fool  sympathy 
and    fellowship    with    all    his    little 


world.  And  how  better  can  you  do 
this  than  to  let  him  find,  with  the  joy 
of  possession,  the  gracious  privilege 
of  giving  ?  Guard  him  against  selfish- 
ness by  giving  him  opportunities  to 
be  generous.  Let  him  choose  for 
others  those  things  which  give  pleas- 
ure to  himself,  and  you  will  plant  in 
his  heart  a  seed  of  love  which,  grow- 
ing and  blossoming,  will  fill  his  whole 
life  with  sweetness. 

All  these  things  you  will  l>ear  in 
mind  when  the  time  has  come  for 
you  to  take  your  child  to  the  toy- 
man's store.  Do  not  hurry  him  into 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Wait  until 
he  has  gained  due  measure  of  self- 
control  and  clearness  of  purpose  and 
can  look  without  confusion  on  the 
things  he  sees.  Prepare  him  at  home 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  toy  store.  Let 
liim  choose  from  a  few  objects  before 
you  confront  him  with  a  great  vari- 
ety. Your  loving  instinct  will  tell 
you  when  you  can  safely  gratify  the 
desire  which  has  been  growing  with- 
in him  to  go  with  you  to  city  or  town : 
and  when  that  time  comes,  let  no  one 
else,  I  bog  you,  take  your  place  by  his 
side;  for  no  one  like  yourselves,  O 
parents,  can  know  what  truths,  what 
lessons  and  what  joys  the  tovman's 
store  holds  for  him. 


"If  you  have  two  loaves  of  broad,"  said  Mahomet,  "exchange 
one  of  them  for  daffodils ;  for,  while  bread  strengthens  the  body,  to 
look  upon  the  daffodil  rejoiceth  the  heart" 


TO-MORROW'S   HEIR 

By  Edith  H.  Kinney,   ScHAonTicoKS,  N.  Y. 

As  long  ago  earth's  Wise  Ones  knelt  to  pay 

The  Child  devotion  meet, 
So  now,  at  last,  the  world  is  fain  to  lay 

Its  gifts  at  childhood's  feet! 

The  grave  world-thinkers  pause  a  little  space 

To  scan  the  child's  domain ; 
''The  ancient  laws,"  they  say,  "that  ruled  the  race. 

Within  his  being  reign." 

The  strong  world-workers  stoop  to  his  estate. 

Say  they:  "From  toil's  great  past 
So  must  we  teach  him,  that  he  may  create 

What  shall  our  skill  outlast." 

The  dear  world-mothers  own  a  fairer  hope — 

For  have  they  not  joined  hands 
With  knowledge ?  saying:  "We  would  claim  her  scope 

Who  loves — and  imderstands." 

The  world's  wealth-winners  sigh :  "Alas  1  in  vain 

Our  little  day  we  live. 
Unless  To-morrow's  Heir  shall  use  our  gain ; 

So  to  the  child  we  give." 

With  love  and  knowledge,  thought  and  deed  and  gold. 

In  growing  largess  piled. 
Has  this,  our  age,  in  memory  of  old, 

Endowed  the  little  child ! 


A   GERMAN  CHRISTMAS  MARKET. 


By  M.  M.  Glidden,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 


I  HAVE  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  a  real  German  Christmas  mar- 
ket in  Belle  Alliance  Platz,  Berlin; 
and  how  I  did  wish  that  all  the  little 
children  in  American  kindergartens 
could  see  it !  It  was  just  like  the  pic- 
tures that  we  have  seen  of  Christmas 
markets — a  world  of  toys  and  glitter- 
ing baubles  that  would  certainly  de- 
light the  heart  of  any  child.  How 
kindergarten  children  would  play 
The  Toyman  if  they  had  once  made 
an  excursion  to  such  a  market !  But 
let  me  describe  it  to  you  as  well  as 
I  can. 

You  know  a  platz  is  an  open  space 
with  winding  roadways  and  paths 
crossing  it.  Formerly  a  number  of 
these  open  squares  were  utilized  for 
Christmas  markets;  but  the  police 
have  become  so  strict  in  their  regula- 
tions and  so  hard  upon  the  poor  mar- 
ket people  that  the  latter  have  become 
discouraged.  Each  year  there  are 
fewer  of  these  markets,  and  those 
that  remain  are  conducted  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Similarly,  the  men 
who  sell  Christmas  trees  on  the  high- 
way must  pay  a  high  price  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  privilege;  and  this, 
with  the  original  cost  of  the  trees  and 
transportation,  reduces  profits  to  a 
minimum.  It  seems  too  bad  to  tax 
these   people   so  heavily.     However, 


between  two  and  three  million  trees 
are  brought  into  the  city,  and  are  all 
sold;  for  those  that  are  not  sold  to 
private  individuals  are  '^lumped''  to- 
gether and  sold  cheaply  to  hotels  and 
other  large  establishments.  The  men 
from  the  country  who  come  to  soil 
their  trees  look  clean  and  respectable, 
but  ]>itifully  poor.  Their  wives,  and 
frequently  their  children,  come  with 
them  to  help,  and  they  work  hard, 
too. 

At  the  Christmas  market,  the 
broad  path  skirting  the  Platz  was 
thickly  lined  on  either  side  with 
Christmas  trees;  but  there  were  no 
booths  on  this .  outer  path,  because 
they  are  not  permitted  by  the  police. 
But  on  both  sides  of  all  the  paths  in- 
tersecting the  ])ark  were  many  booths, 
with  quaint  old  men  and  women  be- 
hind the  counters,  and  sometimes 
young  girls  or  children  assisting. 
Such  a  glittering  array,  such  a  dazzle 
of  lights  l)ohind  Christmas  tree  or- 
naments and  masses  of  tinsel !  Really, 
it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  single  things 
for  description.  Too  much  to  see 
breeds  confusion   and   bewilderment. 

The  first  booth  we  stO])ped  at  dis- 
played dolls'  furniture,  two  inches 
high,  of  every  conceivable  kind ;  also 
boxes  of  tiny  tea  dishes,  minute  roll- 
ing pins  and  other  kitehen  utensils. 
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Overhead  were  draped  Christmas 
greens,  silver  and  gold  tinsel  and  glit- 
tering ornaments  for  the  tree,  with 
here  and  there  a  bunch  of  mistletoe, 
or  hollv  with  its  brilliant  scarlet  ber- 
ries. Each  booth  was  protected 
above  and  on  all  sides  except  the 
front  by  a  rude  canvas  covering.  It 
was  not  sufficient  protection  from  the 
wind  and  cold,  but  it  was  at  least 
some  protection.  All  about,  on  every 
hand,  between  booths  and  wherever 
there  was  sufficient  room,  were 
Christmas  trees, — hundreds  of  them. 
The  booth  I  have  described  was  a 
typical  one ;  there  were  many  like  it 
scattered  along  the  way. 

The  next  booth  was  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  ornaments  for  the  Weih- 
nachishaum  (Christmas  tree),  and 
truly  wonderful  they  were.  Ours 
pale  in  comparison  with  them.  All 
the  little  trifles  that  we  have  were 
there,  and,  in  addition,  many  that 
were  more  elaborate:  tiny  ships 
(made  by  hand)  in  pink  crepe  paper, 
rigged  with  gold  tinsel, — ^very  pretty 
and  fairy-like;  little  girls  (dolls)  in 
gauzy  attire  upon  airy  bi(»ycles  some 
three  inches  high ;  tiny  balloons  with 
tinkling  Christmas  bells  attached; 
Christmas  angels,  big  and  little,  all 
dazzlingly  beautiful  to  small  behold- 
ers; minntc  Christmas  trees  from 
one  to  six  inches  high,  with  micro- 
scopic candles  and  ornaments,  etc., 
etc. 

At  the  next  booth  was  a  most  fasci- 
nating array  of  larger  toys, — ^loaded 
wagons,  for  the  most  part.  These 
were  perhaps  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  were  extremely  well  made. 
There  was  a  heavy  beer  wagon,  with 


great  beer  kegs  to  be  loaded  and  un- 
loaded; a  countryman's  cart  with  a 
varied  assortment  of  things  in  boxes, 
bags  and  tubs,  all  ready  to  be  taken 
to  the  city.  I  longed  to  purchase 
one  of  these  wagons,  but  they  were 
too  bulky  to  be  packed  conveniently. 
Then  came  a  booth  with  ginger 
cakes  of  all  sorts  and  kinds.  These 
are  thought  delectable  by  the  Grer- 
mans.  To  Americans  they  seem  not 
rich  enough  and  too  dried  up.  It  is 
a  common  thing  for  a  German  lady 
to  buy  "gingerbread  men"  and  give 
them  to  friends  as  a  sort  of  little 
friendly  joke.  To  be  able  to  extract 
joy  out  of  such  simple  things  is  cer- 
tainly admirable.  A  lady  who  keeps 
a  pension  here  bought  one  of  these 
for  each  of  her  guests.  These  par- 
ticular gingerbread  men  were  unusu- 
ally fine,  being  over  a  foot  long,  with 
pictured  faces  stuck  on  the  heads  and 
with  grand  trimming  of  white  frost- 
ing on  the  clothes. 

Literally,  thou- 
rw'V'ir^vj  J  sands  of  ginger- 
J^^MJU^X  bread  cakes,  each 
■^^^S^A^^ji^^jgl  with  a  name  in  the 


center  —  Elsa,  Ida, 
Clara,  Wilhelm,  etc. — are  sold  at 
this  season.  Small  ]iackages  of  gin- 
gerbread come  neatly  done  up  in 
paper,  with  one  cake  outside,  on 
top,  as  a  sample.  A  German  friend 
who  accompanied  me  hailed  with 
delight  a  particular  kind  of  these 
ginger  cakes,  which  she  had  not 
seen  since  she  was  a  child.  The 
package  had  cheap  red  glazed  paper 
outside,  with  a  tiny  picture  on  it  of 
a  gardener  caring  for  his  flowers, 
with  the  following  verse : — 
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Der  Gartner  pflegt 
fiir  Dich  allein 

Die  Blumen  alle, 
gross  und  klein. 


The  next  booth  had  small,  clean, 
sweet-smelling  wooden  toys,  almost 
all  capable  of  motion,  or  else  such  as 
would  call  out  activity  in  children. 
You  know  the  toy  with  two  men^ 
alternately  hammering,  and  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  that  have  weights  at- 
tached to  keep  them  bobbing  or  sway- 
ing,— these  were  well  represented, 
also  jumping  jacks,  large  and  small. 
There  were  tiny  garden  utensils, 
minute  cooking  paraphernalia,  and 
the  dear  little  German  kitchens, — 
everything  that  a  child  could  think  of 
or  desire. 

At  the  next  booth  were  the  fanaous 
Olvclschweine,  or  luck  pigs,  with 
little  toy  money  bags  on  their  backs. 


Their  origin  goes  back  to  the  time 
when  pigs  were  scarce  in  Germany 


and  a  man's  wealth  was  estimated  by 
the  number  of  pigs  he  could  afford  to 
keep.  An  American  lady,  wonder- 
ing at  the  large  number  of  these  pigs 
to  be  seen  on  every  hand,  said  de- 
murelv  to  a  German:  "Ah,  now  I 
have  discovered  what  it  means;  the 
pig  is  bne  of  your  German  deities !" 
While  one  smiles  at  the  suggestion, 
yet  there  would  seem  to  be  some 
ground  for  the  surmise,  for  himdreds 
and  himdreds  of  these  money  pigs  are 
to  be  seen  in  all  the  bakeries  of  Ger- 
many. They  are  supposed  to  bring 
good  luck  and  prosperity  to  the  re- 
cipient; and,  as  if  that  were  not 
enough,  they  furnish  a  delicious  mor- 
sel that  may  be  ungratefully  eaten  up, 
for  the  pigs  are  made  of  sweet,  tooth- 
some almond  paste,  very  rich  and 
choice.  It  is  even  said  that  eating  the 
pig  insures  one's  getting  the  luck. 
They  are  flesh  color  and  the  money 
bags  upon  their  backs  are  white,  tied 
on  with  a  gayly  colored  ribbon.  They 
look  very  "piggy"  and  funny,  and  are 
to  1x5  had  in  all  sizes,  from  one  inch 
high  to  five.  My  German  friend 
bought  one  for  me  and  was  not  alto- 
gether pleased  that  I  did  not  imme- 
diately consume  it,  for  that,  of 
course,  was  the  proper  thing  to  do; 
but  T  felt  more  inclined  to  gaze  at 
my  now  toy.  Even  now  his  "piggy- 
wigship"  stands  before  me,  unnibbled 
and  complete. 

At  the  next  booth  were  dolls,  big, 
little, — all  kinds.  There  wore  dolls 
dressed  in  gay  peasant  costume,  dolls 
as  nurses,  dolls  as  babies  in  the 
sfncl-et  Jcijisen  (two  pillows  tied  to- 
ircther,  between  which  the  baby  is 
stuck),  doll  babies  that  cried  when 
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squeezed,  and  let  droop  a  pitiful  un- 
der-lip, whereupon  the  mouthpiece  of 
a  tiny  bottle  could  be  thrust  in  the 
mouth  and  the  crying  would  cease.  I 
bought  one  of  these.  It  cost  fifty 
pfennige  (twelve  and  a  half  cents). 
There  were  toy  kitchens  here  also  and 
most  fascinating  china  closets,  fitted 
out  completely  with  dishes  the  size  of 
a  hazel  nut  or  even  smaller,  and 
knives  and  forks  an  inch  long,  all  per- 
fectly made.  I  bought  a  spice  cup- 
board two  and  a  half  inches  high, 
with  five  drawers  to  open  and  shut, 
each  labeled,  and  with  a  tiny  knob  to 
pull  the  drawers  out  by.  The  labels 
read :  Pfeffer,  Gexvilrtz,  Zimmt,  Lor- 
heerhldtter,  Nelkcn  (pepper,  spiceSj 
cinnamon,  bay  leaves,  allspice). 
The  parts  of  the  toy  are  nicely  fitted 
together  and  it  is  made  of  light  and 
dark  wood.  It  cost  twenty-five  pfen- 
nige, a  little  over  five  cents.  Then 
I  saw  a  Quirlhalier,  a  miniature 
holder  for  articles  used  in  preparing 
food.  This  was  fifteen  pfennige 
(three  and  three-quarter  cents).  A 
tiny  vegetable  holder  next  caught  niy 
eye.  It  is  a  typical  thing  to  be  found 
in  every  German  kitchen — that  most 
delightful  of  all  places  to  thrifty 
housewives.  It  consists  of  a  cro- 
cheted bag  suspended  from  a  wire 
frame.  Its  purpose  is  to  drain  vege- 
tables after  they  have  been  washed. 
It  is  called  a  Oemiisenrtz.  Xext  I 
spied  a  tiny  clothes  basket,  four 
inches  long,  with  netted  bag  contain- 
ing clothesline  and  pins.  Then  a 
miniature  meat  board  with  chopper 
caught  my  eye,  and  also  fascinating 
scales  to  weigh  dolls'  meat  in — ^^'erv 


tiny,  quite  exact;  but  these  were  a 
trifle  more  expensive,  so  I  passed 
them  by. 

Presently  we  passed  a  booth  where 
my  German  friend  delightedly  ex- 
claimed :  "Oh,  we  must  have  some  of 
these !  They  are  somewhat  rare  nowa- 
days, although  when  we  were  chil- 
dren they  w^ere  common  enough." 
She  picked  up  a  Wachsstock  as  she 
spoke.  The  articles  she  referred  to 
are  coils  of  tapers  made  of  purest 
beeswax.  They  are  put  on  a  plate 
with  pretty  Christmas  knickknacks, 
— c*akes,  little  pigs,  sausages  made  of 
almond  paste,  apples,  etc.,  and  are 
then  lighted.  '  As  they  burn,  you 
wish;  and  of  course  your  wish  will 
come  true. 

We  traipsed  back  and  forth,  un- 
mindful of  the  mud.  It  was  raining 
slightly,  and  the  market  people  were 
poorly  protected  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  but  seemed  to  be  full 
of  excitement  and  enjoyment,  never- 
theless. Straying  about  the  paths 
were  men  selling  beer  mugs  and 
quaint  pottery  of  other  sorts.  Boys, 
too,  were  seen  here  and  there  with 
cheapest  of  toys  for  sale  and  candles 
for  the  Christmas  tree.  All  was  life, 
activity  and  light-lieartedness.  I  en- 
joyed every  bit  of  it  thoroughly  and 
went  home  feeling  very,  very  tir^d 
but  happy.  As  for  iriving  you  all 
the  picturesque  details^  of  a  Gorman 
Christmas  market  scene,  that  is  im- 
possible. Xor  can  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  it  be  had  by  ])roxy.  You 
must  see  the  scene  itself,  and,  seeing 
it,  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it,  to  know 
its  full  charm. 


CHENCHU   AT   THE   TOYMAN'S   SHOP. 


Br  Isaac  Taylor  Headland. 


IT  was  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth 
month,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
holidays  of  the  Chinese  year — ^the 
Spring  Festival.  A  fair  was  being 
held  at  the  largest  Buddhist  temple 
in  the  city  and  both  Chenchu  and  her 
brother  Yiishan  were  to  be  allowed 
to  go. 

The  large  black  mule  was  hitched 
to  the  cart — the  official  cart,  with  red 
wheels,  notched  tires,  two  windows  on 


the  legs  of  the  servants  could  carry 
them,  bumpity,  bump!  bumpity, 
bump!  over  the  rough  streets,  with 
clouds  of  dust  following  them  all  the 
way.  When  they  reached  the  temple, 
you  could  have  written  your  name 
with  your  finger  in  the  dust  on  their 
fine  silk  garments. 

But  what  did  they  care  for  dust? 
Besides,  one  of  the  servants  soon 
l>rushed  it  all  oflF  with  a  piece  of  silk 


each  side,  and  a  red  oilcloth  band 
around  the  bed  or  body  of  the  cart 
It  was  like  a  very  large  Saratoga 
trunk  on  two  wheels,  and  would  have 
been  rough  to  ride  in  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  was  well  filled  with  cushions. 
Both  children  and  the  old  nurse 
were  packed  in  the  cart,  while  one 
servant  walked  on  each  side  with  one 
hand  on  the  shaft,  and  another  led 
the  mule.     They  went  just  as  fast  as 


tied  to  tTie  end  of  a  stick,  with  which 
every  cart  is  provided.  There  were 
too  many  attractions  to  allow  them  to 
think  of  dust,  or  of  anything  else  ex- 
cept the  many  things  there  were  to 
hear  and  see  and  eat  and  drink.  It 
was  like  Fourth  of  July,  or  Bunker 
Hill  Day  on  Boston  Common,  with 
many  other  side  shows  and  entertain- 
ments added  to  the  list 

First  and  foremost,  before  they  en- 
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tered  the  gate,  was  the  peanut  man, 
with  Chinese  peanuts,  American  pea- 
nuts, hulled  peanuts,  salted  peanuts, 
sugared  peanuts, — ^peanuts  in  every 
form  that  would  attract  the  attention 
of  the  child. 

Next  to  him,  but  just  inside  the 
gate,  was  the  toyman;  and  as  they 
entered,  Chenchu,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a  great  official,  and  realizing  that  she 
was  only  a  little  girl,  exclaimed : — 

"Oh  I  nurse,  just  look  at  the  toys !" 

"Yes,"  said  the  nurse,  "would  you 
like  to  buy  some  ?" 

But  as  she  spoke  the  toy-seller 
turned  from  a  poor  little  girl  who  did 
not  have  money  enough  to  buy  the 
(loll  she  wanted,  saying: — 

"No,  if  you  do  not  have  the  money 
you  cannot  have  the  doll.  What  will 
the  little  lady  have?"  this  last  to 
Chenchu. 

"What  does  she  want?"  asked 
Chenchu,  pointing  to  the  poor  little 
^irl. 

"She  wants  that  large  doll,  but  she 
does  not  have  money  enough  to 
buy  it." 

"ITow  much  is  it?"  Chenchu  con- 
tinued. 


"Twelve  cents,"  said  he,  adding 
two  cents  to  the  price  he  had  just 
asked  the  little  one. 

"Give  it  to  me,"  she  said;  and  tak- 
ing it  in  her  arms  she  placed  it  gently 
in  the  arms  of  the  other,  saying : — 

"Do  you  like  it  ?  Nurse  will  give 
him  the  money.  Would  you  like  any- 
thing else  ?" 

"You  are  very  kind,"  said  the  little 
girl,  with  a  polite  bow  and  a  thank 
vou.  "I  would  not  dare  to  ask  for 
anything  else." 

^^es,  she  wanted  this  cart,"  said 
the  toyman,  with  an  eye  to  business ; 
%ut  if  she  could  not  buy  the  doll  she 
certainly  could  not  buy  both." 

"Would  the  cart  make  you 
happy?"  asked  Chenchu;  "because 
my  papa  lets  me  do  whatever  I  wish 
that  will  make  anyone,  happy,"  look- 
ing at  her  nurse. 

The  nurse  paid  the  money  without 
a  word,  as  though  it  was  something 
she  was  accustomed  to  doing;  then, 
purchasing  a  toy  or  two  for  Chenchu, 
they  walked  on,  leaving  the  little  girl 
very  happy  with  her  doll  and  cart. 
— From  Our  Little  Chinese  Cousin, 
by  courteous  permission  of  L.  C. 
Pa^o  and  Co.,  Boston. 


THE   KINDERGARTEN   IN   INDIA. 

By  K.  p.  Upadhtata,  B.A.,  Educational  Inbpbctor,  Porbandar  State,  India. 

Editors'  Preface. — »»To  see  oursers  as  ithers  see  us  "is  said  to  be  a  consuming 
desire  on  the  part  of  Americans.  The  paper  here  presented  not  only  affords  us  oppor- 
tunity to  see  how  American  conditions  as  regards  kindergarten  appear  to  an  earnest  edu- 
cational official  in  far-off  India,  but  it  also  portrays  the  conditions  in  India  under  which 
the  kindergarten  —  now  made  compulsory  there  —  is  to  establish  itself  and  grow.  The 
paper  is  not  given  in  full.  The  first  part,  being  an  exposition  of  kindergarten  doctrine 
and  methods,  is  more  or  less  familiar  in  substance  to  our  readers,  and  is  therefore  omitted. 
But  we  are  glad  to  know  of  the  intent  study  of  Froebelian  literature  which  this  exposi- 
tion reveals  on  the  part  of  at  least  one  of  his  Majesty's  Indian  school  inspectors. 

At  the  close  of  the  manuscript  a  few  modest  remarks  are  appended,  one  of  which  is 
here  brought  forward  because  it  puts  the  author  in  the  right  light  before  us  with  regard 
to  certain  misconceptions  in  what  he  writes.  He  says:  **  As  the  subject  (of  kindergar- 
ten) is  new  and  abstruse  and  the  writer  inex))erienced,  it  is  natural  that  mistakes  may 
appear.  On  this  point,  the  writer  looks  for  indulgence  on  the  part  of  his  readers."  The 
misconceptions  regarding  kindergarten  coqditions  in  America  are  only  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  slight  exchange  of  literature  and  travel  between  the  two  countries.  Yet  probably, 
to  match  every  wrong  generalization,  certain  cases  could  be  found  to  offer  apparent 
warrant  for  the  statements  made.  For  instance,  the  strange  notion  that  American 
mothers  have  to  send  their  children  away  to  **  boarding  houses  "  in  order  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  the  kindergarten  for  them,  may  have  arisen  from  hearing  or  reading  about 
our  kindergartens  for  the  blind,  kindergartens  in  orphan  asylums,  hospitals,  and  other 
public  institutions  where  children  have  their  home,  temporarily,  as  well  as  their  school- 
ing ;  or  the  boarding  homes  for  kindergarten  normal  students,  such  as  exist  in  connec- 
tion with  quite  a  number  of  training  classes,  may  have  been  understood  to  be  for 
kindergarten  pupils.  At  any  rate,  we  must  set  ourselves  straight  with  our  Indian  friends 
on  this  point,  and  tell  them  that  the  general  custom  in  America  is  for  the  child  to  go  to 
a  nearby  kindergarten  (wherever  kindergartens  are  established)  and  return  home  each 
day.  The  statement  about  the  separation  in  spirit  (not  to  say  antagonism)  between  kin- 
dergarten and  primary  school  has  gone  around  the  world  and  come  back  only  to  find  itself 
met  almost  with  surprise.  **  Why,  yes  ;  there  used  to  be  a  good  deal  of  that  in  the  first 
days —  but  now  things  are  better  I  "  There  has  been  and  still  is  going  on  a  quiet  blend- 
ing of  spirit  between  kindergartner  and  primary  school  teacher,  this  blending  of  spirit 
showing  itself  prominently  in  the  greater  flexibility  of  primary  school  work.  Some  day, 
it  is  hoped,  the  children  of  the  first  primary  class  will  be  chiefly  occupied  with  advanced 
kindergarten  work.  As  for  the  kindergarten  age  limit  in  America,  when  it  is  baldly 
stated  to  be  from  three  to  eight,  it  gives  us  quite  a  shock  !  Of  course,  we  do  have  some 
three-year-olds  in  our  kindergartens  —  a  very  small  proportion;  but  eight-year-olds  — 
avaunt  the  thought  I  except  in  the  case  of  defective  children  or  children  of  arrested 
development.  From  four  to  six  (liberally  interpreted,  to  allow  for  variations  in  chil- 
dren's development)  can  perhaps  be  considered  the  generally  accepted  ideal  as  to  kinder- 
garten age  in  America.  But  if  we  turn  to  a  back  numl>er  of  Kixdeugartkn  Review 
(Feb.  1903),  or  to  Vol.  II.  1899-1900  of  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  we  shall  find  official  authority  for  the  statement  that  our  kindergartens 
include  children  from  three  to  eight  years  of  age.  The  extremes  in  these  age  limits  are, 
however,  exceptional.  Out  of  the  ninety  cities  whose  kindergarten  statistics  were 
collated  by  Miss  Stella  A.  McCarty  and  published  in  the  Review,  three  cities  (Norwich, 
Ct.,  Boston  and  Maiden,  Mass.)  are  on  record  as  admitting  children  of  three  years  of 
age,  and  five  (Norwalk,  Ct.,  Brookline  and  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Newport  and  Pawtucket, 
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R.  I.),  at  three  and  one  half  years :  sixteen  cities  have  their  highest  age  limit  at  seven 
years,  and  three  (Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.),  at  eight. 
The  average  age  limit,  as  computed  from  this  list,  is  from  four  and  a  half  to  less  than 
six  and  one  ^alf  years.  Nevertheless,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Upadhyaya  has  official 
authority  back  of  his  age  limit  statement. 


A     STUDENT  of  tbe  kindergarten 
system  as  it  prevails  in  civ- 
ilized  countries  will   notice  the  fol- 
lowing points  in  regard  to  the  Ameri- 
can kindergarten: — 

•  1.  Employment  of  female  teachers. 

2.  Provision  of  boarding  houses. 

3.  Separation  of  kindergarten  and 

j>rimary  schools. 

4.  Establishment  of  manual  schools. 

5.  Ingi-afting   of   the    principle    of 

freedom. 
G.  Age  of  kindergarten  children. 

7.  Cooperation   of   the  government 

and  the  public  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  system. 

8.  Patriotism  of.  American   gentle- 

men and  educationalists. 

9.  Holding  of  annual  conventions. 
10.  Cooperation     of     mothers     Avith 

teachers. 

1.  The  customs  and  manners  of 
Indian  society  make  the  employment 
of  females  almost  an  impossibility.  • 
Only  the  Parsee  girls  are  generally 
found  adequate  to  the  task.  They  do 
their  duties  quite  boldly.  Hindu 
female  teachers  are  very  shy  and  do 
not  throw  their  hearts  into  the  work. 
They  are  quite  unfit  as  teachers  of 
l)oys.  So  the  Indian  kindergarten 
must  rest  content  with  only  male 
teachers.  It  is  feared,  therefore, 
that  the  Froebelian  "ideal"  of  nur- 
ture," for  the  accomplishment  of 
which  females  are  necessary,  will,  in 
India,  fall  far  short  of  its  aim. 

2.  Provision    of   boarding   houses 


for  kindergarten  schools  is  beset  with 
two  difficulties:  First,  where  is  the 
money  to  come  from?  Second,  wdll 
these  houses  be  attended  by  children  ? 
The  first  difficulty  can  be  overcome  if 
the  government  and  philanthropists 
of  India  join  hands.  But  with  re- 
gard to  the  second,  sentiments  of  In- 
dian mothers  are  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of.  Unlike  English  mothers,  they 
are  averse  to  part  with  their  young 
(*hildren.  Their  love  for  them  is  so 
fervent  that  to  them  a  home  without 
a  child  looks  like  a  wilderness. 

3.  In  America,  both  the  kinder- 
garten and  primary  institutions  are 
not  only  separate  but  antagonistic. 
This  is  due  to  the  ideal  of  education 
being  not  understood  by  either.  Kin- 
<lergarten  is  not  a  gulf  that  widens 
the  distance  between  the  home  and 
the  school,  but  a  bridge  which  leads 
the  child  from  the  home  to  the  school 
life.  The  aim  of  education  is  to 
make  every  child  a  ])erfect  human  be- 
ing. This  requires  the  cooperation 
of  all  educational  forces. 

4.  Tformal  schools  or  training  col- 
leges have  long  since  l>een  established 
in  India.  K'ow  that  kindergarten  is 
made  compulsory,  this  subject  may 
be  added  to  the  curriculum  and  a  spe- 
cialist be  appointed  to  teach  it. 

5.  Great  care  is  necessary  to  in- 
graft the  virtue  of  freedom  on  the  In- 
dian mind,  since  the  atmosphere  of 
freedom  that  India  needs  is  quite 
different  from  that  which  England 
and    America    breathe.      India    has 
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lx*en  under  the  sway  of  one  power  or 
the  other  for  a  very  long  time,  and  so 
the  ingrafting  of  an  American  senti- 
ment of  independence  will  not  pro- 
duce a  healthy  plant.  The  object  of 
kindergarten  is  not  to  y)ro(luce  Amer- 
ican Indians,  hut  a  nation  which  may 
enjoy  the  henefits  of  the  most  benign 
government  in  the  world  without  dis- 
content. 

0.  In  America,  children  commence 
their  study  at  three  and  enter  the  ele- 
mentary schord  at  the  age  of  eight. 
Indian  children  commence  their 
study  at  the  age  of  five.  The  kin- 
dergarten curriculum  is  so  arranged 
that  Indian  children  can  take  advan- 
tage of  it  fully  before  they  enter  the 
primary  course. 

7.  It  is  said  against  kindergarten 
that  it  is  expensive.  This  question 
is  raised  even  in  America.  In  poor 
India  this  must  prove  a  fundamental 
objection,  yet  what  is  really  good 
must  be  expensive.  Sound  elemen- 
tary instruction  cannot  be  less  expen- 
sive. *  India  is  fertile  in  prodi\cing 
philanthropists  like  Messrs.  Wadia 
and  Tata,  and  enlightened  and  lib- 
eral princes  like  Gaekwad;  and  so 
the  case  is  not  hopeless. 

«^.  In  America  there  are  educa- 
tionalists who  work  in  kindergarten 
schools,  not  for  stipends.  They  not 
only  devote  their  time  and  energy, 
but  their  purses  also,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  system  which  they  think 
is  l)eneficial  to  their  country.  Such 
sentiments  of  patriotism  are  rare  in 
India.  Here  the  teacher's  profes- 
sion is  not  deemed  respectable.  The 
salaries  are  very  poor.  Conse- 
quently the  profession  of  teaching  is 


accepted  as  a  step  to  a  more  profit- 
able and  respectable  calling.  No 
teacher  devotes  his  life  to  this  pur- 
suit, and  so  Indian  education  suffers 
a  deal.  The  only  means  of  impartr 
iiig  sound  education  to  children  is 
that  the  state  should  pay  higher  sala- 
ries and  that  the  public  should  hold 
the  teaching  profession  in  high  re- 
spect. 

9.  In  America,  annual  conventions 
are  held  in  w^hich  teachers  and  super- 
intendents exchange  their  views  and 
])lace  their  personal  experience  be- 
fore the  meeting.  Many  brains  can 
do  better  than  one,  in  educational 
matters  as  in  everything  else.  The 
success  of  the  American  kindergar- 
ten is  partly  due  to  this  arrangement. 
Similar  meetings  will,  of  course,  be 
necessary  in  India,  when  the  system 
gets  thoroughly  established  there. 
It  would  now^  be  premature  to  offer 
any  suggestions  on  this  point. 

10.  It  is  now  admitted  on  all  sides 
that  the  prosperity  of  a  country  de- 
pends upon  female  education.  This 
subject  has  l)een  very  ably  treated  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  East  and 
West  by  R.  B.  Hargouindas  Dwar- 
kadas  Kautawalla. 

A  child-mind  begins  to  acquire 
knowledge  from  its  very  birth.  This 
knowledge  is  of  two  kinds,  direct  and 
indirect.  Most  of  the  knowledge  that 
man  acquires  in  this  world  is  indi- 
i-ect.  13ut  the  direct  knowledge 
servos  as  a  foundation  for  the  fabric 
of  the  indirect.  The  greater  the  fab- 
ric the  deeper  and  sounder  must  be 
its  foundation.  The  time  when  this 
foundation  is  laid  is  the  period  when 
a  child-mind  is  under  the  care  of  a 
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mother.  This  presupposes  that  moth-  round  development  of  a  child-mind, 

ers  must  be  well  educated.    Children  Actions  and  words  of  mothers  might* 

under  the  supervision  of  uneducated  ily  influence  the  hearts  of  children, 

mothers  will  generally  be  spoiled,  and  Impressions,   whether  good   or  bad, 

there   will   not  be  that  cooperation  become  deep-rooted  and  everlasting  if 

with  teachers  which  is  essential  in  they    are    made    during    childhood, 

bringing  about  the  perfect  and  all-  Hence  the  necessity  of  good  mothers. 


A  CHRISTMAS  LULLABY. 

Bt  Carolyn  S.  Bailbt,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Where  does  my  baby  lay  his  head 

When  the  fire  bums  low 

And^his  eyes  droop  so, 

And  mother  dear  sings  to  him  soft  and  slow ! 
In  the  flickering  firelight  warm  and  red, 
He  sleeps  in  his  own  little  cradle  bed. 

Where  does  the  Christ  child  lay  His  head 

While  the  small  gray  sheep 

And  the  oxen  sleep, 

And  Mary  sits  watching  His  slumber  deep  ? 
No  pillow  has  He,  but  thfe  hay  instead ; 
In  Bethlehem's  manger,  His  lowly  bed. 

Lullaby,  hushaby,  soft  and  slow. 
The  angels  of  God  wing  to  and  fro. 
Two  little  babies  they  bend  to  see — 
One  with  Mary  and  one  with  me. 


Beautiful  and  right  it  is  that  gifts  and  good  wishe> 
should  fill  the  air  like  snowflakes  at  Christmastiile.  And 
beautiful  is  the  year  in  its  coming  and  in  its  going,  most  beau- 
tiful and  blessed  because  it  is  always  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

— Washington  Irving. 


MUSICAL  MOMENTS  WITH  CHILDREN,  OR  THE  ART 

OF  DEVELOPING  THE  MUSICAL  SIDE 

OF  CHILD  NATURE/ 

By  Daisy  Fairchild  Shbrman,  Providbncb,  K.  I. 


II. 
Early  Beginnings. 

"  Musical  instfiiction  should  start  from  the 
pupil's  own  life,  and  proceed  from  it  like  a  bu<l  or 
sprout.**— Frfef I ritrh  Froetfet. 

C  OME  responsiveness  to  music  is 
bom  in  every  one.  Those  per- 
sons who  are  said  to  be  unmusical 
probably  might  have  become  musical 
by  a  simple  and  persistent  course  of 
training,  beginning  with  the  first  im- 
pressions of  rhythm  in  mother's  lap 
and  the  rise  and  fall  of  pitch  in  her 
lullabies.  A  little  well-directed  effort 
will  produce  surprising  results  even 
in  very  young  children,  in  their 
ability  to  tell  quickly  differences  in 
pitch  as  well  as  in  developing  their 
rhythmic  sense ;  and  this  early  atten- 
tion to  the  child's  music  sense  is  of 
almost  as  great  advantage  to  the  child 
as  talent  itself.  Therefore,  if  you 
wish  your  child  to  be  musical  and  to 
practice  willingly  when  old  enough, 
begin  his  musical  training  as  early 
as  possible.  Most  mothers  can  do 
this  if  they  will  undertake  it ;  and  by 
this  early  training  they  can  save  the 
child  hours  of  wasted  practice,  while 
at  the  same  time  saving  themselves 
the  needless  paying  out  of  money  that 

•CopjriKbt.  1M2,  by  Daisy  Fairchild  Sherman. 


the  child  may  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the    simplest    musical    elements, — a 
knowledge  which  is  the  first  necessity 
when   formal  musical  instruction  is 
begun.     Perhaps  the  reason  for  the 
little  real  attainment  among  the  large 
number  of  children  studying  music 
is  that  many  of  the  first  steps  into 
this  realm,  which  are  taken  uncon- 
sciously by  those  bom   with  strong 
musical   instincts,   have   never   been 
taken  at  all  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  children.     The  less  musical  sense 
a  child  seems  to  have,  the  closer  and 
more     thoughtfully     should    he     be 
brought  to  the  soul  of  Music,  brought 
to  feel  her  heart-throbs — shall  we  say 
rhythm? — and    listen    to    her    pure 
tones  and  to  what  she  seems  to  say, 
in  her  tone-intervals,  of  things  strong, 
bright,  hopeful,  restful,  warning,  or 
beseeching.     A  set  of  tiny  songs  of 
one   sentence,   called   Family   Songs, 
sung  at  the  proper  moment  by  the 
mother,  emphasizes  the  difference  be- 
tween  the   intervals   of   the   natural 
scale.     They  may  be  used  with  any 
child   old  enough   to  be   amused  by 
theiri.     It  is  intended  that  through 
them   the  child   shall   unconsciously 
learn  the  scale-intervals  through  oft- 
ropeated   hearing.     This    and   much 
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more*  should  l)e  clone  l)ofore  begin- 
ning the  work  which,  in  most  cases, 
is  but  unmeaning  re[>etition  of  exer- 
cises and  pieces,  the  child  having  no 
notion  that  each  group  of  notes  stands 
for  an  idea  as  truly  as  do  words  in 
written  language.  When  it  affords 
food  for  the  mind  and  not  merely  ex- 
ercise for  the  fingers,  the  study  of 
music  becomes  interesting  to  a  begin- 
ner. 

Every  moment  taken  advantage  of 
for  musical  development  and  drill  up 
to  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
is  gold,  for  it  assures  the  child's  fu- 
ture enjoyment  of  music  and,  possi- 
bly, a  glorious  development  of  music- 
al ])ower  later.  Most  children  begin- 
ning the  formal  study  of  music  at  the 
age  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  have  not 
the  ])atience  to  do  the  work  necessary 
to  acquire  the  strength  and  skill  for 
performing  their  exercises  or  pieces 
very  well.  Xot  being  ])hiloso[)hers, 
and  having  certain  friends,  younger 
than  themselves  perhaps,  who  play 
pieces,  they  wish  to  play  pieces,  too, 
n<»t  liking  to  be  thought  backward. 
Finger  <hvill  has  no  interest  for  them 
and  they  are  unwilling  to  give  it  a 
serious  jjlace  in  tlieir  ])ractice.  But 
cliildren  from  six  to  nine  years  of 
age  are  willing  to  work  at  studies  and 
finger  drill  of  all  sorts,  if  these  are 
made  interesting  to  them. 

Pari  Reinecke,  the  beloved  com- 
poser of  music  for  children  and  the 
home,  in  his  letters  to  a  lady  friend 
who  had  written  him  for  advice  as 
to  how  she  could  best  awaken  and  de- 
velop the  nnisical  talent  of  her  grow- 

•  What  shall  We  Play, or  Musical  Education  in  the 
Home,  published  by  Theo.  Presser.  Philadelphia. 


ing  children,  and  cidtivate  music  in 
her  home,  says:  "I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  your  aim  is  not  to  educate  them 
tc)  be  (professional)  musicians,  but 
merely  to  be  men  capable  of  appre- 
ciating and  loving  music,  without 
making  a  profession  of  it.  If  you 
intended  to  make  (professional)  mu- 
sicians of  them,  the  case  would  be 
much  simpler.  *  *  *  With  an  ordi- 
nary chihl  r  advise  beginning  *  *  * 
before  the  child  is  put  to  school.  *  * 
The  knowledge  of  *  *  *  the  rudi- 
ments of  music  *  *  *  should  be  over 
with  before  the  school  lays  its  claim 
upon  the  child.'' 

With  many  mothers  there  secnn  to 
be  insuperable  objections  to  taking 
u[)  this  work.  They  are  already  so 
bu«y  that  they  have  no  time  to  give 
to  anything  additional,  however  de- 
sirable it  may  be.  They  cannot  give 
any  more  time  to  the  children  even. 
Some  are  certain  that  they  have  not 
a  particle  of  teaching  faculty — that 
they  are  not,  and  cannot  become, 
music  teachers ;  that  they  cannot 
make  time  for  stu<ly — at  least  not  for 
any  more  than  is  already  planned  for. 
That  mothers  can  do  this  work  has 
been  ])roved  by  the  success  of  a  moth- 
ers' normal  class  for  devclo])ing  the 
musical  ]>erc(*]>tions  of  young  chil- 
<lren.  The  sugg(*stions  given  in  the 
class  having  been  followed  out  by  the 
mothers,  their  chihl ren  <l(^v(Ooped  in 
a  way  which  delightcil  them,  and  at 
the  end  of  six  months  w(M-e  singing 
songs,  although  but  one  child  out  of 
the  group  had  ever  attemptcMl  to  sing 
l>efore.  T  did  not  see  the  cliildren 
myself  until  the  close  of  the  course, 
having  [)referred  to   leave  them   en- 
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tirely  to  the  mothers.  Among  the 
most  successful  mothers  was  one  who 
said  to  me  before  she  began  the 
course,  ''I  am  not  a  good  teacher.  I 
cannot  teach  anything!  If  I  thought 

M could  learn  to  sing  with  my 

lielp,  I  would  take  the  course ;  but  he 
cannot  sing  any  more  than  a  cat,  and 
liis  father  and  I  are  greatly  disap- 
pointed, for  we  want  our  children  to 
he  musical."  The  boy  was  five  years 
of  age.  He  had  never  attempted  in 
his  life  to  sing  a  tune.  For  five 
months  he  did  not  apparently  develop 
very  rapidly;  but  during  the  next 
month  he  literally  blossomed  out,  and 
surprised  all  his  friends  by  his  true, 
sweet  singing,  not  of  simple  songs 
alone  but  of  some  rather  difficult 
ones.  Tie  and  his  mother  prepared 
a  surprise  for  mo  in  learning  Ingra- 
liam's  Sweet  Red  Hose  from  tlio  St. 
Nirholas  So)igs.  I  su])posed  that  she 
would  play  the  air  for  him,  but  no. 
lie  stood  u])  like  a  man,  beginning 
the  song  at  the  proper  time  where  the 
prelude  glides  into  the  accompani- 
ment, and  sang  through  the  entire 
two  pages.  His  friends  thought  that 
I  had  given  him  this  ability,  but  the 
fact  was  that  the  music  had  merely 
l>een  led  out  of  the  child.  It  was 
simply  a  proof  of  the  great  respon- 
siveness of  children  to  a  very  little 
well-directed  .but  ])ersistent  effort. 

This  work  does  not  involve  the  for- 
mal teaching  of  the  young  children. 
With  but  little  attention  the  mother 
will  quickly  see  how  much  she  can  do 
to  cultivate  the  music  sense  in  very 
simple  ways.  These  things  may  be 
accomplished  in  favorable  moments — - 
snatched  as  onlv  a  mother  or  skilled 


lover  of  children  knows  how  to  snatch 
them — and  only  in  pure  enjoyment. 
These  "musical  moments"  must  be 
too  brief  for  weariness  and  what  is 
done  must  always  be  clothed  with 
imagination,  as  soon  as  the  child  is 
ca])able  of  having  any.  Ilis  musical 
life  should  develop  in  pure  uncon- 
sciousness from  first  to  last.  It  ia 
easy  to  set  the  child  in  a  wrong  atti- 
tude toward  the  study  of  music  by 
attempting  to  "teach"  him  at  this  ten- 
der age,  or  to  make  him  conscious  of 
his  own  agency  in  producing  the 
music.  Earnestness  and  simplicity 
of  manner  are  a  great  charm  in  mu- 
sical performance  and  should  be  fos- 
tered from  the  outset.  Attention 
should  never  be  drawn  to  the  personal 
part  the  child  takes  in  making  the 
music,  but  the  whole  interest  should 
be  centered  upon  the  sentiment  which 
the  words  express  and  upon  listening 
to  the  music  itself.  If  encourage- 
ment is  needed,  it  is  enough  to  say, 
"That  is  good !"  or  "That  was  well 
done !"  To  preserve  the  child's  sweet 
unconsciousness,  pay  no  particular  at- 
tention to  his  performance.*  If  he  is 
singing  shyly,  let  the  mother  sing 
with  him  at  first,  then,  as  he  becomes 
interested,  gradually  ce^se. 

"Xo  one  can  so  much  as  make  a  be- 
ginning in  the  ])roper  training  of  chil- 
dren who  cannot  descen<l  into  the 
atmosphere  of  the  little  one  and  be  a 
child  again.  And  the  greatest  teacher 
of  the  little  children  is  the  teacher 
who  has  that  almost  divine  ]>owor  of 
living  her  childhood  over  again  in  her 
imagination,  of  seeinrj  beauty  in  slm- 
pJielfy,  recognizing  untold  possibili- 
tic.-«  in  the  child's  first  weak  grasp  of 
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knowledge,    and    understanding    the 
great  significance  of  little  things"* 

Seen  through  the  medium  of  these 
words,  we  recognize  the  importance 
of  fostering  and  encouraging  the 
rhyming  instinct,  the  impulse  to  beat 
time,  and  the  simple  listening  to,  and 
imitating  of,  tones.  These  are  little 
things,  but  in  thetm  lie  the  germs  of 
the  music  sense;  and  who  can  tell 
\vhat  will  result  from  their  being  per- 
sistently and  systematically  fostered  ? 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  I  real- 
ize the  fact  that  there  are  injudicious 
motliers,  probably  looking  for  phe- 
nomenal results,  who  would  simply 
devastate  a  child's  musical  nature  by 
trying  to  force  things  along,  actually 
trying  to  teach  the  babies.  Such  be- 
long to  the  type  of  the  so-called 
"American  mother,"  who  gives  her 
child's  nature  no  time  to  unfold  ac- 
cording to  its  own  laws.  This  forc- 
ing, which  should  have  no  place  in 
any  training,  is  not  contemplated  in 
this  course.  Some  children,  at  least, 
when  they  stand  later  "where  the 
In'ook  and  river  meet,"  will  need  all 
the  reserve  nervous  force  which  they 
can  accninulate  during  a  childhood 
untrammcled  by  too  many  claims 
upon  their  attention. 

The  central  idea  of  this  work  in 
its  beginnings  is  spontaneity — imita- 
tion through  interest  in  the  thing 
itself.  This  is  applicable  especially 
to  that  part  of  the  training  which  con- 
cerns the  voice.  Spontaneous  singing 
through  awakened  interest  implies 
the  loss  of  self-consciousness,  and  in 


•Robert  ForesmAn,  Beginnings  in  Af^tsic,  in  the 
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such  singing  the  tones  wull  generally 
be  natural  and  good.  This  work 
with  the  children  does  not  presuppose 
any  special  proficiency  as  a  singer  or 
player  on  the  part  of  the  mother  or 
kindergartner.  In  fact,  for  very 
young  children,  the  simpler  the  music 
the  better,  provided  it  is  rendered 
with  intelligence  and  feeling.  It  is 
important  that  a  child  hear  music 
suited  to  his  mental  scope  and  sing 
songs  suited  to  his  physical  scope — 
that  is,  within  the  range  of  his  voice. 
To  insure  this  requires  intelligent  ob- 
servation. If  the  mother  has  musical 
ability  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
child,  especially  if  she  has  the  ability 
to  sing, — I  mean  even  average  ability. 
Hearing  music  constantly  in  the 
home,  especially  singing,  is  a  valu- 
able part  of  a  child's  musical  training. 
In  the  earliest  days  a  large  part  of 
the  training  should  come  through  the 
mother's  singing;  but  if  she  cannot 
sing,  there  is  yet  a  great  deal  which 
she  can  do.  She  can  develop  the 
rhythmic  sense  by  reciting  the  words 
of  the  songs  and  tapping  them 
rhythmically ;  she  can  play  the  games 
for  the  muscles,  and  can  try  to  find 
pitches  with  the  child.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  her  owti  musical 
faculty  will  develop  at  an  equal  pace 
with  the  chiLl's ;  at  first,  at  any  rate. 
In  time  she  may  be  able  to  sing 
enough  to  be  a  decided  help  through- 
out this  period  of  prejxiration.  Given 
simply  an  intelligent,  sympathetic 
mother,  who  is  willing  to  learn  with 
her  little  one,  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  normal  child,  with  his  mother's  aid, 
should  not  lav  the  solid  foundations 
of  a  good  musical  ability. 
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In  I'he  Child's  Voice,  by  Behnke 
and  Lennox,  we  read :  "Singing  is  the 
proper  beginning  and  foundation  of 
all  musical  study.  The  process  of 
learning  an  instrument,  like  the 
pianoforte  or  violin,  can  be  divided 
into  two  parts:  first,  the  process  of 
training  the  ear  in  time  and  rhythm, 
and  the  eye  in  musical  notation ;  sec- 
ond, the  process  of  mastering  the 
mechanical  difficulties  of  the  key- 
board and  enabling  the  fingers 
promptly  to  obey  the  mind.  Now  the 
first  process  can  be  attacked  most 
easily  by  learning  to  sing.  It  is  a 
case  of  'divide  and  conquer.'  A  child 
who  has  learned  to  sing,  and  to  read 
music  with  his  voice,  can  devote  his 
undivided  attention  to  the  manual 
difficulties  of  the  instrument  he  is 
trying  to  play." 

How  soon  may  children  begin  to 
sing?  One  English  singer  says: 
"Judging  by  their  powers  of  crying 
without  inconvenience,  they  may  sing 
as  soon  as  they  can  speak."  Madam 
Lemmens  Sherrington  says:  "All 
children  should  sing  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Those  who  have  heard  singing 
when  young,  generally  develop  a  good 
ear  for  music,  and  strong  voices. 
Early  training  sharpens  the  sense  of 
hearing,  and  early  use  of  the  vocal 
chords  stretches  and  strengthens 
them." 

Madame  Clara  Novello  says:  "A 
child  should  be  allowed  to  sing  from 
earliest  childhood,  naturally." 

Let  us  refer  to  Carl  Reinecke's 
Letters  again.  "But  before  the  real 
instruction  and  study  of  an  instru- 
ment begins,  the  child's  ear  should  be 
exercised  by  singing.    Desire  and  in- 


clination exist,  of  course,  to  a  diflPer- 
ent  degree  in  children.  While  many 
a  child  not  yet  able  to  speak  can  sing 
a  number  of  little  songs  intelligibly 
and  with  real  musical  appreciation, 
an  older  one  often  seems  very  awk- 
ward, and  hangs  *  *  *  with  an  iron 
tenacity  to  one  tone  *  *  *  uncon- 
cerned about  the  different  tones  of 
the  melody  which  the  mother  tries  to 
sing  with  him.  *  *  *  Do  not  lose 
courage  *  *  *  the  ice  will  be  broken 
all  of  a  sudden,  and  the  little  voice 
of  the  child  will  follow  your  guiding 
voice.  In  order  to  reach  this  point 
as  soon  as  possible,  it  is  advisable  that 
you  try  the  little  song  in  different 
keys,  now  in  a  higher,  then  in  a  lower, 
position.  By  such  experiments  you 
will  ascertain  the  position  most  adapt- 
ed to  the  child's  voice.  In  general, 
one  should  not  allow  children  to  sing 
too  high." 

On  one  point,  however,  Reinecke 
differs  from  the  most  eminent  and  ex- 
perienced observers  of  children's 
voices  at  the  present  time.  He  says : 
"Too  low  singing  will  never  injure 
their  voices."  To-day  we  are  told 
that  we  must  be  careful  not  to  allow 
too  low  singing ;  that  if  the  child  uses 
his  low  tones  he  must  sing  softly,  else 
he  will  force  up  the  chest  tones, — ^the 
greatest  possible  injury  to  the  voice. 
The  voice  is  a  musical  instrument. 
The  child  voice  is  a  smaller  instru- 
ment than  the  adult  voice,  and  conse- 
quently more  shrill — ^higher  in  pitch. 
Its  upper  tones  are  the  ones  the  child 
naturally  uses  when  he  wishes  to 
make  himself  heard  by  a  playmate. 
Therefore  they  are  the  only  ones  he 
should  freely  use  in  singing.     As  he 
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grows  older  and  more  experienced  he 
will  be  able  to  sing  low^er  and  lower. 
I  recall  hearing  a  little  girl  of  eight 
or  nine  years  halloo  to  a  playmate 
who  had  the  start  home  of  her  by 
twenty  rods.  She  began  her  call  on 
a  and  ended  with  an  upward  slide 
one  octave  higher,  a.  It  was  done 
witli  perfect  ease  and  power,  and  ap- 
parently w^ith  no  bad  consequences. 
It  was  a  common  thing  with  her. 

An  eminent  student  of  the  child 
voice  writes  me,  "As  a  rule,  the  reg- 
isters lie  higher  than  they  do  in  the 
adult  voice,  and  the  child  voice  goes 
extremely  high.  I  have  known  many 
children,  both  boys  and  girls,  to  sing 
higher  than  the  highest  note  of  the 
piano.  But  there  are  many  great 
differences  in  children's  voices.  Some- 
times I  feel  that  no  tw^o  are  alike. 
Differences  are  so  great  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  formulate  any  sys- 
tem that  I  could  trust  for  training 
the  child's  voice  in  the  manner  that 
we  train  the  adult  voice.  In  short, 
scientifically,  the  child  voice  is  not 
imicli  understood." 

1  know  a  young  lady  of  twenty-six 
years,  ])osso?^sing  a  fine  voice,  who  Ixi- 
gan  her  career  as  a  singer  at  six 
months  of  age.  The  first  thing  she 
sang  was  the  lullaby  which  her  mother 
nsiially  sang — Greenville.  Xeedless 
to  say,  she  conld  not  sing  the  words. 
Some  musicians,  hearing  of  it,  made 
frequent  calls  at  the  house  nntil  they 
themselves  heard  the  baby  sing  the 
song! 

One  day,  a  f(*w  months  ago,  while 
seated  at  a  restaurant  where  a  high- 
class  orchestra  furnishes  music  at  in- 
tervals, my  attention  was  attracted  bv 


a  two-year-old  girl — two  years  and 
seven  months,  to  l>e  exact.  The  or- 
chestra, which  was  not  in  view,  was 
playing  as  she  sat  waiting  for  her  din- 
ner. She  did  not  s|)eak  a  word  nor 
move,  except  to  beat  out  the  rhythm 
of  the  music  very  gently  on  the  table 
with  all  her  little  fingers  going  at 
once.  The  most  remarkable  thing  to 
me  was  the  way  in  which  she  seemed 
even  to  anticipate  the  irregularities  of 
tempo,  ritardando  and  accellerando. 
giving  evidence  of  possessing  decided 
musical  feeling.  I  wondered  at  her 
power  (►f  endurance — a  hungry  child 
directing  the  orchestra  for  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes.  I  sat  quietly  in 
my  place,  desiring  to  see  the  entire 
episodes  When  si)oken  to  by  her  par- 
ents, or  hind(»red  momentarily  from 
beating  with  her  hands,  her  feet  im- 
mediately took  up  the  measure,  and 
there  was  no  break.  Xor  did  she 
stop  when  dinner  appeared,  until  her 
food  was  placed  before  her.  Then  she 
ate  a  good  dinner,  an<l  let  the  orches- 
tra ])lay  the  best  it  could.  I  was  in- 
tens(»ly  intereste*!  in  what  seemed  to 
me  evidence  of  n  strong  musical  tal- 
ent. 1  felt  that  this  little  musician 
au<l  I  must  meet  l)ef(»re  we  left  the 
]>lace,  and  that  T  must  know  some- 
thing about  li(M*.  Tier  mother  said 
that  the  child  ha<l  sung  Greenville  at 
three  months  of  age,  and  that  she  her- 
self ha<I  always  made  it  a  ])oint  to 
help  the  child  musically  in  all  simple 
ways,  especially  in  ta])ping  the 
rhythms  of  tunes.  Two  other  facts 
may  be  noted:  She  ha^  no  |>iano,  and 
she  has  kept  a  book  recoiling  the 
child's  general  develo])ment. 

So  it  seems  that  oven  vouuiz;  chil- 
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dren  may,  with  advantage,  have  daily, 
a  very  little  systematic  training  in 
the  elements  of  music.  They  may 
listen  to  and  imitate  the  pitch  of 
sounds  of  all  sorts.  They  may  have 
exercises  in  rhythm,  and  training  for 
the  milscles  of  arms,  wrists  and  fin- 


gers— not  too  much  tinger  work  for 
the  youngest — and  some  general  exer- 
cises for  the  body ; — and  every  speck 
of  this  training  may  be  given  in  play, 
in  a  way  to  arouse  the  child's  live- 
liest imagination,  up  to  the  time  when 
lie  is  mature  enough  to  '^practice.''. 


THE   ATTIC   ROCKING-HORSE. 


By  LouiSK  T.  H.   Poi'K,  CiiiCAi:o,  III. 


'y  HE  little  old  rocking-horse  was 
very  tired  of  the  attic.  No 
wonder,  for  he  had  been  there  for 
twenty  years  I 

He  was  stiff  with  age;  yet  in  his 
youth  he  could  caper  with  the  best  of 
HK'king-horses.  lie  well  remembered 
si)eeding  along  at  such  mad  pace  that 
William,  his  loved  owner  in  that  long 
ago,  was  carried  over  his  head  and 
landed  with  both  lian<U  in  the  nursery 
coal  bucket.  This  caused  an  outburst 
of  heart-rending  shrieks  from  Wil- 
liam, which  brought  his  mother  in 
haste  to  the  rescue.  Poor  rocking- 
horse!  He  was  crestfallen  indeed. 
But  how  should  he  know  that  such 
would  be  the  outcome  of  his  bit  of 
spirited  galloping?  To  add  to  his 
humiliation,  William  was  allowed  to 
mount  him  no  more  that  week.     . 

Such  scenes  as  this  did  the  rocking- 
horse  recall  to  mind,  as  weeks  and 
months  and  years  passed  by. 

So  much  time  spent  in  idleness 
could  Hot  but  have  its  effect.  The 
rocking-horse  was  feeling  his  age.  He 


wondered  that  he  ever  had  been  in- 
s])ired  to  prance.  His  youthful  vigor 
was  gone.  There  he  stood,  year  after 
year,  meekly  w-aiting  for  something 
to  happen.  Once  a  year  house  clean- 
ing reached  his  abode.  Then  the 
dust  was  wiped  from  his  patient  form, 
old  chairs  and  trunks  about  him  shone 
with  an  unwonted  cleanliness,  and 
solitude  and  silence  returned. 

The  rocking-horse  well  knew  that 
William  would  never  have  allowed 
him  to  suffer  from  loneliness  and  in- 
action. •  William  bestrode  him  at 
early  dawn  in  those  good  old  days. 
William  at  bedtime  coaxed,  *'Just  a 
mite  of  a  ride,  mother,  to  help  me 
sleep,"  and  then  in  his  nightgown 
would  galloy)  toward  Sleepy  Town. 

Strangely  enongh,  it  was  l>ecause 
of  William's  great  love  for  him  that 
the  rcx^king-horse  had  spent  these  tedi- 
ous years  in  the  attic.  One  bright 
s]U'ing  day  of  that  far-away  time,  the 
<lear  Heavenly  Father  had  called 
little  AVilliam,  and  William  had  lai<l 
down  his   toys  and  left  his   darling 
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rocking-horse,  to  go.  And  though 
his  mother  grew  so  old  that  her  hair 
was  snowy  white,  and  though  by  and 
by  «another  little  William  called  her 
Grandma,  no  child  was  allowed  tp 
mount  the  rocking-horse.  There  in 
the  attic  he  remained,  unmoved  ex- 
ce])t  for  house  cleaning. 

Unmoved,  did  I  say  ?  That  is  not 
quite  true.  One  night  pussy  slipped 
up  the  attic  stairs  and,  creeping  along 
the  rockers,  set  the  old  horse  in  mo- 
tion. And  a  good  fright  this  gave 
Irish  Annie.  -She  awoke  her  bedfel- 
lo\s',  the  sleepy  little  chambermaid, 
with  a  poke  and  a  whisper.  "Wud 
ye  list  to  the  noise  now,  Mary !  ^Vhat 
crathur  wud  ye  be  after  sayin'  that 
might  be  V 

"1  'm  not  axin\  Let  me  be,  wakin' 
me  up  all  times  o'  night,"  growled 
Mary. 

^*Mary,  darlint,  wud  ye  think  thim 
wud  be  burglars  ?''  pleaded  Annie. 

But  Mary  was  asleep  again ;  and 
Annie,  too  frightened  to  rise  and 
strjke  a  light,  lay  in  bed  and  shiv- 
ered and  told  her  beads  for  an  hour 
or  more. 

One  spring  there  came  a  more  than 
usually  vigorous  house  cleaning. 
Windows  and  doors  being  left  open 
that  fresh  air  and  bright  sunshine 
might  help  in  the  work,  the  rocking- 
horse  heard  sounds  of  an  arrival.  A 
widowed  daughter  had  come  home  to 
her  mother.  In  a  few  days  the  rock- 
ing-horse made  a  discovery:  a  little 
William  also  had  come! 

The  rocking-horse  and  William  dis- 
covered each  other  at  one  and  the 
same  moment.  It  would  be  hard  to 
say  which  was  the  more  delighted  of 


the  two.  The  rocking-horse  had  feel- 
ings too  deep  for  speech.  The  little 
l)oy  found  that  words  came  too  slowly, 
so  he  did  his  best  at  rapid  talking  and 
helped  out  deficiency  of  language  by 
jumping  up  and  down. 

"Hooray!  Never  knew  Grandma 
had  a  rocking-horse!  Just  love  'em 
better  than  anything!  Better  than 
even  trains.  Is  n't  this  jolly  ?"  He 
was  rocking  as  hard  as  he  could  go, 
and  the  rocking-horse  was  feeling  a 
wonderful  elation  of  mind. 

Back  and  forth,  and  back  and  forth 
they  moved.  Soon  the  boy  began  to 
sing,  keeping  time  to' the  swaying. 
At  the  top  of  his  voice  rang  out 
Mother  Goose  rhymes  and  snatches  of 
hymns — anything  that  entered  his 
mind — while  the  old  rocking-horse 
showed  renewed  vigor  at  every  for- 
ward lunge. 

All  this  was  quite  hilarious  for  that 
staid  old  attic  room,  and  William's 
mother  came  to  the  head  of  the  stairs 
to  investigate. 

*'My  child"— and  the  poor  little 
horse  held  still.  "I  'm  afraid  that 
Grandma  docs  n't  wish  you  to  use  the 
rocking-horse." 

"Is  n't  it  for  boys  ?"  queried  Wil- 
liam. 

"Yes,  dear,  yes;  but — well,  ask 
Grandma  and  see." 

William  sought  his  grandmother. 
"Grandma!  Grandma!  There's  the 
beautifulest  rocking-horse  in  your 
akkic.  You  '11  let  me  ride  it,  won't 
you  ?" 

A  pained  expression  clouded  the 
grandmother's  face.  Perhaps  if  she 
had  been  watching  the  child's  eager 
face  she  would  have  granted  his  re- 
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quest  As  it  was,  she  looked  beyond 
him  as  if  into  the  past,  and  said  in  a 
quick,  positive  way,  "No,  child !  No, 
nor 

Without  a  word  the  child  turned 
and  walked  out  of  the  room.  Then 
he  rushed  to  his  mother,  threw  him- 
self in  her  arms  and  sobbed  out  his 
disappointment. 

How  keenly  the  rocking-horse  felt 
this  to  be  a  trial,  no  one  knows.  Wil- 
liam went  to  the  attic  occasionally, 
and  he  and  the  rocking-horse  stood 
casting  longing  glances  at  each  other, 
but  William  never  offered  to  touch 
him.  Once  his  grandmother  found 
him  seated  in  front  of  the  horse, 
silently  gazing  at  him.  She  left  with- 
out being  discovered,  muttering:  "I 
can't  let  him !  I  can't !" 

Sickness  came  in  the  village ;  scar- 
let fever  claimed  many  a  little  victim. 
William  was  prostrated  with  the 
dread  disease.  Mother  and  Grand- 
mother walked  ^bout  on  tiptoe,  and 
a  white-clad  nurse  reported  from  time 
to  time:  "No  change."  Then  the 
mother  took  charge  while  the  nurse 
slept  and  Grandmother  prayed. 
For  a  while  it  seemed  as  though  this 
little  William  might  be  called  to  join 
that  other  William.  The  rocking- 
lior^e,  in  suspense,  kept  very  still  to 


listen,  but  no  sound  reached  him. 
The  dust  grew  so  thick  on  his  saddle 
that  he  fancied  that  it  must  be  almost 
house  cleaning  time  again.  Then  a 
strange  thing  happened. 

The  grandmother  entered  the  attic 
and  with  her  came  Irish  Annie. 
Annie  carefully  removed  all  dust 
from  the  horse  and,  under  the  grand- 
mother's direction,  lifted  him  in  her 
strong  arms  and  carried  him  down  the 
stairs. .  He  was  taken  through  a  long 
hall  into  the  nursery  where  years  ago 
he  had  lived  his  happy  life. 

Beside  a  glowing  grate  fire  sat  a 
boy  so  pale  that  the  rocking-horse 
failed  to  recognize  him  at  first.  But 
when  Annie  placed  the  old  rocking- 
horse  at  the  little  boy's  side,  he  saw 
that  the  boy  was  the  same  little  Wil- 
liam who  had  visited  him  in  the  attic 
Now,  with  face  aglow  with  pleasure, 
William  threw  his  arms  about  the 
horse's  neck.. 

"Look,  Mamma !  The  dear  rocking- 
horse  !  Is  he  for  me.  Grandma  ?  And 
may  I  ride  him  when  I  'm  well  ?" 

Grandmother  simply  nodded  her 
head ;  but  William's  mother  drew  the 
grandmother's  snowy  head  to  her 
shoulder  and  kissed  her  cheek.  The 
attic  rocking-horse  swayed  back  and 
forth  in  delight. 


TO  AN  EXPECTANT  MOTHER. 


Br  Rena  Hurd  Ingham. 


The  mystery  of  centuries  is  thine ; 

In  purity  and  thoughtful  quiet  dwell. 
Thy  country  bless,  invoking  aid  divine, 

And  link  the  present  and  the  future  well. 


MAMMY   NANCE'S   STORY  PLAYS. 


Bt  Emma  C.  Dulanby,   Lbxinoton,  Va. 


BYE,  BABY  BUNTING. 


Look  dali.  Baby,  see  de  stalls  er-peepin' 

At  y</ — (ley  's  wontrrin'  why  yo'  aiii'  or-sleepin' ! 

Baid-timo  's  coniiir — ^\'o  's  bin  er-rawinp'ii  'bout 

All  day  loiijH',  so  yo'  inns'  bo  tiahd  unt. 

Mammy  '11  brosli  yiih  cyuhls,  an'  tek  off  dose  clo'e?, 

An'  den — hi-boo-ho! — ovali  ynh  haid  goes 

Ynli  liU  ni'gyown ;  it 's  sof  an'  white  an'  sweet — 

See  dar,  how  nice  it  kivers  u])  yuh  feet ! 

Xow,  missle  down;  Mammy '11  rock  hnh  Honey, 

Whilse  she  sings  er  song  erbont  er  li'l  bunny. 

It  goes  dis  erway:  '*Bye,  Baby  Bnntin', 

Pappy  's  tnk  his  gun  an'  gone  out  hnntin' 

Ovah  in  de  woods  fnh  er  rabbit  skin  ; 

Soon  he  '11  foteh  it  home  ter  wrop  de  Baby  in." 

Right  on  his  tip])y-toes.  easy-lak,  he  '11  creep 

Ter  try  fnh  ter  ketcli  ole  Bre'r  Rabbit  ersleep : 
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Full  ev'ybody  knows  Bre'r  Rabbit 's  pow'ful  Avise, 

An'  sees  tlioo  stone  walls  wid  his  nionst'us  eyes; 

All'  mos'  ev'y  noise  dat's  in  de  woods  he  heahs, 

(_'os  he  's  got  er  [)a'r  uv  gre't  big  long  yeahs. 

But  he  '11  mek  foot  tracks,  cos  snow  's  on  de  groun', 

An'  Pappy  Ml  see  'em  soon  's  he  looks  er-roun', 

An'  he  '11  ketch  ole  Bre'r  Rabbit— 'rf^^^rf  he  will! 

Xussle  down,  mah  Honey,  jes'  yo'  keep  raight  still 

Whilse  ole  Mammy  sings  erg'in :  *'Bye,  Baby  Buntin', 

Pap[)v  's  tuk  his  gun  an'  gone  out  huritin' 

Ovah  in  de  woods  dah  f uh  er  rabbit  skin ; 

Soon  he  '11  fotch  it  home  ter  WTop  de  Baby  in !" 


THE  STRANGER  CHILD. 


Tkanslatsd  from  the  German  rt  Carrie  Metz  Prince,  Tampa,  Fla. 


I  X  a  small  house  near  the  edge  of  a 
forest  lived  a  poor  woodcutter 
with  his  wife  and  two  children,  Val- 
entine and  Mary.  The  children  used 
to  help  their  father  gather  the  wood 
an<l  tie  it  into  fagots.  One  cold  win- 
ter evening  when  the  snow  was  fall- 
ing fast  and  the  wind  roaring  around 
the  house  trying  to  find  a  ])lace  to 
come  in,  and  when  the  good  ])eople 
were  sitting  together  at  table  eating 
their  crusts  of  bread  and  thanking 
G<k1  for  their  many  blessings,  they 
heard  some  one  ra])ping  at  the  win- 
dow and  a  soft  voice  calling  to  them: 
''Oh,  please  let  me  come  into  your 
house  I  I  have  ha<l  nothing  to  eat  t<v 
day  and  have  no  home.  T  am  very 
hungry  and  nearly  frozen  from  the 
cold.  Oh,  please  let  me  come  in !" 
^Vhen  Valentine  and  ^fary  heard 
this  they  jumped  up  from  the  table 
and  Tan  to  the  door  and  opened   it 


wide,  saying:  *'Come  in,  dear  child! 
(?'ome  in  I  We  have  not  very  much 
ourselves,  but  that  which  we  have  will 
w(»  gladly  share  with  you." 

The  child  walked  in  and  drew  near 
to  the  fire  to  warm  his  frozen  limbs. 

Then  the  children  led  him  to  the 
table  and  gave  him  a  part  of  their 
supper.  After  he  had  eaten  of  the 
crusts  and  was  quite  warm  and  com- 
fortable, the  children  said :  "You  are 
very  tired ;  we  will  give  you  our  bed 
to  sleep  in  and  we  can  sleep  on  this 
b(Mich  by  the  stove." 

They  led  the  little  guest  into  their 
tiny  bedchamber,  put  him  to  bed,  cov- 
ered him  well  to  keep  out  the  cold, 
then  said  to  one  another :  "TIow  many 
blessings  we  have!  We  have  a  warm 
rr»om  and  a  bed,  a  kind  father  and 
mother :  but  this  poor  child  has  only 
the  sky  for  a  roof  and  the  cold  ground 
for  his  l)ed.     How  happy  he  must  be 
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to  have  a  warm  bed  to  sleep  in  to- 
night!'* Then  Valentine  and  Mary 
lay  down  on  the  bench  before  the  fire, 
said  good  night  to  their  father  and 
mother  and  were  soon  fast  asleep. 

After  the  children  had  been  sleep- 
ing for  some  hours,  little  Mary  was 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  sweet  mu- 
sic. She  called  her  brother  very 
softly :  "Valentine !  Valentine !  Wake 
up !  Wake  up,  and  listen  to  the  sweet 
music  outside  of  the  window !" 

Valentine  rubbed  his  eyes  and  lis- 
tened. He  heard  the  strangest  and 
most  beautiful  singing.  Surely, 
thought  both  the  wondering  children, 
only  angels  could  sing  like  that ! 

After  listening  to  the  music  for  a 
little  while  they  jumped  up  and  ran 
to  the  window  with  both  joy  and  fear 
in  their  hearts.  In  the  East  they 
saw  the  glorious  dawn  approaching, 
and  before  the  house  floated  many 
angel  children  in  silvery  dresses,  with 
harps  and  lutes  in  their  hands.  Aston- 
ished, Valentine  and  Mary  stood  star- 
ing out  of  the  window.  Then,  hearing 
a  step  behind   them,   they  suddenly 


turned  around  and  beheld  the  stran- 
ger child-  standing  clad  in  a  robe  of 
shimmering  gold  and  wearing  a  glit- 
tering crown  upon  his  head.  With  a 
sweet  smile  he  said  to  them:  "I  am 
the  Christ-child.  You  took  me  in 
last  night  when  you  thought  I  was 
without  home  and  food,  and  now  I 
give  you  my  blessing.''  Then  he 
broke  a  branch  off  of  a  fir  tree  that 
was  growing  before  the  house  and 
planted  it,  and  said:  "This  branch 
will  grow  to  be  a  large  tree  and  each 
year  will  bear  fruit  for  you."  With 
this  the  child  and  the  angel  chorus 
disappeared. 

The  branch  grew  into  a  Christmas 
tree,  and  each  year  bore  golden  ap- 
ples, silver  nuts  and  other  strange 
Christmas  fruits.     , 

Ah,  my  dear  children,  when  you 
gaze  upon  your  beautifully  decorated 
Christmas  tree,  think  also  of  the 
many  poor  children  who  have  scarcely 
a  crust  of  bread  to  appease  their  hun- 
ger and  thank  Gk)d  for  his  many  bless- 
ings to  you. 


A  TALK  IN  TOYLAND. 

f 
Bt  Maud  Evelyn  Browns,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


r^HRISTMAS  Eve  had  come,  and 
dear  old  Santa  was  making 
ready  for  that  long  journey  to  the 
land  where  little  boys  and  girls,  fast 
asleep,  were  dreaming  of  all  the  beau- 
tiful toys  that  only  Santa  could  make 
and  bring  to  them.     His  bag  stood 


waiting,  nearly  filled;  yet  many, 
many  more  things  were  at  hand,  some 
to  be  put  into  the  bag  (for  Santa 
Claus's  pack,  you  know,  is  always 
overflowing),  and  some  to  l>e  piled 
into  the  sleigh  and  hung  at  the  back 
of  the  sleigh  just  as  you  have  seen 
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them  in  Christmas  pictures.  There 
were  calico  dogs  and  gingham  cats, 
woolly  lambs,  the  little  black  pony, 
ever  ready  to  trot  "where  't  is  rough 
and  where  't  is  stony,"  besides  drums, 
engines,  boats,  tops,  picture  books, 
candy,  nuts,  raisins,  and  many  other 
things  delightful  to  play  with  or  good 
to  eat.  In  a  row  at  one  side  stood 
some  soldier  boys,  patiently  waiting 
for  Santa  to  call  out  "Forward, 
march!''  Each  soldier  stood  up 
straight,  looking  very  tall  and  proud 
in  his  new  suit,  with  his  shining  gun 
firmly  placed  over  his  right  shoulder. 
Xear  the  soldier  boys  stood  a  large 
company  of  dolls  dressed  in  fine  new 
clothes — tall  dolls  and  short  ones, 
sailor  boys  and  little  men. 

One  young  lady  doll,  whose  name 
was  Annabel,  wore  a  beautiful  blue 
silk  dress  with  a  pretty  lace  collar, 
and  a  hat  trimmed  with  a  long  white 
feather.  She  kept  bobbing  her  head 
about  so  that  the  long,  white  feather 
was  continually  getting  in  somebody's 
eyes  or  tickling  some  one  in  the  neck. 

"How  she  does  toss  that  head  of 
hers !"  said  one  of  the  soldier  boys  to 
another.  "But  she  has  a  sweet  little 
voice.     What  is  she  saying?" 

"O  Rosa,  dear,"  said  Annabel  just 
then  to  a  doll  beside  her  dressed  in 
delicate  pink,  "I  wonder  what  my 
new  mamma  is  going  to  be  like?  I 
hope  she  will  love  me  and  take  good 
care  of  me,  and  not  leave  me  out  in 
the  garden  all  night.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  manrnia  that  we  heard  about 
once,  who  left  her  dolly  out  on  the 
garden  bench  all  night  in  the  rain? 
I  wish  you  and  I  could  both  live  in 
the  same  house !" 


"Santa  has  told  me,"  said  Kosa,  as 
she  smoothed  out  her  dress  and 
pushed  back  her  curls,  "that  my 
mamma  is  a  dear  little  girl  who  lives 
down  at  the  end  of  a  lane  that  is  all 
green  and  shady  in  the  summer  time. 
He  talked  to  me  about  it  the  day  I 
had  to  stand  still  so  long  to  get  this 
dress  fitted.  He  wanted  to  help  me 
to  be  patient.  Dear  me !  I  wonder 
whether  we  are  ever  going  to  start !" 

Just  then  one  of  the  soldier  boys 
stepped  forward  and  said  in  a  manly 
way  that  he  had  heard  Santa  read  a 
letter  the  other  day  from  a  poor  little 
boy  who  was  lame — 

"Well,  what  did  it  say?"  inter- 
rupted Annabel,  giving  her  head  an 
airy  toss  that  set  the  feather  shaking 
a^ain. 

"It  was  this,"  and  the  soldier  boy 
straightened  himself  up  and  said,  as 
if  reading  from  a  letter : — 

"Dear  Santa: — 

Please  bring  me  an  engine,  a  drum,  a 
boat,  and  some  nice  large  soldiers  who 
can  stand  in  line.  My  two  sisters  each 
want  a  dolly,  and  lots  of  candy,  nuts,  and 
toys" — 

"I  did  n't  hear  any  more,"  said  the 
soldier  boy,  "for  Santa  closed  tlie  let- 
ter then,  smiling  cheerfully  and  say- 
ing, 'Yes,  yes,  my  little  chap  I'  But  I 
believe. that  he  is  going  to  send  us 
soldier  boys,  and  very  likely  you  and 
Miss  Rosa,  to  that  house.  I  have 
been  drilling  my  men  very  strictly 
ever  since,  in  the  hope  of  it." 

A  jingling  of  sleigh  bells  was  heard 
in  the  frosty  air  outside,  and  up  to 
the  door  came  Santa's  eight  fleet  rein- 
deer. They  stood  there  ])rancing 
and  pawing  the  ground,  while  all  the 
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toys  were  packed  in.  The  dolls  and 
the  soldier  boys  hurried  out  to  the 
sleigh  ready  for  Santa  to  give  them 
their  places.  They  did  not  want  to 
l^e  left  behind,  you  may  be  sure! 
Santa  crowded  them  all  in,  joking 
and  laughing,  then  squeezed  himself 
in  as  well  as  he  could,  and  off  they  all 
went  merrily. 

Such  a  jolly  ride!  Over  mountains 
and  valleys,  over  steeples  and  house- 
tops, sped  the  gay  little  reindeer, 
until  Santa  had  been  all  over  the 
world  and  given  his  gifts  to  all  the 
good  children  in  every  land.  Then 
they  pranced  home  again,  long  before 
daylight,  with  Santa  Tlaus  chuckling 
for  joy  at  the  thought  of  the  happi- 
ness the  children  would  have  when 
they  woke  up  and  found  the  gifts  in 
tlieir  stockings. 

Early,  early  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing, just  as  the  great  sun  was  begin- 
ning to  light  the  world  very  dimly, 
Rosa,  who  had  not  slept  a  wink  the 
whole  night,  l)egan  to  peer  around  to 
see  what  her  new  home  was  like  and 


what  old  friends,  if  any,  were  with 
her.  The  first  thing  she  saw  was  an 
old-fashioned  fireplace  with  three 
Imlging  stockings  hung  in  front  of  it; 
and  close  l)eside  her  on  the  little  table 
where  she  lay,  was  her  dear  friend, 
Annabel,  fast  asleep!  And  there 
were  the  soldier  boys,  too, — ^yes,  every 
one  of  them  I  And  little  dog  Fido, 
that  cuiming  little  Fido,  with  the 
shoe-button  eyes  I  Could  all  this  l)e 
true  ?  So  happy  was  Rosa  at  what 
she  saw  that  she  clapped  her  hands 
for  joy;  and  this  cheerful  sound 
awoke  Annabel  and  the  soundly  sleep- 
ing soldier  boys,  all  very  glad  to  find 
themselves  in  each  others'  company. 
While  they  were  chatting  merrily 
in  the  softest  of  doll  whispers,  a  noise 
was  heard  in  the  hall,  the^door  quick- 
ly opened  and  in  came — not  their  old 
friend  Santa,  but  two  little  girls, 
the  dolls'  new  mammas,  and  the  little 
lame  boy,  the  brave  new  captain  of 
the  soldier  boys.  And  they  all  lived 
happily  together  in  the  cozy  house  at 
the  end  of  the  green  shady  lane. 


THE   CHRISTMAS   CAKE. 


By  Maud  Lindsay,  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 

Oh  I  go  to  the  Gr(K*er's  for  sugar  and  spice, 
For  raisins  and  currants,  and  everything  nice; 
And  go  in  a  hurry,  for  Mamma  must  make 
The  nice,  brown,  sugary  Christnuis  cake. 

Hurrah!  hurrah!  for  the  (^ristnias  cake 
That  Mamma  will  mix  and  the  Baker  will  bake, 
The  nice,  brown,  sugary  Christmas  cake. 
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Here  's  flour  from  the  Miller,  his  whitest  and  best, 
And  freshest  of  eggs  from  the  speckled  hen's  nest 
And  everything  's  ready  for  Mamma  to  make 
The  nice,  brown,  sugary  Christmas  cake. 
Hurrah!  hurrah!  etc. 

We  '11  call  all  the  children  to  join  in  the  fun ! 
Oh !  skip,  little  Sister !  and  run.  Brother !  run. 
The  raisins  to  seed  and  the  sifter  to  shake, 
While  Mamma  is  making  the  Christmas  cake. 
Hurrah!  hurrah!  etc. 

Now  mix  it  and  stir  it,  and  stir  it  and  taste; 
For  everything 's  in  it,  and  nothing  to  waste ; 
And  ev'ry  one  's  helped — even  Baby — to  make 
The  nice,  brown,  su<yary  Christmas  cake. 
Hurrah!  hurrah!  etc. 

Now,  ho !  for  the  Baker ;  to  him  we  must  go. 
Who  '11  carry  the  Christmas  cake,  steady  and  slow  ? 
Big  Brother  is  ready,  and  gladly  will  take 
The  nice,  brown,  sugary  Christmas  cake. 
Hurrah!  hurrah!  etc. 

The  Baker  is  waiting ;  his  oven  is  warm ; 
He  '11  bake  the  cake  nicely  and  keep  it  from  harm. 
The  jolly,  good  Baker  1  He  knows  how  to  bake 
A  nice,  brown,  sugary  Christmas  cake. 
Hurrah!  hurrah!  etc. 

The  oven  is  ready,  the  cake  's  in  the  pan ; 
Now  bake  it,  good  Baker,  as  fast  as  you  can ! 
But  "No,"  says  the  Baker,  "  't  would  -be  a  mistake 
To  hurry  in  baking  the  Christmas  cake." 
Hurrah!  hurrah!  etc. 

"I  '11  not  bake  it  fast,  and  I  '11  not  bake  it  slow ; 
My  little  round  clock  on  the  wall  there  will  show 
Hw  long  I  must  watch  and  how  long  I  must  bake 
The  nice,  brown,  sugary  Christmas  cake." 
Hurrah!  hurrah!  etc. 

Then  "Tickety,  tickety,  tickety,  tock," 
Went  steadily  ticking  the  little  round  clock. 
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The  Baker  kept  watch ;  so  he  knew  when  to  take 
Eight  out  of  the  ovett  the  Christmas  cake. 
Hurrah!  hurrah!  etc. 

Hurrah  for  our  Mamma !  She  surely  can  make 
The  nicest  and  spiciest  Christmas  cake. 
Hurrah  for  the  Baker!  Hurrah  for  the  fun! 
Hurrah  for  our  Christmas  cake !  Xow  it  is  done ! 


WHAT  THE  APPLE  TREE  SAID. 

Adapted  from   Celia  Thaxter. 
Bt  Junb  Harrbll,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  LITTLE  boy  sat  at  his  mother's 
feet  hy  the  long  western  win- 
dow, looking  out  into  the  yard.  It 
was  Christmas  time.  Outside,  the 
wind  blew  great  drifts  of  snow  upon 
the  sidewalks.  All  who  were  out  in 
the  street  went  shivering  along  with 
rapid  footsteps.  So  many  passed 
that  window!  Some  were  poor,  and 
as  they  saw  the  cheerful  blaze  of  that 
fireside  they  wished  that  they  had 
good  warm  homes  of  their  own. 

As  the  darkness  gathered,  the  boy 
laid  his  head  on  his  mother's  lap,  and 
then  he  kept  still  so  long  that  at  last 
his  mother  leaned  forward  to  look 
into  his  little  round  face.  He  was 
not  asleep,  but  was  watching  very 
earnestly  an  old  apple  tree  that  waved 
its  long  arms  in  the  wind  outside  the 
fence. 

"WTiat  are  you  thinking  about, 
dearie  ?"  asked  his  mother,  smoothing 
his  soft  curly  hair. 

"About  the, apple  tree,  Mamma," 


he  replied.  "It  keeps  waving  and 
waving  to  me  behind  the  fence  just  as 
if  it  were  trying  to  say  something  to 
me.    What  does  it  say.  Mamma  ?" 

"Perhaps  this  is  what  it  says,"  an- 
swered his  mamma : — 

"I  see  a  happy  little  boy  in  the 
warm  fire-lighted  room.  The  wind 
blows  cold,  and  out  here  it  is  dark 
and  lonely ;  but  that  little  boy  is  warm 
and  safe  at  his  mother's  knee.  I  wave 
to  him  and  he  looks  at  me.  He  thinks 
I  don't  .know  that  this  is  Christmas, 
but  I  do.  A  great  many  things  have 
told  me.  Why!  can't  I  peep  right 
into  the  room  where  the  Christmas 
tree  is  ?  Yes,  and  have  n't  I  seen  the 
people  hurrying  by  all  day  with  their 
arms  full  of  parcels  ?  Have  n't  I 
heard  the  Christmas  music  at  the 
church  across  the  street  ?  Every  one 
seems  happy  but  no  one  thinks  of  me. 
An  old  apple  tree  is  of  no  use  at 
Christmas  time! 

''There  is  a  time  when  all  love  and 
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admire  me;  but  see  me  now!  The 
wind  has  torn  off  all  my  leaves  and 
nobody  remembers  them  any  more. 
The  snow  sinks  down  and  wraps  me 
close ;  and  when  the  snow  has  melted, 
the  icy  rain  beats  against  me,  and 
the  bitter  wind  tosses  my  branches 
up  and  down.  I  wave  to  all  who 
pass,  but  no  one  pays  any  heed.  And 
so  the  dreary  nights  and  dreary  days 
go  by! 

"In  his  cheerful  home,  so, warm  and 
bright,  I  see  the  little  boy  who  plays 
all  day  and  thinks  of  Santa  Claus  and 
Christmas  presents.  His  papa  and 
mamma  love  him.  He  nestles  on  his 
mother's  lap  in  the  red  firelight  at 
night,  while  she  or  his  father  reads 
lovely  stories  or  sings  sweet  old  songs 
to  him — the  happy  little  boy !  From 
outside,  I  peep  over  the  snow  and  see 
a  stream  of  ruddy  light  come  through 
a  crack  in  the  window  shutter,  and  I 
wave  out  here  alone  in  the  dark, 
thinking  how  beautiful  it  is.  Yes! 
then  I  wave  patiently  and  gladly,  for 
in  my  roots  I  feel  warmth  and  life, 
and  I  know  that  a  store  of  greenness 
and  beauty  is  shut  up  safe  in  my 
small,  brown  buds.'  Days  and  nights 
will  go  by,  little  by  little  the  snow 
will  melt  away,  and  some  day  the 
birds  will  go  flying  over  me  calling 
out :  'It  is  spring !  It  is  spring !'  Ah ! 
then  through  all  my  limbs  shall  I  feel 
the  slow  sap  stirring;  warmer  will 
grow  the  sunbeams  and  softer  the  air ; 
the  small  blades  of  grass  will  creep 
about  my  feet;  the  sweet  rain  will 
help  swell  my  shining  buds;  more 
and  more  shall  I  push  forth  my 
leaves,  till  I  stand  clad  in  a  gay  green 


robe.  Then  shall  I  wave  my  arms  in 
joy!  Then  the  little  boy  will  come 
running  to  look  at  me,  and  he  will 
cry :  ^Oh,  Mamma !  the  old  apple  tree 
is  alive  and  beautiful  and  green. 
Oh,  come  and  see !'  And  I  shall  bow 
my  head  to  them  in  the  brisk  spring 
Avind. 

"Every  day  they  will  watch  me 
grow  more  beautiful,  until  at  last  I 
stand  covered  with  blossoms  fair  and 
fragrant.  Then  soon  the  pink  and 
Avhite  petals  of  my  fragrant  blossoms 
will  drop  down  upon  the  grass,  and 
lo!  tiny  green  apples  will  appear. 
Carefully  I  will  hold  them  up  to  the 
sun,  carefuUy  I  wiU  gather  the  dew 
during  the  summer  nights.  Slowly 
the  apples  will  ripen,  growing  larger 
and  larger;  and  at  last  they  will  be 
red  and  delicious.  I  will  hold  my 
apples  down  as  low  as  I  can  for  the 
little  boy,  who  will  come  dancing  out 
to  get  them.  He  will  shout  with  joy 
and  grasp  them  in  his  dear  hands; 
and  he  wiU  run  to  share  them  with 
his  mother,  saying:  ^Here  is  what 
the  patient  old  apple  tree  bore  for 
us !    See  how  nice.  Mamma !' 

"Ah !  then,  indeed,  would  I  say  to 
him,  if  I  could :  *  Yes,  take  them,  dear 
little  boy.  I  held  them  up  long  in 
the  sun  and  rain  to  make  them  sweet 
and  ripe,  and  I  am  glad  for  you  to 
haye  them.' '' 

The  wee  boy  smiled,  for  he  liked 
the  storyi  Then  his  father,  who  had 
just  come  in,  took  him  in  his  arms 
and  they  all  went  out  to  supper.  The 
old  apple  tree  kept  on  waving  its  arms 
up  and  down  in  the  wind.  And  there 
it  is  waving  yet. 


A  CHRISTMAS  PICNIC 


By  Mrs.  Charles  Norman,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  LL  the  benches  and  tables  had 
been  taken  away  from  the  parks 
or  stacked  up  in  such  a  fashion  that 
they  could  not  be  used;  and  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow;  but 
these  things  did  not  interfere  in  the 
least  with  the  picnic. 

The  invitations  had  been  sent  out 
by  two  little  children,  and  all  the 
birds  in  Delaware  Park  had  been  in- 
vited, save  the  blue  jays,  the  butcher 
birds  and  the  crows.  The  reason  for 
leaving  these  out,  to  tell  the  truth, 
was  that  the  smaller  birds  were  afraid 
of  them. 

The  Christmas  party  was  to  be 
held  in  the  very  midst  of  a  great 
clump  of  evergreens,  and  Kathleen 
and  Sidney  had  been  getting  ready 
for  it  for  three  months.  They  had 
kept  an  old  broom  in  one  of  the  pine 
trees  and  with  this  had  brushed  away 
the  snow  each  time  it  fell,  although 
very  little  snow  entered  that  house 
with  its  thick  green  walls. 

For  a  month  before  Christmas  the 
children  had  gone  to  the  evergreen 
clump  every  day  and  had  scattered  on 
the  ground  some  delicious  mush, 
made  of  buckwheat,  oatmeal  and  little 
bits  of  fat  meat.  This  mush  was  the 
invitation  to  the  picnic;  but  the 
crows,  blue  jays  and  butcher  birds 
were  never  allowed  to  taste  it  if  the 
children  were  about. 


On  the  day  before  Christmas, 
father  went  with  them  to  the  park 
to  help  in  putting  up  the  decoration3. 
You  should  have  seen  those  decora- 
tions !  On  every  dead  branch  a  sun- 
flower was  tied — a  dried  sunflower 
carefully  saved  ever  since  September. 
A  dozen  bones  of  ham  and  beef,  and 
many  pieces  of  suet,  were  tied  to  the 
tree;  while  from  branch  to  branch 
were  stretched  long  strings  of  red 
haws,  and  of  white,  yellow,  and  red 
corn  which  had  been  soaked  in  water 
till  it  was  quite  soft.  The  haws,  sad 
to  say,  were  not  nearly  so  beautiful 
as  when  they  were  strung,  and  the 
children  wished  that  they  had  some 
red  cranberries  to  use  instead.  Then 
came  the  arranging  of  stalks  of  mul- 
lein, clover,  daisies,  thistles,  wild 
carrots,  dandelions,  and  many  other 
plants,  all  of  which  had  been  gathered 
after  thoy  went  to  seed.  Dried  ber- 
ries, seeds  and  apple  cores  were  scat- 
tered thick  upon  the  ground. 

The  final  arrangements  were  to  be 
made  upon  Christmas  morning.  But 
when  the  children  and  their  parents 
reached  the  spot  on  that  day,  behold ! 
tlie  picnickers  had  already  arrived 
and  were  feasting  away,  a  whole  hour 
before  the  appointed  time!  There 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  who  were  hosts  and  who  were 
guests;  but  it  was  the  birds'  picnic 
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after  all;  and  so  father,  mother  and 
the  two  children  seated  themselves 
quietly  upon  some  low  branches  of 
the  pine  trees,  where  they  had  often 
sat  before,  pulled  their  furs  and  coats 
close  about  them,  and  began  to  look 
around  to  see  who  had  come,  and  if 
it  was  likely  that  the  provisions  would 
hold  out. 

Not  an  English  sparrow  was  on  the 
scene  as  yet !  That  was  good.  Their 
cousins,  the  white  throats  and  the 
white  crowns,  were  both  present,  and, 
as  if  to  preserve  the  family  name 
from  obloquy,  they  had  preened 
themselves  well  and  their  beautiful 
coats  were  in  perfect  order.  And 
now  they  sat  "simply  chatting  in  a 
rustic  row,"  and  eating  not  too  much 
but  just  a  little  now  and  then. 

The  chickadees  found  the  meat 
bones,  which  had  really  been  intended 
for  the  woodpeckers,  and  oh !  what  a 
jolly  time  they  were  having!  Four 
of  them  were  on  one  bone,  climbing 
all  aroimd  it,  jabbering  away  in  their 
sharp  baby  voices  till  the  bone  was 
like  a  tinkling  bell  swinging  from  the 
bough. 

A  hairy  woodpecker  arrived  a  few 
minutes  later,  but  he  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  all  about  the  picnic,  for, 
after  walking  a  few  feet  up  a  tree 
trunk,  he  flew  away  without  so  much 
as  saying  that  he  had  had  a  good  time. 
And  he  did  not  come  back,  either. 
There  was  a  little  brown  creeper  close 
by,  enjoying  a  piece  of  fat  meat.  She 
plainly  invited  him  to  have  a  little 
of  it,  for  she  said,  "See!  sec!"  but 
the  woodpecker  did  not  turn  his  head. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  tree  a  fine 
little  game  was  going  on  and  a  great 


deal  of  tittering ;  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  actors  would  never  come  down. 
Finally,  however,  one  of  them  fairly 
tumbled  down  upon  a  string  of  haws, 
and  then  they  all  came  after  him, 
almost  standing  on  their  heads  as  if 
anxious  to  show  their  golden  crowns. 
They  were  little  king  birds,  smaller 
even  than  the  chickadees.  They 
barely  tasted  the  food.  I  suppose 
that,  being  kings,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  feasts  and  were  never  really 
hungry. 

Far  aw^ay  in  one  corner  were  some 
'little  gray-robed  monks  and  nuns," 
with  cowls  of  black.     They  kept  so 
much  in  the  shadow  that  the  children 
would  never  have  known  what  they 
were    had    not    father    and    mother 
brought  their   opera  glasses.     They 
were  j  uncos.     Sidney  was  looking  at 
them  very  carefully  and  wondering 
whether   they   were   enjoying   them- 
selves,  when   he  heard  a   "Quawk! 
quawk!"  just   above  his  head.     He 
looked  up  and  saw  a  white-breasted 
nuthatch  coming  down  the  tree  trunk, 
head  downward,  as  if  he  intended  to 
walk    straight    into    Sidney's    eyes. 
This  made  Sidney  jump  and  call  out, 
"Oh,  papa !"  and  that  frightened  the 
nuthatch  away,  which  was  certainly 
too  bad,  for  he  was  a  nice  little  fellow 
and  probably  did  not  know  that  he 
was  doing  anything  strange  in  com- 
ing Santa  Glaus  fashion  to  the  picnic. 
The  goldfinches  could  hardly  de- 
cide which  they  liked  better,  the  sun- 
flowers or  the  dried  seed  upon  the 
groimd.     Three  or  four  of  them  were 
feeding  with  a  purple  finch  under  the 
trees,  when  in  walked  a  blue  jay,  look- 
ing for  all  the  world  like  a  big  police- 
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man.  Immediately  there  was  a  chat-* 
tering  among  all  the  birds.  "What 
shall  we  do  Avith  him?"  they  were 
doubtless  asking.  But  Kathleen 
stepped  out  and  let  the  blue  jay  know 
emphatically  that  his  company  was 
not  desired.  He  left  at  once,  but 
flew  only  so  far  as  a  high  tree  close 
by,  where  he  scolded  away  in  such  a 
noisy  fashion  that  he  soon  had  an- 
other jay  and  two  or  three  crows  be- 
side him.  They  kept  up  a  great  noise, 
so  that  father  had  to  go  out  and  drive 
them  awav. 


By  this  time  the  visitors,  who  were 
getting  rather  chilly  sitting  so  still, 
decided  to  leave  the  birds  to  them- 
selves. But  the  picnic  lasted  all  day, 
and  when  Sidney  called  at  the  clump 
of  evergreens  again  in  the  afternoon, 
he  counted  over  forty  birds,  including 
tree  sparrows,  winter  wrens,  and  two 
beautiful  crested  birds  in  silken  gray 
dresses,  with  red  and  yellow  spots  on 
wings  and  tail.  All  were  enjoying 
the  hospitality  offered,  and  were  ex- 
pressing their  thankfulness  in  many 
sweet  ways. 


My  mother  was  a  genuine  optimist  in  regard  to  all  children. 
A  firm  believer  in  the  effects  of  race,  blood  and  family  inheritance, 
no  modern  reader  of  Darwin  or  Wallace  had  a  stronger  faith  in 
reproduction  of  types  and  alternate  generation  than  she  had ;  and  a 
large  charity,  growing  out  of  her  generous  philosophy  of  life,  sur- 
rounded all  the  young  she  came  in  contact  with,  with  hopes  rather 
than  fears. 

"I  am  sure  those  children  will  grow  up  to  be  good,"  she  said 
one  day,  of  some  very  troublesome  little  folks,  "because  their  father 
and  mother  are  the  very  salt  of  the  earth,  their  grandparents  are 
excellent,  and  all  their  uncles  and  aunt«  were  superior." 

"Well,  but,  Mrs.  Lyman,"  said  her  hearer,  "you  were  just  as 

sure  the children  would  turn  out  well,  and  they  did  n't  have 

good  parents  or  grandparents." 

"Oh,  well,  my  dear,  when  you  have  lived  as  long  as  I  have,  you 
will  see  that  bad  parents  and  grandparents  are  very  apt  to  serve  as 
a  warning  to  children !  And  then,  who  knows  but  that  they  take 
after  some  good  ancestor  farther  back  ?  For  it  is  simply  impos- 
sil>le  that  any  family  should  be  without  good  ancestors  as  well  as 
bad  ones,  if  they  can  only  go  back  for  enough." 

And  when  it  was  reported  to  her  that  one  of  the-^e  families, 
of  whom  she  had  expected  the  best  things,  had  actually  grown  up 
very  dull  people,  she  said :  "Now,  if  you  had  known  the  folks  they 
came  from,  you  would  never  be  discouraged.  These  are  people  of 
very  late  development.  None  of  them  ever  come  to  anything  till 
they  are  past  thirty ;  and  then  they  loom  up  splendidly  and  carry 
all  before  them." 

— From  Recollections  of  My  Mother,  hy  Susan  I.  Lesley. 


A  GROUP  OF  KINDERGARTEN  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 

By  Nora  H.  Millspaugh,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Xo.     1.     Scrap    bag    made    of    two 

mats,  ]ino<l.     The  bag  proper 

is  mado  of  tissue  paper  lined 

with  cheese  cloth. 
Xo.     2.     Simple  frame  of  raphia. 
Xo.     3.     Postal  card  case.     A  mat 

is  laced  to  a  cardboard  back 

aii<l  a  calendar  pasted  above. 
Xo.     4.     Letter  ci\<o  of  yucca  lK)ard ; 

parcjuetrv  lanterns. 
Xo.      5.      Scrap  basket  of  two  yellow 

mats     mounted     on     bamboo 

sticks  for  suj^ports. 
Xo.     6.     Brush-broom     holder.      A 

lined  mat  fastened  to  a  stiff 

cardboar<l  back. 
Xo.     7.     Calendar    decorated    witli 

the  p4»in>*ettia  (the  California 


Christmas  flower).  This  was 
painted  on  water-color  paper, 
cut  out^  and  moimted  on  a 
gray  card. 

Xo.  8.  Letter  pocket,  decorated 
with  a  design  in  sewing. 

Xo.  0.  ^fat  picture  frame.  The 
mat  is  yellow  with  golden- 
brown  :  the  border  is  a  ruffle 
of  crepe  tissue. 

Xo.  10.  Picture  frame.  The  sprays 
of  holly  are  tinted  and  sewed. 

The  little  parasol  is  made  of  a  cir- 
cular piece  of  tissue  paper,  fringed, 
with  gilt  paper  rolled  taper-like  for 
the  stick.  These  are  for  tree  decora- 
tion, and  afterwards  one  is  given  to 
each  child  as  a  souvenir. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

Perhaps  the  "Christmas  Waits" 
in  England  still  go  their  Christmas 
rounds, — ^but  if  they  do,  the  begging 
which  accompanies  the  singing  clogs 
the  soul  of  it  too  heavily.  Perhaps 
serenading  still  holds  sway,  in  gentle 
climes,  as  a  pure  love-offering.  An 
aforetime  little  girl,  who  is  an  oldish 
woman  now,  remembers  many  a  sum- 
mer night,  in  one  of  the  Middle 
States,  when  an  honored  man  in  the 
neighborhood,  a  favorite  dame  of  so- 
cial standing,  a  musical  virtuoso,  or 
a  lovable  young  lady,  was  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  serenade  by  voice  or  band. 
At  boarding  school  in  soutliern  Penn- 
sylvania, she  remembers  a  serenade 
given  to  the  girls  by  the  boys  of  a 
neighboring  academy.  Then  came  a 
long  gap, — up  to  last  year,  in  fact, 
with  no  experiences  of  the  kind  in 


it.  The  nights  were  excellent  for 
sleeping  in,  and  needful  as  cushions 
of  repose  between  the  vertebrse  of 
days'  work ;  but  they  were  unglorified 
by  any  of  those  dream-like  awaken- 
ings to  the  sound  of  votive  music  in 
the  open  air. 

Who  that  has  had  such  awakening 
will  not  agree  that  it  yields  one  of  the 
most  ethereal  of  pleasures  ?  You  lie 
in  a  happy  dream,  or  the  dream  is 
made  happy  by  the  first  sweet  notes 
of  the  melody  melting  into  it;  you 
have  a  delicious,  airy  sensation  of 
floating  through  space  on  billows  of 
swelling  sound;  then  comes  a  misty, 
half-waking  wonder,  like  Paul's,  as 
to  whether  you  are  in  the  body  or  out 
of  it;  a  growing  consciousness  of 
earthly  reality  mingles  with  your 
feeling  of  almost  heavenly  bliss;  and 
then  comes  the  moment  of  clear  wak- 
ing and  of  going  to  the  window  to 
gain  whatever  assurance  sight  can 
give.  Oh!  what  a  joy  it  gives f 
What  deep,  serene  delight ! 

Last  Christmas,  in  a  little  village^ 
a  kindergartner,  her  sister  and 
brother,  and  a  sister  and  brother 
across  the  way  from  them,  carried  out 
the  beautiful  old  idea  of  celebrating 
Christmas  Eve  by  singing  carols  in 
the  open  air  and  stillness  of  the  night. 
They  chose  lovely  old  carols  that  have 
about  them  an  atmosphere  of  reli- 
gious simplicity  lacking  in  many  of 
the  carols  of  to-day,  many  of  which 
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are,  iinhappilv,  of  a  light  and  jiggy 
order.  They  practiced  faithfully 
and  learned  all  the  words,  and  kept 
their  plan  a  secret.  When  Christ- 
mas Eve  came  they  started  out  before 
ten  o'clock,  going  first  to  houses 
where  sleep  came  early  to  the  dwell- 
ers. In  one  of  these,  situated  on  a 
beautiful  pine  ridge,  was  a  beloved 
boy  enduring  with  sweet  and  courage- 
ous spirit  a  long,  long  siege  of  pain. 
The  house  was  sunk  in  sluml>er.  The 
singers  stole  around  to  the  oval 
mound  at  tlie  back  of  the  house, 
where  the  lofty  pines  in  pillared 
ranks  outlined  a  roofless  temple.  The 
caroling  began  gently  and  floated  up 
to  the  latticed  window  of  the  sleeping 
boy.  He  and  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold soon*  awoke,  feeling  a  wonder 
and  joy  akin  to  that  of  the  shepherds 
who  heard  the  angelic  choir.  The 
night  was  starry.  Up  floated  the 
song: — 

"O  Star  of  Won<lcr!  Star  of  Might ! 
iStar  with  royal  beauty  brijjrht! — 
Lead  us  by  thy  perfect  liprht." 

The  story  of  the  Christ-child's 
humble  birth  wa=j  caroled  in  the 
quaint  words  of — 

•  "As  Joseph  was  a-walkinp:'' 

the  last  verse  of  which  is — 

"Then  he  you  jrlad,  pood  people. 
At  this  time  of  the  year; 
And  light  yoii  up  your  eandlcs. 
For  hi<;  star  it  shineth  clear." 

The  lights  had  gle:nned  forth  from 
the  house,  now  here,  now  there,  as 
one  i>erson  after  another  had  awak- 


ened ;  but,  the  idea  coming  of  answer- 
ing Song  by  Light,  they  were  multi- 
l>lied  until  the  house  shone.  Xo 
words  but  "Thank  you"  and  "Merry 
Christmas"  were  called  out  as  the  last 
carol  grew  fainter,  while  the  sing- 
ers, shadowy,  unrecognizable  figures, 
walked  slowly  away.  They  went  to 
half  a  dozen  houses,  perhaps ;  that  of 
an  elderly  lady  at  the  center  of  the 
village;  that  of  the  minister;  of  a 
young  matron,  sweet  and  kind;  of 
others  who  were  sympathized  with 
for  illness  or  especially  honored  for 
character  and  whose  houses  were 
not  too  far  aw^ay.  The  singers 
were  at  home  before  twelve  o'clock, 
had  a  hot  lunch  there,  and  not  one  of 
them  took  cold  or  had  a  strained  voice 
in  consequence  of  their  undertaking  I 
At  Florence,  Mass.,  in  1900,  a 
Sunday  school  Christmas  celebration 
was  greatly  enjoyed.  The  Sunday 
school  w^as  divided  into  three  parts, 
— the  little  ones,  the  boys  and  f^rls 
from  twelve  to  thirteen,  and  the  older 
pupils.  F]ach  division  taking  a  cer- 
tain section  of  the  towTi,  they  went 
from  house  to  house  with  tasteful 
baskets  of  fruit  or  boxes  of  cut  flow- 
ers, and  sang  Christmas  carols  out- 
side the  doors.  **It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  tell,"  said  a  Florence  corre- 
spondent to  the  ChriMiat)  Register^ 
"which  received  the  more  pleasure 
from  this  service,  the  recipients  or 
the  donors." 
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At  Leominster,  Mass.,  Rev.  E.  A. 
Horton  instituted  a  celebration  of 
this  sort  many  years  ago.  lie  says : — 

We  took  alxiut  forty  or  fifty  boys 
and  girls  from  our  Sunday  school, 
put  them  into  two  barges  with  four 
horses  each ;  and  over  the  snow  we 
went  by  moonlight,  singing  carols  at 
the  poorhouse  and  at  the  homes  of 
invalids  and  aged  people.  In  some 
cases  a  brief  call  was  made  by  the 
minister  or  superintendent,  with 
Christmas  greetings  and  some  little 
gift.  At  one  home,  midway  the 
whole  evening's  experience,  a  little 
collatir»n  was  given  to  the  entire  band 
of  children,  with  their  accompanying 
eMers.  This  custom  was  repeated 
several  times,  I  think,  in  Leominster; 
and  the  good  cheer  of  it  has  never 
been  forgotten. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  used  to  go 
around  Boston  in  like  manner.  The 
children  love  to  do  it.  The  darkness 
comes  so  early,  that  they  can  give 
people  the  tender  joy  that  arises  at 
the  soimd  of  carols  sung  by  child 
voices  in  the  open  air,  aiid  can  them- 
selves enjoy  tlie  beauty  of  the  night, 
to  which  the  eyes  of  many  of  them 
are  unwonted.  After  a  not  very  late 
supper  (and  not  too  hearty,  let  us 
hope),  the  children  can  \\e  in  bed  and 
asleep  by  eight  or  nine  o'clock. 

A  story  in  71ie  Congregationalist 
for  Dec-ember  21,  1901,  tells  of  a 
irroup  of  boys  and  girls,  fifteen  years 
old  perhaps,  who  carried  out  a  plan 
of  getting  up  very,  very  early  on 
Christmas  morning  and  singing  car- 
ols at  a  few  liouse^*.     When  thev  re- 


turned home,  they  sang  for  the  people 
there  the  anthem  which  they  thought 
the  moai;^l>eautiful  of  all  the  music 
they  had  learned.  "Together  they 
began,  ^W^e  have  seen  his  star  in  the 
east';  then  the  soprano  alone,  'For 
unto  us  a  child  is  born' ;  next  the 
bass,  like  the  pedal  of  an  organ,  ^\nd 
the  government  shall  be  upon  his 
shoulder,'  the  alto  taking  it  up  and 
all  the  parts  following  into  full  cho- 
rus upon  ^Wonderful !  Counselor !' 
and  soft(*ning  again  to  the  gentler 
harmony  of  *The  Prince  of  Peace.'  " 
The  family  had  a  surprise  in  store 
for  the  singers,  in  the  shape  of  cups 
of  warm  coifee  and  a  plateful  of 
sugared  doughnuts  gay  with  holly 
sprigs.  The  reason  why  this  com- 
pany, like  the  one  first  mentioned, 
took  no  colds  and  did  not  hurt  their 
voices  was  probably  that  they  had  not 
come  "fagged  out''  to  their  under- 
taking. Each  party  testified  to  the 
joy  in  doing,  and  their  hearers  testi- 
fied to  the  pure  Christmas  joy  they 
had  received. 


OuK  READERS  uiav  remember  the 
pretty  scene  described  by  Miss  Glid- 
den  in  last  February's  Review  of  the 
C'hristmas  celebration  at  the  Pesta- 
lozzi-Froebel  House,  Berlin,  when 
the  kindergartner  told  the  Christmas 
story,  seated  by  a  table  on  which 
stood  a  large  beautiful  transparency 
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illustrating  the  story.  Our  frontis- 
piece is  a  reproduction  of  one  of  these 
Christmas  transparencies,  ^he  origi- 
nal is  in  colors,  harmonious,  though 
bright.  These  alone  would  make  it 
attractive  to  children ;  but  what  must 
seem  mysteriously  beautiful  to  them 
is  the  radiance  of  the  big  star  and  its 
beams  and  of  the  bright  place  in  the 
sky  where  the  angels  are  singing. 
The  light  placed  behind  the  transpar- 
ency brings  these  out  with  greatly 
heightened  effect.  Such  picturing  of 
the  scenes  of  the  wonderful  story 
must  be  a  more  interpretive  accom- 
paniment to  the  teacher's  narration 
than  any  photographs  or  reprints 
without  color  could  be,  and  we  wish 
that  all  kindergartners  had  these 
softly  brilliant  transparencies  that 
German  children  enjoy  with  such  rev- 
erent delight.  A  Boston  firm  is  en- 
deavoring to  import  some  of  them, 
but  kindergartners  who  have  friends 
abroad  might  commission  them  to 
send  transparencies  back  by  mail. 
This  frontispiece  could  be  sent  to  in- 
dicate clearly  what  is  desired,  the 
size  being  limited  by  the  price  one 
wishes  to  pay,  or  by  the  limitations 


imposed  by  the  postal  service.  The 
transparency  at  the  Pestalozzi-Froe- 
bel  House  was  very  large.  The  one 
owned  by  the  editors  of  the  Review 
is  about  two  feet  high,  and,  when  un- 
folded, three  feet  broad,  and  cost  but 
seventy-five  cents.  Imported  and 
sold  through  a  store,  the  price  would 
be  somewhat  more  probably. 

There  is  still  at  Keilhau  a  mute 
testimony  of  Froebel's  love  of  trans- 
parencies in  the  form  of  a  huge  one^ 
as  large  as  a  large  screen,  which,  with 
the  other  relics  of  the  old  time,  is 
stored  in  an  upper  room  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

Even  if  the  Christmas  transpar- 
encies of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing show  much  crudity,  they  are 
direct  and  simple,  and  present  the 
shepherd  story,  the  manger  story  and 
the  star  story  in  a  manner  impressive 
to  children.  In  our  reproduction, 
the  rich  darkness  of  the  sky  in  the 
picture  of  the  Wise  Men  is  not  very 
clearly  shown;  but,  considering  the 
picture  as  the  black-and-white  repre- 
sentation of  a  highly-colored  trans- 
parency, we  feel  that  it  is  quite  a 
success. 


We  hold  the  winnings  of  a  million  years  in  heart  and  brain,  in 
hand  and  foot,  and  can  waste  the  treasure  or  win  more,  according 
as  we  take  heed  to  onr  ways  or  are  heedless  and  so  fall  back  toward 
rude  and  base  beginnings. 

—From  Tlie  Worth  of  "I  Will/'  by  Robert  Collyer. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Kino  Arthur  and  His  Knkjuts.  By 
Maude  L.  Radford.  Illustrated  by  Wal- 
ter F.  Enright.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago.     a0.50. 

Thia  British  hero-cycle,  far  better  than 
the  heroic  myths  of  (ireece  an<l  Rome,  sets 
noble  chimes  ringing  in  English  hearts  and 
the  hearts  of  their  descendants.     The  vir- 


tues of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  are 
strong.  Their  sins  and  failings  have  a 
frank,  natural  stamp.  Their  chivalric  dar- 
ing, endurance,  and  courtesy  light  our  aspi- 
rations ;  and  the  poetic  form  of  the  legends 
charms  us  with  a  lasting  charm.  Miss  Rad- 
ford's book  of  these  legends  is  a  delightful 
one,  based  upon  the  versions  of  Chretien  de 
Troyes,  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  and  Tennyson. 
This  excellent  volume  emanates  from  tbk!^ 
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University  of  Chicago,  where  Miss  Radford 
is  instructor  in  English.  The  publishers 
have  done  their  part  well,  in  giving  clear, 
large  type  and  substantial  binding.  The 
illustrations  are  vigorous  and  expressive. 
While  intended  chiefly  for  school  use,  it  is 
pretty  enough  for  a  gift. 

The  Children's  Book.     A  collection   of 
the    best  and   most  famous  Stories  and 
Poems  in  the  English  Language.    Chosen 
by  Horace  E.  Scudder.     Houghton,  Miff- 
lin &  Co.,  Boston.     J|2.50. 
Sometimes   it   is   desirable   to   give   one 
general  present  to  a  family  of  children.     In 
The  Children's  Book  (new  edition)  such  a 
gift  is  found,  for  it  will  prove  a  source  of 
g  lasting  enjoyment  to  both  girls  and  boys, 
and  conduce  to  the  cultivation  of  heart  and 
mind.     It  is  a  varied  library  in  itself  and, 
although  a  book  of  440  large-sized,  well- 
packed  pages,  the  wonder  still  remains  that 
Mr.  Scudder  could  make  it  contain  so  much. 
Those  who  have  known  the  book  in  the 
past   will  accord  it  the   warmest  welcome 
now. 

Children's  Favorite   Classics.     T.  Y. 

Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.     fO.60  each. 

Judging  from  the  four  volunies  of  this 
series  that  we  have  seen,  and  from  the  com- 
plete list  of  the  books  published  in  the 
series,  we  can  strongly  commend  Children's 
Favorite  Classics  as  worthy  of  the  name  and 
eminently  suitable  for  gifts  to  children  or 
for  school  or  traveling  libraries  where  the 
same  classics  are  not  already  on  the  shelves. 

.'Esor'ft  Fables. 

Particularly  to  be  commended  is  the  vol- 
ume of  ^lilsop's  fables.  They  are  tersely, 
yet  brightly  told,  and  the  morals  appended 
are  direct  and  pointed.  The  collection  is 
extremely  full,  embracing  nearly  350  fables  ; 
and  the  editor's  introduction  is  an  interest- 
ing though  biief  history  of  .Ksop  and  the 
fables. 
Bible  Stories  for  Young  People. 

In  these  the  author's  aim  has  been  to  tell 
the  stories  simply,  without  comment,  and 
with  no  explanation  of  events  other  than 
the  Bible  gives.  The  illustrations  are  from 
photographs  of  well-known  paintings  of 
Biblical  scenes. 

Tales  from    Shakespeare.     By  Charles 

and  Mary  Lamb. 

A  discriminating  and  thoroughly  delight- 
ful introduction,  signed  A.  A.,  precedes  the 
original  preface  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 
The  Tales  themselves,  although  nearly  one 
hundred  years  old,  still  serve  their   admi- 


rable purpose  as  admirably  as  ever,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  do  so  for  many  a  long 
day. 

Pilgrim's  Progress.  By  John  Bunyan. 
Many  people,  feeling  that  the  theology  of 
this  allegory  is  outgrown,  do  not  put  it  in 
the  way  of  children  ;  but  no  boy  or  girl  who 
can  be  induced  to  read  it  should  be  deprived 
of  the  wisdom  and  symbolism  of  this  quaint 
old  tale.  Some  children  will  reject  it ;  but 
even  in  these  days  of  myriads  of  books, 
Bunyan's  claim  that  his  book  pleases  young 
readers  as  well  as  old  is  doubtless  true. 

Chatterbox,  1903.     Dana,  Estes  &  Co., 

Boston.     $0.90  net. 

The  bound  volume  for  1903  of  this  well 
known  English  periodical  has  all  the 
familiar  characteristics, — stories,  anecdotes, 
verses,  and  many  full  page  pictures.  The 
principal  continued  stories  are  both  for 
boys  this  year,  and  the  historical  series  is 
entitled  From  Scojttish  Story. 

McClure's  Children's  Annual  for  1904. 
Edited  by  T.  W.  H.  Crosland.     McClure, 
Phinlps  &  Co.,  New  York.     #1.50. 
This  large  volume  of  miscellaneous  prose 
and   verse,    new    and    old,    may   be   com- 
mended for  its  pictures  more  than  for  the 
text.     The  latter  is  not  objectionable,  but 
decidedly  mediocre.      The  colored  pictures 
are  in  flat  washes  of  well  chosen  colors  and 
have  something  of  the  poster  effect.     The 
two  large,  full-page  pictures  of  the  toy-shop 
would  be  good  for  kindergarten  use  if  cut 
out  and  mounted. 

Robin  Hood.  His  Book.  By  Eva  March 
Tappan.  Illustrated  by  Charlotte  Hard- 
ing. Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  81.50 
net. 

The  gay,  winsome  warrior  of  the  green- 
wood lives  again  before  us  in  these  vivid, 
humorous  tales.  Through  them  we  can 
give  him  our  fond  admiration  without  re- 
straint ;  for  they  reveal  him  as  a  brave, 
quick-witted,  noble- liearted  man,  loyal  to 
his  king,  devoted  to  the  church,  fond  of 
outdoors,  generous  with  money  and  service 
to  any  who  are  in  need.  We  see  that  he  is 
an  outlaw,  *'not  for  crime  as  we  count 
crime,  but  for  shooting  the  king's  deer," 
and  wt?  know  that  he  does  not  deserve  the 
death  that  is  always  threatening  him. 

The  example  of  a  hero  of  romance  with 
such  qualities  as  Robin  Hood's  will  not 
lead  the  people  far  astray,  tlie  author  says 
in  her  preface.  Neither  will  boy  and  girl 
adorers  be  led  into  anything  hut  beneficial 
hero  worship.     Happy  the  parent  or  other 
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giver  who  seeks  this  year  a  book  for  a  child 
who  does  not  yet  own  Robin  Hood  ;  for  this 
handsome  volume,  with  its  pithy,  sturdy 
stories,  clear  print,  and  characteristic  pic- 
tures in  color  and  in  black-and-white,  will 
**  please  him  now  and  please  him  to  remem- 
ber twenty  years  hence." 

The  Story  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  By 
Andrew  Lang.  Illustrations  by  Mills 
Thompson.  Henry  Altemus  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia.    fO.75. 

A  reviewer  has  said  that  the  English  of 
this  version  of  the  (iolden  Fleece  story  is  so 
beautiful  that  it  »*  goes  to  your  head.'* 
That  depends  somewhat,  of  course,  on  how 
strong  your  head  is ;  but  the  manner  of 
telling  is  indeed  simple  and  beautiful,  and 
the  division  of  the  story  into  three  parts 
under  the  headings  of  The  Children  of  the 
Cloud,  The  Search  for  the  Fleece,  and  The 
Winning  of  the  Fleece,  keeps  the  details 
clear.  The  pictures  are  charming,  although 
there  is  something  queer  in  the  proportions 
of  Jason's  loins  and  thighs  to  the  rest  of 
his  body  in  the  single  picture,  **  I  am 
Jason.'* 


ary  work  for  children  reflects  a  jolly  home- 
life,  with  fun  and  humor  brightening  all 
the  happenings  —  even  the  necessary  dis- 
cipline, as  we  see  in  The  Kducation  of  the 
Delightful  Boy. 

Mrs.  Richards  has  aptly  named  her  col- 
lection of  merry  trifles*  and  by  their  name 
indicated  their  place  also.  At  any  brief 
period  when  a  short  story  or  rhyme  is 
needed  to  turn  a  child *s  attention  or  to  give 
him  a  bit  of  amusement,  suitable  material 
can  be  found  in  this  or  the  earlier  volume. 

The  Little  Cousin  Series.     L.  C.  Page 
&   Co.,    Boston.     80.50   each:     postage, 
80.05. 
Our  Little  Italian  Cousin. 
Our  Little  Swiss  Cousin. 
Our  Little  Siamese  Cousin. 
Our  Little  Norwegian  Cousin. 

These  four  are  by  Mary  llazelton  Wade, 
who  has  written  all  the  previous  volumes  of 
the  series.  They  are  interesting,  yet  some- 
what goody-goody  in  spots  —  not  enough 
so,  however,  to  set  a  child  against  them. 
The  style  of  writing  is  clear,  bright,  and 
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From  More  Fivk  Mimtk  Storik8. 
Co/ryright  hy  J>ann,  Entt's  A  to. 


More  Five  Minute  Stokies.  By  Laura 
E.  Richards.  With  illustrations  by  W^al- 
lace  Goldsmith.  Dana,  Estes  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.    81.00  net. 

Some  children  who  lived  in  a  prairie 
home,  far  from  neighbors,  were  asked  if 
they  were  not  very  lonely  sometimes. 
•♦  Well,"  answered  one, sagely,  **  we  mif/hf 
be,  I  suppose,  if  we  <lid  n't  have  such  a 
funny  mother."  We  should  imagine  that 
Mrs.  Richards*  children  might  in  similar 
circumstances  have  the  same  testimony  to 
give  concerning  their  mother,  for  her  liter- 


simple,  and  a  child  would  get  a  very  fair 
♦*  all  round  "  idea  of  the  customs  and  peo- 
ple in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Siani,  and  Nor- 
way from  Miss  Wade's  telling  about  them. 
Some  slight  errors  are  to  be  noticed,  how- 
ever,—  which  is  unfortunate.  In  writing 
books  of  an  informational  order,  too  great 
precautions  cannot  be  taken.  The  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  words,  for  instance,  when 
one  has  not  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
used,  is  rather  ticklish  business;  and  the 
least  assumption  or  guess  regarding  com- 
monplace details  of  foreign  life  leads  one 
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often  straight  into  a  pitfall.  However,  the 
•errors  are  slight  and  few,  and  children 
would  get  from  the  books  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  the  countries  read  about. 
Mr.  L.  J.  Bridgman  is  the  artist,  and  his 
pictures  show  sympathetic  treatment  of  his 
themes. 

Our  Little  Chinese  Cousin.     By  Isaac 

Taylor  Headland. 

Mr.  Headland's  name  is  a  voucher  for 
the  reliability  of  the  interesting  and  varied 
information  given  in  this  volume,  so  that 
children  will  not  have  to  unlearn  what 
has  been  presented  to  them  as  facts  in 
pleasant  form.  The  illustrations  are  re- 
produced from  photographs  and  drawings 
by  Chinese  artists.  By  permission  of  the 
publishers  a  charming  little  extract  about 
Chenchu  at  the  toy  booth  ap^^ears  in  this 
number  of  Kindergarten  Review. 

Jim    Crow's    Language    Lessons,    and 
other  stories  of  birds  and  animals.     By 
Julia  Darrow  Cowles.     T.  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.,  New  York.     $0.50  net. 
Twenty  true  anecdotes,  hardly  to  be  called 
actual  stories,  are  here  given  about  birds, 
dogs,  kittens,  and  field  creatures.     All  are 
interesting,  and  several  relate  quite  remark- 
able facts.     To  day  that  the  animal  pictures 
are  by  Charles  Copeland  is  praise  enough. 

Orchard-Land.  By  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers. Illustrated  in  color  by  Reginald 
B.  Birch.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
91.50  net. 

Few  writers  succeed  as  does  Mr.  Cham- 
bers in  writing  *♦  nature  stories  "  for  young 
children.  His  information  is  accurate,  and 
the  stories  are  sprightly,  with  no  hint  of 
sentimentality.  The  life  histories  told  by 
the  woodchuck,  caterpillar,  chipmunk,  and 
other  creatures  will  doubtless  interest  other 
children  as  they  did  the  engaging  pair, 
Geraldine  and  Peter,  down  in  Orchard- 
Land.  The  seven  full  page  colored  illustra- 
tions are  full  of  sweet  cliildlikeness. 

Billy  Whlskeks'  Kids,  oh  Day  and 
Night.  By  Frances  Trego  Montgomery. 
Illustrated  by  W.  II.  Fry.  The  Saalfield 
Publishing  Co.,  Akron,  O.     ^1.00. 

Day  and  Night  are  the  children  of  the 
old  goat,  Billy  Whiskers,  and  a  number  of 
the  episodes  in  their  careers  are  really  com- 
ical. If  the  ingenious  writer,  before  her 
books  were  publislied,  could  have  a  dis- 
criminating friend  **  blue  pencil"  the 
paragraphs  that  are  not  in  good  taste,  it 
would   be   an   advantage.      This   volume, 


however,  is   a  great   improvement  on    its 
predecessor. 

The  Curious  Book  of  Birds.  By  Abbie 
Farwell  Brown.  With  illustrations  by 
E.  Boyd  Smith.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston.     $1.10  net. 

When  many  people  who  cannot  write  are 
writing  books,  a  reviewer  feels  a  grateful 
sense  of  pleasure  in  coming  upon  a  book 
that  shows   the   literary  touch  ;    and   this 


pleasure  is  derived  from  The  Curious  Book 
of  Birds.  The  legends  are  selected  from 
many  sources  and  are  very  prettily  told, 
and  the  book  makes  a  charming  contribu- 
tion to  bird  literature,  although  diifering 
from  most  bird  books  of  the  day  in  dealing 
with  ancient  fancies  about  birds  instead  of 
facts  about  them.  The  author  says :  «*  The 
long-time  fancies  which  the  world's  chil- 
dren in  all  lands  have  been  taught  are  quite 
as  important  as  the  everyday  facts.  They 
show  what  the  little  brothers  have  been  to 
the  children  of  men  ;  how  we  have  come 
to  like  some  and  to  dislike  others  as  we  do  ; 
why  the  poets  have  called  them  by  certain 
nicknames  which  we  ought  to  know  ;  and 
why  a  great  many  things  are  so,  in  the 
minds  of  childlike  i>eople."  The*  artist 
has  conceived  and  executed  the  eighty  pic- 
tures very  happily. 

Tub  Princess  Kallisto  and  other 
Tales  of  the  Fairies.  By  William 
Dana  Orcutt.  Illustrated  by  Henrietta 
Amsden.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
81.50. 

The  beauty  of  this  book  in  its  pictures 
and  general  make-up  makes  its  strong  appeal 
to  us  again  with  the  second  edition  ;  but 
we  can  only  regretfully  repeat  that,  not 
withstanding  the  author's  excellent  ideas  a^ 
expressed  in  the  preface,  his  stories  would 
give  **  mis-knowledge  of  natural  pheno- 
mena "   to   children,     and    are   otherwise 
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faulty  in  tone  and  influence.  One  story 
we  can  commend  for  kindergarten  use : 
Pattikins  and  the  Sea  Maiden.  It  is  capi- 
tal as  an  illustratipn  for  childish  minds  of 
the  truth  that  ««  Each  thing  in  its  place  is 
best." 

The  Dew  Babies.  By  Helen  Broadbent. 
Illustrations  by  W.  T.  Whitehead.  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.     f2.00. 

A  large  book  of  connected  tales  dealing 
with  mist  and  frost  fairies  and  a  host  of 
familiar  fairy-tale  characters  is  here  pre- 
sented to  American  readers.  The  book  is 
an  English  one  transplanted.  There  is  no 
special  significance  to  the  tales,  and 
although  a  child  might  be  interested 
enough  to  read  the  three  hundred  and 
more  pages,  he  would  have  but  addled 
notions  of  many  things  for  his  pains. 

The  Giant's  Ruby  and  other  Fairy 
Tales.  By  Mabel  Fuller  Blodgett. 
Illustrations  and  decorations  by  Kath- 
arine Pyle.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.    $1.25  net. 

Can  it  be  that  these  ten  new  fairy  tales 
have  originality  enough  to  make  them 
worth  while?  Yes,  indeed;  originality 
marks  every  one  of  the  ten,  and  a  brilliant 
imagination  weaves  a  tissue  of  charm  over 
them  all.  The  Prince  of  the  Silver  Shield 
may  be  said  to  have  an  **  ethical  core," but 
Mrs.  Blodgett  has  frankly  no  intent  but  to 
entertain.  Her  style  is  admirable,  and  she 
makes  many  happy  thrusts  of  humor  that 
the  reader  enjoys,  even  if  with  a  feeling  of 
being  a  little  thrust  at  himself.  One  com- 
ical slip  comes  in  the  story  of  the  Faithful 
Porcupine,  the  Gray  Goose  being  always 
referred  to  as  he.  Does  n't  Mrs.  Blodgett 
know  of  ganders?  Miss  Katharine  Pyle's 
illustrations  are  in  her  best  style. 

The  Truth    about  Santa  Claus.      By 
Charlotte  M.  Vaile.    T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York.     f0.40  net. 
Here  is   truly  a  sweet,  jolly  story,  over- 
flowing with   Christmas  feeling  and  joyful 
Christmas  doings.     Our  only  quarrel  with 
it  lies  in   the   untruthfulness  of   its  title. 
The  idea  in    the  writer's   mind  seems  to 
have  been  to  personify  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas in  the  form  of  a  little  child,  because 
this  serves   to   transfer  the  thought   more 
readily  to   that  of   the   Christ-child.     But 
-he  realistic  child-Santa,  with  his  invisible 
loak   and  winged  feet,  now  dashing  down 
an   alley  and   now   taking  a   man  by  the 
buttonhole,  is  no  truer  than   the  merry  old 
fellow  who  has  been  so  long  accepted,  and 


it  is  a  pity  that  the  author  christened  her 
delightful  little  story  with  so  confusing  and 
unwarrantable  a  title. 

The  Star    Fairies,  and   Other  Fairy 
Tales.      By    Edith    Ogden     Harrison. 
With  Illustrations   and  other  drawings 
by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins.     A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  Chicago,     fl.25  net. 
Loveliest    clothes,    rarest    jewels,    most 
beautiful  brides  and  bridegrooms  (no  story 
without  them),  exquisite  schemes  of  color, 
dazzle   and   sheen  of  every  description, — 
all  these  are  employed  in  endless  profusion 
in  the  six  stories  :     The  Star  Fairies,  The 
Gift  of  the  Birds,  The  Land  of  the  Polar 
Star,  The  Forest  of  Rainbow  Colors,  The 
Lost   City   of    the   Sea,   and    The   White 
Palace.     The  pictures,  by  Lucy  Fitch  Per- 
kins,   give    the    eye    a    gratifying    feast 
through  their  beauty  of  line  and  color.- 

How  THE  Twb  Ends  Met.  By  Mary  F- 
Leonard.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 
York,     f  0.60  net. 

This  is  a  story  full  of  life  and  interest 
about  the  people  of  various  classes  who  live 
on  a  city  <<  square."  The  chief  characters 
are  the  rich  family  in  the  big  mansion  at 
the  corner,  a  kindergarten  student,  and  her 
lovely,  refined  mother  and  little  niece, 
Frederick,  the  mischievous  lame  boy,  and 
Jumps,  the  boy  with  a  newspaper  route. 
How  all  these,  in  spite  of  some  prejudices, 
come  to  be  good  friends  at  last,  is  what  the 
story  unravels.  There  are  jglly  doings  all 
through,  and  a  fine  ending.  The  illustra- 
tions are  very  good  indeed. 

Sheba.      By   Anna   Chapin   Ray.     T.   Y. 

Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.     10.60  net. 

Successor  to  Playground  Toni,  this  story 
of  a  New  York  tenement  district  shows  the 
struggles  among  the  children  of  the  poor, 
and  how  the  good  crops  out,  as  Mr.  Riis 
says,  in  spite  of  all  the  bad  with  which  they 
are  surrounded.  Playground  scenes  are 
vividly  set  forth,  and  no  ultra-romantic 
glamour  is  cast  over  the  behavior  of  the  little 
rapscallions  in  Miss  Dering's  sewing  class. 
Sheba  is  a  poor  hunchbacked  girl,  whose 
life  is  terribly  hard,  but  she  is  made  happy 
before  its  close. 

The  Mislaid  Uncle.  By  Evelyn  Ray- 
mond. T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
$0.60  net. 

A  bewitching,  well-bred  child,  who  trav- 
els as  an  express  parcel  from  San  Diego  to 
Baltimore,  gets  delivered  to  a  crabbed, 
elderly,  rich  Joseph  Smithy  instead  of  to  her 
rightful  uncle  of  the  same  name.     While 
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the  «*  mislaid  "  uncle  is  being  found,  the 
little  girl  captivates  the  elderly  gentleman, 
his  household,  and  neighbors,  and  all  ends 
in  a  fairy-godmother-like  fashion.  There 
are  not  many  pictures,  but  they  suit  the 
story  well. 

How  Bessie  Kept  House.  By  Amanda 
M.Douglas.  Henry  Altemus Co.  <0.75. 
Besides  the  longer  story  which  gives  the 
book  its  title,  two  others  are  thrown  in, — 
Laura's  lesson  and  Jessie's  Dollar.  All 
three  are  bright,  natural,  and  well  con- 
structed, and  each  one  makes  clear  its  own 
particular  point.  Home  stories,  like  these, 
with  work  and  joy  and  stress  in  them«  are 
very  fascinating  to  the  little  girls  for  whom 
they  are  intended,  and  while  Miss  Douglas 
is  too  skillful  a  story-teller  to  preach  ser- 
mons when  she  has  her  reader's  attention, 
little  girls  will  spring  up  after  reading  these 
bits  of  life  history,  and  help  about  the 
house  with  an  enduring  alacrity  that  will 
make  their  mothers  open  their  eyes. 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybkook  Fakm.  By 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  Houghton,  Miff- 
lin &  Co.,  Boston.  JI1.25. 
Rebecca  is  a  State  of  Maine  girl  just  as 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  herself  was,  and  there 
are  reasons  for  imagining  that  some  of 
Rebecca's  bright  and  clever  doings  are  not 
dissimilar  to  some  of  the  author's  girlhood 
pranks.  The  story  tells  of  Rel>ecca's  start- 
ing out  from  her  mother's  home  (a  very 
picturesque  chapter)  and  going  to  live  with 
her  two  maiden  aunts  in  North  Riverboro'. 
These  aunts,  who  are  fairly  well-to-do,  have 
offered  to  give  her  her  schooling  and  make 
her  capable  of  self-support  as  a  teacher. 
Years  bring  adventures,  joys,  and  chasten- 
ing discipline,  but  Rebecca  ri|)ens  and 
blooms  through  them  all.  State  of  Maine 
characters  are  apt  to  be  strongly  distilled, 
and  those  of  North  Riverboro*  were  no 
exception.  Aunt  Miraiidy  and  Aunt  Jane, 
Uncle  Jerry  and  his  wife,  and  the  various 
village  folk  are  pictured  **  to  the  life  "  ; 
the  dialect  is  perfect  in  its  Down- Hastiness  : 
and,  as  is  usual  in  this  author's  stories,  fun 
ia  plentiful  and  wis<lom  not  lacking. 

The  Greex  Satin  Oown.     By  Laura  E. 

Richards.    Dana,  Estes  &  Co.,  80.75  net. 

The  Green  Satin  (iown  and  the  six 
accompanying  stories  bear  the  mark  <*  ster- 
ling," judged  both  from  interest  of  plot 
and  style  of  writing.  The  first  story,  which 
is  perhaps  the  prettiest  of  all,  does  not  put 
the  rest  to  the  blush,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  in  a  collection.  The  pai)er  mill  story, 
Blue  Egyptians,  is  dramatic  and  romantic, 
but  its  main  incidents  are  founded  on  fact. 


The  Book  of  Children's  Parties.  By 
Mary  and  Sara  White.  The  Century 
Co.,'New  York.  fl.OO  net. 
Following  a  sensible  talk  oii  the  giving 
of  childrln's  parties,  come  directions  for 
making  such  parties  a  delight.  Sets  of 
games  for  the  different  seasons  of  the  year 
and  for  special  days  are  given,  together 
with  exact  information  as  to  what  is  to  be 
provided  beforehand  by  the  one  in  charge, 
what  is  best  to  be  done  when  a  few  children 
have  arrived,  how  to  make  favors,  how  to 
compose  the  menus, —  in  fact,  **how  to  do 
it  "  in  general  and  in  particular.  A  pretty 
little  book,  with  pictures  showing  ♦*  prop- 
erties," favors,  and  part\'  scenes. 

Kings  ani>  Queens.  By  Florence  Wil- 
kinson. Illustrated  by  Ethel  Franklin 
Betts.  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New 
York.     fL20net. 

This  might  be  called  a  poetical  child- 
study  book.  **  1  have  set  down  these 
verses,"  says  the  author,  *»with  small 
attempt  at  literary  form, —  in  some  cases 
just  as  the  babblings  came  from  the 
children's  lips.  At  times  I  have  found 
Beulah's  unlettered  scrawls  on  the  skirts  of 
her  paper  dolls  or  on  the  shaving  curls 
which  she  wears  when  she  is  a  princess.  I 
have  been  unseen  amanuensis  at  the  tea 
parties  and  games  ;  I  have  played  eaves- 
dropper when  David  hobnobs  with  his 
beloved  Mrs.  O'llara  at  the  windy  clothes- 
line. More  often  I  have  interpreted  the 
dim  fancies  in  the  depths  of  wonderful 
child-eyes." 

The  prologue,  David  and  I,  is  an  ex- 
quisite bit  of  prose  writing,  full  of  feeling 
for  nature,  rich  with  color  painting,  and 
glowing  with  tender  love.  It  tells  of  an 
unconventional  seeking  for  the  place  where 
the  newly  wedded  lovers,  the  artist  and  his 
poet-wife,  were  to  found  their  House  of 
Great  Content.  Established  in  this  house, 
the  children  came  :  Belinda,  John,  David 
and  Benlah,  the  twins,  and  the  Littlest 
One,  who  died.  These  are  the  kings  and 
queens  of  tlie  household.  The  verses 
indited  in  tlie  »»  l>ooks  "  of  Belinda,  John, 
David,  and  Beulah  are  refreshingly  ingen- 
uous. Tliey  have  much  unconscious  humor 
in  them,  too.  John's  compositions,  put  in 
to  fill  up  his  part,  are  rich  .specimens.  The 
pictures  consist  of  charming  portraits  of 
the  children  and  little  head  pieces  at  the 
beginning  of  each  '*  hook."  Although 
grown  people  interested  in  children  may 
get  the  most  enjoyment  from  a  book  like 
this,  older  boys  and  girls,  appreciative  of 
good  turns  in  language  and  of  what  other 
children  think  and  say,  will  like  it.  too. 
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Jack  the  Fire  Dog.      By  Lily  F.  Wessel- 
hoeft.      Illustrated   by   C.    W.    Ashley. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1.00  net. 
With  adventures  of  animals  and  of  chil- 
dren interwoven,  according  to  the  habit  of 
this  writer,  and  with  joy  always  following 
fast  upon  the  heels  of  sorrow  or  disappoint- 
ment, Jack   the    Fire  Dog  is  a  kindly  and 
entertaining  book  for  children.     The  dog- 


tirely  unkinderganen-like,  that  we  rejoice 
in  this  book  to  which  we  can  point  as  one 
truly  representative  of  kindergarten  ideas 
and  methods  in  child  training.  It  is  a 
**  note-book  with  a  purpose,"  written  by  a 
sometime  teacher  of  kindergarten  children 
and  of  kindergarten  normal  students,  after 
her  marriage  and  adoption  of  (or  being 
adopted   by,  as  she  prefers  to  have  it,)  a 


Little,  Brown  d:  Co. 


From  Jack  thb  Fire  I)o«. 


hero.  Jack,  is  perhaps  better  drawn  than 
the  child-characters:  but  he  is  worthy  of 
being  the  center  of  attraction,  and  children 
who  make  his  acquaintance  must  have  a 
friendlier  understanding  of  dogs  in  conse- 
quence. The  pictures  will  give  pleasure, 
especially  those  of  Jack  running  with  the 
tire  engine  and  the  fireman  carrying  the 
blind  boy  out  of  a  burning  building. 

Note-Book   of    an    Adopted    Mother. 

Experience  in   the    Home   Training 

OF  a  Boy.     By  Eleanor  Davids.     E.  P. 

Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.     $1.00  net. 

•*  Kindergarten  *'  is  so  often  brought  into 
discredit  by  having  ideas,  stories,  books, 
and  practices  attributed   to  it  that  are  en- 


five-year-old  boy.  The  records  are  evi- 
dently perfectly  sincere  and  frank,  and 
cover  the  first  year  of  her  experience  in 
training  the  child. 

No  more  illuminating,  explicit,  day  by 
day  setting  forth  of  wise  dealing  with  a 
developing  human  being,  no  better  demon- 
stration  of  discipline  as  **the  treatment 
suited  to  a  learner,"  has  ever  fallen  into 
our  hands ;  and  we  hope  that  many  parents 
and  teachers  will  discover  and  read  it. 
A  Little   Brother   to  the   Bear,  and 

Other  Studies.     By  William  J.  Long. 

Illustrated  by  Charles  Copeland.     Ginn 

&  Co.,  Boston.     91.50. 

Days  and  seasons  spent  in  the  wilds  in 
silent  watchfulness,  following  the  lure  of 
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the  individual  and  unusual,  has  led  Mr. 
Long  to  the  discovery  and  interpretation  of 
many  curious  habits  in  the  animal  world. 
The  facts  here  presented  have  been  selected 
from  many  years'  observations  with  the 
intention  of  bringing  into  notice  strange 
and  unusual  things.  Three  chapters  deal 
with  the  woodcock,  two  with  the  bear,  and 
one  each  with  the  raccoon,  lynx,  and  toad. 
Following  these  are  chapters  entitled  Animal 
Surgery  and  Hunting  without  a  Gun,  to- 
gether with  a  Glossary  of  the  Indian  names 
often  used  to  designate  the  animals.  Not 
a  page  is  uninteresting  either  in  style  or 
substance.  In  fact,  the  book  is  delightful 
throughout,  and  bears  the  impress  of  care- 
ful, restrained  statement.  Pictures  by 
Charles  Copeland  are  lavishly  introduced, 
and  help  to  make  us  feel  personally  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  characters  of  the 
book. 


the  good  execution ;  for  this  miniature 
page  represents  one  of  very  large  size  with 
well-colored  small  pictures,  and  dashes  of 
color  across  the  rhymes.  These  dashes  of 
color  give  a  gay  effect,  but  do  not  interfere 
with  the  reading,  for  the  rhymes  are  printed 
in  very  coarse,  heavy-faced  type  that  is  not 
obscured  by  the  color.  The  little  pictures 
which  take  the  place  of  many  of  the  nouns 
in  the  text  are  the  **  new  feathers  '*  of  this 
Mother  Goose,  and  they  certainly  do  add  a 
charm  to  the  indispensable  old  rhymes. 
The  other  matter  in  the  book  cannot  be 
commended  so  heartily  as  can  the  Mother 
Goose  part,  although  most  of  it  is  well 
enough  in  its  way.  The  Alphabet  of  Ani- 
mals is  better  than  the  Alphabet  of  Birds, 
but  a  little  polishing  would  have  improved 
them  both,  making  them  worthier  their 
place  in  this  attractive,  sure- to-be-popular 
book. 


who  lived  in  a^ 

She  had  so  manyw^ 
She  didnl  know  whaf  to  do; 
She  gave  them  some  broth, 
With  plenty  of^^ZL^ 
And  kissed  ihcmallfondly 
And  sent  fhemfo 


From  Newly  Fkatiikrd.    Oir  Motiikr  <;oo.sk. 


NationaJ  PuhHahing  Co. 

Newly      Featiiekrd.       Our      Mother 
Goose.    National  Publishing  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia.    $1.00. 
The  accompanying  cut  will  give  an  idea 


Letters    from    Plssycatville.     By  S. 

Louise  Patteson.      George   \V.  Jacobs  & 

Co.,  Philadelphia.     80.75  net. 

Two   pet  rats,  Mutfie  and  Buffie,   write 

of  the  plan  of  this   book,  but   no  idea  of      letters  to  their  child-mistresses   who  have 
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gone  to  the  country  for  the  summer ;  five 
kittens  write  to  their  mother,  Madame 
Budge,  after  having  been  taken  away  to 
five  new  homes ;  and  Snowball  and  Topsy, 
two  cat  friends,  write  to  each  other.  A 
child  who  loves  cats  will  find  these  letters 
fascinating,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  his 
sympathy  for  these  little  creatures  made 
more  intelligent  by  the  perusal  of  the  book. 
The  cover  is  very  prepossessing,  being  deco- 
rated with  two  fine  looking  cats  and  some 
of  their  letters.  The  twenty-four  illustra- 
tions are  from  original  photographs.  Mrs. 
Patteson,  the  scribe  of  the  pussycats,  keeps 
a  camera  at  hand,  and  when  she  discovers 
an  unusually  good  pose,  presses  the  button. 


Simpleton,  the  fairy  tale  of  the  Crystal 
Bell,  and  two  of  Drusilla's  negro  stories 
are  of  Mr.  Harris'  best.  Droll  comments 
on  modern  stories  and  story- telling,  and 
lunny  sayings  of  Wally  Wanderoon  and  the 
children,  prevent  the  setting  from  being 
mere  **  connecting  tissue,"  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  books  planned  after  this  fashion. 
The  illustrations  are  by  Karl  Moseley. 

The    Sandman  :    More    Farm   Stories. 

By  William  J.   Hopkins.     Illustrated  by 

Ada  Glendenin  Williamson.     L.  C.  Page 

&Co.,  Boston.     fl.20  net. 

The  former  Sandman    stories  have  evi- 
dently  met  with   approval,  for   here   is  a 


Lizette  and  the  old  woman. 


From  Wallt  Wastderook  Aim  Hib  Stort  Tsllikg  MACHnrx. 
Meavre,  PhilHps  «»  Co. 


Wally  Wanderoon    and    His    Story 

^  Telling  Machine.     By  Joel  Chandler 

Harris.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New 

York.     Postpaid,  11.72  ;  net,  f  1.60. 

Eight  capital  stories  are  here  placed  in  a 

setting  wherein  figure  children  familiar  to 

readers  of  Aaron  in  the  Wild  Woods,  and 

Mr.   Thimble- finger.     The   stories  are  of 

fine,  healthy  savor.      The  tale  of  John  the 


second  volume,  of  the  same  simple,  whole- 
some character,  in  which  tales  of  homely 
country  doings  call  forth  from  little  chil- 
dren all  the  eager  interest  that  the  drama 
calls  forth  from  their  elders. 

Each  story  sets  out  with  the  same  pre- 
amble, for  which  the  child  is  ready  every 
single  time,  rounds  out  at  the  close  with 
something  comfortable  and  pleasant,  and 
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then  stops  abruptly  and  definitely,  as  if  a 
curtain  were  dropi)€d,  with  a  laconic  :  **  And 
that  'sail." 

<«  Warranted  to  wear  well"  might  be 
affirmed  of  botli  stories  and  pictures.  In 
the  latter  there  is  no  obtrusive  aim  to  be 
effective  or  picturesque,  but  only  to  portray 
sincerely  what  the  story  calls  for.  Each  of 
the  twenty-one  stories  has  a  full  page 
illustration  and  there  are  enough  vignettes 
and  marginal  sketches  to  bring  the  number 
of  pictures  up  to  forty. 

The  Stories  of  Peter  and  Ellen.    By 
Gertrude  Smith.     Illustrated  by  E.  Mars 
and  M.  H.  Squire.     Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York.     «1.30net. 
A  pair  of  children  set  in  a  circle  of  ador- 
ing relatives,  who  bestow  ponies  and  play- 
houses and  other  fine  presents  as  freely  as 
they  bestow  loving  epithets  upon  the  chil- 
dren —  this  is  the  familiar  plan  upon  which 
the  stories  of  Peter  and  Ellen  are  made. 
They  are  not  so  over-sweet  and  over-repeti- 
tious as  are  some  of  the  stories  of  pairs  of 
children  sent  out  by  this  writer,  and  this, 
in  our  opinion,  will  make  them  more  accept- 
able to  Ihe  little   folk   and  less  cloying  to 
those   who  read   the  stories   aloud.      The 
pictures  are  softly  gay  in  color  and  excellent 
in  drawing. 

Jane  and  John  ;  Their  Plays,  Picnics, 
AND  Parties.  By  Eli/.abeth  Polhemus. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  f  1.50  net. 
Jane  and  John  are  res^MJctively  seven  and 
five  years  old,  and  this  volume  will  appeal 
most  to  children  of  those  ages.  Notwith- 
standing the  slang  used  by  the  children, 
and  evidently  put  into  their  mouths  so  that 
their  speech  should  seem  more  **  natural," 
the  book  is  better  than  many  that  are 
addressed  to  children  of  seven  and  under, 
the  stories  being  lively  in  tone  and  full  of 
action,  and  .Jane  and  John  not  goody- 
goody  nor  yet  naughty  in  such  ways  as 
would  supply  bad  examples  to  the.  children 
who  read  or  hear  the  stories.  The  text 
decorations  and  six  full  page  illustrations 
in  color  are  from  drawings  by  Charles  E. 
Ileil.  The  book  contains  over  three  hun- 
dred pages. 

Innocent  Industries,  or  Kindergarten 
Tales  for  Industrious  Infants.  By 
Oscar  von  Gottschalck.  R.  H.  Russell, 
New  York,     fl.25. 

The  sub-title  will  be  seen  at  once,  on 
glancing  at  the  book,  to  be  used  only  jok- 
ingly ;  for  the  broad  burles<iue  of  the  pic- 
tures and  the  **  slanguage  ''  of  the  text  are 
entirely   out  of  the  realm  of  the  young 


child *s  .understanding.  A  strictly  descrip- 
tive title  would  be  :  Humanity  and  Labor 
Vulgarized.  The  extravagant  disfigure- 
ments in  the  illustrations,  and  the  jokes 
about  shady  transactions  in  cotton,  oil,  and 
tobacco,  are  unfit  to  be  put  before  children, 
and  not  worth  while  for  anybody. 

TwiLiciHT   Tales   Told   to   Tiny   Tots. 

By  Anita  D.  Rosecrans.     T.  Y.  Croweli 

&  Co.,  New  York.     ^0.50  net. 

These  are  scraps  of  stories,  mostly  of  an 
emasculated  and  unoriginal  order. 

The  Child's  Book  of  Knowledge.  By 
Harry  Rountree.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.     81.50. 

**  Large  size  and  small  value  '*  sums  up 
our  impressions  of  this  book.  The  text  is 
of  this  order  :  *♦  A  Noun  is  the  name  of  a 
Person,  Animal,  Place  or  Thing,  as : 
Tommy  and  the  little  Bear  went  to  Ani- 
mal Land  in  a  Tub."  This  bit  of  knowl- 
edge faces  a  picture  showing  the  tub  and 
the  voyagers.  At  the  third  definition  (of 
an  adjective)  Tommy,  sensible  child,  **  be- 
came tirf'ii  and  went  home.'*  The  animals 
and  definitions  keep  on  for  about  a  hun- 
dred pages.  When  grammatical  definitions 
are  discarded,  geographical  are  taken  up. 
The  pictures,  all  in  black  and  white,  are 
cleverly  executed,  but  the  fun  seems  very 
artificial. 

The  GoLLiwo<iG*8  Circus.  By  Florence 
K.  Upton.  Verses  by  Bertha  Upton. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 
81 .50  net. 

Eight  Golliwogg  books  are  completed  by  " 
the  appearance  of  thisone,  and  yet  the  charac- 
ters are,  if  anything,  fresher  and  livelier  than 
ever,  and  the  verses  more  natural  and  droll. 
The  pictures  of  kind  old  Golliwogg  and 
those  gentle  yet  spirited  girls,  the  Dutch 
dolls,  are  truly  remarkable  for  their  visiriety 
of  action,  expression,  and  harmony  of 
color.  Comicality  without  coarseness  is 
here  achieved. 

The  Little  Owls  at  Red  Gates.  By 
Ella  Farman  Pratt.  Pictures  by  Edith 
Francis  Foster.  Dana,  Estes  &  Co., 
Boston.     80.60  net. 

The  good  idea  of  mixing  picture-writing 
with  printed  words  has  brought  forth  a 
number  of  rebus  books  for  little  children 
thia  year.  Among  the  best  of  these  must 
be  counted  The  Little  Owls  at  Red  (jate, 
for  the  tiny  pictures  are  graphic  and  will 
be  easily  **  read  "  by  the  children,  while  the 
stories,  simple  as  they  are,  are  concerned 
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with  lively  incidents  in  owl-life  and  child- 
life,  such  as  will  surely  be  entertaining. 

A  Bunch  of  Keys.  By  Margaret  John- 
son. Illustrated  by  Jessie  Walcott.  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.00 
net. 

Miss  Johnson  is  an  adept  at  rebus  stories, 
and  these  are  very  good  —  text,  pictures, 
and  all.  Kindergartners  will  find  The  Story 
of  Lily  the  Pig  suitable  for  telling  to  their 
youngest  children  in  connection  with  the 
mother-play  of  The  Fishes,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  un happiness  caused  by  unnatural 
environment.  The  drawings  of  the  chief 
objects  could  be  made  on  the  blackboard 
with  the  broad  side  of  the  chalk,  either 
beforehand  or  at  the  time  of  telling,  accord- 
ing to  the  skill  of  the  teacher.  The  Story 
of  the  Blue  Band-Box  is  a  lively  one  to  use 
in  playing  Stage-coach. 

Twelve  Picture  Books  for  Children. 

By  W.  \V.  Denslow.     G.  W.  Dillingham 

&    Co.,     New    York,    N.     Y.       Paper, 

80.25;  linen,  ^0.50. 

Gorgeous  in  scarlet,  orange,  and  green, 
set  off  by  black  and  white,  the  Denslow  pic- 
ture books  of  this  year  make  a  fine  show : 
but  upon  examination  the  books  are  disap- 
pointing. The  ideas  of  the  illustrator  and 
editor  as  expressed  in  talking  about  his 
books  are  good.  The  need  does  exist  for 
some  **  expurgation  "  of  childhood  classics; 
but  these  books  do  not  show  the  keen  dis- 
crimination of  values  nor  the  restraint  in 
remodehng  the  ancient  treasures  that  is 
requisite  for  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  task. 

The  Old  Mother  Hubbard  book  is  the 
one  out  of  the  dozen  that  we  would  select 
as  wholly  to  be  recommended.  It  pictures 
Dame  Hubbard  as  a  cheery,  dressy  old  lady, 
and  the  dog  is  not  over-grotesque  as  are 
many  figures  in  the  other  books.  Fun  and 
action  and  well-harmonized  although  strik- 
ing colors  enliven  every  page.  The  good 
old  rhyme  will  delight  children  more  than 
«ver  in  this  gay  dress. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.,  Boston. 
The  Children's  Book.  Edited  by  Horace 
E.  Scudder.  f2.50  net.  The  Curious 
Book  of  Birds.  By  Abbie  Farwell  Brown. 
$1.10  net. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  New  York.  Note 
Book  of  an  Adopted  Mother.  By 
Eleanor  Davids.     11.00  net.     The  Dew 


Babies.  By  Helen  Broadbent.  ^.00. 
The  Child's  Book  of  Knowledge.  By 
Harry  Rountree.  fl.50.  A  Bunch  of 
Keys.  By  Margaret  Johnson.  $1.00 
net. 

A.  C.  McClurq  and  Co.,  Chicago.  The 
Spiuner  Family.  By  Alice  Jean  Pat- 
terson. $1.00  net.  The  Star  Fairies. 
Ry  Edith  Ogden   Harrison:      $1.25  net. 

Art  Craft  Supply  Co.,  Chicago.     How 
to  Do  It  Series.     By  T.  Vernette  Morse.  * 
Book   III.,    Chip   Carving;    Book    IV., 
Bead  Work.     25  cents  each. 

The  Saalfield  Publishing  Co.,  Akron, 
O.  The  Wonderful  Electric  Elephant. 
By  Frances  Trego,  Montgomery.  $1.50. 
Billy  VV^hiskers'  Kids.  By  Frances  Trego 
Montgomery.     $1.00. 

Dana,  Estes  and  Co.,  Boston.  The 
Green  Satin  Gown.  By  Laura  E.  Rich- 
ards. $0.75  net.  More  Five  Minute 
Stories.  By  Laura  E.  Richards.  $1.00 
net.  The  Little  Owls  at  Red  Gates. 
By  Ella  Farman  Pratt.  $0.60.  Chatter- 
box for  1903.     $0.90  net. 

Rogers  and  Eastman,  Cleveland,  O. 
Hawthorn  and  Lavender.  A  Song 
Cycle.  Words  from  the  poems  of  W.  E. 
Henley.  Music  by  Fanny  Snow  Knowl- 
ton.     $0.75. 

GiNN  and  Co.,  Boston.  The  Jones 
Readers.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  By 
L.  H.  Jones. 

Doubled  AY,  Page  and  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  The  ^tory  of  My  Life.  By  Helen 
Keller.     $1 .50  net. 

National  Publishing  Co.,  Philadephia, 
Pa.  Newly  Feathered.  Our  Mother 
Goose.     By  Newton  H.  Jones.     $1.00. 

D.  Appleton  and  Co.  First  Book  in 
Hygiene.     By  W.  O.  Krohn. 

Clayton  F.  SummyCo.,  Chicago.  Music- 
Education,  Second  Book.  By  Calvin  B. 
Cady. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  New  York. 
The  Golliwogg's  Circus.  By  Bertha 
Upton  and  Florence  K.  Upton.  $1.50 
net.  The  Crimson  Fairy  Book.  By 
Andrew  Lang.     $1.60  net. 

Rand,  McNally  and  Co.,  Chicago. 
King  Arthur  and  His  Knights.  By 
Maude  L.  Radford.     $0.50. 

George  W.  Jacobs,  Philadelphia^  Pa. 
Letters  from  Pussycatville.  By  S.  Louise 
Patteson. 
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Little,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Boston.  Robin 
Hood.  By  Eva  March  Tappan.  fl.50 
net.  Jane  and  John.  By  Elizabeth 
Polhemus.  $1.50  net.  The  Golden 
Windows.   By  Laura  E.  Richards.  $1.50. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Co.,  New 
York.  Bfble  Stories  for  Young  People. 
By  Sarah  E.  Dawes.  $0.60.  iEsop*8 
Fables.  Edited  by  J.  W.  McSpadden. 
$0.60.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  By 
John  Bunyan.  $0.60.  Tales  from 
Shakespeare.  By  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb.  $0.60.  The  Truth  about  Santa 
Claus.  By  Charlotte  M.  Vaile.  $0.40 
net.  Jim  Crow's  Language  lessons. 
By  Julia  Darrow  Cowles.  $0.50  net. 
Twilight  Tales  Told  to  Tiny  Tots.  By 
Anita  D.  Rosecrans.  $0.50  net.  Sheba. 
By  Anna  Chapin  Ray.  $0.60.  How 
the  Two  Ends  Met.  By  Mary  F. 
Leonard.  $0.60  net.  The  Mislaid  Uncle. 
By  Evelyn  Raymond.  $0.60  net.  The 
Little  Foresters.  By  Clarence  Hawkes. 
$0.60  net. 

George  W.  Jacobs  and  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. Letters  from  Pussycatville.  By 
S.  Louise  Patteson.     $0.75  net. 


The  Saalfield  Publishing  Co.,  Akron^ 
O.  ^sop's  Fables  in  Rhyme  for  Chil- 
dren. By  Richardson  I.  White  and  Mar- 
garet D.  Longley.  $1.25.  Jewel  Story 
Book.     By  Florence  A.  Evans.     $0.60. 

Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston.  A  Little  Brother 
to  the  Bear.    By  William  J.  Long.  $1.50. 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS  IN  RECENT 
PERIODICALS. 

The  Character  and  Charm  of  Chil- 
dren. By  Fanny  Ogden  Ide.  The  Out- 
look. October  24.  Melchizedek*s  Day. 
By  Nora  A.  Smith.  The  Outlook.  Oc- 
tober 31. 

The  School.  By  Charles  W.  Eliot.  At- 
lantic Monthly.     November. 

Alcott  as  a  Pioneer  Educator.  By 
Annie  R.  Marble.  Education.  Novem- 
ber. 

What  Do  Teachers  Read?  By  Mary  D. 
Pretlow,  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite,  and 
Alice  Wilde.  Educational  Review.  No- 
vember. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

Items  of  newt  and  reports  of  the  work  for  the  newt  departments  are  solicited  from  kinderfourt- 
■en  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Copy  should  be  received  before  the  tenth  of  the  month  to  insure 
Dsertion  in  the  next  issue. 


Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Oc- 
NewHomeof  tober  27,  occurred  the  dedi- 
«iider^arteii  cation  of  the  William  U. 
^"i"^  Jackson  Memorial  Institute, 
^^^^^  '  the  new  home  of  the  Indiana 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Train- 
ing School.  Although  the  school  was  in- 
corporated tweuty>one  years  ago,  it  has 
never  had  a  permanent  or  suitable  building. 
Throughout  its  existence  it  has  rivaled  the 
wanderings  of  Ulysses,  having  moved 
twenty-eight  times  and  occupied  seventeen 
different  buildings. . 

The  present  edifice  was  erected  by  its 
friends,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Jackson,  who, 
by  his  lovable  nature,  lifelong  devotion  to 
children,  and  patriarchal  character  in  the 
city  had  made  such  a  monument  fitting. 


The  new  building  stands  on  high,  open 
ground,  on  the  edge  of  the  residence  dis- 
trict. Its  materials  are  stone  and  pressed 
brick,  its  proportions  are  large,  its  archi- 
tecture is  simple  and  substantial.  It  ia 
well  planned  and  fully  equipped  for  the 
work. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  school  library, 
and  quarters  of  the  superintendent,  faculty, 
and  pose  graduate  students.  On  the  second 
are  the  large  assembly  hall  and  the  model 
kindergarten.  The  third  floor  is  devoted 
to  recitation  rooms.  The  fourth  containa 
the  gymnasium,  with  its  dressing  rooms 
and  shower  baths,  and  the  studio.  In  the 
basement  are  the  rooms  devoted  to  domes- 
tic training,  which  is  a  required  part  of 
the  normal  course  —  a  well  equipped  labora- 
tory kitchen,  complete  dining  room,  and 
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bed  room.  The  decorations  and  furnish- 
ings have  beet)  chosen  with  the  utmost 
care.  The  walls  are  tinted  in  water  color, 
with  burlap  dadoes  in  harmonious  contrast. 
Ten  pictures  have  been  hung,  and  these 
representative  of  the  best  art.  Hugs, 
mantels,  and  palms  modify  the  austerity 
of  the  place,  which  has  been  planned  to 
combine  simplicity  with  good  taste,  utility 
wiili  aesthetic  culture.  The  effect  is 
spacious,  comfortable,  and  pleasing% 

Although  the  school  has  never  lacked 
students,  and  has  grown  steadily  in  spite  of 
cramped  and  ill-suited  external  conditions, 
it  enters  its  new  quarters  with  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  its  enlarged  facilities  and 
high  aspirations  for  its  future. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A  good  work  is  being  done 
Best  Cottage  .  ^^^  Cincinnati  Kindergar- 
ten  i  raining  be hool  through 
its  Students *Club  which  is  composed  of  all 
persons  actively  engaged  in  the  school, — 
faculty,  board  members  who  participate  in 
any  way,  directors,  and  students.  In 
addition  to  the  monthly  meeting  for  busi- 
ness and  social  affairs,  the  undergraduates 
hold  a  weekly  service  of  fifteen  minutes  at 
which  time  various  ministers  and  educators 
speak.  The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  work 
for  the  training  school  first  and  then  for 
mothers.  The  poorest  mothers  are  sent  to 
the  Fresh  Air  Farm  and  the  next  grade, 
who  can  pay  a  little,  to  Rest  Cottage,  a 
summer  home  for  women  and  children, 
ideally  situated  near  New  Richmond,  over- 
looking the  beautiful  Kentucky  hills  and 
Ohio  river. 

The  cottage  is  maintained  by  the  club  and 
is  loaned  for  a  two  weeks*  vacation  to  the 
various  groups  of  mothers  throughout  the 
city. 

The  women  keep  house  on  the  coopera- 
tive plan,  their  weekly  expenses  averaging 
a  dollar  and  a  half  for  each  person. 

Through  the  generosity  of  friends,  the 
club  has  been  able  to  furnish  the  cottage 
and  carry  on  the  work  successfully  thus  far, 
and  as  each  season  advances  a  growing 
demand  is  found  for  just  such  accommoda- 
tions, where  mothers  with  their  little  ones 
may  take  a  two  weeks'  outing,  and  in  a 
measure  be  self-supporting. 

Cambrid^,  iCaas. 

The  Mothers'  Club  of  the 
Wellington  and  Gannett 
schools,  Columbia  street,  held 
their  annual  *<  fathers'  night  *'  in  the  Wel- 
lington school  hall,  October  23.  About 
four  hundred  were  present. 

The   club   is  composed  of  the  mothers 


"  Fmtbera 
Nigbt." 


whose  children  are  or  have  been  pupils  in 
the  kindergarten  branches  of  both  schools. 
They  meet  once  a  month  to  confer  with  the 
teachers  in  regard  to  what  has  been  done  by 
the  children,  and  to  listen  to  talks  and  sug- 
gestions upon  what  is  best  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  children,  both  in  and  out  of 
school.  It  is  composed  of  about  fifty  mem- 
bers, and  has  the  following  officers :  Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  Josephine  Walsh ;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Nellie  Carr ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Diehl. 

The  <*  fathers'  night"  consisted  of  an 
entertainment  with  addresses  and  a  col- 
lation, followed  by  a  reception  tendered 
to  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  kinder- 
garten branches.  The  hall  was  decorated 
with  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  surrounding 
the  stage  were  a  large  numl)er  of  ferns  and 
other  hothouse  plants. 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

Since  November  9,  1901, 
MTemeat!^]^^  Davenport  Kindergarten 
Association  has  maintained 
one  public  kindergarten,  started  in  the  old 
Fourteenth  Street  Methodist  Church.  At 
the  time  of  the  tearing  down  of  the  build- 
ing, it  was  moved  to  a  store  on  Harrison 
street,  where  the  enrollment  was  limited  to 
thirty-six  children,  sixteen  being  turned 
away  on  account  of  lack  of  room. 

In  September,  1902,  thanks  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  pastor  and  the  people,  a  more 
spacious  room  was  secured  in  St.  Paul's 
Lutheran  Church,  where  the  kindergarten 
was  conducted  throughout  the  year. 

The  Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute  co- 
operates with  the  director.  Miss  Hertha 
Petersen,  in  the  training  of  young  women 
for  the  kindergarten. 

The  kindergarten  is  supported  by  sub- 
scription. Parents  of  each  of  the  children 
in  the  kindergarten  are  asked  to  pay  in  sub- 
scriptions proportioned  to  their  ability,  be- 
sides five  cents  per  week  for  materials  used. 
Further  expense  is  met  by  outside  contri- 
bution. 

The  object  of  the  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion is  to  work  toward  the  establishment  of 
kindergartens  as  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system. 

In  June,  1903,  the  request  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  use  of  a  room  in  Number 
Nine  school  was  granted  by  the  school  board, 
and  in  September  the  kindergarten  was 
opened  there  with  about  fifty  children. 

The  officers  are :  President,  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Shaffer;  vice-president,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Bur- 
bank;  treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  Riepe ;  corre- 
sponding secretary.  Miss  Ilertha  Petersen  ; 
secretary,  Mrs.  C.  R.  McCandless. 
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Chicaco,  Illinois. 

.- «-.  ^  ^  -  Chicago  kindereartuers 
Houtel'^  may  well  be  proud  of  their 
<*  kindergarten  bouses  " 
where  kindergartners,  teachers  or  students, 
young  or  old,  native  or  foreign,  are  always 
made  at  home  and  welcome,  provided  with 
fine  food  and.  shelter  at  a  cost  purely 
nominal,  immediately  surrounaea  with 
friends. 

There  are  a  number  of  such  horuses  in 
Europe,  and  in  America  they  are  springing 
up  in  all  directions.  Fort  Worth,  Texas  ; 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans,  Louisville,  Pittsburgh,  in  all 
these  cities  the  kindergarten  houses  may 
be  found  in  active  operation  nowadays,  and 
each  and  every  kindergartner  in  existence 
is  welcome  in  them  all. 

In  Chicago  there  are  two  such  houses. 
Gertrude  House,  the  home  and  scene  of 
operation  of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  In- 
stitute, now  at  40  Scott  street,  began  its 
work  over  ten  years  ago.  For  Gertrude 
House  is  claimed  not  only  priority  in  this 
kind  of  work,  but  that  it  is  actually  the 
only  house  of  its  kind  in  existence.  It  is  a 
home,  a  real  home  for  over  sixty  women 
yearly,  and  it  receives  and  constitutes  a 
pleasant  temporary  home  for  many  others. 
The  heads  and  authorities  of  (^ertrude 
House  make  a  specialty  of  training  workers 
for  the  social  settlements,  although  the 
training  for  public  and  private  school  work 
is  by  no  means  neglected.  Mrs.  Mary 
Boomer  Page,  Miss  Amalie  Hofer,  and  Miss 
Caroline  C.  Croiiise  are  the  resident  direc- 
tors, and  each  one  is  a  kindergarten  and 
home-making  specialist  in  one  or  several 
lines. 

Marienthal  House,  the  home  of  the  Chi- 
cago Kindergarten  College  students,  is 
situatf'd  at  3715  Langley  avenue,  thus  pro- 
viding a  pleasant  cooperative  home  on  the 
south  side  for  thirty-six  other  devoted  stu- 
dents and  adherents  of  the  kindergarten. 

Miss  Josephine  Button  is  the  superin- 
tendent, and  Marienthal  House,  while  con- 
ducted on  a  little  different  basis  from  that 
of  (iertrude  House,  the  school  and  practice 
work  of  the  students  being  carried  on 
away  from  the  dormitory  precincts,  is  no 
less  a  beautiful  and  unusual  home. 

In  both  the  Chicago  kindergarten  houses 
some  active  cooperation  in  the  work  of 
housekeeping  and  home-making  is  required 
of  each  and  every  resident,  and  this  from 
other  than  purely  economic  reasons.  The 
home  spirit  is  most  ardently  sought  after 
and  adjudged  most  valuable  by  the  authori- 
ties back  of  each  institution,  and  the  work 
done  by  the  students,  believed  and  intended 


to  be  strongly  conducive  to  this  spirit,  is 
precisely  that  which  would  be  performed  by 
the  affectionate  and  conscientious  daughter 
of  a  comfortable  private  home. 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Officers  of  the  Brooklyn 
First  Meeting  Kindergarten  Union  for  the 
Of  the  Year,  year  1903-1904  are:  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Mary  H.  Waterman;  first  vice- 
president,  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Skinner;  sec- 
ond vice-president,  Miss  Etta  M.  Wilson ; 
secretary.  Miss  Mary  Constantine ;  treas- 
urer. Miss  Ida  W.  Aikman. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  Pratt 
Institute  Kindergarten  House,  Tuesday 
evening,  October  20.  A  large  number  of 
members  were  present.  Mrs.  Ada  M. 
Locke  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of 
her  impressions  of  the  summer  schools 
abroad  and  contrasted  their  methods  with 
those  of  our  own  country. 

Miss  A.  E.  Fitts  and  Miss  Fanniebelle 
Curtis  also  gave  some  delightful  summer 
reminiscences  and  Miss  F.  A.  Wood  sang  a 
group  of  songs.  The  plan  of  work  for  the 
year  was  outlined  by  Miss  Waterman  and 
nineteen  new  members  were  elected.  At 
the  close  of  the  meeting  there  was  an  in- 
formal reunion  and  all  enjoyed  examining 
a  fine  collection  of  Japanese  photographs 
and  prints. 

Mary  Constantine,  Secretnrt/. 


Annual 
Reports, 


Honolulu,  H.  T. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Free  Kindergarten  and 
Children's  Aid  Association 
held  October  2,  reports  were  read  from  the 
city's  six  kindergartens,  and  from  those  on 
all  the  islands.  These  indicate  an  increase 
in  the  popularity  of  the  kindergarten,  which 
was  also  shown  by  the  appropriations  of  the 
legislature.  A  large  kindergarten  is  to  be 
started  next  year. 

During  the  past  year  the  kindergartners 
have  devoted  themselves  extensively  to  the 
teaching  of  practical  housework,  such  as 
sewing,  washing,  mending,  etc.,  upon  the 
whole,  teaching  the  children  in  a  general 
way  to  assist  their  mothers  4n  the  keeping 
of  the  homes.  The  mothers*  meetings  have 
been  a  success,  an  increasing  interest  being 
taken  in  them  by  the  mothers,  whose  little 
ones  attend  the  kindergartens.  An  instance 
was  cited  where  the  father  of  a  kindergar- 
ten child  painted  the  building's  floor.  The 
paint  used  for  this  was  paid  for  by  the 
children. 

The  mothers  have  accompanied  the  chil- 
dren on  their  excursions  this  summer. 

The  financial  question  seems  to  be  the 
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greatest  ditticulty  which  the  kindergartners 
have  to  encounter  at  present.  Donations 
have  been  received  from  various  friends, 
but  there  is  still  an  evident  lack  of  funds. 

In  order  to  partially  overcome  this  diffi- 
oultj,  several  plans  have  been  made  for 
entertainments. 

A  report  was  read  from  Mrs.  Thompson, 
who  has  charge  of  the  sanitary  work  iii 
connection  with  the  kindergartens,  which 
have  all  been  equipped  with  medicine  clos- 
ets. Dr.  Waterhouse  has  rendered  mate- 
rial assistance  in  this  department  of  the 
work,  and  the  Board  of  Health  has  also 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  matter. 

Mrs.'  A.  B.  Wood  was  elected  president 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Octo- 
^lumnae  ^^j,    jy^  ^^j^    Alumnae    Asso- 

MeeUng.  ciation   of  the   Philadelphia 

Training  School  for  Kindergartners  held 
its  meeting  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ethel 
Burnham  Worcester,  one  of  its  members. 

There  was  a  short  business  meeting,  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the 
Gifts,  by  Miss  (leraldine  O'Grady  of  Teach- 
ers College,  New  York.  The  basis  of  the 
talk  was  some  practical  suggestions  on  the 
use  of  the  Gifts.  Miss  O 'Grady  emphasized 
strongly  the  importance  of  letting  the  chil- 
dren experiment  freely,  and  make  discover- 
ies for  themselves.  It  is  only  by  doing  the 
thing  for  ourselves  we  gain  the  needed 
experience.  We  learn  how  to  teach  by 
teaching;  we  learn  how  to  do  by  doing. 
She  also  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  necessity 
of  repetition.  It  is  not  by  doing  the  thing 
once  or  twice,  but  over  and  over  again  that 
the  idea  becomes  fixed. 

Although  the  day  was  very  stormy,  the 
attendance  was  large,  and  the  occasion  a 
most  enjoyable  one  under  the  kind  hospi- 
tality of  our  hostess. 

Helen  Grice, 

Secretari/. 

Dubuque,  Iowa.  «,     , 

The  meeting  of  the  Moth- 
I^eture  Course  g^'  Club  of  the  Lincoln 
for  Mothers.  kindergarten,  held  in  Octo- 
ber, was  productive  of  good  results,  and 
the  mothers  are  banded  together  for  another 
year  of  work.  The  director  of  the  kinder- 
garten. Miss  Elsie  Tbach,  will  deliver  a 
lecture  to  the  mothers  at  each  meeting,  a 
talk  dealing  with  the  mother  plays  which 
underlie  the  philosophy  of  the  child-study. 
The  women  of  the  city  are  taking  up  the 
work  in  earnest,  and  are  taking  a  course  in 
the  art,  studying  the  songs  and  mother 
plays,  in  order  to  keep  in  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  thoughts  being  carried  out 


in  the  kindergarten.  Many  new  ideas  were 
suggested  for  the  winter's  work,  but  the 
study  of  the  training  met  with  the  general 
approbation  of  the  mothers,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, it  will  be  given  to  them  under  the 
skilled  direction  of  a  competent  instructor 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  given  to  the 
young  women  of  the  training  classes. 

The  mothers  are  also  to  make  a  stnidy  of 
the  songs  in  connection  with  the  work.  A 
program  will  be  rendered  each  time  of 
meeting. 

The  officers  are  :  President,  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Langworthy;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Ulber; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Howie ;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Kintzinger. 

Hartford,  Connecticut. 

The  annual  meeting  of 
Meeting  of  ^he  Connecticut  Valley  Kin- 
tbe  Connect'    -  .  .      .   •^ 


icttt  Valley 


dergarten   Association   was 


Kindergar-  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  South  school  at 
ten  Associa-  Hartford,  on  Saturday,  No- 
tion, vember  7.  The  kindergart- 
ners were  welcomed  by 
Principal  Charles  H.  Keyes  of  the  South 
school,  who  gave  a  short  talk  on  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Kindergartens  upon  Ele- 
mentary Education.  This  was  followed 
by  a  round  table  on  Children's  Gardens, 
opened  by  Miss  Margaret  Laidlaw  of 
Hartford.  Papers  were  read  by  Mrs. 
Ellen  C.  Ilall,  New  Haven,  and  Miss 
Neva  Nash,  Hartford.  A  paper  prepared 
by  Miss  Georgiana  Minor,  South  Man- 
chester, was  read  by  Miss  Anne  B.  Wil- 
son, Hartford.  Director  H.  D.  Heming- 
w^ay  of  the  Hartford  School  of  Horticul- 
ture gave  practical  points  in  regard  to 
summer  gardens  and  children's  farming. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Miss  Caro- 
line T.  Haven  of  the  Ethical  Cultxire 
Schools  of  New  York  gave  an  interesting 
address  on  Occupations,  illustrating  her 
talk  with  various  articles  which  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools  had 
made.  Other  exhibits  of  work  were 
shown  and  explained  by  kindergartners 
and  a  general  discussion  followed. 

In  a  separate  room.  Miss  Bertha  Cor- 
bet te  of  the  Chicago  Art  League  and  Miss 
Eleanor  E.  Linden,  had  an  exhibition  of 
water-color  paintings. 

Officers  elected  for  the  year  were: 
President,  Miss  Hattie  Twichell,  Spring- 
field, Mass. ;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  Graves, 
Willimantic,  Ct.,  and  Miss  Margaret  E. 
Smith,  Florence,  Mass.;  secretary.  Miss 
Minnie  Littlefield,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
treasurer.  Miss  Alice  S.  Hawkins,  Hart- 
ford, Ct.;  auditor,  Miss  Edith  L.  Cook, 
Hartford,  Ct. ;  executive  coitv\ii\\\ftfc^^Ye& 
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Emilie  Poulsson,  Leicester,  Mass.,  Miss 
Margaret  C.  Laidlaw,  Hartford,  Ct.,  Miss 
Jessie  Scranton,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  Miss 
Batchelder,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

St.  Louit,  Missouri. 

^,  ,  The  October  meeting  of 

Culture  **'^  ^*-  ^^"^^  Froebel  So- 

Then  'and  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^*  *^^  ^^y* 
Now**'  nian     Crow    Kindergarten, 

October  31.  A  large  assem- 
bly listened  to  an  interesting  address  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Hogan  Ludlum  on  Physical 
Culture,  Then  and  Now.  Mrs.  Ludlum 
began  by  giving  a  definition  of  gymnas- 
tics from  the  standpoint  of  the  Germans 
and  the  Swedes.  With  the  Germans, 
gymnastics  is  a  system  of  exercises  hav- 
ing bodily  perfection  for  its  aim,  and 
with  the  Swedes  it  is  a  system  of  move- 
ments in  harmony  with  the  conditions 
and  needs  of  the  organism.  She  spoke 
of  the  joy  of  the  Greeks  at  the  birth  of 
a  son,  and  gave  a  r6sum6  of  the  Greek 
boy's  life.  His  first  years  were  spent  in 
the  nursery,  under  the  supervision  of 
mother  and  nurse,  and  at  the  age  of 
seven  he  was  transferred  to  a  teacher 
whose  aim  was  to  develop  the  child  both 
physically  and  mentally.  She  spoke  at 
length  of  the  Spartan  boy's  life,  the 
whole  aim  being  to  harden  the  lads  and 
have  them  attain  the  greatest  possible 
fikill  and  endurance,  in  consequence  of 
which  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  de- 
velopment  of   the   intellect.    The   boys 


were  subjected  to  severe  physical  train- 
ing. The  highest  ambition  of  a  Spartan 
was  to  become  a  great  warrior,  and  their 
women  must  be  fitted  to  become  the 
mothers  of  such.  The  women  of  the 
upper  classes  were  compelled  to  attend 
gymnasiums,  slaves  doing  the  hard  work. 
In  Athens  the  state  provided  a  private 
institution  for  physical  training.  Mind 
and  body  were  harmoniously  developed. 
At  eighteen  every  boy  took  an  oath"  to 
leave  the  state  in  a  better  condition  than 
that  in  which  he  found  it.  In  the  gym- 
nasium, places  for  recreation  and  repose 
were  provided.  Their  gymnastics  bore 
some  resemblance  to  ours.  In  regard  to 
the  "now":  "We  need  an  American  sys- 
tem for  Americans.  The  principal  thing 
is  to  learn  the  great  lesson  of  ^et  go.' 
Physical  education,  bom  of  athleticism, 
is  being  carried  to  excess.  Its  purpose  is 
solely  the  health  of  body  and  mind.  The 
greatest  need  is  for  physical  training 
during  the  first  years  of  the  child's  life. 
Proper  exercises  are  good  for  digestion, 
circulation,  etc.,  nourishing  and  stimu- 
lating the  action  of  the  brain,  and  bring- 
ing out  the  moral  self,  clearer,  purer, 
and  stronger.  Now,  as  then,  exercises 
are  given  to  harden  the  body  and  give 
self-control."  At  the  close  of  the  address 
at  the  request  of  the  president.  Miss  Mary 
C.  McCulloch,  Mrs.  Ludlum  gave  practi- 
cal illustrations  of  how  to  walk,  stand, 
sit,  etc.  Frances  K.  Campbell, 

Secretary. 


ITEMS   OF   INTEREST. 


During  the  present  year  a  new  build- 
ing for  the  practice  school  and  kinder- 
garten, to  be  oi»ened  in  connection  with 
the  normal  department  of  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity, Georgia,  will  be  erected  on  the 
campus.  The  completion  of  the  fund  for 
this  purpose  occurred  last  May,  when 
George  Foster  Peabody  furnished  $5,000, 
the  General  Education  Board  $5,000,  and 
friends  of  the  institution  $5,000  more, 
obtained  largely  through  the  solicitations 
of  Chaplain  Edward  T.  Ware.  This  is 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Atlanta,  and  its 
efforts  for  the  higher  education  of  se- 


lected negro  youth  have  been  crowned 
with  distinguished  success. 

One  of  the  gratifying  features  of  this 
year's  school  work  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  is 
the  fact  that  the  kindergartners  of  the 
city  schools  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
holding  mothers'  meetings  in  the  school- 
houses  throughout  the  city  where  there 
are  kindergartens.  The  meetings  are 
held  weekly  in  alternating  districts. 

Miss  Margaret  Leonard,  one  of  the 
workers  at  the  Social  Settlement  of 
Kingsley  House,  is  in  charge  of  the  New 
Orleans    Free    Kindergarten    Training 
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School,  which  has  its  quarters  in  the  set- 
tlement comer  of  Annunciation  and 
Erato  streets.  There  are  now  ^ve  kinder- 
gartens operated  by  the  New  Orleans 
Free  Kindergarten  Association. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  is  now  conducting 
the  very  interesting  experiment  of  test- 
ing the  kindergarten  in  connection  with 
the  public  schools.  The  plan  was  formed 
by  City  Superintendent  J.  M.  Coughlin. 
He  did  not  think  there  would  at  first  be 
much  demand  for  the  kindergarten,  so  it 
was  arranged  that  only  three  rooms 
should  be  set  aside  for  the  work  and  but 
three  kindergartners  engaged,  each  to 
manage  no  more  than  tnirty-five  children. 
The  results  already  have  shown  that  at 
least  thirty  kindergartners  and  thirty 
large  rooms  would  be  needed  to  accommo- 
date all.  It  is  expected  that  for  next 
year  the  board  will  endeavor  to  have  a 
thorough  kindergarten  system  established 
through  the  city. 

The  fifty-first  annual  session  of  the 
Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association 
meets  in  Ann  Arbor,  December  29-31. 
Miss  Clara  Mingins,  Detroit,  is  chairman 
of  the  kindergarten  section  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  McCrickctt,  Bay  City,  secre- 
tary. The  program  follows:  Theme, 
Music;  1.  Paper  on  the  Educational 
Value  of  Music;  2.  Musical  Interpreta- 
tion, Miss  Julia  E.  Younge ;  3.  Rhythm 
Work,  Miss  Grace  Atkinson,  instructor 
in  kindergarten  department  of  the  De- 
troit Normal  School;  4.  Value  of  Sense 
Training,  Miss  Emma  IT.  Vietz,  instruct- 
or in  Detroit  Normal  School.  The  papers 
on  Interpretation  of  Rhythm  Work,  and 
Sense  Training  are  to  be  illustrated  by 
work  with  children. 

Public  School  No.  6,  Manhattan,  is  to 
have  a  farm  garden  next  year.  The 
school  has  a  playground  in  a  lot  on 
Eighty-sixth  street  The  center  is  to  be 
left  open  for  a  playground,  while  a  broad 
border  is  to  bo  left  all  around  for  garden 
beds.  These  will  furnish  a  basis  for  na- 
ture study,  as  the  children  will  plant 
flowers,  vegetables,  trees,  and  shrubs. 
Miss  Katharine  D.  Blake,  the  principal 
of  the  school,  hopes  to  have  the  gardens 
arranged  by  next  Arbor  day. 

On  Wednesday,  September  23,  Miss 
Cynthia  P.  Dozier  resumed  her  weekly 
talks  with  the  teachers  of  the  New  York 
Kindergarten  Association.  These  classes 
had  been  suspended  during  the  past  year 
on  account  of  Miss  Dozier's  illness.  On 
Saturdays  of  this  year  (September  19th 


to  May  28th),  Miss  Laura  Fisher  of  Bos- 
ton gives  a  course  of  lectures  on  The 
Study  of  FroebeFs  Mother  Play  and  The 
Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Kindergarten 
Gifts.  This  course  is  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  New  York  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation. A  special  course  of  lectures  on 
Program  Work  was  also  given  by  Miss 
Fisher  throughout  the  year. 

A  parents'  meeting  was  held  in  the 
kindergarten  of  Strong  school.  New 
Haven,  Ct.,  in  October,  at  which  time 
Superintendent  Beede  and  Principal 
Graves  spoke  on  interesting  topics.  This 
meeting  was  held  in  the  interest  of  par- 
ents of  Strong  school  pupils. 

A  loan  exhibit  consisting  of  many  rare 
articles  was  held  four  days  early  in  No- 
vember for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergar- 
ten conducted  by  the  Lafayette  (Ind.) 
Free  Kindergarten  and  Industrial  School 
Association.  The  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion are:  President,  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Stuart;  vice-president,  Mrs.  T.  A. 
Stuart;  secretary,  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  An- 
drew; treasurer,  Miss  Ida  Lahr. 

The  Winona  (Minn.)  Kindergarten 
Union  tendered  a  reception  to  Miss  A.  L. 
Howe  of  Japan  at  their  October  meeting. 
All  the  kindergartners  in  the  city  were 
present.  A  lunch  was  served  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting. 

During  the  winter  the  Providence 
(R.  L)  Mothers'  Club,  of  which  Mrs. 
Henry  Fletcher  is  president,  will  give  a 
series  of  thirteen  lectures  in  the  lecture 
room  of  the  Providence  public  library. 
Admission  to  the  lectures  will  be  free  to 
the  public,  and  the  committee  in  charge 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  se- 
cured so  large  and  distinguished  a  num- 
ber of  speakers  to  present  to  the  public 
Some  Educational  Advantages  of  Rhode 
Island  and  How  to  Use  Them.  The  first 
of  the  series  was  given  November  2.  The 
meeting  November  16  was  devoted  to  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Pub- 
lic Kindergarten,  Miss  Norah  Atwood; 
Public  Primary,  Miss  Ella  L.  Sweeney; 
Needs  of  the  Present  Day,  Miss  Mary  C. 
Wheeler. 

x\t  the  annual  convention  of  the  North- 
eastern Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association, 
held  at  Sheboygan  in  October,  the  kin- 
dergarten section  was  presided  over  by 
Mrs.  Medora  Bammon  of  Appleton.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  The  Ideal  Kin- 
dergarten, Miss  Sadie  Johnson,  Neenah; 
discussion.   Miss   Alma   M.   Neumeister, 
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Sheboygan;  How  May  Mothers  Be  In- 
duced to  Cooperate  with  the  Kindergart- 
ner?  Miss  Mary  P.  Whipple,  Menasha, 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Knilans,  Sheboygan;  discus- 
sion, Mrs.  G.  A.  Alexander,  Manitowoc; 
Practical  Child  Study  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten, Miss  Nina  C.  Vandewalker,  Mil- 
waukee Normal  School;  discussion,  Miss 
Faye  Henley,  Oshkosh. 

The  kindergarten  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
at  Stratford,  Ct.,  in  charge  of  Miss 
Susie  Wilcoxson,  gave  a  reception  Octo- 
ber 23,  and  entertained  friends  with  a 
pleasing  program. 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Peoria 
(111.)  Kindergarten  Association,  Miss 
Way  gave  a  talk  on  Kindergarten  Occu- 
pations, their  Purpose  and  Uses. 

Miss    Mabel    Winter    of    Cambridge, 
,  Mass.,  has  charge  of  a  kindergarten  at 
Munroo,  La. 

The  Young  Women's  League  of 
Helena,  Mont.,  are  to  have  a  sale  of  fancy- 
work  early  in  December,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  Sheridan 
free  kindergarten. 

About  three  hundred  kindergartners 
attended  the  kindergarten  section  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association, 
held  at  Hartford  in  October.  Df .  Walter 
L.  Ilervcy,  examiner  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Education,  gave  an  address  on 
The  Teacher's  Art  of  Life.  Miss  Hannah 
Gartland,  superintendent  of  schools  in 
South  Manchester,  presided  and  intro- 
duced the  speaker. 

At  a  business  meeting  of  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Public  Kindergarten  Association, 
held  in  October,  the  organization  was 
perfected  by  the  adoi)tion  of  a  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  and  the  election  of  addi- 
tional oiTioers.  !Mrs.  E.  Cooke  Patton 
was  elected  vice-president  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Weller,  treasirrer.  Mrs.  A.  Mc- 
Cill,  Mrs.  J.  B.  T.  Tuthill  and  Mrs.  C. 
A.  Park  wore  elected  as  a  board  of 
directors.  Much  interest  is  being  mani- 
fested in  the  kindergarten  which  was 
opened  in  the  Sunday  school  rooms  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  church,  Octo- 
ber 2(i. 

The  Kindergarten  Association  of  New 
Bochelle,  N.  Y.,  held  its  first  annual 
meeting  in  October,  re-electing  the  old 
officers.  It  was  decided  to  study  the  Lit- 
erature of  Children  for  the  coming 
months. 

Miss  Mamie  O.  Blackman,  formerly  of 
Rtewartville,  has  returned  from  DeLand, 


Fla.,  where  she  fitted  herself  in  the  Stet- 
son University  as  a  kindergartner.  On 
November  2  she  opened  a  kindergarten 
in  the  Spencer  Memorial  Methodist 
Church  in  Edgewood  Park,  Seventh  ave- 
nue and  Forty-seventh  street,  Moliue,  III. 

The  public  school  kindergarten  of  Em- 
porium, Pa.,  in  charge  of  Miss  Nina 
Bryan,  has  moved  into  new  quarters,  a 
large  room  fitted  up  and  well  equipped 
for  the  purpose.  Mothers'  meetings  are 
held  in  connection  with  this  kinder- 
garten. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  free  kin- 
dergarten building  at  Galesburg,  111.,  was 
laid  November  2  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises. The  program  was  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  John  W.  Grubb,  president  of  the 
Kindergarten  Association.  George  A, 
Lawren<?e,  through  whose  generosity  the 
building  was  made  possible,  was  present 
and  gave  a  brief  talk. 

Members  of  the  Dorcas  Society  of 
Champaign,  III.,  at  a  meeting  held  Octo- 
ber 27  at  the  society's  headquarters  on 
East  University  avenue,  considered  the 
matter  of  urging  upon  the  people  the  ad- 
dition of  kindergarten  work  to  the  public 
school  system  of  Champaign. 

At  the  first  mothers'  meeting  held  at 
Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  in  October,  it  was  de- 
cided to  have  officers  for  two  reasons: 
First,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  some  work 
that  shall  be  of  financial  help  to  the  kin- 
dergarten; second,  so  that  the  meetings 
may  be  continued  through  the  winter 
months  during  the  absence  of  the  kinder- 
gartners. It  was  voted  to  hold  the  meet- 
ings on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of 
each  month.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  President  ex  officio,  Alice  E. 
Eastman;  acting  president,  Mrs.  Fred 
Chandler;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Cross; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Arno 
Cleaves.  The  subjects  for  the  meetings 
will  be  Music,.  Literature,  Art,  Science. 
Beligion,  viewed  from  the  kin<lergarten 
standpoint  and  discussed  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  home. 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Free  Kindergarten 
and  Industrial  Association  is  conducting 
free  cooking  classes  thi<  year.  Four 
classes  are  held  each  week — <me  for  the 
cotton  mill  girls,  one  for  the  mothers  and 
two  for  young  girls.  Simple,  nutritious 
cooking  is  taught  and  talks  on  house- 
keeping given.  A  privnt<^  class  is  held 
each  Wednesday  when  the  jirinciples  of 
cookery  are  taught.  A  ]irivate  class  for 
special    work    in    dainty   di<bes    i-    held 
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Thursday  afternoons.  The  kindergar- 
tens under  the  direction  of  the  associa- 
tion are  all  well  attended  and  seven  stu- 
dents are  taking  their  first  year  of  kin- 
dergarten training. 

Miss  Julia  Kunge,  director  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  kindergarten,  spoke  at  a 
gathering  of  the  teachers  of  the  city, 
October  24,  giving  her  views  as  to  what 
should  precede  the  primary  work. 

One  of  Galesburg's  (HI.)  foremost  edu- 
cators passed  from  this  life  October  25, 
when  Miss  M.  Evelyn  Strong  laid  down 
the  great  work  she  loved  so  well.  Miss 
Strong  was  the  founder  and  principal  of 
the  Galesburg  Kindergarten  Normal 
School.  It  was  through  her  efforts  that 
the  first  free  kindergarten  was  started 
and  by  her  aid  and  encouragement  it  has 
become  a  permanent  ins.titution  of  the 
city. 

The  Eastern  Kindergarten  Association 
held  its  thirteenth  annual  meeting  at  6 
Marlboro  street,  Boston,  October  20. 
After  the  business  meeting,  an  informal 
reception  was  held,  followed  by  music 
and  afternoon  tea. 

The  Kindergarten  College  at  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  held  a  housewarming»  Octo- 
ber 22.  Visitors  were  received  by  the 
faculty  and  students  and  were  conducted 
through  the  well  arranged  house,  which 
was  beautifully  decorated  for  the  occa- 
sion. Kindergarten  games  were  played 
by  the  students  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  visitors. 

Mrs.  Herman  Hoch,  who  has  been 
director  of  the  Federation  Kindergarten, 
Joliet,  HI.,  was  given  a  farewell  party, 
October  22,  by  the  kindergarten  mothers 
whom  she  has  so  often  welcomed  to  the 
mothers'  meetings.  Miss  Oleson  is  the 
new  director.   . 

The  prospectus  of  West-Marienthal 
Institute,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  conducted  by 
Mrs.  E.  P.  West,  calls  attention  to  three 
departments,  one  for  parents  as  well  as 
for  kindergartners  and  children.  The 
aim  of  the  institute  is  to  perfect  a  plan 
of  education  by  means  of  the  sincere  co- 
operation of  parents  and  teachers,  and 
the  parents'  department  is  to  give  an  op- 
portunity to  parents  to  contribute  sug- 
gestions derived  from  their  experience, 
and  inquire  into  the  methods  which  are 
being  used  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

A  kindergartners'  conference,  held  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  in  connection  with  the 


New  Hampshire  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, was  led  by  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Stan- 
nard,  principal  of  the  Garland  Training 
School,  Boston.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  The  Ideal  and  the  Actual  Kin- 
dergarten, Mrs.  Stannard;  Relation  and 
Obligation  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the 
Home,  Miss  Bertha  A.  Colburn,  super- 
visor of  kindergartens,  Portsmouth; 
Does  the  Kindergarten  Prepare  for  the 
Primary  School?  Miss  Helen  L.  South- 
gate,  supervisor  of  kindergartens.  Con- 
cord :  Is  the  Primary  School  Prepared  for 
Kindergarten  Children?  The  last  topic 
was  taken  up  in  general  discussion  in- 
stead of  being  treated  in  a  formal  paper, 
and  this  discussion,  participated  in  by 
many  speakers,  closed  an  unusually  in- 
teresting and  successful  meeting. 

At  the  annual  conference  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Sunday  School  Society,  held  at 
Lowell,  Mass.,  October  21,  an  afternoon 
session  was  devoted  to  kindergarten  and 
primary  topics,  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Beatley  of 
Boston  presiding.  There  were  four  brief 
addresses  as  follows:  Underlying  Prin- 
ciples, Mrs.  Mario  S.  Brooks  of  Brook- 
line  ;  The  Song  and  the  Story,  Mrs.  Clara 
H.  Parker  of  Woburn;  The  Children  of 
the  Bible,  Miss  Lillian  B.  Poor  of  Bos- 
ton; A  Lesson  for  the  Little  People,  Mrs. 
Clara  W.  Guild  of  Medford. 

The  free  kindergarten  at  Rome,  Ga., 
in  charge  of  Miss  Martha  Harris,  opened 
for  its  fall  session  with  an  excellent  en- 
rollment.  During  the  summer  the  par- 
tition between  two  rooms  was  removed 
and  now  a  large  room  with  one  smaller 
affords  pleasant  accommodations  for  the 
little  ones. 

Among  subjects  considered  by  the  Wis- 
consin State  Federation,  at  its  meeting 
held  at  Appleton  in  October,  were  the 
preservation  of  historic  landmarks,  free 
kindergartens,  child  labor,  and  compul- 
soi*>'  education. 

A  course  of  lectures  will  be  given  at 
Bridgeport,  Ct.,  this  winter  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Froebel  Kindergarten  and 
Training  School,  led  by  Miss  Smith  and 
Miss  Howes.  The  first  lecture  was  given 
November  2  by  Earl  Barnes,  and  the 
next  will  be  given  January  14  by  Ham- 
ilton W.  Mabie  on  Literature  as  a  Per- 
sonal Resource. 

Eighteen  little  ones  are  in  charge  of 
Miss  Helen  Roberts  at  the  kindergarten 
in  the  new  Helen  Hunt  school  building 
on  Brunswick  street.  Old  Town.  Me. 

At  Warren,  O.,  a  meeting  of  the  Po- 
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litical  Equality  Club,  held  November  3, 
was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. Mrs.  H.  J.  Alford,  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  qf  the  club,  spoke  on 
The  Growth  of  the  Kindergarten;  Mrs. 
A.  F.  Harris,  president  of  the  Free  Kin- 
dergarten Association,  on  The  Kinder- 
garten as  Received  by  the  Public;  Mrs. 
Eugene  Pond  on  Music  in  the  Kinder- 
garten, and  Mrs.  Newton  Strain  on  Dis- 
trict Visiting  of  the  Kindergartner. 

The  Froebel  Association  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  held  its  first  meeting  for 
the  year  November  5,  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Seldomridge,  1015  North 
Nevada  avenue.  Miss  Amanda  Evans  of 
the  Columbia  school  gave  a  paper  on  The 
Child  of  To-day,  the  Citizen  of  To- 
morrow, which  was  followed  by  a  general 
discussion. 

A  kindergarten  in  connection  with  the 
Misses  Henderson's  school  at  Quebec, 
Ont.,  was  opened  November  2,  in  charge 
of  Miss  Nina  Webster,  who  has  had  sev- 
eral years  of  successful  experience. 

Prof.  William  Rein,  the  well-known 
Ckrman  educator  and  disciple  of  Herbart, 
is  to  have  leave  of  absence  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena  in  order  that  he  may  visit 
the  United  States.  He  will  give  lectures 
in  several  American  cities,  and  later  take 
part  in  the  educational  congress  at  the 
St  Louis  exposition.  The  fact  that  Prof. 
Rein  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Herbartian  movement  has  drawn  many 
educators  to  Jena  from  America  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  study  under  him. 

The  Niagara  County  Kindergarten 
Association  held  a  meeting  in  the  Wash- 
bum  street  school  in  Lockport,  Me., 
October  30.  Teachers  were  present  not 
only  from  Lockport  but  from  Niagara 
Falls  and  North  Tonawanda,  and  the 
meeting  proved  a  most  int^^rosting  one. 
The  nssoointion  was  organized  in  June 
last  and  this  mooting  was  the  first  in  its 
history.  The  out-of-town  kindorgartners 
were  most  pleasantly  entertained  by  the 
Lockport  tcnoliers.  Supper  was  served 
by  the  latter,  tho  table  decorations  being 
pink  and  white,  and  very  pretty  color 
sketches  marked  tho  places.  A  large 
centerpiece  of  asters  was  a  feature  of  the 
table  decorations.  At  the  meeting  in  the 
afternoon,  papers  wore  read  and  discussed 
and  in  the  evening  tho  teachers  attended 
the  lecture  delivered  by  Prof.  John 
Spencer  of  Cornell  University. 

Although  the  particulars  of  the  Child's 
World  E.xhibit,  which  is  to  be  held  in  St. 


Petersburg  a  year  hence,  have  been  given 
some  publicity,  there  are  very  few  per- 
sons met  with  who  know  anything  of  the 
matter.  The  Russian  consul-general  of 
New  York,  some  little  time  ago,  an- 
nounced the  program  and  the  object  of 
the  exhibit.  It  will  be  under  the  patron- 
age of  Her  Majesty,  Empress  Dowager 
Mary  Fedarovna,  with  whom  are  to  be 
associated  distinguished  ministers  and 
commissioners.  Consul-Greneral  Lody- 
gensky  has  invoked  the  assistance  of  the 
American  Listitute  of  Social  Service  in 
forming  the  American  committee,  and 
the  matter  has  been  under  way  for  some 
weeks.  The  intention  is  to  bring  to- 
gether everything  from  the  various  coun- 
tries concerning  the  moral,  physical,  and 
intellectual  education  of  childhood  and 
youth.  A  paijorama  of  the  child's  life 
from  birth  to-  school  days  is  to  be  given 
in  every  detailed  feature.  The  exhibits 
have  been  divided  into  five  sections.  No. 
1  is  devoted  to  scientific  teaching  and 
will  show  such  aids  to  teaching  children 
as  manuals,  books,  maps  and  pictures. 
Section  2  relates  to  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  child — hygiene,  playgrounds, 
and  such  like.  Section  3  is  the  indus- 
trial one,  showing  nursery  fittings,  games, 
etc.  Section  4  is  the  art  section,  in  which 
pictures  of  child  life  will  be  shown.  Sec- 
tion 5  is  the  historic  and  ethnographical 
section,  where  will  be  illustrations  of 
historical  events  from  the  lives  of  child 
heroes,  discoveries  and  inventions  made 
by  children,  works  and  compositions  by 
young  artists  and  composers,  and  the 
racial  peculiarities  of  the  children  of 
different  nations.  From  this  brief  sum- 
mary it  can  be  seen  how  very  important 
this  exhibit  will  be  if  carried  out  in  the 
very  admirable  lines  of  its  prospectus. 

The  Avondale  (Ala.)  kindergarten  is 
doing  well  under  the  management  of 
Miss  Eva  ^Nfao  Hays. 

•^  A  "fan  drill"  entertainment  was  given 
at  tho  Diotz  Opera  House,  Oakland,  Cal., 
October  13,  for  the  benefit  of  the  West 
Oakland  free  kindergarten. 

Miss  Blanche  Born  of  Indianapolis, 
Tnd.,  has  rocontly  opened  a  kindergarten 
at  Gas  City,  Lid. 

Miss  Barbour  of  the  Superior  (Wis.) 
Normal  Kindergarten  gave  a  talk  on  Sto- 
ries and  Their  Place  in  tho  Kindergarten 
at  the  first  mooting  of  tho  year  of  the 
Superior  Kindergarten  Club,  held  at  the 
John  Ericsson  School,  October  22. 

Miss  Minnie  T.  Allen,  who  has  charge 
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of  the  kindergarten  work  in  Miss  Callie 
Jones's  school  at  irme  Bluff,  Ark.,  held 
the  first  of  a  series  of  mothers'  meetings 
in  October.  The  attendance  of  mothers 
and  their  close  attention  showed  an  en- 
couraging interest  on  their  part  and  a 
gratifying  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
the  teachers  for  the  highest  good  of  the 
children. 

Miss  Harriet  Shaw  recently  opened  a 
private  kindergarten  at  her  home  in 
North  Chelmsford,  Mass. 
*  The  teachers'  committee  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Board  of  Education  has  en- 
gaged Miss  Ethel  Judson  to  teach  the 
University  Heights  kindergarten.  Miss 
Judson  has  been  teaching  at  Viejas.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  the  San  Diego  State 
Normal  School  and  of  the  kindergarten 
department  of  the  Oberlin  University  of 
Ohio.  Miss  Judson's  successor  at  Viejas 
will  be  Miss  Lillie  Lesem,  also  a  graduate 
of  the  State  Normal  School. 

The  kindergarten  at  Presque  Isle,  Me., 
is  prospering  under  the  efficient  super- 
vision of  Miss  Bret  telle. 

The  new  kindergarten,  which  was 
opened  this  fall  in  the  Washington 
public  schools  in  Fortieth  street,  Law- 
renceville.  Pa.,  is  accomplishing  grati- 
fying results.  The  work  is  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Carrie  Diesher,  who  is 
assisted  by  Miss  Grace  Robinson.  There 
are  about  sixty  children  in  attendance, 
and  the  enrollment  has  been  increasing 
steadily.  The  largest  and  most  airy  room 
in  the  building  has  been  allotted  to  the 
kindergarten.  It  is  on  the  ground  floor 
and  everything  has  been  done  to  make 
the  room  bright  and  cheerful  for  the  chil-: 
dren. 

Miss  Elsie  Nutt  of  Boston  has  been 
chosen  head  worker  at  the  Lewiston 
(Me.)  social  settlement  for  the  coming 
winter.  Miss  Nutt  is  a  graduate  of  Miss 
Wheelock's  Kindergarten  Training 
School  in  Boston.  She  has  worked  in 
the  Hale  House,  the  South  End  House 
and  other  settlement  houses  in  Boston. 
She  began  her  new  work  November  1. 

At  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  the  first  lecture  of 
the  annual  course  of  kindergarten  lec- 
tures will  be  given  January  28  by  Dr. 
F.  A.  C.  Perrine.  and  some  time  between 
that  date  and  March  3,  when  F.  Hopkin- 
Bon  Smith  will  lecture,  Miss  Jane 
Addams  will  speak  of  her  work  in  Chi- 
cago. An  unusually  interesting  and  in- 
structive course  has  been  arranged  for 
this  year. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Ilammett,  the  well  known 
salesman  connected  with  our  Boston 
office,  who  died  at  the  Homeopathic 
hospital,  Boston,  of  typhoid  fever,  Sun- 
day, November  15.  The  services  were 
held  at  the  Free  Baptist  church,  Warren 
street,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 18,  at  ten  o'clock,  and  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  G^eorge  B.  Titus  of 
Brockton,  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  Stanley 
Durkee,  pastor  of  the  church.  The  bear- 
ers were  from  the  different  Masonic  or- 
ders of  which  he  was  a  member. 

Mr.  Hammett  was  forty-three  years  of 
age  and  leaves  a  wife  and  two  children, 
a  boy  and  a  girl,  also  a  father  and 
mother  and  two  brothers. 

Mr.  Hammett  had  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  educators  throughout  New  En- 
gland and  has'  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  to  the  kindergarten  cause  in 
this  section.  His  death  will  be  a  great 
loss  to  the  educators  as  well  as  to  this 
company. 


8100    REWARD,    8100. 

The  readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that  sci- 
ence "has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and  that 
IS  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only  positive 
cure  now  Icnown  to  themedical  fraternity.  Catarrh  be- 
ing a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a  constitutional 
treatment.  Hall's  Clatarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces 
of  the  system,  thereby  destroying  the  foundation  of 
the  disease,  and  giving  the  patient  strength  by  build- 
ing up  the  constitution  and  assisting  nature  in  doing 
its  work.  The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its 
curative  powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dol- 
lars for  any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list 
of  testimonials. 

Address,         F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  bv  Druggists,  76c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Kindergartners  who  are  willing  to 
change  their  location  for  a  better  salary 
and  advanced  positions,  should  address 
Mr.  Orville  Brewer,  Teachers'  Coopera- 
tive Association,  100  Auditorium  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  Mr.  Brewer  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  fill  such  positions  as 
principal  or  assistant  in  the  public  kin- 
dergartens of  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati, 
Covington,  and  other  large  cities,  as  well 
as  private  kindergartens.  He  prefers 
those  with  large  experience,  but  often 
has  positions  for  beginners  who  have 
had  a  thorough  preparation. 
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A  new  building  for  the  free  kindergar- 
ten of  Wheeling,  W.  Ya.,  is  about  to  be 
erected  by  Mr.  George  A.  Laughlin  and 
others  interested  in  the  work. 

Miss  Agnes  Wightman  has  resigned 
her  position  as  principal  of  the  Broad- 
way kindergarten  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Miss  Ilattie  Willoughby  opened  a  kin- 
dergarten on  Second  avenue,  Pratt  City, 
Ala.,  October  26. 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Kindergarten 
Olub  opened  its  year  October  24  with  a 
reception  held  in  the  teachers'  club 
rooms.  The  guests  were  received  by  the 
president,  Miss  May  L.  Price,  vice-presi- 
dent. Miss  Maud  Bumham,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Lee,  former  president.  The 
rooms  were  prettily  decorated  for  the  oc- 
casion with  chrysanthemums  and  ferns. 

The  ladies  of  the  Temple  (Tex.)  Kin- 
dergarten Association  successfully  car- 
ried out  their  plan  for  a  business  man's 
kindergarten  at  Exchange  Theater  in 
October  before  a  large  and  well  satisfied 
audience.  Some  of  the  most  prominent 
business  men  of  the  city  participated  in 
the  program,  which  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  free  kindergarten.  Good  financial  re- 
turns rewarded  the  ladies  for  their  time 
and  work  exx)ended. 

A  well  attended  meeting  of  the 
Andover  (Mass.)  Mothers'  Club  was  held 
in  the  John  Dove  kindergarten  rooms  in 
October.  Plans  were  made  to  start  a  cir- 
culating library  for  the  benefit  of  the 
club  menibers.  Miss  Scott  to  act  as  libra- 
rian. Miss  "Reed  gave  a  talk  on  kinder- 
garten work  and  play,  showing  the  phys- 
ical and  moral  training  a  child  derives 
from  each.  Tn  the  social  hour  that  fol- 
lowed, tea  was  served. 

The  Temple  Emanuel  Kindergarten  at 
Birmincrham,  Ala.,  w^hich  is  onen  to  chil- 
dren of  all  creeds,  has  started  its  useful 
work  for  the  year.  Tt  accommodates 
about  seventy  pupils.  Miss  Carrie  TTll- 
man  and  Miss  Ida  Gelders  are  the  kin- 
dergartners. 

The  Maine  State  Federation  held  its 
annual  convention  in  Portland  in  Octo- 
ber. The  4,000  club  women  of  the  state 
were  well  represented.  The  Educational 
Committee  gave  reports  on  kindergarten 
and  nature-study  work,  illustrated  bv 
classes  of  children  from  the  public 
•schools. 


The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Jenny 
Hunter  Kindergarten  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  15  West  127th  street. 
Now  York  city,  on  Saturday,  October  24. 
The  reports  of  officers  and  chairmen  of 
standing  committees  were  read,  the  treas- 
urer reporting  a  larger  annual  balance 
than  for  any  previous  year  in  the  history 
of  the  association.  The  report  from  the 
Alumnae  Mission  Kindergarten  was  of 
special  interest,  showing  a  most  satisfac- 
tory increase  in  attendance  and  improve- 
ment in  the  general  condition  of  the 
work.  The  association  now  feels  that  the 
kindergarten  is  on  a  firmer  basis  than 
ever  and  confidently  hopes  for  steady  and 
rapid  growth  toward  a  model  kindergar- 
ten. The  business  meeting  was  followed 
by  the  annual  election  of  officers,  leaving 
as  president,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Jones;  vice- 
presidents.  Miss  Bertha  E.  Thurston  and 
Miss  Amy  Angell ;  treasurer.  Miss  Mary 
N.  I^mmon;  corresponding  secretary. 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Peck;  recording  secre- 
tary, Miss  Etta  Tx)uderback.  The  meet- 
ing then  adjourned  for  a  social  half  hour. 
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The  Book  of 
Children's  Parties 

By  MARY    and    SARA    WHITE 

Describes  a  party  for  every  month  in  the  ytfur,   wiili  chapters  on  proper- 
ties, pfta,  favors,  and  menus. 


Illustrated  from 

Photographs 

and 

Drawings, 


Adapted  to 
Both 

Hnmc  and 
School. 


The  Drawings  are  by  Miss  Mary  White  and  Miss  Cory, 

Mary  and  Sara  \Vhtlt:*,H  ^'The  Hook  of  Chi  J  tire  ii*s  I'arties  • '  should  be  in  evcTy  house 
where  there  are  Utile  imei*.  It  gives  happy  suggestions  and  fall  descriptions  for  Christmas, 
Twelfth  Night,  Valentine*  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Kas^ter,  May,  Rose,  Fourth  of  July,  Beach, 
Mountain*  Hatlowe'en,  Indian,  Dutch,  and  other  parties.  It  trlls  how  to  make  manv  suit' 
»ble  and  dainty  favors.  It  offers  menu;^  for  all  the  parlies  suggested;  and  it  descnhes  a 
number  of  game*^  good  ro  fill  in  the  odd  moments.  Besides  being  invaluable  in  the  home, 
•*The  Book  of  Chiklren's  rariies"*  mill  be  indispenaable  to  teachers  and  fo  all  who  are  ever 
confronted  by  the  problem  of  i^ntertaining  young  foiks>  The  little  book  is  liberally  and  hap- 
pily  Illustrated  from  phoRjgraphs  and  dra^ing^^ 

for  sale  m  all  Booksiorcs,  Price,  SlOO,  net^  (by  mnil,  S107). 

The  Centxjry  Co*»      Union  SqusLre,      New^  York. 

Qt^  Qji         G^       ii^. 
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S 


PENGERIAN 
TEELPENS 


ARE 


RESILIENT. 

SAMPLES  FREE  TO  TEACHERS. 
RESILIENCY  IS  THE  SECRET  OF 

A  SMOOTH,  EASY-WRITING  PEN. 

8PENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

340  Broadway,  Hew  York. 

BAST  ORANQB,  NBW  JBRSBY. 

Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet 

Opened  her 

Klndergfarten  Normal  Training:  School, 

September  28,  1903.     Two  Years*  Course. 


I    LEARN  PROOFREADINQ. 

I       A  profession  that  offers  literary  opportunity  with 
!   pecuniary  profit  is  one  that  intelligent  people  de- 
sire.    We,  the  orl^^inal  proofreading   school,   can 
prepare  you  for  the  work  more  thoroughly  than  any 
other. 

HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,  Phiis^elphia. 


For  oircaUtrs  address, 
MiM  Cora  Webb  Peet, 


16  Washington  Street, 
Bast  Orange.  N.  J. 


YOUR  THEME 

if  you  are  writing  or  speaking  on  any  educational 
subject,  is  probably  treated  by  an  expert  in  one  or 
more  articles  in  the  back  numbers  of 

EDUCATION 

now  in  its  '24th  year.  Our  complete  rard-indez 
makes  entire  contemn  available.  Send  us  your 
subject  and  wc  ran  name  and  furnish  Tolume  and 
number  containing  diHcus^ion  of  the  name.  Single 
copies  36  cts.  Subscription  price  $3.0«>  a  year.  The 
leading  niontlily  magazine  of  8e«'ondary  education. 
Send  us  your  entire  periodical  lint   for  <iuotation. 

The  Ralmer  Co., 

ffO  Brf>mfielcl  St., 

BoMton*  2Vla«»«». 


SOZODONT 

THE   FAVORITK 

Tooth  Powder 

FOB  HALF  A  CENTUBT. 
Finest  quality.  Patent  top  oan. 

PRCPARCD  BY 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  NEW  YOtMC 


DRURY'S  New  Ideal  Depilatory. 

Will  obliterate  all  objectionable  hairy  growths; 
30  cts.  iM»r  oun<re  box  ;  by  mail  2  cts.  extra. 

1*0  Treinont,  eor.  Mason  St., 

Room  4.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


WORKS  UKEMAfllC 


f*jTird   If*  pKp9f.    clolh   nr   Wood    hjr    U4Jnf 

tinti«nil  rnlofi  nf  oHoinal  ffinl*.  Nnftitnf 
•quail  (ft  K  ffjr  hip3p>Uip  KlndiirEHri'e-Ti  f1iil4rvn 
\n  i\t^fiw*\t  Thriir  wrtTli  foim  NVw^pajura  mil 
Mi£ii:liti«A.  A,nl||  making  tef a jii  hKikt  wiltiDoi 

■  Tid  [V,  r,  .  .  "  f  .  ,,1  ,|  i}\x\m  cin  C4ifa 
m* Ti"  '^"Pifiei    No  njiilial 

r«qiilrea.  s^e ml  Kic.  for  tamplt  botU«  and 
particularb.     Write  t<j-dc7. 

U.  P.  FOKBE8. 


1'48  Sheriff  St.. 


CleveUnd.  Ohio. 


IPratt  Institute,  ^  ^  arooiuvn. «.  g. 

Department  of  Kindersrartens. 

^  Normal  Course  of  two  years,  covering  the  theory  of  the  Kinder- 

4R  garten,  the  Gifts,  Occupations,  Stories  and  Gaines,  together  with 

^^^  practical  work  in  English,  drawing,  science,    music,    and    physical 

culture  :  Mothers'  Course  ;  Nurses'  Course  ;  Special  Course. 

F.  B.  PRATT,  SecreUry. 
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ThePhiiailelphiaTraining  School 

FOR  KINDKRQARTNKR8 

K«opened  October  2d,  1902. 
Junior,  Senior,  and  Special  Classes. 
AddreM, 

MRS.  M.  L.  VAN  KIRK.  PrindpiU, 
1383  Pine  Street,       ....       PhiUdelphU. 


Th«  Proebel 
Klnd^rfarten     Training:     School, 

iMMd  and  State  Stt.,     HARRISBURe,  PA. 


p,  •.  BOX  eo4. 


Two  years*  coarse,  ooverlne  theory  of  the  Kinder- 
certen.  Oifte,  Occupations,  Games,  and  Stories,  with 
daily  obseryation  and  practice  in  the  Kindergarten. 
OUm  work  began  September  21, 1903. 


CVKLYN  BARRINQTON,  PRINCIPAL. 


PH»XAI«0««I-F^rOBBBI« 

Kinderfarten  Training:   School  at 
CHICAGO  COMMONS. 

Two  years*  course  in  Kindergarten  Theory  and 
Praottce.  A  coarse  in  Home-making.  Industrial 
aad  Social  Development  emphasised.  Includes  op- 
portunity to  become  familiar  with  Social  Settle- 
ment Work.    For  circulars  and  particulars,  address 

■OtTIA  nOFEl  HBQNER,   1S3J  Ne.  9Mh  Straet,    Cklcage. 


The 

Kraus  Seminary  for  Kindersfartners, 

«< Regular''  Courses:  one  and  two  years; 
and  *«]^xtenslon  Course." 

THE  HOFFMAN  ARMS,  640  Madison  Ave., 

New  York  City. 
Principal,  Mrs.  Maria  Kraus-Boelti^. 


Chiciigo  Kindergarten  College 

Foot  years*  course.  One  year  prepares 
a  student  for  a  position  as  an  assistant ; 
two  years  prepares  to  take  full  charge 
of  a  kindergarten  ;  three  years  for  an 
assistant  in  training  work  and  four  years 
lo  take  chai]se  of  a  training  class  or  to 
fiU  a  supervisor's  position.  Special  add- 
ed work  for  primary  teachers.  Daily 
practice  throughout  course.  The  college 
has  a  boarding  department  and  provides 
a  delightful  home  for  its  students. 

MRS.  J.  N.  CROUSE,        ^ 
ELIZABETH  HARRISON,  /  ^'^^P*^ 


H  ▼■■  BwM  StTMt,  Ciiicags. 


^¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥4 


PEUT  iiiiBuiTEi  mm.  mm. 


18  Httntins:ton  Avenuo,      Boston,  Maoo. 

MBS.  ANNIB  MOSELBY  PERRY,  PrisdraL 

mSS  ANNDB  COOUDGE  RUSPS 

Froebel  School, 
Kindergarten  Normal  Classes, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

THIRTEENTH  YEAR  OPENS  IN  OCTOBER. 


Two  Years  Qourse. 
Post-grraduate  courses, 
garten  principles. 


Preparatory  and 
Music  on  kinder- 


For  Catalogue,  addxeM 
MISS  RUST,  811  Beacon  Street. 

TRAINING  CLASS 


Buffalo  Frff 
Kindergarten  Association. 

TWO  TEARS'  COURSE. 
1891-1904 

For  particulars  address 

MISS  BLLA  C.  ELDER, 
•e  Delaware  Avenue,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Kindergarten  Training  School, 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 
PaiNClPAL,  MRS.  LUCRETIA  WILLARD  TREAT 

School  year  coutinuous, Winter,  Spring,  and  Sum- 
mer terms. 

SUMMER  DATES-^IULY  5  TO  AUOUST  27. 

Students  entered  at  any  time  and  for  any  length 
of  time. 

For  particulars  address,  CLARA  WHEELER,  See. 
Kindergarten  Association,  Auditorium,  23  Fountain 
Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


OHIO,  Tokdo,  2313  AahUnd  At«. 

The  MkseS  Law's  ^*^^*  Kindergarten 
1  nc  IVUSSeS  l^W  S  Training  school.    17th 

year,  faculty  of  six,  new  huilding.  Medical  Super- 
vision,  personal  attention.  Certitloate  and  Diplo- 
ma Coursee. 

Mauy  E.  Law,  M.D.,  Principal. 
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The  Indiana  Kinders:arten  and  Primary  Normal  Training:  School 

AT    INDIAJVAPOLrlS. 

Regular  Coarse,  two  years.      Post-Graduate  Course  for  Normal   Teachers,   one   year. 

Primary  training  a  part  of  the  regular  work.     Classes  formed 
*  in  September  and  February. 

PRBB    SCHOl^ARSHIPS    ORAINTBD    BACH    TBR2VI. 

Special  Primary  Class  In  Hay  and  June. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  MrS.  EUZA   A.  BLAKER,  Supt.,  1343  N.  nUllOlS  SU 


CHICAGO 

FROEBEL  ASSOCIATION. 

Training  School  for  Kindergartners. 

Two  years'  course.  Special  courses  in 
Uniyersity  College  (University  of  Chicago), 
for  advanced  students. 

For  circulars  apply  to 

MRS.  ILIGE  H.  PUTNM,  Sypt., 

421  Unhrtrtity  Colkgo,  Pint  Arts  Building,  Chlctgt. 


I 


The  Phebe  A.  Hearst  KindeiiE^arteii 

COL«LreOB  ...  WASHINOTON.  D.  C 

Two  Tears*  Course  :—Froebel*8  Mother  Flay, 
OiftB,  Occupations,  Program,  Collateral  Readings 
Obsenration  and  Practice  In  Model  Kinderearten, 
Physical  Culture,  Songs  and  Games,  Singing, 
Drawing. 

Third     Tear     Course  :~  Program,     C 
Reading,  Advanced  Psychology,  Froebel's 
phy.  I^gel's  '*  Philosophy  of   History," 
work  of  nice  nature. 

The  regular  advanced  work  of  the  College  for  1908- 
liM)4  is  supplemented  by  the  following  distinguished 
lecturers  in  Psychology,  Literature,  Science  and 
Educational  Principles :— Miss  Susan  E.  Blow.  Misa 
Laura  Fisher,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Comstock,  Dr.  Sofle  Nofd- 
hoff-.Iung,  and  Hon.  Carroll   D.  Wright. 

College  reopens  October  8,  llMW. 

For  further  particulars,  ad<lress, 

HARRIET  NIELy  Director,      1213-1215  k  St.  n.  w. 


Oollateral 
Philoso- 
or  some 


The  Art  of  Developing 

The  Musical  Side  of  Child-Nature. 


The  Fan*child-Sherman  Course  of  Training  lor  Mothers,  Kindergartners,  and  Teachers. 


The  only  Musical  System  irhlch  deals  with  the  very  hfyinninys  of  the  Music  Sense. 

Dr.  Percy  Goetschius  writes:  ••  Your  object — a  most  important  one — ^to  stim- 
ulate the  creative  faculty  at  the  earliest  possible  age  and  to  make  musical 
symbols  constitute  living  things,  and  the  methods  you  use  in  gaining  this  object, 
seem  to  me  to  be  exceHent.     May  success  be  yours." 

Mothers'  Course,  Kindergartners'  Course,  Music  Teachers'  Course;  also 
NORMAL  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  who  wish  to  form  MOTHERS' 
CLASSES  and  to  train  KINDERGARTNERS  and  MUSIC  TEACHERS. 

Circulars  and  terms  on  application.     Correspondence  invited. 

MRS.  DAISY  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN, 

237  Irving  Avenue,  -  ■  .  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Kindergarten  Normal  Class, 

MISS  ANNE  L.  PAGE,  Principal. 

Miss  Page  has  removed  her  class  from  Bos- 
ton to  her  home  in  Danvers.  This  place  it 
less  than  an  hour's  ride  from  Boston  and  ther« 
are  opportunities  for  observation  there  as  also 
in  Salem,  Peabody,  and  Danvers. 

For  circular,  address  DANVERS,  MASS. 


Springfield  Kindergarten 
ffORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

ClMtes  met  September  19. 
Two  yean*  coune.    Terms,  $100  per  year. 

Apply  to 

HATTIB  TWICHBU^ 

hongtnemdow,  Mmmm, 

WASHINGTON  CITY 
CNDERGARTEN   NORMAL  mSTTTUTION. 

Principal,  SUSAN  PLES8NER  POLLOCK. 
1426  Q  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

For  the  training  of  teachers,  for  children,  for 
etadents,  for  mothers.    Twenty-eighth  year. 

Latest  advance  in  thought,  philosophy,  and  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principles  of  Frederick 
Froebel.    Advantages  of  the  National  Capital. 

Positions  secured. 

For  Correspondence  Course,  address,  Wellesca 
Pollock.    . 

'*  Mothers'  Council,"  by  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  36c. 


THE   GARLAND 

Kindergarten  Training  Sclioolt 

BOSTOIN. 

Opened  at  19  Chestnut  Street  in  October. 

Regular  Coarse— Special  Courses. 

For  prospectus,  address 

Hrs.  Margaret  J.  Stannard,  Principal. 
Kindergarten  Normal  Department 

Ethical  Culture  School 

Opened  October  5,  11)03. 
Two  years*  course. 
For  information,  a<l«lre.ss  1<M)  West  54th  Street, 
New  Youk  City. 


THE  TEMPLE  COLLEGE 

Broad  and  Berks  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL,  President. 

Kindergarten  Training  School, 

Two  Teart'  Courst.    Rf-opened  Stpt,  21,  1903, 

StadenU  should  addreee  the  Principal,  MIM 
UILDSOARD  H.  BERING,  for  proapeetu. 

AtlmntM  Kindergarten  ^^^^  Temrm^ 

Normal  SobooL  Conne  of  Study. 

Chartered  lir. 

Proebers  Philosophy  of  Edaeatton,  Psyeholofy,  Yeeal 
Music,  Drawing,  obserratton  and  practlos  in  Pres  and  Prl- 
Tate  KlndergarUns  of  the  olty.    Por  partlealars  iddrssi 

WiUette  A.  Allen,  PrineipAl, 

689  Peachtree  St.  Atlanta,  Qa. 

Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute. 

Regular  Two  Years'  Course,  Post-Graduate  Normal 
Course,  Su]»plementary  Courses,  Home-Life  Course. 

Oertradc  ifloese,  Stsdeats'  RcsMeace. 

DIRECTOKR  : 

Mary  Boomer  Paee,  Amalie  Hofer, 

Caroline  C.  Cronlse.  Ethel  Roe  Lindgren, 

Frances  K.  Newton. 


Fail  term  openeO  Sept.  10, 1903. 
40  Scott  Street, 


New  Cireuktrt, 
CHICAOO. 


WEST-MARIENTHAL  INSTITUTE, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Kindergarten  Normal,  Junior,  Senior,  Post-Onut 
uate  Courses.    Reopened  September  28, 1903. 
Address, 

MRS.  E.  P.  WEST, 
1372  Granville  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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A  VVEBTISXMXNTa. 


WtUUn  KIN^BBOAMTMN  JtMVZEW  ^tUn,  rnntw^rimg  JLJ>rJBBTI§BMJBKTB. 


Are  You  Preparing^ 

Exercises  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christinas  V 
We  can  send  you  one  of  the  best  collections 
for  that  purjiose  published. 

•     Sclioolrooiti  Bxercises 
For   Thanksgivings    and    Cliristinas, 

By  BI«I«A  BI.  PO^¥HR8. 

This  is  a  new  and  charming  collection  of  exercises  and  recitations  for 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  adajtted  for  Primary,  Intermediate  and  Ungraded 
Schools. 

Paper ;  Price,  25  cents.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  in  stamps  or 
silver. 

Send  us  one  dollar  for  one  new  subscriber  to  the  AMERICAN 
PRIMARY  TEACHER,  and  we  will  send  you  this  book  free. 

This  is  the  best  educational  paper  published  for  Primary  Teachers. 

NEl^  ENGLAND  PUB.  CO., 

a9  A  Beacon  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

WINSHIP  TEACHERS*  AGENCY.   J^T^' 

We  have  unequaUed  iacilities  for  placing  teachers  in  CXDURTEOUS 1 

every  part  of  the  country* 
WM.  F.  jARVis.  29  A  BEACON  ST..  BOSTON.  alvin  f.  pease. 


Frederick  Diehl 

SELLS  THE  BRADLEY  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 
IN  THE  SOUTHWEST.  j»  j»  j»  j»  j» 
HE  IS  A  STATIONER,  PRINTER  AND  BINDER. 
HE  MAKES  DRAWING  MATERIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 

If  you  want  anything;  in  the  Kindergfarten  Line^  send  for  a  Bradley  Catalogfuc 


NO.    2\0    irt£ESX    TV^KRhCET    ST.» 
LOUISVILLE.    KY. 
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TEN  CENTS  A  COP 


? 


^ndergarbn 

Review 


De voted  to 
Educational  Literature  and  Kindergarten  News 


PRINCIPAL  ITEMS  THIS  MONTH. 


li  Chai^Pao  aod  Her  Tofs*    Bf  lui^  Taylor  fitAdltod, 

Mote  School  Hflflciie*     -     ^  CmroUae  T.  Havuu 
Sbxiple  Cdamieatarks  oa  Froebel'i  Motbo^  PUy* 

OpGi  Secf  ets. 

cyUfCQ^i  Pc& 


By  Mjtrl^e  M«cKcnxi«« 


Mujical  Mocpeatiu    m-LUteaing  tad  Imitattng. 
Storia  and  Vcne  for  Oifldieti. 


New  YcA^  Song  witli  Muitc  for  Skifr^mg. 


BDITORS 


Published  MoNTHLY-Ex^t  pi  juiy  ana  Augusi-By' 

Ailton  Bradley  Co.  Springfield.  Aass, 


yu  XIV,  mo.  5. 


,QQ  K^g.>a 


Teacher's  Plan  Book  and 
Progress  Record 

DF-su.Nh!j  »Y  STANLEY  H.  HOLiViES.  Sdi'T.  or  Schools. 
Haverhill,  Mass. 

NINTH  THOUSAND. 

The  pages  of  this  book  consist  of  ruled  spaces  to  be 
filled  in  by  the  teacher,  designating  "Work  planned," 
"  Work  accomplished, "  etc. 

The  book  is  presented  as  offering  a  simple  plan  for 
"  giving  content  and  detail  to  the  subjects  of  the  course 
of  study  and  sj^^stem  to  its  execution." 

If  a  teacher  will  write  in  this  Plan  Book  an  outline 
of  the  day^s  work  in  each  study,  she  will  enter  upon  her 
work  with  force  and  vigor,  and  the  pupils  will  also  be 
greatly  benefited. 

Price,  Paper,  30  Cents. 
MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,        Springfield,  Mass. 

New  York        Boston         Philadelphia        Atlanta         San  Francisco. 

8  Pans  for  25  Cents. 

No.  A  1  Box. 

THE  BRADLEY 

"Standard"  Water  Colors 

arc  based  on  the  solar  spectrum,  tiii'  true  source  of  color.  If 
you  arc  not  using  them,  give  thcui  a  trial.  Onr  No.  A  i 
box  is  the  best  on  the  market  for  the  i)rice.  It  contains 
eight  pans  of  scuii-nioist  colors,  the  six  stauc^ircls  with  warm 
and  cool  gray,  and  tlie  price  is  25  cents. 

Scu'l   for  a  full  price   list  i.t   coi«»r  material. 
-  ■•♦«-  -   - 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,        Springfield.  Mass. 


KIINDERQARTEN    REVIEW 


Contents  for  January,  1904. 


FSONTISPIECB.      CHEN-PaO'8  PaPA.     CHBN-PaO  AND  HER  MaMMA. 

Li  Chkn-Pao  and  Her  Toys  Isaac  Taylor  Headland 

A  Prater  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

Simple  Commentaries  on  Froebel's  Mother  Plats 

Maud  Lindsay 


Nora  Archibald  Smith 
Maria  Johns  Hammond 
Caroline  T,  Haven  . 
Clive  PhUlips-Wolley 
Marion  Mackehzie  . 
Daisy  Fairchild  Sherman 
Emma  C.  Dulaney 


II.    The  Farmyard  Gate 
Children's  Petb 
AT' the  Farm 
Mors  School  Hygiene 

A  SONQ  OF  THE  Ax 

Open  Secrets  . 

Musical  Moments  with  Children 

Mammy  Nance's  Story  Plays 

••A  DiLLAR,  A  Dollar,  A  Ten-o'clock  Scholar"  Elizabeth  C.  Skinner 

Clocks  and  No  Clocks        .  .  Ruth  Ella  Boyce 

Johnny's  Task  .  .  ,  .  N.  Grace  Taylor 

The  Story  of  Lily,  the  Pig  Margaret  Johnson 

At  Church       .....  Carrie  May  . 

New  Year's  Song      .  .  .  .  H.  Blanche  Foster 

With  Music  for  Skipping  by  Florence  E.  Chipman. 

Editorial  Comment 

Child-Life,  an  English  Kindergarten  Quarterly 
Regard  for  Hygiene    ...... 

The  I.  K.  U.  Annual  Reports  .... 

The  Control  of  Our  Thoughts    . 

Organization  and  Conductt  of  Mothers' 
Meetings    ..... 


Mary  E,  Dewey 


Annie  Laws 

BacBNT  Literature 

Book  Reviews     ...... 

Books  Received  ..... 

Educational  Readings  from  Recent  Periodicals 

Peooress  of  the  Movement 

Educational  News  ..... 
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268 
272 

273 
276 
288 
284 
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296 
299 
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Vol.  XIV.    No.  5.    Price  $1.00  a  yean     No  Issues  In  July  and  Au^st. 

HILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,        Sprinsffield,  Hass. 

Beaton.       New  York.        Phiiadelphla.      Atlanto.        San  Pranelsco. 

CorYMGHTBO,    I903,  BY  M ILTOM   BRADLBT  Ca 


A  DVBBTI8EMENTS. 
Mmn*UnKINl>BMGAMTBK  MBTIJBW  whmt^  mnaw^Hng  AJ^TBRTiaBMBNTa, 

OUR    CLUB    RATES! 

We     are    able  to    offer    some    good    Bargains    in    clubbing 
KINDERGARTEN    REVIEW  with  other  Magazines. 

If  desired,  each  magazine  may  be  sent  to  a  different  address. 


The  Magazines  referred  to  below  are  as  follows : 


CUA.SS  Al. 


Regular 

Price. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly 

•1.00 

Good  Housekeeping     . 

.     1.00 

Woman's  Home  Companion 

.     1.00 

The  Cosmopolitan 

.     1.00 

Pearson's  Magazine 

.     1.00 

National  Magazine 

.     1.00 

RegiiUr 
Prioe. 

Review  of  Reviews  .  $2.50 

World's  Work     ....     8.00 

Country  Life       .         .         .         .     3.00 

Current  Literature  .8.00 

Lippincott's  Magazine  2.50 

Art  Interchange  .  .4.00 

The  Independent  (weekly)  .     2.00 

Outing 3.00 

Etude 1.50 

Journal  of  Education  .  .2.00 

School  Journal    ....     3.00 


SPECIAL  CLUB  PRICES. 


Recnilar 
Price. 
$2.00 
3.00 
4.00 
R.OO 
8.00 
11.00 
6.00 
7.00 


Kindergarten  Review  and  Success 

Kindergarten  Review  and  Success  and  any  one  Magazine  in  Class  A  . 
Kindergarten  Review  and  Success  and  any  two  Magazines  ip  Class  A 
Kindergarten  Review  and  Success  and  any  one  Magazine  in  Class  B  . 
Kindergarten  Review  and  Success  and  any  two  Magazines  in  Class  B 
Kindergarten  Review  and  Su(*cess  and  any  three  Magazines  in  Class  B 
Kindergarten  Review  and  any  one  Magazine  of  Class  A  and  one  of  Class  B  and  Success, 
Kindergarten  Review  and  any  two  Magazines  of  Class  A  and  one  of  Class  B  and  Success, 
Kindergarten  Review  and  any  three  Magazines  of  Class  A  and  one  of  Class  B  and  Success,  8.00 
Kindergarten  Review  and  any  one  Magazine  of  Class  A  and  two  of  Class  B  and  Success,  9.00 
Kindergarten  Review  and  any  two  Magazines  of  Class  A  and  two  of  Class  B  and  Success,  10.00 
Kindergarten  Review  and  any  three  Magazines  of  Class  A  and  two  of  Class  B  and  Success,  11.00 
Kindergarten  Review  and  any  one  Magazine  of  Class  A  and  three  of  Class  B  aid  Success,  12.00 
Kindergarten  Review  and  any  two  Magazines  of  Class  A  and  three  of  Class  B  and  Success,  13.00 
Kindergarten  Review  and  any  three  Magazines  of  Class  A  and  three  of  Class  B  and  Success,  14.00 
Kindergarten  Review  and  American  Boy 2.00 

These  offers  expire  September  25,  1904. 


Chib 
Price. 
fl.80 
2.30 
2.80 
3.30 
4.80 
6.30 
3.80 
4.30 
4.80 
5.30 
6.80 
6.30 
6.80 
7.30 
7.80 
1.60 


The  prices  given  are  for  one  year  and  no  subscriptions  can 
be  received  for  less  than  that  time  at  these  reduced  rates.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  designate  the  month  when  each  subscription  is 
to  begin. 

MILTON   BRADLEY  CO.,  ^Tas"'"* 


A  VVEBTiaMUENTB. 
MmnH^n  KIKI>BMGAMTBIf  RMTIMW  whmt^  mn^wrimg  AJ^TBnTISBMBKTa. 


miiiiiiimimmimiimimmniiiinmnnmm 

CONCRETE  STUDIES 

IN  ADOLESCENCE 

The  Diary  of  a  Western  Schoolmaster 

By  J.  K.  STAPLKTON 

SUPT.  SCHOOLS,  BLOOMINOTOK,  ILL. 

RrlG«9  7S  Cents 

This  book  and  one  year  of  the  CHILD 
GARDEN,  $1.20,  In  advance 

**  I  feel  sure  that  the  book  has  a  place  waiting 
for  it,  and  tlie  things  yon  have  said  are  such  as 
need  sayiar  and  saving  *  early  and  often.'  I  feel 
rare,  too,  that  you  have  said  them  in  such  a  way 
tbat  tbey  will  take  '  fast  hold.' " 

Wm.  Hawlby  Smith. 
Boston,  Bfass.,  March  2, 1901. 
—  **  I  wrote  yon  at  once  for  the  pleasure  it 
care  me,  of  I  may  say  the  profit  I  derived  from 
it.    I  laid  it  aside  at  once  for  a  book  to  be  shown 

to  my  friends  who  are  teachers." 

Edwabd  Evebbtt  Hale. 
Delaware,  O.,  March  1, 1901. 

"It  is  a  book  which  will  set  teachers  of 

boys  to  thinking  and  I  thank  the  author  for  it. 
I  wish  not  only  every  teacher  in  the  Grammar 
and  High  Schools,  but  every  professor  in  the 
OoUegee  of  Ohio,  might  read  it.^' .... 

Most  cordially,    Delia  L.  Williams. 


The  Fairies   Tliat  Run  the 
World  and  How  They  Do  It 


A  BEAUTIFUL  BOOK  OF  CHILDREN'S 
STORIES  IN  VERSE. 


30  Foll-Pasre  Illnstratlons. 


By  Ernest  Vincent  Wright. 

The  Subjects  dealt  with  are 
well  known  to  children  and  many 
pleasant  thoughts  regarding  the 
workings  of  Nature  may  be  derived 
from  the  pages  of  this  volume. 


The  Fslries  Tkst  Ron  the  World,    ll.M     )  BOTH  FOR 
Child  Garden,  <we  year,    .  ll.M    j  $  1 .5  0 


:  A.   W.   MUMFORDt   378  Wabash  Ave^  Chicajfo.  \ 
'■■iiimmmiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimi 


no    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


TnADC  Marks 

Designs 
Copyrights  &C' 
Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
qolckly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
InTontinn  Is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confldentlal.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  Becunnffpatenta. 

Patents  taken  through  Munu  &  Co.  recelv« 
SDSdol  notice,  witboat  charge.  In  the 

Scientific  Jlinericaiu 


A  handsomely  illnstrated  weekly. 


eniatlon  of  any  sdentlflc  Journal.     

;  four  montha,  $L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 


Itsrvest  olr> 
Terms,  $8  a 


IUNNm»«'"'-^»WewYQrk 

Braneh  OfBoe.  (SB  F  St.,  Wasblngton,  D.  C 


FRANKLIN'S 

Drawing  Crayons 

Are  made  of  the  finest  materials, 
bright,  clear  colors,  and  will  do  sood 
practical  work. 

Rainbow 

Colors. 

72-X— 3>^in.long, 
5-16  in.  diameter. 

72^ — The  seven 
colors,  one-half  inch 
longer. 

We  have  the  same 
crayons  in  a  round 
wood  box,  also  in 
bulk  in  %  gross 
boxes.  Catalogue 
and  sample  free  to 
Teachers. 

FRANKLIN  CRAYON  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Ill 


A  liVEBTIBEMENTB. 
MmtMUm  mXKJ^MmaAMTBK  MJBTJMW  «9ibM»  mmammrimg  ADTMnTISBMBrnta. 


SONGS   FOR  CHILDREN 


Poit-paid 
Action  Songs  from  Over  the  Sea  .30 

By  Violette  £.  Scharff 
Cluinicter  and  Action  Songs  .50 

By  Silas  G.  Pratt 
A  Dozen  and  Two  Kindergarten  Songs  .35 

By  Louise  P.  Warner 
Pollc-Songs  and  otiier  Songs  for  Cliildren    2.00 

Jane  Byrd  Raddiffe  Whitehead  (Editor) 
iCindergarten  Cliinies  1.00 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
Little  Songs  for  Little  Singers  .25 

Bv  W.  T.  Giffe 
Motion  Songs  for  the  Schoolroom  .25 

By  Mrs.  G.  N.  Bordman 
Posies  from  a  Child  *s  Garden  of  Verses         1 .00 

By  William  Arms  Fisher 
Rounds,  Carols,  and  Songs  1 .00 

By  Margaret  Gushing  Osgood 

Our  catalog  of  Children's  School  Songs,  Rounds,  Carols, 


Port-paid 

sixty  Songs  from  *' Mother  Goose's 

Jubilee."    ByL.  E.  Orth  $1.00 

Song  Echoes  from  Chlld-hind  2.00 

By  Harriet  8.  Jenks  and  Mabel  Rust 
Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones  2.00 

By  Gertrude  Walker  and  Harriet  8.  Jenks 
Children's  School  Songs  .35 

ByJ.  CMacy 
Songs  of  Nature  .60 

By  Gertrude  A.  Walker  and  Elizabeth  L. 
Walker 
Songs  of  Sunshine  .75 

By  Elizabeth  N.  Emerson  and  Mabel  E.  Clarke 
Stories  in  Song  .75 

By  Elizabeth  N.  Emerson  and  K.  L.  Brown 
Thlrtv  Songs  for  Children  .  50 

Hdnrich  Kiehl  (Editor) 

Home  Songs,  Kindergarten  Songs,  mailed  free  on  request 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY.  Dept.  S..  BOSTON.  MASS. 

..M.    CHAS.  H.  DITSON  S.  CO.  New  Yoric         J.  B.  DITSON  «  CO.,  PhllMlelphU 


Steiger*s  Kindergarten  Material. 

Most  oomproliensive  assortment.  Discounts  proportionate  to  orders. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  and  Estimate  before  ordering  elsenvhere. 

In  acMitiou  to  our  regular  material,  we  also  carry  a  full  line  of 

Raffia,  Reed  and  other  Basketry  Material, 

Zinc  Gooiiiotrh*  Forms  for  San<l-3I(Mil(liiii?.^(1iaris  for  Nature  StiMly  and  Object  Teacliinp.^ 

Stelger's  Elementary  Sewing  on  Miislhi  and  India  Linen  for  Sewing:  Classes  ^ 

Boolis  tiw  tlie  Stndy  of  more  tlian  200  Lang^|la^:es. 

E.   Steiger  &  Con^i^any, 

p.  o.  Box  I90ft.  25  Park  Place, 

Telephone:  S.ltSO  Cortlan«lt.  N&W   York 


IV 


A  DVEBTISEMENTa. 
MmmiUn  KINDBltGAMTBK  MMTIBW  whmt^  answmring  AJ^VBRTiaJBMBKTB. 


Advising  with  a 
Building  Committee. 

What  superintendent  or  principal, 
when  called  upon  to  advise  with  a 
building  committee  in  the  selection 
of  a  schoolhouse  plan,  has  not  felt 
his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  schoolhouse  ? 

SCHCX)L  ARCHITECTURE, 

By  Edmund  M.  Wheelwright,  admirably  supplies  this  want.  It  is  specially 
written  for  use  as  a  reference  work,  by  superintendents,  principals,  architects, 
and  building  committees.  Every  essential  of  schoolhouse  construction  is 
considered. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

The  book  contains  350  pages,  is  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  10^  by  7^ 
inches  in  size.  As  a  special  inducement,  we  will  send  the  book,  carriage  pre- 
paid, and  the  School  Board  Journal,  for  one  year,  for  $5. 

WM.  GEO.  BRUCE,  Ptfblisher, 


63  Fifth  Ave.* 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


2)0-)4  Montgomery  Bldg^ 
MILWAUKEE*  WIS. 


BC5*6Niws  K  Specialty 


Silicate  and  Slate  Blackboards. 

Send  for  prices  before  placine  your  orden. 
Try  us  on  your  next  order  ?   Also  on  Silicate 
goods  in  afl  its  forms.    Wonderful  in  price, 
wonderful  in  make  and  durability. 
Maatactaretf  eely  >y  the 

N.  Y.  SIUCATE  BOOK  SLATE  CO, 

Cor.  Vesey  and  Cburch  Sts.,         NBW  YORK. 


The  teaching  of  NATURE  STUDY  can  be  made  vastly  more  interesting  and 
instructive  with  the  aid  of 

COLOBED  CfiAYONS 

Tbe  study  of  plant  life,  the  trees  and  flowers,  as  well  as  tbe  animal  kingdom,  is  made  doubly 
attractive  by  the  use  of  color. 

The  Dixon  Company  are  making  these  Colored  Crayons  either  with  or  without  wax,  so  that  they 
can  be  used  either  dry  or  wet  as  desired.  Many  of  these  shades  are  entirely  new.  Carmine  Reo, 
Dark  Blue,  Light  Blue,  Sky  Blue,  Dark  Green,  Olive  Green,  Yellow,  Orange,  Violet,  Vandyke  Brown, 
Brown,  Terra  Cotta,  Sepia,  Pink,  White  and  Black. 

A  sainple  box  containing  six  of  these  colors  will  be  sent  VkXky  teacher  who  is  interested  in  these 
tilings.    Please  mention  this  publication  and  state  the  colors  desired. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY, 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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RapUa,  Reed  and  other  Basketry  Material 

MIUTOIN    BRADLEY    CO., 

SPRIIVaPIBUD,  MASS. 
THE    PHILADELPHIA    HEADQUARTERS 

FOm  ALL  Tsa 

BRADLEY  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 

Is  found  at  tba  corner  of  Pifteentb  and  Race  streots.  Wo  oan  fumiBh  anything  H8t«d  in  the  Bradley  Cat»> 
log«iM  and  will  send  tbese  catalogues  to  any  address  on  application.  We  also  keep  the  Kindergarten  RoTiew 
•n  sale.  We  are  Stationers.  Booksellers,  Publishers,  Blankbook  Manufacturers,  Printers,  Lithographera^ 
and  Engravers.    For  any  information  regarding  Kindergarten  Matters  call  or  write. 
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The  elevation  of  Geogrraphy  to  the  place  it  ought  to  hold  in 
the  school  curriculum^  is  a  matter  of  vital  moment.— GJSJJSm?. 

TAe  JOURNAL 

of  GEOGRAPHY 

A»   iUustyaUii  mai^azine  dn'olt'ti  to  the  interests  of  teachers  of  ji^eo^raphy  in  eiementary, 
seeondiirvy  and  normal  schools. 

THE     JOURNAL    OF   GEOGRAPHY     IS   AN     ILLUSTRATED    MAGAZINE 
DEVOTEP   TO    THE    ADVANCEMENT   OF    GEOGRAPHIC     EDUCATION 

It  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  teachers  of  geography 

It  stands  for  FKCKJRESS  Each  issue  is  USABLE 

INDORSED  EVERYWHERE  by  usage 

The  only  geographical  magazine   for   TEACHERS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

Its  field  includes  all  grades  of  work 

SEXD  FOR  A  SAMPLE  COPY 


The  JOURNAI,  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
Room  560,  160  Adams  Street, Chicago,  Ills. 
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A  BCX>N   TO   KINDERGARTNERS. 

Flobknck,  Mass.,  October  18,  1902. 
The  Educational  Pdblishikg  Co.,  Boston. 
Deab  Sirs:— 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  book,  "  When  We  FInt 
Oo  to  School,"  written  by  M.  Helen  Beckwith.  which 
pleases  me  so  much  that  I  should  like  to  call  yonr 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  as 
great  a  boon  to  Kindergarten  teachers  as  to  primary 
teachers. 

From  cover  to  cover  the  book  is  full  of  help  and 
inspiration.  The  subjects  for  each  month  of  the 
school  vear,  as  set  forth  by  Miss  Beckwith.  are 
especially  appropriate  and  pleasing,  and  her  illus- 
tration of  these  subjects  contain  many  suggestions 
which  will  be  seised  upon  with  joy  by  the  insatiable 
Kindergarten  ahd  made  points  of  departure  for 
maxiy  a  delightful  morning's  work,  play  and  talk. 

The  stories,  one  for  ea<3i  month,  are  delightful, 
and  the  reference  made  to  other  stories  ana  songs 
likelv  to  prove  helpful  in  illustrating  the  subjecn, 
will  Se  appreciated  by  all  Kindergartners,!  feel  sure. 

Hoping  that  this  little  book  may  speedily  find 
its  way  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  many  Kinder- 
gartners, I  am  Tours  cordially, 
Florence  Kindergarten.       F&anobs  M.  Damon. 

Book  I,    Teaobera'  Guide  Series. 

''  Wlicn  Fitst  Wc  Go  to  School/' 

By  M.  HELEN  BECKWITH,  Atithor  of  "In  Mythlaod." 
It  is  by  a  practical  teacher,  and  full  to  overflowing  with  hints,  suggestions,  stories  and  devices 
for  Bykbt  month  in  the  year. 

Fully  niaatrated.    Cloth,    lamo.    Price,  50  eeata. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
50  Bromfield  Stfeet»  Boston. 

6S  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yoric  228  Wftbuh  Avenue,  Chicago.  809  Maikct  Street,  San  Frandsoo. 


AN  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS 


Tp  A  III  r  n  kindergarten  teachers  are  in  growing  demand.    A  few  years  ago  they  were 
I  nHlnCU  employed  only  in  private  schools.    "  '" 


Now  most  cities  and  large  villages  have 
kindergarten  departinents.'and  'some  states,  like  New  York,  make  S|>ecial  provision  for 
them  in  the  school  law.  Naturally  more  is  required  of  kindergarten  teachers  than  of  those 
in  the  primary  or  intermediate  grades.  The  personal  element  is  predominant ;  the  kinder- 
garten teacher  mitst  be  fond  of  children,  attractive  to  them,  in  sympathy  with  them,  en- 
thusiastic in  her  work.  The  ten-  l^llinCDPAQTCII  qualifications  and  to  be  willing 
dency  is  to  look  for  exceptional  IVIHUCIluHn  I  CIl  to  pay  corresiionding  salaries. 
Not  seldom  we  are  asked  to  furnish  a  kindergarten  teacher  who  is  a  college  graduate  or 
can  show  corresitondiug  evidence  of  culture,  who  vet  prefers  to  deal  with  the  little  iteople. 
We  can  do  well  by  those  who  are  prepared  to  do  superior  work :  we  have  offered  f  l,fiOO  to  a 
kinderKarten  teacher  to  conduct  model  classes  in  a  normal  college,  and  then  could  not  se- 
cure her,  as  the  school  where  she  was,  raised  her  salary  to  keep  her.  There  is  a  future  for 
kindergartners  if  they  are  prouerly  traine<l,  have  the  right  qualifications,  Tr  A  pyC  DO 
and  take  the  right  ste|>sthrougn  an  agency  to  meet  those  who  want  the  best  I  LMUIlklld 


THE     SCMOOU     BUUUETIIN     AQEINCY 

C    W.     BA.RDBBIV,    8yraeu«e,    INe^w^    York 


AVVEMTISMMMNTB. 


MmttiUn  XIMl^MMmAMTBN  KMTIMW  whm^ 


Al^VBWtTiamMBNTa. 


n>E5RAmW(«KERS 
iTONIi 


PROF.  DRURY'S 

JWITOLIWEI 

FOR  THE  EFFECTUAL  DESTRUCTION 
...OP... 

I  NITS,  LICE,  ud  aii  PARASinS  of  \ 
HEAD.  HAIR,  and  SKIN. 


HORSFORD'S 

ACID  phosphate: 

Rcsta  andstrcn^hens  the  tired  and 
confused  braiii,  induces  good  appe- 
tite, perfect  di^jestion  and  restful 
steep.  It  is  the  most  Nourish  r  ng, 
Strttngttiflning  and  Invigora^ 
tIfiA  tonic  known. 


-DIRECTION8.- 


Apply  freely  all  over  the  head,  J 
especially  over  the  ears  and  nape  ot  9 
the  neck,  once  a  day  for  three  days,  fl 
then  wash  the  half  with  E^g-  Julip  9 
and  rinse  the  hnir  out  with  water.  ]l 
Brush  the  hair  thoroufrhly  twice  J 
a  day  to  remove  the  dead  nits,  then  ff 
apply  the  remainder  of  the  lotion  J 
once  a  week. 

Prepared  onljr  by 
RF^OR-    DF^UF^Y- 
S>emuito(oai«t,  ^ 

1 170  Tremont  Street^  Boston*  XtM. 


PRICE,  60  CT8. 


Frederick  Diekl 


SELLS  THE  BRADLEY  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 
IN  THE  SOUTHWEST.  j»  j»  J»  j»  j» 
HE  IS  A  STATIONER,  PRINTER  AND  BINDER. 
HE  MAKES  DRAWING  MATERIALS  A  SPEOALTY. 

If  you  want  anything;  in  the  Kindersfarten  line,  send  for  a  Bradley  Ottalogfuc 


NO.    210    iA£EST    TV^KRKET    ST., 
LOUIS VI L-L-E,    KV. 
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LI  CHEN-PAO  AND  HER  TOYS. 


By  Isaac  Taylor  Headland,  Peking  University,  China. 
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LJ£R    name    in    plain    English 

Precious  Jewel  Lee,  for  that  is 
what  Li  Chen-pao  means.  She  is  the 
only  child  of  her  parents,  and  they 
are  fifty  years  old,  so  there  is  no  hope 
of  her  having  any  brothers  or  sisters. 
Her  papa,  who  is  a  very  large,  well- 
fed  Chinese  official,  determined  that 
his  little  girl,  if  she  lived,  should  have 
every  advantage  possible  to  a  ehild 
from  babyhood  to  womanhood. 

When  she  was  little — ^that  is,  very 
little — he  used  to  watch  everything 
she  did  when  he  was  with  her.  He 
knew  the  first  time  she  moved  her 
eyes  to  look  at  anyone.  He  remem- 
bered the  first  time  she  smiled  an  in- 
telligent smile.  He  could  tell  to  a 
day  the  first  time  she  laughed  aloud ; 
the  first  time  she  reached  for  any- 
thing ;  the  first  time  she  showed  signs 
of  fear  or  strangeness.  He  remem- 
bered the  day  she  learned  to  stand 
alone ;  the  day  she  took  her  first  step ; 
the  day  she  cut  her  first  tooth;  the 


day  she  said  her  first  word;  and  he 
could  tell  you  all  the  cunning  things 
she  ever  did  or  said.  He  was  a  fond 
papa — more  fond,  people  told  him, 
than  he  would  have  been  if  she  were 
his  sixth  instead  of  his  first  and  only 
little  girl. 

But  of  this,  who  knows  ?  Chen-pao 
was  a  little  girl  of  whom  any  papa 
might  well  be  fond.  In  the  first 
place,  she  was  good,  obedient  and 
aflFectionate ;  in  the  second  place,  she 
was  studious,  diligent,  and  brilliant ; 
and,  in  the  third  place,  she  was  beau- 
tiful without  realizing  it;  and  what 
papa  would  not  be  fond  of  such  a 
little  girl,  even  though  she  were  his 
twelfth  child? 

Mr.  Lee  had  his  owti  ideas  about 
how  a  little  girl  should  be  educated, 
and  when  her  education  should  begin. 
Of  course,  these  were  very  primitive 
in  view  of  all  the  accumulation  of 
ideas  of  the  present-day  kindergart- 
ners,  but  Mr.  Lee  did  not  know  any- 
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thing  about  kindergartens.  He  was 
working  in  the  dark,  so  ,to  speak ;  but 
it  was  a  darkness  lit  up  by  the  electro- 
magnetic light — if  there  is  such  a 
light,  and  if  not  there  ought  to  be — 
of  affection,  a  light  which  stimulates 
the  inventive  faculty  of  the  teacher  as 
well  as  the  memory  of  the  pupil,  and 
the  interest  of  both. 

"You  see,"  he  said  to  me  one  day 
when  he  was  showing  me  the  para- 
phernalia of  Chen-pao's  schoolroom. 


gaze  a  collection  of  rattles.  I  have 
never  seen  so  complete  a  collection 
either  before  or  since. 

There  were  rattles  in  the  form  of 
large,  hollow  wooden  balls  with  long 
handles,  painted  in  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow.  There  were  wooden 
bottles,  baskets  and  buckets,  in  which 
were  little  pebbles  or  bits  of  iron  cast 
for  that  purpose,  all  painted  in  the 
same  gorgeous  style. 

He  had  clay  rattles  in  the  shape  of 


The  Case  of  RAXxLEji. 


a  room  in  which  he  has  carefully  pre- 
ser\^c(l  all  the  trappings  thus  far  used 
in  hor  education,  **the  first  character- 
istics developed  in  a  child,  even  be- 
fore it  knows  anything  al)out  playing, 
are  a  disposition  to  shake  things,  to 
be  pleased  with  bright  colors,  and  to 
enjoy  noise.  Now  in  order  to  minis- 
ter to  these  dispositions  of  the  child, 
to  familiarize  her  with  the  toys  pre- 
pared for  her  entertainment  and  to 
assist  the  nurse  in  caring  for  her,  T 
laid  in  a  stock  of  this  kind  of  toys.'' 
Thus  speaking,  Mr.  Lee  opened  a  case 
and  revealed  to  mv  rather  astonished 


little  men  and  women — ^fat  little  peo- 
ple with  smiles  on  their  faces,  quirks 
on  their  mouths,  and  crowfoot 
wrinkles  about  their  eyes.  He  had 
others  in  the  form  of  hideous  mon- 
sters that  creep  on  the  earth,  swim  in 
the  sea  and  fly  in  the  air ;  and  others 
which  neither  creep  nor  swim  nor  fly, 
for  the  reason  that  said  monsters  had 
no  existence  outside  the  imagination 
of  the  manufacturer.  He  had  still 
others  in  the  form  of  pagodas,  monu- 
ments, houses  and  tombs,  and  a  host 
of  others  of  varied  and  very  attract- 
ive forms  for  which  there  is  no  Eng- 
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lish  name,  all  made  of  a  chocolate 
colored  clay. 

Equal  in  number,  and  superior  in 
durability  but  less  attractive,  was  his 
collection  of  tin  rattles.  The  tin 
rattle  of  our  childhood,  with  a 
whistle  in  the  end  of  the  handle, 
has  its  duplicate  here,  covered  with 
gaudy  but  harmless  paint  which  is 
transferred  to  the  face  of  the  first 
child  into  whose  capacious  moutli 
it  happens  to  go, — for  this  is  the  sure 
destiny  of  all  toys  in  all  lands. 

'^How  is  it,"  I  a§ked,  **that, 
although  clay  toys  are  so  easily 
broken,  your  collection  is  so  com- 
plete?" 

*'For  every  one  that  was  broken  I 
bought  a  new  one ;  it  is  the  only  way 
I  could  hope  to  have  her  learn  the 
names  of  them." 

"This,"  he  continued,  taking  up  a 
drum-shaped  bamboo  rattle  with  fish- 
skin  stretched  over  the  ends,  and  a 
long  handle,  **was  the  one  she  liked 
l)e3t.  It  is  a  little  more  complicated 
than  the  others,  and  with  this  her 
rattle  playing  came  to  an  end."  So 
saying,  he  rolled  the  handle  between 
his  finger  and  thumb,  thus  causing 
two  beads  on  the  ends  of  two  strings 
to  strike  against  the  drum-heads. 
This  rattle  is  in  imitation  of  those 
carried  by  street  hawkers  (sellers  of 
needles,  thread,  or  sesame  seed 
cakes),  and  is  sometimes  made  of 
beautifully  carv^ed  brass. 

"The  next  stage  of  development  in 
the  child,"  said  Mr.  T^e,  going  to  an- 
other case,  "is  manifested  by  its  de- 
sire for  dolls  and  animals." 

"You  seem  to  have  a  good  variety," 
I  remarked  as  he  opened  the  case. 


He  did  have  a  large  variety.  Most 
of  them  were  made  of  cloth,  although 
some  of  the  dolls  had  a  papier-nidche 
head,  a  leather  body  in  the  form  of  a 
bellows  in  which  was  a  whistle,  and 
clay  arms  and  legs.  The  cloth  dolls, 
though  crude,  are  much  better  than 
any  of  the  others.  The  nose  is  sewed 
on,  ears  pasted  on,  other  features 
painted  on,  and  the  cue  stuck  into  the 
head,  making  the  dolls  strong  and 
durable,  the  principal  virtues  in  a 
doll  in  a  land  where  the  people  are 
poor ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  foreign  child  in  China  to  be 
much  more  affectionately  attached  to 
her  five-cent  Chinese  cloth  doll  than 
to  a  much  more  expensive  foreign 
one.  Nevertheless,  they  come  event- 
ually to  the  same  deplorable  end  as 
do  dolls  in  other  lands,  departing  this 
life  bereft  of  arms  and  legs,  and  with 
their  sawdust  all  gone,  but  beloved  to 
the  very  last. 

"But  these  are  not  dolls,"  I  re- 
marked pointing  to  the  other  end  of 
the  case. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Lee,  "when  chil- 
dren are  old  enough  to  want  dolls, 
they  want  animals  also  to  give  variety 
to  their  play-life ;  and  so  I  got  these 
for  Chen-pao,  partly  to  entertain  her 
and  ])artly  to  teach  her  the  names  and 
appearance  of  all  kinds  of  animals." 

"O  Papa !"  said  Chen-pao,  who  was 
with  us,  but  who,  up  to  this  time,  had 
not  spoken.  "Let  me  have  my  ele- 
phant and  camel  and  l>ear  and  tiger 
for  a  little  while;  T  have  not  had 
them  for  a  month  or  more !" 

From  a  great  variety  of  all  kinds 
of  cloth  animals,  ^fr.  T^ee  took  out  a 
half-dozen  or  more  and  gave  them  to 
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the  little  girl, — an  elephant  with  a 
halter  on  its  head,  a  camel  and  bear 
with  leading  strings  in  their  noses,  a 
tiger  with  a  wire  in  its  tail  by  which 
the  tail  was  crooked  up  over  its  back, 
and  a  monkey  with  large  black  glass 
eyes  and  a  grinning  mouth. 

One  of  ^e  dolls  was  particularly 
worthy  of  note.  It  was  made  of  clay, 
with  a  bellows  for  a  base.  In  its 
mouth  was  fastened  another  toy, 
which,  I  believe,  is  purely  Chinese. 


Clay  Toy  with  pu-pu-teng*rh. 

It  is  ctilled  a  pu-pu-tengWh,  The 
pu'pu'teng'rh  is  a  glass. tube,  the  end 
of  which  is  blown  into  a  large  bulb, 
one  side  being  flattened  on  a  convex 
surface.  This  flattened  surface  is  as 
thin  as  paper,  and  when  the  bellows 
is  w^orked  or  when  a  child  breathes 
rapidly  in  and  out  of  it  (for  some  of 
the  largest  of  these  glass  bulbs  are  six 
or  more  inches  in  diameter),  it  makes 
a  he-te,  Ice-te  noise  not  unlike  that 


made  by  a  paper  window  when  not 
stretched  tight  over  the  frame. 

One  of  their  most  peculiar  cloth 
toys  is  the  bugaboo.  It  is  a  nonde- 
script, having  a  head  on  each  end 
much  like  the  head  of  a  lion  Or  tiger ; 
and  when  not  used  as  a  plaything  it 
serves  as  a  pillow.  It  has  large  black 
glass  eyes,  leather  ears,  a  savage 
mouth,  and  is  filled  with  sawdust  in- 
stead of  feathers.  Strange  that  chil- 
dren should  go  to  sleep  with  their 
head  on  the  same  thing  that  is  used 
to  frighten  ,them !  But  so  it  is  \vith 
the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
earth,  who  walk  with  their  feet  to- 
ward our  feet  and  their  heads  point- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction.  It  was 
thus  little  Chen-pao'  that  same  night 
lay  down  to  sleep  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  world,  like  a  fly  on  the  ceiling, 
without  falling  off. 

"When  children  are  old  enough  to 
desire  them,"  said  Mr.  Lee,  going  to 
another  case,  "we  give  them  whistles ; 
and  I  have  found  that  the  whistle  is 
the  natural  toy  after  the  rattle  and 
the  doll." 

"You  seem  to  have  studied  the 
child  philosophically,"  I  remarked; 
for  although  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
much  about  children,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  had  followed  the  line  of  the 
natural  development  of  the  child. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  simply  love 
my  little  girl,  and  have  observed  what 
her  nature  craves;  it  is  observation 
rather  than  any  philosophic  under- 
standing of  human  nature  as  mani- 
fested in  the  child."  With  this  he 
opened  a  case  which  was  as  well 
stored  with  whistles  as  the  former  had 
been  with  rattles. 
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There  were  whistles  of  every 
shape  and  form, — whistles  of  wood 
and  whistles  of  tin,  whistles  of  reed, 
and  whistles  of  clay  moulded  into  the 
form  of  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals, creeping  things  and  fowls  of 
the  air,  gorgeously  painte<l  to  min- 
ister to  the  eyes  as  well  as  the  ears 
of  the  little  folks  for  whom  they  are 
^  prepared.  The  reed  whistles  are  put 
into  the  clay  toys,  a/jd,  as  is  the  case 
with  our  own  rubber  toys,  the  same 
sort  of  whistle  causes  the  cock  to  crow, 
the  dog  to  bark,  the  child  to  cry,  and 
the  hen  to  cackle, — all  in  the  selfsame 
tone, — a  tone  well  suited  to  the  cock 
and  hen,  but  not  to  the  dog  or  child. 
Mr.  Lee  picked  up  a  little  pug  dog 
whose  head  was  on  a  pivot  and  would 
turn  from  side  to  side.  Pressing  on 
its  body,  he  caused  the  dog  to  bark, 
but  the  sound  was  just  like  the  cack- 
ling of  the  clay  hen  and  the  crying  of 
the  clay  child.  I  called  his  attention 
to  this  fact,  and  it  gave  him  no  little 
amusement. 

'*As  soon  as  a  child  begins  to 
walk,"  said  Mr.  Lee,  going  toward 
another  case,  "it  wants  something  to 
lean  on  or  to  pull  after  it." 

"Oh,  you  mean  carts,"  I  remarked, 
observing  the  contents  of  the  case  he 
was  about  to  open. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  pointing  to  a 
small,  three-wheeled  frame  that  stood 
on  the  floor;  "that  is  the  cart  that 
Chen-pao  learned  to  walk  by." 

In  the  case  he  had  a  great  variety 
of  toy  carts.  There  were  many  sam- 
ples of  miniature  street  carts,  which 
have  been  described  as  "Saratoga 
trunks  on  wheels."  Some  were  made 
of  tin,  others  of  wood.     The  latter 


had  silk  covers  and  a  mule  which 
could  be  hitched  and  unhitched,  har- 
nessed and  unharnessed.  Besides 
these,  there  was  a  large  number  of 
other     carts     corresponding     pretty 


The  Cart  with  which  Chkn-Pao 
Learned  to  Walk. 

nearly  to  our  truck  carts.  In  some  of 
these  the  wheels  were  fastened  to  an 
axle  which  turned,  while  in  others 
the  wheels  moved  as  the  wheels  of 
our  own  carts  do.  Some  of  these 
carts  had  small  pegs  protruding  from 
the  bottom  of  the  wagon  bed ;  and  on 
these  pegs,  which  the  axle  caused  to 
revolve,  were  small  clay  images  rep- 
resenting the  driver  and  all  the  pas- 
sengers. Under  the  box  of  most  of 
the  larger  carts  was  a  "music  box," 
which  played  zip,  zip,  zip,  as  the  axle 
turned. 

Closely  allied  to  these  music  boxes 
were  the  music  balls,  which  contain 
the  same  kind  of  music  boxes,  and 
send  out  zip,  zip,  zip  music  when  the 
child  rolls  them  about  the  room.  The 
balls  are  made  of  papier-mache,  gayly 
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painted  in  red,  gold  and  green,  and 
are  of  large  size.  Notwithstanding 
the  similarity  between  the  music  balls 
and  the  music  carts,  Chen-pao's  ball 
was  not  in  the  case  with  the  carts,  but 
was  with  the  tops  and  k'ung  chungs, 
"Ah,  you  have  a  good  variety  of 


afterwards  learned  was  a  k^ung 
chung. 

"No,"  I  replied,  after  I  had  seen 
him  spin  it;  "I  am  sorry  to  confess 
that  we  do  not." 

The  k'ung  chung  looked  like  a  pair 
of  wagon  wheels  on  a  carefully  turned 


The  Case  of  Clay  Beggars. 


tops,"  I  remarked  as  he  opened  the 
case,  for  I  recognized  them  at  once. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "nothing  will 
take  the  place  of  tops  in  the  child's 
life,  when  the  child  is  large  enough 
to  spin  them." 

"But  how  do  you  spin  them?"  I 
inquired. 

"By  a  string  wrapped  around  the 
stem,"  he  replied. 

"The  sam6  as  we  do  in  the  West." 

"Indeed?  Then  you  have  tops  in 
your  honorable  country?"  .  he  re- 
marked interrogatively. 

"Yes,  we  have  tops,  but  not  the 
same  as  yours.  Yours  are  made  of 
bamboo  while  ours  are  made  of  wood 
or  tin,"  I  explained. 

"But  do  you  have  this?"  he  in- 
quired, taking  out  of  the  case  what  I 


axle.  It  is  spun  by  the  use  of  two 
sticks  and  a  string.  Each  wheel  is 
made  of  bamboo  after  the  style  of  the 
other  tops,  some  wheels  being  single 
and  others  double.  The  string  is 
wound  once  around  the  axle  and  at- 
tached to  the  sticks  which  the  per- 
former holds.  By  the  rapid  jerking 
of  the  stick  in  his  right  hand  he 
causes  the  top  to  spin.  A  good  per- 
former is  able  to  spin  the  k'ung 
chung  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  toss- 
ing it  under  and  over  his  foot,  spin- 
ning it  with  the  sticks  behind  him, 
and  at  times  throwing  it  up  into  the 
c^ir  twenty  or  thirty  feet  and  catching 
it  on  the  string  as  it  comes  dowTi.  To 
say  that  this  top  sings  is  putting  it 
very  mildly  indeed;  in  the  hands  of 
an  expert  it  actually  howls;  and  the 
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wonder  is  that  some  enterprising 
American  toy  firm  has  not  taken  up 
the  manufacture  of  this  toy  as  a  part 
of  its  business.  It  is,  and  has  been 
for  many  years,  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular of  all  Chinese  toys,  and  contains 
a  fortune  for  the  Yankee  who  first 
gets  a  patent  on  it. 

"But  what  are  these,  Mr.  Lee  ?"  I 
inquired,  pointing  to  the  next  case; 
"they  look  like  beggars." 

"They  are  beggars,"  he  answered, 
without  further  comment 

They  were  curious  toys.  They 
were  made  of  clay,  burnt  in  a  kiln, 
and  with  beard,  hair  and  clothing  put 
on  afterwards.  The  great  variety  of 
forms  served  to  exhibit  the  beggar  in. 
all  his  conditions  and  attitudes.  Two 
beggars  were  represented  as  fighting, 
one  fighter  being  about  to  mash  his 


their  arms.  One  had  an  ulcer  on  his 
leg  to  which  he  called  attention,  with 
pain  expressed  on  every  feature;  an- 
other lay  on  a  ragged  mat  smoking 
his  opium  pipe,  while  his  wife  and 
mother  amused  the  child  with  a  rattle. 

"This  is  a  very  fair  representation 
of  Chinese  beggars,"  I  remarked, 
after  viewing  them  for  a  few  mo- 
ments; "almost  complete,  is  it  not?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  almost  apolo- 
getically, I  thought 

"But  what  part  do  they  play  in 
your  scheme  of  education?"  I  in- 
quired ;  for  I  confess  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  see  of  what  use  it  was  to  a  child 
to  know  all  about  beggars.  /Even 
granting  that  such  knowledge  might 
1^  of  some  benefit,  it  could  be  gained 
just  as  well  from  the  beggars  them- 
selves ;  and  I  said  as  much  to  Mr.  Lee. 


The  Case  of  Clay  Animals. 


sand-pot  over  the  head  of  the  other. 
A  polite  name  for  beggars  in  China  is 
"the  bearer  of  the  sand-pot,"  and  all 
of  these  had  their  pots.  One  had  his 
on  his  head  for  a  hat,  another  was 
using  his  as  a  dish,  while  others  were 
carrying  theirs  in  their  hands  or  on 


"Quite  right,"  he  answered.  "I 
hesitated  a  long  while  before  I  ad- 
mitted them  into  my  collection;  but 
I  concluded  that  with  these  I  could 
inspire  in  her  a  sympathy  for  the  real 
beggars  when  she  saw  them  better 
than  in  any  other  way.     I  am  still 
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uncertain;  but  I  am  sure  that  no 
harm  has  come  from  her  having  them, 
and  it  was  worth  the  experiment" 

With  this  remark,  Mr.  Lee  opened 
another  case  which  was  well  filled 


Mr.  Rabbit. 


Horn. 


with  clay  insects  and  larger  animals. 
There  were  women  riding  on  donkeys, 
followed  by  the  donkey  drivers; 
there  were  men  on  horseback  in  hot 
pursuit  of  tigers,  their  spears  poised 
ready  to  be  throAvn;  there  were  other 
men  in  pursuit  of  a  deer,  in  whose 


back  stuck  a  recently  shot  arrow, 
which,  with  the  drops  of  blood  trick- 
ling to  the  ground,  told  of  the  success 
of  the  himters.  There  were  cocks  and 
hens,  ducks  and  geese,  horses  and 
cattle,  and  nondescripts  correspond- 
ing in  Chinese  tradition  to  the  uni- 
corn in  English.  But  of  all  the  toys 
I  had  yet  seen,  none  seemed  to  me  to 
be  so  life-like  as  the  clay  insects. 
There  were  locusts,  grasshoppers, 
tumblebugs,  beetles,  bees,  and  butter- 
flies, with  gauze  wings,  wire  legs  and 
feelers,  painted  in  such  natural  colors 
that  even  a  hen  in  search  of  a  dinner, 
when  we  put  one  of  the  creatures 
down  before  her,  stopped  to  peck  it 
a  second  time  and  then  looked  at  it 
with  surprise  because  it  did  not  hop 
away. 

On  a  brass  plate  in  another  case 
Mr.  Lee  had  a  dozen  or  twenty  little 
clay  dancers.  These  have  a  multi- 
tude of  fine  wires  protruding  a  six- 
teenth of  an  inch  from  the  bottom  of 
their  skirts,  •  and  when  the  plate  is 
struck  with  an  iron  instrument,  the 
figures  dance  about  in  a  way  highly 
pleasing  to  the  children. 

In  this  same  case  was  what  little 
Clien-pao  called  a  pan-pu'tao-Wh-ti, — 
a  little  clay  lady,  whose  skirts  were 
round  at  the  bottom  like  the  end  of  an 


Bisected   Donkey. 
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egg,  and  loaded,  so  that  no  matter 
how  you  pushed  her  she  could  not  be 
upset.  Here  also  was  a  large  clay 
rabbit,  painted  in  gorgeous  colors, 
and  representing  the  rabbit  that  lives 
in  the  moon.  But  most  amusing  was 
a  clay  old  man  who  had  married  a 
young  wife  whom  he  was  carrying 
around  on  hie  back,  while  watching 
in  every  direction  lest  she  should 
speak  to  or  be  caught  flirting  with 
some  one  else.  And  yet  people  say 
the  Chinese  have  no  sense  of  humor ! 

While  we  were  looking  at  these, 
Chen-pao  left  the  animals  which  she 
had  been  playing  with  all  this  time, 
talking  to  them  as  though  they  under- 
stood her,  and,  taking  a  glass  horn 
from  a  case  full  of  horns  and  pu-pu- 
teng-'rhs,  she  blew  a  blast  on  it  so 
shrill  as  almost  to  deafen  us.  This 
led  us  to  think  that  if  psychologists 
knew  about  Chen-pao's  glass  horn, 
they  would  be  inclined  to  substitute 
it  for  the  Galton  whistle. 

Hanging  on  the  wall,  Mr.  Lee  had 
various  false  faces,  the  two  most  not- 
able of  which  were  those  of  "Miss  Lee 
Tsui"  and  the  "bald  priest,"  who  was 
supposed  to  be  inclined  to  flirt  with 
her.  The  look  on  Miss  T^e.  Tsui's 
face  was  not  one  of  offense !  Beside 
these  faces  hung  the  two  halves  of  a 
papier-mache  donkey,   a  part  of  the 


paraphernalia  of  some  of  the  chil- 
dren's shows,  and  a  large  kite  in  the 
form  of  a  woman,  together  with  vari- 
ous drums,  knives,  swords,  horns, 
spears,  and  tridents,  which,  as  I 
thought,  provided  Chen-pao  a  new  toy 
for  almost  every  day  in  the  year  and 
for  every  phase  of  her  childisli 
thought,  and  furnished  a  good  cur- 
riculum for  the  first  few  years  of  her 
education.  I  said  as  much  to  Mr. 
Lee. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  have  trie<l  to 
make  her  education  thorough  so  far 
as  it  has  gone." 

"And  what  do  you  propose  to  do 
now  ?"  I  inquired. 

"I  ha.ve  already  done  it,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"Indeed,  what?" 


Jumping  Jack.  Fan-Shaped  Flat  Drum. 
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^This  room  which  you  have  just     ing  room  which  was  alike  character- 


.w 


seen,"   said   he,   "is   her  museum; 
then,  opening  the  door  of  an  adjoin- 


istic,   he   added: 
schoolroom." 


^and   that   is   her 


Miss  Lee  Tsui. 


The  Bali>  Priest. 


A  PRAYER. 


Give  us  to    awake  with  smiles, 

Give  us  to  labor  smiling; 

As  the  sun  lightens  the  world, 

So  let  our  loving  kindness 

Make  bright  this  house  of  our  habitation. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


SIMPLE  COMMENTARIES   ON  FROEBEUS   MOTHER 

PLAY/ 

IL— THE  BARNYARD  GATE. 

Br  Maud  Lindsay,  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 

MOTTO. 

The  mother  now  her  child  prepares 
With  tender  love  for  Life's  great  cares ; 
Through  happy  play  she  finds  the  way 
To  teach  the  laws  he  must  obey. 

The  merry  child  unwitting  feels 
The  truth  the  mother  play  reveals; 
But  coming  years  will  make  it  clear. 
And  in  his  heart  he'  11  hold  it  dear. 


\A/  HEN  you  are  ready  to  play  The 
Barnyard  Gate  with  your  child, 
you  will  find  that  his  attention  is  im- 
mediately arrested  by  the  gate  that 
you  make  with  your  hands  or  tis, 
and  by  its  opening  and  closing.  The 
gate  may  be  made  with  the  thumbs 
erect  to  form  the  gateposts,  and  one 
hand  placed  flat  against  the  other,  the 
fingers  horizontal  and  overlapping. 
"And  what  is  tliis?"  says  .the 
quaint  rhyme  that  accompanies  one 
version  of  the  play : — 

"And  what  is  this?     This  is  a  gate 
Leading  to  the  barnyard  straight." 

Then  follows  the  enumeration  of  the 
fowls  and  other  animals  of  the  barn- 
yard, mentioning  also  the  character- 
istic sounds  that  they  make, — ^the 
lines  closing  with  the  injunction  to 


keep  the  barnyard  gate  shut  tight  so 
that  none  of  the  creatures  may  stray 
away,  but  that  all  may  be  kept  in  the 
barnyard  where  they  are  cared  for 
and  safe. 

There  is  no  need  to  point  out  to 
you  the  charms  of  this  play  and  of 
the  picture  of  the  barnyard  in  Froe- 
bel's  Mother  Play  Book,  Tx)ng  ago 
you  noticed  the  interest  with  which 
your  child  regards  all  animal  life. 
When  only  an  infant  in  your  arms  he 
reached  out  his  tiny  hands  to  the 
chickens  or  the  canary.  He  crawled 
after  the  kitten  before  he  could  walk. 
The  dog  has  been  and  is  his  dearest 
friend.  The  activities  of  animals 
attract  the  child.  The  bustling  hen, 
the  frisky  pony,  appeal  to  him  be- 
cause he  himself  is  so  full  of  joyous 
life.     He  delights,  too,  in  the  sounds 
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of  the  animals'  voices,  and  readily 
learns  to  say  the  words  which  repre- 
sent these  sounds.  He  soon  distin- 
guishes them  and  associates  each  with 
the  creature  whose  language  the 
sound  is,  calling  "Moo*-moo"  when  he 
sees  the  cow  and  "Cock-a-doo"  when 
the  noisy  rooster  crows. 

All  these  things  you  have  noted, 
O  watchful  mother,  and  you  will  eas- 
ily find  in  your  child's  great  love  for 
his  barnyard  friends  the  way  by 
which  you  may  help  him  to  learn 
some  of  life's  great  lessons.  Are  you 
not  beginning  to  reveal  to  him  the 
useful  purpose  which  every  creature 
serves  when  you  say  in  your  play: 
"Pony,  take  Baby  to  ride;"  "Cow, 
give  the  Baby  some  milk ;"  "Sheep, 
give  us  some  wool  from  your  back 
to  keep  the  Baby  warm"  ?  Only 
a  step  from  this  lies  the  useful- 
ness of  Baby  himself,  and  you 
will  not  neglect  the  opportunity 
which  this  little  play  affords  to 
awaken  in  his  soul  that  sense  of 
responsibility  which  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  between  man 
and  the  lower  creatures  that  God  has 
put  under  his  feet. 

The  child  must  feed  his  pony  and 
dog.  He  must  water  the  cow  and  the 
sheep.  He  must  shut  the  gate  that 
keeps  them  safe  in  the  barnyard. 
Fostered  by  you,  this  loving  care  for 
his  pets  will  grow  into  a  deeper  re- 
sponsibility for  all  that  he  holds  dear, 
and  he  may  form  in  his  play  that 
habit  of  carefubiess  which  is  the  hall 
mark  of  every  trustworthy  man  and 
woman. 

As  he  looks  with  you  at  the  open 
gate  in  the  picture,  he  may  ask  in 


imconscious  sympathy  with  the  ani- 
mals: "But  why  must  the  pony  stay 
inside  ?    He  wants  to  get  out !" 

"Oh,"  you  will  answer,  "the  barn- 
yard is  the  place  for  the  pony.  We 
can  find  him  when  we  need  him,  here. 
Inside  the  gate  he  is  safe,  but  outside 
of  it  the  railway  cars  are  switching 
up  and  down,  and  there  are  other 
dangers.  Here  he  has  water  to  drink 
and  food  to  eat  and  somebody  to  take 
care  of  him.  He  may  scamper  as  he 
pleases  in  the  yard ;  but  if  we  love 
him  and  do  not  want  to  lose  him,  we 
must  fasten  our  gates." 

In  such  simple  fashion  you  can  be- 
gin to  show  your  child  the  wisdom  of 
law,  which,  while  it  restrains,  pro- 
tects. And  if  he  himself  has  guarded 
some  treasure,  he  will  the  more  read- 
ily accept  and  heed  your  injunction 
when  you  say  to  him,  "Go  as  far  as 
grandma's,  but  then  come  running 
home,"  or,  "Play  inside  the  yard  with 
your  marbles." 

O  mother,  God  has  given  to  you 
the  guardianship  of  the  gates  of 
home.  I  pray  you,  keep  within  the 
limits  of  its  tender  laws  this  child  of 
your  heart,  if  you  would  guard  him 
from  the  danger  of  loss.  The  little 
child  is  closely  akin  to  the  animals  he 
loves.  With  as  little  thought  as  the 
pony,  he  will  run  through  the  open 
gate.  How  your  heart  would  leap 
with  fear  if  you  found  the  gate  or 
door  ajar  and  your  toddler  gone  into 
the  street!  Picturing  a  thousand 
dangers,  how  you  would  rush  to  bring 
him  back  from  the  hoofs  of  horses  or 
the  crushing  wheels  of  wagons !  How 
your  arms  would  encircle  him  to  hold 
him  close ! 
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But  it  is  not  physical  danger  alone 
that  threatens  a  child  who  is  allowed 
to  wander  at  large,  to  play  where  he 
pleases  as  long  as  he  likes;  who 
chooses  his  own  companions  and  finds 
his  own  pleasures.  It  is  not  freedom 
that  we  give  the  child  when  we  open 
all  gates  and  let  him  out.  To  be  law- 
less is  not  to  be  free,  for  freedom  is 
the  outcome  of  true  obedience  to  wise 
laws.  The  wise  mother  seeks  to  give 
her  child  freedom  within  bounds. 
Just  as  the  farmer  sees  to  it  that  be- 
hind the  closed  barnyard  gate  the  ani- 
mals have  their  wants  supplied  and 
enjoy  measured  freedom,  she  strives 
to  provide,  within  the  limits  that  her 
love  has  set,  all  things  needful  for  her 
child's  well-being.  She  knows  his 
restless  energy,  and  provides  occupa- 
tion. She  sees  his  need  of  wholesome 
recreation,  and  she  encourages  and 
shares  his  play.  She  realizes  that 
he  must  have  companionship,  but  his 
friends    are   her   friends   also.     She 


makes  home  the  center  of  his  life,  be- 
cause she  knows  that  home  is  the  best 
place  for  him ;  but,  watchful  ever,  she 
widens  his  circle,  encourages  new  in- 
terests, suits  her  restrictions  to  his 
age  and  stage  of  development,  sees 
his  growing  power  of  self-control, 
and  gradually  leads  him  to  recognize 
and  obey  a  moral  law  which  will  be 
his  safeguard  through  life. 

Ah !  no  matter  how  far  your  child 
may  go,  in  the  years  to  come,  beyond 
your  gate  of  wood  and  iron,  he  need 
never  step  beyond  the  gates  of  your 
watchful  love.  The  big  boy  at  col- 
lege and  the  daughter  in  a  home  of 
her  own  will  carry  your  laws  in  their 
hearts  if  they  have  truly  felt  the  spirit 
of  those  laws.  They  will  respect  the 
laws  of  their  country  as  they  respect- 
ed the  laws  of  home.  And,  remem- 
bering your  love,  they  will  see  the 
love  of  God  shining  through  His  laws, 
and  be  the  better  able  to  say,  "Thy 
will,  not  mine,  be  done." 


1'here  comes  a  time  when  nothing  seems  worth  while;  when 
gayety  palls,  and  even  sorrow  dulls  instead  of  stirs ;  when  nothing 
seems  of  any  use,  and  one  feels  inclined  to  give  up,  to  give  up. 
To  such  a  one  I  would  say,  "Pull  on  thick  boots,  clutch  a  stout  stick, 
and  go  for  a  country  walk — rain  or  shine."  It  sounds  a  pre- 
posterous remedy,  but  try  it.  Nature  never  gives  up.  Not  a 
pigmy  weed  trodden  under  foot  of  man  and  overwhelmed  with 
rival  growths  but  battles  for  its  life  with  vim.  Nor  does  it  ask  for 
what  it  battles.  Neither  does  it  question  why  more  favored  plants 
are  so  carefully  nurtured,  and  it,  poor  thing,  dragged  up  by  the 
roots.  Take  a  country  walk,  and  look  at  the  weeds  if  at  nothing 
else. — Arnold  Havltain, 


O.  A.  IJalnus, 
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CHILDREN'S  PETS. 


By  Nora  Akchibald  Smith,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


••  For  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  was  a  little  brother 
of  the  whole  threat  world  and  of  all  created  thin^. 
Not  only  did  hi8  heart  warm  to  Brother  Sheep  and 
Sister  liees.  to  hi^  Brother  Fish  an<i  his  little  Hit- 
ters, the  l)ove8,  but  he  called  the  Sun  and  Wind  his 
brotherH,  and  the  Moon  and  Water,  his  Sifters."— 
The  Books  of  Saints  ami  Friendhj  Beasts.  By  Attblt: 
Faru'fU  Brown. 

**  A  ^i^  because  it  grew  from  love, 
the  smile  of  Saint  Francis 
was  a  wonderful  thing.  It  led  human 
folk  whithersoever  he  willed.  It 
drew  the  beasts  to  his  side  and  the 
birds  to  nestle  in  his  bosom.  It  was 
like  a  magic  charm." 

Thus  it  is  spoken  of  simple,  child- 
like Saint  Francis;  and  the  old 
legends  tell  us  many  wonderful  things 


of  the  wild  beasts  that  knelt  before 
him,  of  the  leverets  that  sought  pro- 
tection in  the  folds  of  his  garment, 
and  of  the  birds  that  served  as  choris- 
ters whenever  he  preached  his  ser- 
mons of  charity  and  peace.  Surely 
children,  innocent,  tender  and  trust- 
ful like  this  dear  l)e^ar  monk  who 
wandoroil  through  Italy  seven  hun- 
dred years  ago,  should  know  and  love 
him,  for  they,  too,  are  by  natun* 
'^brothers  of 'the  whoh^  great  world 
and  of  all  created  things." 

If  one   may  over  state   a   general 
truth  applying  to  all  eliildron,  surely 
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a  safe  one  to  venture  would  be  that 
they  have,  without  exception,  a  pas- 
sion for  animals.  Dr.  Stanley  Hall, 
who  delights  to  trace  the  parallelism 
of  development  between  the  child  and 
the  race,  points  out  that  many  of  the 
primitive  religions  of  the  world  were 
only  enlargements  of  the  worship  of 
animals  and  that  this  feeling  has  now 
"retreated  to  infancy  as  the  ice-cap 
has  gone  back  toward  the  pole." 
Every  child-lover  and  child-student 
knows  this  fact,  and  early  in  the 
Mother  Play  Froebel  provides  games 
for  the  development  and  gratification 
of  the  feeling. 

By  the  clustering  hop  vine  in  one 
of  the  first  pictures  the  mother  stands, 
the  infant  on  her  arm ;  and  she  beck- 
ons to  the  chickens  clustering  at  her 
feet.  "Call  them,  sweet  one !"  coaxes 
the  mother.  "They  will  come;  they 
love  my  babykin."  Again,  she  is 
seated  with  the  child  under  the 
spreading  elm  tree,  the  pigeons  flut- 
tering near ;  and  as  she  sees  the  little 
one's  eyes  brighten  with  pleasure  in 
their  movements,  for  "life  attracts 
life,"  she  flutters  her  fingers  like 
white  doves,  and,  softly  calling  "Coo ! 
coo !"  wooes  the  birds  to  come  nearer. 

There  are  other  animal  songs  and 
symbolic  pictures  in  this  wonderful 
book  for  mothers, — songs  about  fishes, 
about  birds'  nests,  about  humble 
friends  of  the  barnyard ;  and  in  each 
one  the  baby  is  led  to  imitate  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  animals,  for  in  imitat- 
ing he  begins  to  understand.  In  the 
kindergarten  the  animal  plays  are 
continued  and  developed,  the  child 
being  now  a  father  bird  winging 
through  grove   and  meadow  to  find 


food  for  his  nestlings,  now  a  mother 
lizard  basking  with  her  little  ones  in 
the  sun,  now  a  pony,  now  a  lambkin, 
now  a  gray  goose  leading  the  flock, 
and  now  a  squirrel  gathering  nuts  for 
winter.  So  he  grows  into  sympathy 
with  all  dumb  creatures  and  learns 
something  of  their  dependence  upon 
him  and  his  responsibility  for  their 
comfort  and  welfare. 

Froebel  has  much  to  say  in  some  of 
his  other  books  of  the  value  to  the 
child  of  companionship  with  living 
things  and  of  the  benefits  which  he 
may  gain  by  the  care  of  his  pets.  Dr. 
E.  E.  Hale,  in  speaking  to  the  friends 
of  the  Animal  Rescue  League,  put  in 
a  plea  for  pets  among  city  children. 
It  has  been  said,  for  instance,  that 
persons  who  live  in  cities  are  less 
humane  than  those  who  live  in  the 
country,  because  the  former  are  un- 
used to  having  animals  about  them. 
Dr.  Hale  questioned  fifty  Sunday- 
school  children  about  their  pets. 
Three  had  cats,  only  one  had  a  dog, 
and  not  a  single  child  had  a  canary 
bird.  "Now,  that  is  the  result  of 
putting  up  sixteen-story  tenement 
houses,"  said  the  good  doctor;  "and 
then  you  ask  ministers  to  look  out 
for  the  morals  in  these  families!  I 
should  be  glad  if  every  schoolroom 
in  Boston  had  its  pet  dog  or  cat  or 
rabbit.  The  children  would  be  trained 
in  kindness  to  weaker  beings,  and  so 
led  to  regard  one  another  more  sym- 
pathetically, more  tenderly,  and  grow 
up    to    l>e    better-hearted    men    and 


women. 


It  is  surprising  how  little  the 
pupils  of  our  metropolitan  public 
schools  know  of  even  so  common  an 
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animal  as  a  cow ;  and  because  of  this 
and  similar  ignorance  how  much  of 
our  teaching  misses  its  aim.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  a  noted  scientist  has 
lately  suggested  establishing  homes 
for  domestic  animals  near  every  large 
town,  where  children  could  go  and 
make  the  acquaintance  of  these  use- 
ful friends  in  their  own  comfortable 
and  appropriate  surroundings.  The 
benefit  of  studying  animals  imder 
such  conditions  has  already  been 
shown  in  the  intelligent  apd  satisfac- 
tory work  done  by  the  Washington 
school  children  in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens of  the  capital,  where  the  beasts, 
wild  and  tame,  iwe  given  all  freedom 
possible  in  captivity  and  where  they 
repay  careful  study,  since  the  natural 
conditions  under  which  they  live 
make  them  comparatively  free  and 
unconstrained. 

To  look  at  and  study  animals,  how- 
ever, is  not  enough,  save  perhaps  for 
scientific  purposes;  we  must  enter 
into  some  closer  relationship  with 
them  before  wo  can  really  know  and 
love  them. 

A  longing  for  pets  is  strong  in  the 
heart  of  every  child ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  unfortunate  features  of 
modern  city  life,  as  Dr.  Hale  inti- 
mates, that  so  many  young  things  are 
cut  off  from  the  gratification  of  so 
purely  normal  and  beneficial  a  de- 
sire. Everywhere,  in  all  lands,  sav- 
age, barbarous,  and  civilized,  chil- 
dren yearn  for  something  alive  which 
shall  be  their  very  own,  and  they  are, 
commonly,  quite  willing  to  make 
friends  with  any  animal,  whatever  it 
may  be.  Florentine  babies  guard 
carefully  the  wire  cage  that  holds  a 


chirping  cricket;  the  little  ones  of 
Japan  delight  in  their  captive  fire- 
flies that  flash  their  lights  through 
boxes  of  plaited  grass;  the  tiny  fur- 
clad  Esquimau  rolls  about  on  the  floor 
of  his  igloo  with  a  bear-cub ;  the  Af- 
rican child  frolics  w-ith  his  parrot, 
the  East  Indian  with  his  mongoose; 
and  our  owti  little  people  are  never 
so  happy  as  with  their  w^hite  mice, 
their  rabbits,  doves,  guinea  pigs,  cats, 
dogs,  and  canaries.  These  are  the 
ordinary  pets,  the  pets  of  sophistica- 
tion; but  their  proud  owners  would 
])y  no  means  confine  tliemselves  to 
these  w^ere  they  allowed  a  broader 
range.  Turtles  'seem  to  have  an  un- 
common fascination  for  country  chil- 
dren,— for  all  children,  in  fact, — and 
they  are  not  at  all  difficult  to  tame, 
but  will  learn  to  eat  from  tlie  hand 
and  answer  to  their  names.  Toads 
and  frogs  are  not  as  unresponsive  as 
they  appear;  apparently  they  will 
live  in  great  happiness  in  any  appro- 
priate house  devised  for  them,  and 
learn  to  snap  fearlessly  at  flies  held 
before  their  bright,  black  eyes.  Chil- 
dren frequently  take  pleasure  also  in 
the  care  and  friendly  observation  of 
snails,  earwigs,  and  beetles;  w^hile 
among  the  larger  animals,  pigs,  do- 
mestic fowls,  lambs,  colts,  and  calves 
are  often  made  into  fairly  satisfac- 
tory playmates. 

Of  course,  the  parent,  who  watches 
with  interested  eyes  the  fraternizing 
of  his  hoy  or  girl  with  the  animals  of 
wood  and  field,  has  a  certain  duty 
laid  upon  him, — that  of  seeing  that 
the  creature  in  question  is  well  cared 
for,  according  to  his  peculiar  needs, 
and  that  he  is  not  made  unhappy  by 
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the  restraint  or  captivity  in  which  he 
is  kept  Ko  child  has  a  right  to  make 
liis  "little  brother"  wretched  to  grat- 
ify his  own  pleasure ;  and  the  sooner 
he  learns  this  the  better. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  animals 
acxiustomed  to  and  ordinarily  kept  in 
captivity;  and  any  neglect  of  duty 
sliown  by  the  small  owner  in  caring 
for  them  should  l>e  visited  by  the  nat- 
ural and  inevitable  consequence,  that 
of  losing  them.  If  the  parent  tends 
the  pet  creature  himself  he  is  depriv- 
ing the  chihl  of  the  chief  benefits  of 
its  ownership, — a  real  sense  of  re- 
sjKmsibility  and  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  relation  between  love  and 
nurture.  No  normal  child  would 
willingly  hurt  his  pet;  but  if  suffi- 
ciently thoughtless  and  careless  he 
might  neglect  it,  and  even  one  in- 
stance of  suffering  inflicted  by  such 
neglect  should  result  in  the  lilK»ration 
of  the  wild  creature  or  the  return  of 
the  tame  one  to  the  sho])  whence  it 
came.  The  chibl  cannot  learn  to  be 
a  "little  brother  to  the  whole  great 
world"  by  willfully  hurting  the 
smallest  animal  that  crawls,  and,  if 
he  forgets  tb(*  needs  of  a  living  thing 
whose  earthly  Providence  he  is,  he 
should  br  deprived  of  it  until  he 
shows  an  altered  mind. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that 
it  is  cruel  to  keep  any  creature  in  cap- 
tivity, an<l  that  to  give  the  child  gold- 
fish or  <»anari(»s,  for  instance,  is  to 
"intrench  ourselves  behind  a  custom 
of  the  dark  ag(»s  when  all  things  suf- 
fered that  tlic  senses  might  be  de- 
lighted." This  argument,  however, 
s<>€;iip8  an  overstrained  one,  and  if 
pursued  to  its  logical  end  would  prove 


it  equally  cruel  for  man  to  make  any 
use  of  animal  life,  whether  for  pleas- 
ure, profit,  or  sustenance,  since  everyx 
creature  that  exists  has  a  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  controvert 
this  axiom,  but  until  the  world 
reaches  a  point  where  it  can  \ye  car- 
ried out  as  a  working  theory,  we  may 
assun^  ourselves  that  we  are  at  least 
doing  no  harm  when  we  give  our  chil- 
dren j)ets  whose  ancestors  as  well  as 
themselves  have  l>een  lx>rn  in  cap- 
tivity. 

"Is  not  all  civilization,"  as  E.  R. 
Sill  says,  ''a  kind  of  caging  process  ? 
We  take  the  sans  culottc  and  happy 
savage,  button  him  into  those  ^fetters 
of  a  falser  life' — clothes — crib  and 
confine  his  wayward  freedom  with 
rules  of  etiquette,  rules  of  politeness, 
rules  of  morality,  —  artificial  re- 
strictions of  all  sorts.  Whereas  he 
was  savage,  now  we  call  him  civ- 
ilized ;  but  whereas  he  was  free  is  he 
not  now  caged  ?  In  the  case  of  man, 
to  speak  honestly,  we  know  very  well 
that  in  reality  we  have  enlarged  his 
true  liberty  by  this  apparently  re- 
strictive process.  We  have  really 
fre(*(l  him  from  a  thousand  dangers 
and  slaveries  to  brute  nature  that  l)e- 
long  to  all  barbarous  existence,  and 
given  him  as  many  new  lowers  and 
|)ossibilities." 

This  is,  at  least,  interesting  rea- 
soning; and  for  those  indisposed  to 
InOieve  in  it,  it  may  l)e  suggested  that 
a  com])arativ<»ly  harmless  way  for 
children  to  keep  one  kind  of  ])ets  in 
captivity  is  to  allow  them  to  make 
and  st<H*k  an  aquarium.  Jf  they  are 
old  enough  to  use  t<H)ls,  <letailed  plans 
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for  making  an  aquarium  of  wood  and 
glass  may  be  found  in  Jackman's 
Nature  Study*;  if  a  small,  simple 
aquarium  will  serve  the  purpose,  a 
glass  candy  jar  or  butter  jar  will  do, 
though  it  must  have  a  wide  mouth  so 
as  to  give  the  animals  sufficient  air. 
The  great  thing  to  remember  in  es- 
tablishing one  of  these  water  homes 
is  that  there  must  be  a  certain  balance 
between  plant  and  animal  life,  if  we 
would  have  both  grow  and  thrive,  for 
each  needs  the  other.  There  must  be 
two  inches  or  so  of  clean,  well-washed 
sand  on  the  bottom  of  the  glass  jar, 
box  or  globe,  a  few  stones  or  pebbles 
to  make  it  look  more  natural,  and 
then  water  plants  should  be  set  out 
and  weighted  a  little  to  keep  them  in 
place.  Eelgrass,  water  cress,  parrot's 
feather,  duckweed,  are  all  suitable, 
or  almost  any  plant  which  grows  in  or 
on  the  margin  of  a  pond.  The  water, 
preferably  rain  water  or  water 
brought  from  a  clean  pond,  must  be 
poured  in  slowly  and  with  great  care, 
and  is  not  to  be  changed,  except  in 
case  of  accident,  but  only  replenished 
occasionally  to  supply  evaporation. 
A  north  window  is  best  for  an  aqua- 
riimi,  which  needs  light  but  little  sun- 
shine, and  must  not  be  kept  too  warm. 
A  few  snails  and  tadpoles  to  consume 
the  decaying  vefr:etation  are  very  use- 
ful, and  when  their  now  home  is  set 
in  its  place  (from  which,  by  the  way, 
it  should  seldom  be  moved)  and  the 
water  has  been  allowed  two  or  three 
days  to  clear  and  to  l>ecome  thor- 
oughly aerated,  the  fish  may  be  in- 
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vited  to  move  in.  It  is  best  to  begin 
vrith  goldfish,  as  they  are  htardy,  abd 
to  add  afterwards  small  minnows, 
dace,  and  a  few  water  insecte^*  such  as 
the  boat  fly  and  the  margined  beetle. 
All  these  the  children  can  collect  with 
a  net  or  a  long-handled  dipper^  but 
they  must  n6t  be  too  ardent  coBeotors 
and  thus  overstock  the  aquariikm^ 

Prepared  fish  food,  cracker  onimbe, 
and,  once  or  twice  a  week,  the  least 
possible  quantity  of  scraped  beef  may 
be  fed  to  the  scaly  pets.  The  ehild 
will  be  much  more  likely  to  overfeed 
than  to  scant  them,  and  will  need 
guidance  on  this  point  as  well  as  in 
removing  particles  of  food  that  have 
not  been  consumed. 

Those  who  cannot  tolerate  the  idea 
of  a  caged  bird  in  the  house  ii^ould, 
of  course,  have  no  objection  to  allow- 
ing their  children  to  keep  pigeons; 
and  no  one  could  disapprove  of  feed- 
ing and  taming  the  wild  birds. 

Great  numbers  of  fledglings  are 
somewhat  too  precipitate  every  year 
in  leaving  their  nests  and  tutnble 
down  into  the  world  before  their 
wings  are  strong  enough  to  escape  if 
a  cat  espies  them.  Our  "little  broth- 
ers of  the  world"  should  be  taught  to 
look  out  for  such  cases  and  to  protect 
and  feed  the  weaklings  until  they  are 
self-supj>orting.  Many  birds  would 
stay  with  us  much  longer,  perhaps 
even  through  the  entire  year,  if  they 
were  fed  during  the  winter  and  if 
slieltcrs  and  houses  were  provided  for 
them.  There  would  be  little  com- 
plaint of  stolen  e^gs  and  nests  and 
stoned  birds,  if  children  were  taught 
to  regard  the  lovely  feathered  crea- 
tures as  their  special  pets  and  charges. 
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dependent  upon  them  for  care  and 
shelter. 

The  clubs  organized  in  schools  to 
protect  birds  are  doing  useful  'work 
in  this  direction;  and  to  prove  that 
the  world  is  changing  its  views  as  to 
the  proper  treatment  of  all  living 
things,  we  have  but  to  call  to  mind 
the  various  humane  associations — 
The  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  Animals'  Res- 
cue Tx*agues,  Animals'  Protective 
Leagues,  Bands  of  Mercy,  Anti- 
Vivisoction  societies,  —  existent  in 
this  •  eoun t ry  alone. 

Th(»ro  are  three  periodicals — Birds 
and  All  Nature,  Bird  Lore,  and  Our 
Animal  Friend*^ — which  would  l>e 
useful  visitors  in  every  nursery ;  and 
pictures  of  animals,  wild  and  domes- 
tic, are  always  interesting  to  children 
and  aid  in  cultivating  sympathy  with 
their  wants  and  imagination  as  to 
their  feelings.  Animal  stories,  too, 
are  invariably  delightful,  an<l  for  the 
very    little    people    a    store    may    1h* 


found  in  In  the  Child's  World  *  and 
The  Story  Hour  A 

For  older  children  there  are,  among 
others,  The  Jungle  Books,  and  some 
of  Mr.  Seton  Thompson's  stories,  but 
we  should  avoid  those  whose  climaxes, 
though  doubtless  true  to  life,  are  too 
tragic  for  a  tender-hearted  child. 
And  there  is  a  poetic,  exquisite  col- 
lection of  legends.  The  Book  of  Saints 
and  Friendly  Beasts, X  fairy  stories 
we  might  call  them,  perhaps,  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest  and  delight  any 
juvenile  reader.  Here  one  may  learn 
of  Saint  Fronto's  camels,  of  Saint 
Tomgall  and  the  mice,  of  the  fish  that 
helped  Saint  Gudwall,  of  the  wolf- 
motlier  of  Saint  Ailbe,  of  Saint  Kcn- 
etli  and  the  gulls,  and,  sweetest  of  all, 
of  dear  Saint  Francis,  who  was  so 
loving  '*a  little  brother  of  the  whole 
great  world." 
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"Not  by  aj^pointnuMit  <lo  we  meet  Delight 
And  Joy ;  they  need  not  onr  exp(H*tancy. 
l]ut  round  .«^onie  corner  in  the  stn^et  of  Life 
They,  on  a  sudden,  clasp  ns  with  a  smile. 


-Srleded. 


AT  THE  FARM. 

Bt  Mabia  Johns  Hammond. 

I  WONDER  how  it  feels  to  be  a  Horse ! 

Along  the  road  he  paces 

All  drassed  in  reins  and  traces — 

Then  in  the  pasture  races! 
I  wonder  how  it  feels  t<^  be  a  Horse ! 

I  wonder  how  it  feels  to  be  a  Cow ! 

All  day  the  grasses  nipping, 

And  in  the  stream  stand  dripping, 

With  long  tail  flapping,  flipping — 
I  wonder  how  it  feels  to  be  a  Cow! 

I  wonder  how  it  feels  to  he  a  Sheep ! 

To  dress  in  wool  all  over. 

And  all  day  be   a  rover 

A-feeding  on  the  clover — 
I  wonder  how  it  feels  to  be  a  Sheep ! 

I  w^onder  how  it  feels  to  be  a  Pig ! 

To  wear  a  tail  so  curly, 

And  talk  in  grunts  so  surly, 

And  eat,  eat,  late  and  early — 
I  wonder  how  it  feels  to  be  a  Pig ! 

I  wonder  how  it  feels  to  be  a  Chick ! 
To  dress  in  many  a  feather. 
And  go  in  flocks  together. 
And  stay  in  coops  wet  weather — 
T  wonder  how  it  feels  to  be  a  Chick! 
-From  Little  Folks y  by  courteous  permiMton  of  S.  E.  Cojw/wo,  Pyhlifher,  Salem ^ 
Mass, 


MORE   SCHOOL   HYGIENE.* 


By  Cabolinb  T.  Haven,  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  Yobk,  N.  Y. 


A  MONG  some  of  the  many  enjoy- 
able lectures  given  at  the  Sum- 
mer School  of  Clark  University  dur- 
ing the  past  summer,  the  course  on 
School  Hygiene  by  Dr.  Burnham  calls 
for  special  consideration  on  the  part 
of  kindergartners. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  course,  Dr. 
Burnham  emphasized  the  close  con- 
nection between  school  hygiene  and 
pedagogy,  showing  that  the  habits  of 
orderly  association  so  essential  in 
education  cannot  develop  without  a 
strict  observance  of  health  conditions. 
In  this  way  the  service  of  school 
hygiene  comes  to  be  a  positive  force 
in  education,  promoting  efficiency  in 
all  departments. 

Following  the  presentation  of  this 
general  principle  were  more  detailed 
discussions  of  various  topics  of  im- 
portance, such  as :  the  laws  of  mental 
hygiene  and  their  relation  to  the  prob- 
lems of  study;  the  questions  of 
fatigue,  attention,  and  variations  in 
physical  and  mental  ability;  the 
hygiene  of  physical  training,  includ- 
ing a  consideration  of  the  value  of 
play  for  children  of  all  ages;  motor 
training  and  its  relation  to  various 
forms  of  manual  work  now  used  in 
school ;  the  hygiene  of  several  special 
subjects  of  instruction,  —  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

•  School  Hifffifne  in  thf  Training  Class.    By  C.  T. 
Haven,  Kindergarten  Review,  March,  1903. 


Tjie  Hygienic  Schoolhouse. 

In  one  lecture  Dr.  Burnham  de- 
scribed the  ideal  schoolhouse,  present- 
ing a  composite  picture  which  incor- 
jwrated  the  best  features  of  many 
schools,  nothing  being  suggested  that 
had  not  been  seen  in  active  operation. 

In  this  picture  the  details  of  situa- 
tion, heating,  ventilation,  plumbing, 
humidity  and  liglit  were  of  the  most 
modern  and  approved  plan,  while 
special  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the 
necessity  of  cleanliness  in  all  that 
pertains  to  rooms  and  furnishings. 

The  sketch  included  the  ideal  kin- 
dergarten room,  in  which  were  found 
the  general  requisites  of  the  building 
at  large  with  some  additional  fea- 
tures to  meet  special  needs. 

The  Hygienic  Kindergarten. 

The  room  itself  was  simple  in  its 
finish,  with  the  minimum  of  grooves 
and  spaces  where  dust  could  collect, 
and  with  a  *']iospital  base,"  which 
avoids  corners.  Above  tlie  latter  w^as 
a  dado  of  burlap  of  a  tone  to  har- 
monize with  tlie  prevailing  color  of 
the  room,  affording  a  good  back- 
ground for  the  smaller  pictures, 
which  were  hung  low  enough  to  be 
easily  seen  by  the  little  children.  The 
burlaj)  was  treated  with  a  prepara- 
tion that  prevented  the  collection  of 
dust,  and  was  periodically  disinfect- 
ed to  insure  cleanliness.      The  light 
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was  regulated  by  gray  or  green  cur- 
tains ^at  the  windows. 

The  children  were  so  seated  that 
the  light  came  from  the  left,  even 
though  this  prevented  the  traditional 
hollow  square  still  so  common,  unfor- 
tunately, in  the  majority  of  kinder- 
gartens. The  chairs  were  constructed 
on  hygienic  principles,  furnishing 
proper  support  at  the  base  of  the 
spine  :and  allowing  the  whole  foot  to 
rest  easily  on  the  floor,  while  the 
tables  corresponded  in  height,  per- 
mitting free  use  of  the  arms  without 
elevation  of  the  shoulder.  The  ta- 
bles were  without  the  lines  that  ordi- 
narily mark  the  top  into  inch  squares, 
and  had  a  dull  finish,  the  undesirable 
"shine"  of  the  highly  polished  sur- 
face being  thus  avoided. 

The  floor  was  swept  daily  with  an 
oiled  bru^h  which  removed  dust  with- 
out raising  it,  and  was  also  washed  at 
least  pBfio  a  week.  The  furniture  was 
wiped  daily  with  a  damp  cloth  and 
the  whole  room  disinfected  at  inter- 
vals. Individual  drinking  cups  and 
towels  were  essentials,  while  clay  and 
other  materials  in  common  use  were 
regularly  disinfected.  The  toilet 
rooms  were  of  the  best  sanitary  con- 
struction, with  low  stools  and  basins 
suited  to  the  size  of  the  children. 

The  blackboards  were  low  and 
placed  in  an  adjacent  room,  where  a 
whole  class  could  be  acconunodated  at 
one  time.  Their  regular  use  gave 
needed  exercise  for  the  larger  arm 
muscles,  while  their  removal  from 
the  "living  room"  of  the  children  re- 
duced the  dangers  arising  from  the 
chalk  dust. 

The  outside  clothing  of  the  chil- 


dren was  hung  in  separate  airy  lock- 
ers, and  means  were  provided  to  dry 
it  thoroughly  when  wet.  Besides  the 
time  given  to  marching,  games  and 
other  exercises,  an  out-of-door  recess 
was  taken  every  day  that  the  weather 
permitted.  A  daily  health  inspec- 
tion was  carried  on  by  competent 
physicians  and  careful  tests  were 
made  for  defective  eyes  and  ears,  as 
well  as  for  nervous  diseases. 

Reforms  Needed. 

In  summing  up  this  lecture,  Dr. 
Burnham  emphasized  four  needed 
reforms  in  school  life: — 

1.  Greater  regard  for  cleanliness. 

2.  A  reduction  of  the  number  of 
pupils  in  each  room  to  not  more 
than  thirty. 

3.  The  instruction  of  teachers  in 
the  laws  of  hygiene. 

4.  The  introduction  of  school  physi- 
cians or  persons  competent  to  ex- 
amine the  children  in  respect  to 
health. 

Paper  Towels. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing, 
it  may  be  helpful  to  suggest  the  use 
of  paper  towels  with  children  of  all 
grades.  A  serviceable  sort  of  paper 
is  a  maniUa  tissue  which  can  be  pro- 
cured from  any  paper  dealer.  In 
New  York  city  it  can  be  purchased 
from  Gleorge  W.  Millar  &  Co.,  62 
Duane  street  One  ream  24x36  costs 
fifty-five  cents,  and  this  may  be  cut 
into  sheets  12x18,  thus  making  the 
cost  very  small.  The  smaller  sheets 
may  be  fastened  together  and  hung 
near  the  wash  basin,  one  or  two  sheets 
being  taken  as  needed.     A  basket  of 
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convenient  size  may  stand  near  by  as 
a  receptacle  for  the  waste  paper,  and 
so  complete  the  outfit.  The  comfort 
of  the  soft  clean  paper  as  compared 
with  a  moist  towel  of  uncertain  clean- 
liness can  hardly  be  imagined  with- 
out experience,  while  the  sanitary 
value  of  the  newer  plan  cannot  be 
questioned. 

Blindkoldixo  axd  Eye  Diseases. 
Another  point  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Burnham  in  a  previous  lecture  de- 
mands special  notice.  In  speaking 
of  the  watchfulness  needed  in  the  care 
of  the  eves  of  children,  he  referred 
to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  "the  kin- 
dergarten handkerchief"  in  all  blind- 
fold games,  a  practice  which  has  been 
all  too  prevalent  in  the  past.  With 
the  efforts  lately  made  by  school  au- 
thorities to  stamp  out  the  fat^il 
trachoma,  and  with  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  conjunctivitis  and  other 
contagious  diseases  of  the  eye,  it 
would  seem  as  if  sufficient  warning 
had  been  given,  although  observation?? 


show  that  some  kindergartners  per- 
sistently ignore  the  danger  and  con- 
tinue to  transfer  the  handkerchief  or 
towel  directly  from  one  child  to  an- 
other. Even  refolding  the  handker- 
chief, as  is  the  custom  with  some, 
may  not  entirely  remove  the  possi- 
bility of  contagion ;  and  the  only  safe 
w^ay  is  to  dispense  with  it  entirely. 

Children  will  very  soon  learn  t(» 
keep  the  eyes  closed  for  a  reasonable 
time,  and  the  games  requiring  this 
can  be  modified  to  prevent  undue 
strain  of  the  power  of  control.  There 
are  other  practices  in  kindergarten 
that  call  for  intelligent  care ;  such  as 
sitting  on  the  floor,  the  close  contact 
of  heads  during  some  games,  the 
treatment  of  clay,  sand  and  other  ma- 
terial use<l  in  common. 

**Thixk  ox  These  Things." 

Conditions  vary,  and  perhaps  no 
hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  : 
but  at  least  thoughtlessness  in  all  such 
matters  i<  inexcusable. 


A  SONG  OF  THE  AX. 


By  Clivk  Phillips- Wolley.  ^ 

Whex   winter  winds  storm,  and  the  snowtlakes  swarm. 

And  the  forest  is  s<»ft  to  our  tread; 
When  the  women  folk  sit  by  their  fin^s  fresh  lit, 

Oh,  hoi  for  the  toque  of  red! 
With  our  strong  arms  bare,  it  ^s  little  we  care 

For  politics,  rates,  or  tax; 
T/Ct  the  goo<l  steel  ring  on  the  forest  king — 

Oh,  ho  I  for  the  swing  of  the  ax ! 
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Your  diamonds  may  glitter,  your  rubies  flame, 

Our  gems  are  but  frozen  dew ; 
Yet  yours  grow  tame,  being  always  the  same. 

Ours  every  night  will  renew\ 
Let  the  world  rip,  tighten  your  grip. 

Make  the  blades  glitter  and  shine; 
At  it  you  go,  swing  to  each  blow. 

And  dowTi  with  the  pride  of  the  pine. 

For  the  trees,  I  ween,  w^hich  have  long  grown  green 

In  the  light  of  the  sun  and  stars, 
Must  bend  their  backs  to  the  lumberer's  ax. 

Mere  timber  and  planks  and  spars. 
Then,  oh,  ho,  ho !  for  the  carpet  of  snow, 

Oh,  ho !  for  the  forest  of  pine ! 
Wealth  shall  be  yours,  with  its  business  and  bores, 

Health  and  hard  labor  be  mine. 

— From  ''Songs  of  an  English  Esau." 


Ix  my  kindergarten  one  year  there  was  a  shy,  diffident  boy 
from  whom  we  could  get  almost  no  response,  either  by  word  or  act, 
He  sec»med  peculiarly  phlegmatic  and  in<liflferent.  When  two 
months  had  passed  by  he  was  absent  for  a  day ;  and  on  my  calling 
at  his  house  I  found  that,  to  console  himself  for  having  to  stay  away 
from  kindergarten,  he  had  l)een  carrying  out  the  whole  morning 
program  minutely  by  himself.  From  conversation  with  his  mother, 
I  learned  that,  far  from  being  indifferent  or  inattentive,  he  had 
been  observing  keenly  in  the  kindergarten,  but  that  expression  had 
as  yet  been  reserved  entirely  for  the  home,  where  it  was  surpris- 
ingly free. 


OPEN  SECRETS. 


Bt  Marion  Mackenzie,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THREES  are  proud  of  their  fami- 
lies, from  the  great  unbending 
tulip  tree  to  the  graceful,  delicate 
birch.  Alike  in  summer  and  in  win- 
ter the  tulip  tree  calls  out :  "See  me ; 
I'm  a  magnolia,  a  king  among 
kings;"  and  the  small  voice  of  the 
birch  whispers :  "I  'm  of  the  oak  fam- 
ily, and  come  from  the  best"  And 
every  tree  we  meet  tells  us  in  its  own 
way  about  its  family. 

Trees  can  never  keep  the  secret  of 
their  birth,  nor  do  they  care  to  do  so. 
He  who  runs  may  read,  very  readily, 
even  in  the  winter  time.  When  in 
full  flower  or  fruit, — when  acorns 
crowd  on  the  oak,  and  chestnut  burs 
bristle  on  the  boughs,  or  the  walnut 
and  the  hickory  nut  hang  on  the 
branches, — the  merest  novice  can 
identify  the  trees  which  bear  these 
telltale  signs.  Even  in  full  leafage 
alone,  many  a  tree  is  recognizable, 
perhaps,  by  some  peculiarity  of  foli- 
age which  marks  it  from  its  neigh- 
bors. 

But  when  the  flower  has  made  way 
for  the  fruit,  and  that,  ripening,  has 
left  the  parent  stem;  when  autumn 
has  come,  and  with  it  the  leaf -fall  of 
our  deciduous  trees ;  when  winter  has 
more  fully  robbed  them  of  these 
marks  of  identiflcation,  how  shall  we 
then  be  able  to  recognize  our  summer 
acquaintances?     The  answer  is  not 


far  to  seek,  for,  as  I  have  suggested, 
the  secrets  of  the  trees  are  but  open 
secrets,  and  will  be  disclosed  readily 
to  him  who  seeks  to  know. 

For  the  identification  of  trees  in 
winter,  there  are  some  general  rules, 
many  or  all  of  which  may  be  applied 
to  a  single  individual.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, we  may  judge  by 
First — General  shape  and  size  of  tree. 
Second — Color  and  character  of  the 

bark. 
Third — ^Arrangement  of  leaf  scars. 
Fourth  —  Old    fruits    that    remain 

hanging  over  the  winter. 
Fifth — Locality ;  this  frequently  is  a 

guide. 
To   these   may   be   added   special 
marks ;  of  which,  later. 

In  regard  to  general  shape  and 
size :  A  conifer  may  always  be  known 
by  the  shape  which  its  excurrent 
trunk  gives  to  it.  Even  in  winter  the 
general  rounded  form  of  the  horse- 
chestnut  could  never  be  mistaken  for 
such  a  tree  as  the  weeping  willow, 
with  its  ever  characteristically  droop- 
ing branches.  Some  trees,  indeed 
most  fully  grown  trees,  are  either 
habitually  large  or  small,  which  is  a 
clue  to  identity;  for  a  small  tree  like 
the  alder  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  for 
one  of  the  size  of  the  button  wood. 
The     character     of     the     naked 
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branches,  contributing  largely  to  the 
shape  of  the  tree,  is  often  an  easy 
means  of  identification.  Are  the 
branches  horizontal?  Do  they  slant 
upward  ?  Do  they  droop  ?  Or  have 
we  a  combination  of  these  types  ?  The 
larch,  with  its  softly  pendulous 
branches,  which  turn  suddenly  up- 
ward at  the  tip,  is  an  old  friend.  The 
graceful  birch,  too,  hangs  its  branches. 
The  tall  Lombardy  poplar,  ever  since, 
according  to  the  old  story,  our  Lord 
said,  "Hands  up !"  has  remained  with 
its  branches  forever  pointing  heaven- 
ward. The  elm  also  starts  upward, 
but  the  weight  of  fruit  and  foliage 
has  seemed  to  prove  too  much  for  the 
delicate  end  branches,  and  they  fall 
gracefully,  leaving  our  elm  skeleton 
standing  like  a  huge  feather  duster, 
its  trunk  as  the  handle. 

Passing  on  to  the  bark,  we  have 
guides  here,  if  all  else  fail  us.  If  we 
know  the  character  of  the  bark,  we 
often  know  our  tree  at  once.  The 
beech,  for  instance,  is  always  light 
gray  and  smooth,  with  no  su^estion 
of  ridge  or  rut.  It  is  the  forest  tree 
whose  trunk  is  most  frequently  pat- 
ronized by  the  .penknife  of  the  • 
small  boy.  The  white  birch  bark 
is  also  smooth,  and  nearly  white, 
marked  horizontally.  We  need  in 
these  two  trees  no  further  mark  of 
identification,  in  winter  or  summer. 
A  tree  trunk  may  gleam  in  bronze, 
as  does  that  of  the  cherry  and  also  its 
namesake,  the  cherry-birch.  Or,  it 
may  be  rough  and  deeply  ridged  with 
longitudinal  grooves,  as  in  our  com- 
mon chestnut  tree,  and,  to  a  less  ex- 
tent, the  tulip  (commonly  called  the 
tulip  poplar),  the  oak  and  the  ash. 


The  trunk  of  the  buttonwood  is  un- 
mistakable, since  it  peels  off.  in  great 
patches,  exposing  a  smooth,  white  sur- 
face beneath.  No  other  tree  has  a 
similar  bark.  Again,  the  trunk  may 
be  hard,  like  the  ironwood,  or  soft, 
like  the  cork  bark  maple. 

The  arrangement  of  leaf  scars, 
marks  of  summer's  foliage,  is  always 
helpful,  often  decisive.  The  bark 
and  the  branching  of  the  elm,  for  in- 
stance, might  be  mistaken  by  the  nov- 
ice, in  the  winter  time,  for  those  of 
the  white  maple ;  they  are  not  so  very 
unlike.  Suppose  that  we  have  judged 
the  tree  in  question  to  be  a  maple,  and 
then  examine  the  leaf  scars  and  find 
that  they  are  arranged  alternately  on 
the  stem.  That  changes  our  decision 
at  once.  This  tree  cannot  be  a  maple, 
since  all  of  that  family  have  oppo- 
sitely arranged  leaves.  Tree  fami- 
lies have  their  rules  and  they  stick 
to  them.  If  a  tree  has  opposite  leaf 
scars,  it  cannot  be  a  buttonwood,  an 
elm,  a  poplar  or  a  willow,  a  walnut 
or  hickory,  or  any  of  the  oak  alliance 
— ^beech,  birch,  alder,  chestnut,  horn- 
beam; etc. ;  but  it  may  be  a  maple,  a 
horse-chestnut  or  buckeye,  or  an  ash. 

A  simple  method  of  identifying 
some,  but  by  no  means  all,  trees,  is  by 
the  old  fruit  or  its  husk  persisting 
over  the  winter.  Among-  trees  bear- 
ing these  marks  are  ,the  buttonwood, 
whose  balls  hang  as  on  a  Christmas 
tree;  they  are  very  numerous,  espe- 
cially on  the  young  trees.  The  coni- 
fers al'^o  retain  their  fruit,  but  are 
more  readily  recognizable  from  their 
being  evergreens.  To  this  rule,  how- 
ever (t.  e.,  of  conifers  being  ever- 
greens), the  larch  and  the  cvpresa  are 
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exceptions,  and  their  cones  alone  re- 
veal their  winter  secret,  if  secret  it 
be.  The  tulip  also  obligingly  retains 
a  part  at  least  of  its  slim  dried  cone 
over  winter,  while  its  relative,  the 
magnolia,  does  not  do  so.  The  brown 
keys  of  the  pistillate  ailanthuSj  the 
Chinese  "tree  of  Heaven,"  persist  in 
dry,  brown  clusters,  while  naturally 
the  staminate  tree  holds  its  secret 
more  closely.  The  tiny  spent  (tones 
of  the  alder  remain  on  the  tij)s  of  the 
branches  until  spring.  The  locust 
frequently  holds  its  shut  pods  far  into 
the  winter.  The  catalpa  and  the 
paulownia,  trees  often  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish save  in  flowering  time  or  in 
fruitage,  may  be  recognized  in  win- 
ter, the  one  by  its  long  slender  split 
I)od,  from  which  the  many-winged 
seeds  have  long  escaped,  the  other 
also  by  its  spent  fruit  arranged  in  up- 
right panicles  of  dried  capsules,  from 
which  also  the  winged  contents  have 
been  scattered. 

The  last  general  means  for  identi- 
fication is  locality.  This,  except  in 
certain  cases,  is  not  infallible.  Wil- 
lows generally  grow  in  damp  places, 
many  along  streams  or  other  water 
courses.  This  liking  for  water  seems 
to  run  through  the  entire  family — 
the  Carolina  poplars  seek  water,  and 
frequently  stop  up  water  pipes  in 
their  vicinity  as  a  consequence.     The 


alders  are  found  along  streams  and 
on  the  coast.  The  American  horn- 
beam (water  beech)  and  some  maples* 
are  common  in  damp  places.  Some 
oaks,  notably  the  swamp  oak,  prefer 
a  wet  locality;  while  others  of  the 
family  prefer  a  drier  soil.  Again, 
we  have  forest  trees  distinctly  so, 
while  others  grow  best  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  woods.  The  gradations 
are,  of  course,  numerous. 

Just  one  point  more,  and  that  is  in 
regard  to  the  individual  marks  of 
recognition,  such  as  the  spines,  which 
take  the  place  of  stipules  in  our  com- 
mon locust  tree;  the  cruel  looking 
branched  thorns  of  the  honey  locust, 
which,  en  masse,  were  used  so  effect- 
ively to  make  a  chevanx  de  frise  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  war ;  the  simple 
thorns  of  most  of  our  hawthorns  and 
of  the  osage  orange.  Peculiar  tastes 
and  odors  are  noticeable  in  some  trees 
— as  in  the  branches  of  the  sassafras, 
the  cherry  birch,  or  the  slippery  elm. 
Many  of  these  minor  points  may 
prove,  in  the  end,  decisive. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  in 
the  study  of  trees  at  any  season  it  is 
a  real  satisfaction  not  only  to  recog- 
nize our  old  frietuls  and  their  rela- 
tives, whenever  and  wherever  we 
meet  them,  but  to  know  ivhy  we  know 
them ;  and  this  wo  may  surely  do  by 
the  aid  r)f  their  o]>en  secrets. 


All  men  are  to  an  unspeakable  degree  brothers,  each  man's 
life  a  strange  emblem  of  every  other  man's. — Carh/le, 


MUSICAL  MOMENTS  WITH  CHILDREN,  OR  THE  ART 

OF  DEVELOPING  THE  MUSICAL  SIDE 

OF  CHILD  NATURE.* 

By  Daisy  Faibchild  Shebmak,  Providekcb,  R.  I. 


III. 

Listening  and  Imitating. 

Kach  thing  around  us  speaks 
A  language  all  its  own. 
And  though  we  may  have  grown 
Hardened  and  dull  of  ear, 
The  little  children  hear. 

But,  ah,  they  eannot  know 
How  blest  such  hearing  is, 
Until,  alas,  it  flies! 
Then  let  us  help  them  keep 
The  gift  whose  loss  we  weep.t 

— Henrietta  R.  Eliot, 

IN  earliest  babyhood  the  child 
should  hear  only  tones  of  soft 
musical  quality.  Nothing  shrill  or 
harsh  should  break  in  u|)on  those  first 
few  months  when  the  little  being  is 
gradually  lioeoming  conscious  of  him- 
:2olf  and  his  little  world.  After  a 
time  the  bal)y's  eyes  begin  to  show  in- 
terest and  attention.  They  follow 
you  about,  watching  your  movements. 
A  soft-toned  bell  may  now  be  placed 
in  his  fingers  occasionally,  if  you  stay 
by  to  guard  him  from  harm.  Sus- 
I>end  a  triangle  within  reach,  and  he 
will  delight  to  make  it  tinkle.     When 

*  An  lil^tA  reserved  by  the  author. 

t  From  Mottoes  and  Commentaries  qf  FroettrVg 
Mothtr  Play,  by  UenHetta  H.  FMot  awt  Sitean  K. 
Blow.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


he  is  old  enough  to  blow,  give  him  a 
pitch-pipe,  and,  later,  a  harmonica. 
A  tuning  fork,  used  at  first  in  the 
mother's  hands,  is  an  object  of  inter- 
est to  him ;  but  it  becomes  doubly  in- 
teresting when  he  can  be  trusted  to 
strike  it  himself.  These  are  legiti- 
mate playthings,  that  may  well  take 
the  place  of  squealing  pigs  and 
squeaking  dogs,  which  should  not  be 
allowed  to  furnish  all  the  music  the 
baby  hears. 

Children  of  less  than  a  3'ear  dis- 
tinguish different  voices.  '^Who  's 
come?"  you  say.  "Papa!"  answers 
the  little  one  just  learning  to  talk. 
Children  of  this  age  will  say  "Moo!" 
"Bow-wow !"  "Toot !"  repeatedly 
with  great  satisfaction.  This  is  just 
the  time  to  begin  pitch  training. 
Children  like  to  imitate  tones  that  in- 
terest them,  and,  if  you  give  such 
tones  only  once  in  two  or  three  days 
at  first,  the  baby  will  soon  be  imitat- 
ing them  over  and  over,  delightedly 
and  without  effort,  rapidly  paving  the 
way  for  more.  The  attempt  to  imi- 
tate reacts  \\\yo\\  the  voice.  Thus 
voice  and  ear  help  each  other.  An 
important  part  of  this  experimental 
period  is  the  daily  attempt  to  imitate 
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these  musical  sounds  with  the  voice. 
When  the  child  is  older,  the  attempt 
to  find  the  sounds  on  the  piano  or 
some  other  instrument  should  be 
made  daily. 

Next  begin  to  draw  the  baby's  at- 
tention to  all  sorts  of  tones.  Try  to 
imitate  them  yourself  and  he  will 
begin  to  do  so.  There  is  the  sound  of 
the  clock  striking  the  hour,  of  the 
church  or  school  bell,  door  or  dinner 
bell ;  the  whistle  of  factory  or  locomo- 
tive, the  cock's  crow,  the  biddy's  "cut- 
ca-da-cut!"  The  cat,  the  dog,  the 
cow,  the  horse,  all  contribute  to  the 
baby's  entertainment  and  musical 
progress.  Listen  to  the  bumblebee's 
deep  buzzing,  the  mosquito's  shrill 
humming,  the.  little  tunes  played  by 
falling  drops  of  water  plashing  in  the 
basin,  the  murmuring  of  leaves  when 
the  wind  comes  through  them  in 
gusts,  the  whirr  of  tlie  cicada  and 
grasshopper,  the  calls  of  cricket  and 
katydid,  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the 
rolling  waves  of  grass  or  when  sweep- 
ing between  loose  window  sashes,  the 
creaking  of  the  hinge  on  blind,  door 
or  gate,  the  bell-like  tone  of  the  china 
lamp  shade,  or  the  deep  bass  of  the 
rolling  thunder.  The  wind  will  also 
sing  a  chromatic  scale,  and  minor  ca- 
dences ad  infinitum.  Children  of  six 
or  seven  years  appreciate  Eugene 
Field's  poem,  Who  ^s  been  bad?  Such 
poems  help  the  child  to  realize  that 
there  is  music  in  nature,  and  prepare 
his  ear  and  heart  to  listen  for  it 
everywhere. 

The  physicist  Ganot,  in  his  treatise 
on  Acoustics,  says:  "The  difference 
between  sound  and  noise  is  by  no 
means  precise.     *     *     *     There  are 


said  to  be  certain  ears  sufficiently  well 
organized  to  determine  the  musical 
value  of  the  sound  produced  by  a  car- 
riage rolling  on  the  pavement." 

Place  a  good  metallophone  on  a 
table  near  Baby.  Strike  one  key 
with  a  gentle  blow.  Slowly  repeat 
this  several  times.  Even  the  baby 
can  see  where  the  tones  come  from, 
and  he  will  delight  to  produce  them 
over  and  over  by  his  seemingly  in- 
definite rappings  with  the  little  ham- 
mer. Three  or  four  years  later  a 
metallophone  in  a  tiny  piano  case 
with  painted  keys  forms  a  good  intro- 
duction to  the  piano.  Its  few  keys 
and  small  size  do  not  overwhelm  the 
child.  He  enjoys  his  first  simple 
finger  work  on  it  better  than  on  the 
piano  itself. 

Walk  to  the  piano  and  strike  some 
key,  perhaps  the  first  G  in  the  treble. 
Baby  listens.  Strike  it  again.  Sing 
it  softly  once  or  twice.  That  is  all. 
Let  Baby  sit  in  his  high  chair  before 
the  keys  for  a  few  minutes  some- 
times. How  the  little  hands  fly  up 
and  do^vn  as  he  strikes  the  keys, 
partly  for  the  joy  of  motion  and 
partly  for  the  ]>leasure  of  hearing  the 
tones ! 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  re- 
cently to  observe  the  effect  of  musical 
tone  consciously  heard  by  a  three 
months  old  bnln?  for  the  first  time. 
The  child  was  brought  from  the  nurs- 
ery above  into  the  parlor  and  placed 
in  my  arms.  Her  little  sister  was 
seated  at  the  piano  close  by.  She 
struck  a  key,  ^,  moderately  loud.  The 
babe,  with  a  quick  look  of  pleased 
surprise,  turned  her  head  toward  her 
sister.     Then    I    imitated    the    tone 
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without  the  piano.  Quickly  her  head 
turned  toward  me^  with  rapidly  in- 
creasing delight.  .But  when  we  end- 
ed our  concert  by  sounding  voice  and 
piano  together  just  once,  the  little  one 
gave  utterance  to  a  rapturous  "Ha !" 
gesticulating  with  arms  and  legs,  evi- 
dently thrilled  with  pleasure. 

Throughout  childhood,  the  notes  of 
birds  are  entertaining  to  children, 
and  especially  so  to  children  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  listening  to  them 
and  trying  to  imitate  them.  For  the 
older  children  a  little  patient  ef^ 
fort  to  determine  the  intervals  in 
birds'  songs  will  prove  very  interest- 
ing. The  birds  sing  octaves,  tenths, 
arpeggios — ^major  and  minor;  and 
every  one  knows  what  expert  trillers 
they  are.  The  child  is  often  reward- 
ed for  learning  the  bird's  song,  by  the 
bird's  answering  back  again  and 
again,  and  drawing  near.* 

Table  glasses,  especially  thin  ones, 
give  forth  musical  tones  when  struck 
an  elastic  blow  on  the  edge.  At  first, 
use  only  one  glass,  but  a  little  later 
two  or  three,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing attention  to  differences  in  pitch. 
The  pitch  of  a  glass  may  be  altered 
by  pouring  in  water — ^more  for  a 
lower  pitch,  less  for  a  higher.  At  a 
later  stage,  tune  the  glasses  in  oc- 
taves, the  tones  of  the  common  chord 
C-E-G,  or  in  scale  intervals.  The 
child  points  out  which  glass  gave  the 
highest  pitch,  the  lowest  pitch,  etc. 
Sing  the  tones.  Find  them  on  the 
piano  or  other  instrvmient  After 
having  seen  the  glasses  struck  a  num- 


*A  Tear  with  the  Birds,  by  WUson  Fla/jg,  con- 
tains the  written  songs  of  some  of  ^the  birds  as  he 
heard  them. 


ber  of  times,  let  the  child  hide  his 
eyes  while  one  is  sounded.  Then  let 
him  put  his  finger  on  the  gUss  that 
produced  it.  Possibly,  later,  the 
child  can  imitate  one  glass  with  his 
voice  or  on  the  piano  at  the  samis  time 
that  the  mother  imitates  another,  and 
he  will  be  delighted  with  the  simple 
harmony. 

Whenever  possible,  every  musical 
tone  should  be  imitated  with  the  voice 
and  found  on  the  piano.  Schumann 
says :  "The  education  of  the  ear  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Endeavor 
early  to  distinguish  each  several  tone 
and  key.  Find  out  the  exact  notes 
sounded  by  the  bell,  the  glass,  the 
cuckoo,  and  so  forth." 

It  often  happens  that  little  chil- 
dren hear  correctly  pitches  which 
they  are  unable  to  reproduce  accu- 
rately. They  do  not  have  perfect 
control  of  all  the  muscles  of  their 
vocal  organs.  The  effort  to  use  them 
is  a  training  for  these  muscles  as  well 
as  for  the  ear,  and  at  some  moment, 
unexpectedly,  the  correct  pitch  will 
be  forthcoming  from  the  child  if  it  is 
within  his  vocal  scope.  Probably 
there  are  few  individuals  in  whom 
the  power  of  recognizing  pitch  is  ab- 
solutely wanting.  Even  with  a  small 
degree  of  this  power,  an  accurate  ear 
and  voice  could  probably  be  devel- 
oped by  the  age  of  ten  years  or  even 
sooner,  through  early,  careful,  and 
persistent  training  in  listening  and 
imitating.  It  is  easy  to  mistake  the 
child's  instinct  to  raise  the  scale  by 
whole-steps  instead  of  half-steps  for 
an  imperfect  ear.  I  have  worked 
with  children  eight  to  ten  years  of 
age  in  whom  that  instinct  was  strong. 
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And  T  know  of  one  case  of  a  child  of 
eleven  and  a  half  years  who  still  finds 
the  half-step  unnatural.  The  child 
is  a  boy  in  weak  health,  and  therefore 
backward  generally;  he  is  not  men- 
tally deficient  but  his  mental  develop- 
ment has  been  hindered. 

Children  from  three  to  four  years, 
who  are  old  enough  to  enjoy  the 
glasses,  take  great  delight  in  a  rude 
violin  made  from  a  grape-box  cover. 
To  get  the  greatest  l>enefit  from  it  the 
child  should  see  it  made.  It  takes 
only  a  few  minutes  to  make  one  with 
a  good  jackknife  and  soft  wood.  Tlie 
violin  shape  is  whittled  out,  also  an 
oblong  pieee  about  an  inch  high  and 
two  inches  long  to  stand  up  under  the 
strings  for  a  bridge.  Waxed  threads 
of  different  sizes,  coarse  for  the  low 
pitches,  fine  for  the  high  ones,  are 
stretched  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
held  in  place  in  knife  slits  on  the 
ends,  and  secured  by  a  knot  under- 
neath. Rubber  bands  give  more  mu- 
sical tones,  but  are  less  durable.  The 
bridge  is  held  upright  by  the  tension 
of  the  strings.  A  j)erfect  scale  can 
l>e  played  on  each  of  these  strings, 
although  they  are  so  attenuated  that 
they  have  to  be  plucked  with  the 
finger  nail. 

Experiments  with  the  monochord 
nrv.  very  entertaining  and  instructive. 
For  homo  manufacture,  use  a  strong 
yardstick  and  a  s])ool  of  e  guitar  wire. 
For  points  of  support  for  tlie  wire  at 
each  en<l,  ben<l  brass  sash-<Mirtain  fix- 
tures into  sha])e  if  nothing  else  is  at 
hand.  The  wire  between  the  supports 
r'hould  1m»  the  exact  length  of  the  yard- 
stick. On  the  under  side  of  the  stick 
w^ithin  an  inch  of  the  end  put  in  a 


screw,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
tuning  peg  in  case  you  wish  to  time 
it  to  a  certain  pitch,  as  g,  for  instance. 
Make  a  sliding  bridge  of  soft  wood 
with  a  wide  base  and  a  sharp  ridge 
at  the  top.  It  should  not  be  so  high 
as  to  cause  the  wire  to  bow  up  too 
much  when  used  near  the  end  of  the 
stick,  but  should  slide  easily  along 
the  stick,  scarcely  touching  the  wire. 
Pluck  the  string  with  tlie  finger  nail, 
and  if  tuned  to  g,  g  will  l)e  sounded. 
Place  the  slide  over  the  eighteen-inch 
mark  and  press  the  wire  down  on  to 
the  slide.  The  octave  g  can  l)e  then 
sounded.  Of  course  it  may  be  soimd- 
ed  from  the  wire  on  either  side  of  the 
bridge.  Slide  the  bridge  to  the  nine- 
inch  mark,  and  g  may  he  soimded 
from  the  shorter  section  of  wire.  At 
the     four-and-a-half-inch     mark     the 

short  wire  gives  another  octave,  g, 
and  the  two  and  a  quarter  inch  mark 
gives  the  same  note  an  cx^tave  higher 
still.  By  experimenting  one  can  also 
find  the  various  tones  of  the  major 
scale  on  this  single  wire.  Although 
the  monochord  is  an  ancient  instru- 
ment, it  is  used  in  physical  labora- 
tories to-day  to  determine  or  to  verify 
pitches  and  intervals.  The  ancients 
understood  as  well  as  we  that  **the 
relation  of  tonc^  to  tone  is  purely  a 
matter  of  mathematical  proportion" ; 
that  "the  sound  waves,  generated  by 
the  vibration  of  the  elastic  body  from 
which  a  tone  is  to  be  elicited,  are  as 
regular  in  their  velocity  as  the  suc- 
(»ession  of  vibrations,  and  can  there- 
fore be  indicated  by  an  arithmetical 
ratio  or  number.  Hence,  a  tone  be- 
ing a   fixed  quantity,   can   l)e   deeig- 
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nated  by  a  number."*  In  Ganof  s 
elementary  treatise  on  Physics  may 
be  found  a  satisfactory  illustration 
and  description  of  the  sonometer  or 
monochord. 

A  drum  appeals  very  strongly  to 
children,  as  every  one  knows.  They 
find  pleasure  in  giving  expression 
through  its  means  to  the  sense  of 
rhythm  within  them,  and,  moreover, 
they  love  the  noise.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  normal  children  find  great  pleas- 
ure in  sound,  not  to  say  in  good  vigor- 
ous noise.  A  fourteen-year-old  girl 
of  exceedingly  nervous  temperament, 
with  an  unusually  developed  musical 
ear,  was  one  day  observed  in  the  tin 
closet  entirely  oblivious  to  all  about 
her  except  the  delightful  noise  she 
was  making  by  casting  tin  pans  of 
various  sizes  on  to  the  floor.  Some 
one  suggested  to  her  that  her  behavior 
might  be  criticised  as  being  like  that 
of  a  lunatic.  When  asked  why  she 
threw  the  pans  on  the  floor  she  re- 
plied, "Oh,  I  wanted  to  hear  some 
noise !" 

If  music  is  studied  at  the  piano 

♦  The  Theary  and  Practice  of  Tone-RdaUons,  by 
Percy  OoeUchiva';  G.  Schirmer,  New  York. 


only,  in  the  usual  way,  the  technical 
difficulties  are  almost  certain  to  sub- 
merge the  music.  In  simple  ways, 
such  as  have  been  suggested  above, 
the  child  may  become  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  principles  of  acoustics. 
He  has  ample  proof  that  buzzing 
makes  tone.  Besides  the  toy  piano 
there  are  other  toy  musical  instru- 
ments which  require  but  little  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  player.  A  set  of 
bells  on  a  stick,  called  a  lyre,  tuned 
to  the  scale,  is  a  wonderful  help  in 
learning  to  find  the  intervals  of  well- 
known  tunes.  Little  skill  is  required 
to  strike  the  bells,  and  the  whole  at- 
tention can  be  given  to  listening  and 
thinking.  More  will  be  said  later  as 
to  the  use  of  the  lyre.  Bugles,  cor- 
nets and  similar  instruments  are  to 
be  found  in  toy  stores.  Take  pains 
to  select  those  which  have  the  truest 
tone.  Experiments  with  these  instru- 
ments in  the  "musical  moments"  add 
great  interest  and  give  the  variety 
that  is  so  necessary  in  children's 
training  besides  focusing  the  atten- 
tion upon  the  tones  and  intervals, 
rather  than  upon  the  technic. 


A  HEAP  of  damp  clay  suggests  to  one  boy  the  making  of  a  mud- 
ball  to  throw  at  a  policeman ;  to  another  boy  the  modeling  of  a  rab- 
bit. You  cannot  arrange  the  life  of  your  child  so  that  he  shall 
never  pass  a  heap  of  damp  clay,  but  you  can  train  his  mind  and 
heart  so  as  to  determine  what  the  heap  of  damp  clay  shall  suggest. 
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HICKORY  DICKORY  DOCK. 

Honey-Bug,  wanter  he'p  win'  de  hall  clock, 
See  de  wheels  whirl  er-roun',  heah  it  **Tick-txx5k"  ? 
Mammy,  she  '11  fix  de  key  on  de  peg,  so ; 
Den  yo'  kin  tek  er-holt  an'  he'p  tiihn  it,  slow, 
Roun'  an'  roun',  dis-er-way !  Look  at  dat  gret 
Big  weight  comin'  up,  stiddy  an'  stret ! 
Jes'  yo'  listen,  too ;  case  de  olc  clock 
Gwine  to  tell  sump'n'  now  wid  its  "Tick-tock" : — 

« 
*^Day  atter  day  I  count  off  de  houahs 
Whiles  Baby  plays  wid  de  sunbeams  and  flowahs. 
I  wake  ole  Mammy  up  early  ev'y  day 
So  she  kin  git  yo'  all  raidy  fuh  yuli  play, 
Cos  dat  meks  yo'  grow,  an'  be  peart  an'  briglit ; 
Den  I  tell  huh  w'en  it 's  time,  ev'y  night, 
Ter  put  yuh  frilly  ni'-cap  on  yuh  cynhly  haid. 
An'  tuk  yo'  erway  in  yuh  li'l'  white  baid. 
Is  yo'  wond'rin'  how  I  mek  yuh  ole  Mammy  know 
Dem  times?     Wanter  heah?     Well,  dis-er-way,  slow, 
I  lif  mah  clappah  up ;  den  on  mah  bell 
I  let  it  fall— <;1-Zan9/     Dat  "s  how  I  tell. 
But  I  cain't  spar'  de  time  ter  talk  enny  mo', 
So  T  '11  be  'bleeged  now  ef  Mammy  '11  shet  mah  do' . 
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By-by !     Yo'  mek  huh  tell  yo'  'bout  de  mouse 

Dat  played  'Hiek'ry,  Dick'ry  Dock'  right  in  mah  house." 

Lan'  sakes — ^heah  dat !     I 's  in  fuh  er  scrape  now. 
Yo  '11  gimme  no  peace  twel  it 's  tolt,  I  'low,    ^ 
So  I  mought  es  well  staht  'bout  it: — 

One  day 
A  fiel'-mouse  run  erway  f'om  home  ter  play, 
An'  got  los' — she  oughter  knowed  she  'd  do  dat  I — 
An'  got  chased,  too,  by  er  hongry  tramp  cat. 
So  tUr'ble  skeered  w^uz  dat  bad  li'l'  mouse 
Dat  she  tuk  out  an'  run  stret  up  ter  ouah  house.  ^ 

She  tumbled  in  de  suUer,  spang  on  huh  haid. 
An'  lay  dah  er-pantin'  fuh  breff,  an'  mos'  daid; 
But  atter  er-restin'  she  sot  up  ter  say: — 
"Yo'  git  drefful  hongry  er-runnin'  erway ! 
I  b'leeve  I  '11  mek  er  hole  jes'  ovah  dah, 
An'  hunt  roun'  ter  fin'  me  er  bettah  place,  somewhar." 
She  gnawed  an'  nibbled,  an'  she  nibbled  an'  gnawed, 
Twel  she  made  er  hole  spang  thoo  er  bawd ! 
Den  she  squeedged  thoo  de  hole,  an'  run  off  ter  look 
All  er-roun',  an'  into  ev'y  cranny  an'  nook, 
Ter  see  c'u'd  she  track  er  li'l'  teenty  bite 
Uv  sump'n'  ter  eat  fuh  suppah  dat  night. 
She  peeked  ev'ywhar,  an'  she  scutt^red  er-roun' 
Lookin'  fuh  crum's;  but  nahy  one  she  foun' 
Twel  in  de  pahntry  she  seed,  on  er  she'f. 
Two  big  cuh'ant  pies !     Well,  she  he'ped  huhse'f , 
An'  gurmydized  de  pies'  crisp,  flaky  cms' 
Twel  she  wuz  so  full  she  felt  lak  she  'd  bus'. 
Den  she  jum])ed  ter  de  flo',  an'  she  laff,  an'  say : — 
*'Dah  's  lots  heah  ter  oat !     I  reck'n  I  '11  stay 
Y\\\\  er  while,  an'  fus'  thing  1  '11  tek  er  liT  ])eep 
At  de  house  whilso  dc  folks  is  all  fas'  ersleep." 
Wen  she  got  ter  de  hall  an'  seed  de  ole  clock, 
An'  heerd  it  er-sayin' :  **Tick-tock,  tick-tock," 
She  wus  dat  flustered!  but  sassy  'miff  tor  smv: — 
*^Who 's  yo' ?     AVhut  yo'  doin'  dah,  enny  way?" 
*'Me  ?     T  's  do  faiiibly  frien',''  say  de  ole  clock, 
"An'  I 's  hahd  at  wuk  keopin'  time — tick-tock  I 
Folks  say  I 's  mos'  th'oo  hun'onl  yoahs  ole. 
An'  doy  w'u'dn'  soil  mo  fuh  mah  weight  in  gol' ; 
Mah  ai«ro,  dey  sny,  doy  kin  pahs'-tively  trace  ^ 
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By  dese  liT  mahks  dat  ^s  writ  on  mah  face. 

Now,  whar  'd  yo'  come  f  om  ?    Who 's  yo\  ennyhow  ? 

Yo^  cain't  be  no  qual'ty  folks,  dat 's  whut  I  'low, 

TJr  yo  'd  hev  bin  in  yuh  baid,  long,  long  ergo. 

An'  not  traipsin'  roun'  heah  dis  late,  I  know." 

"I 's  Miss  Mouse,"  de  sassy  liT  pie-rogue  say ; 

"An'  I 's  run  erway  temight  ter  hev  fun,  an'  play." 

Wen  Unc'  Toby  woun'  de  clock  up,  dat  night. 

He  'd  f uhgot  ter  shet  de  do'  good  an'  tight ; 

So  w'en  li'l'  Miss  Mouse  seed  de  penjylum  swing, 

She  hollered  out :    "Hi-i !    Whut 's  dat  funny  thing  ?" 

She  th'owed  de  do'  open  an'  she  peeked  inside 

An'  she  laff  an'  say :  "I 's  gwinter  tek  er  ride 

On  dat  quar  swing."     Den  she  jumped  an'  ketched  holt 

An'  gib  de  pore  penjylum  er  tur'hle  jolt. 

It  shuk  an'  shuk,  but  it  c'u'dn'  th'ow  huh  down ; 

So  dah  she  s^^img  erwhile,  an'  den  looked  er-roun' ; 

An'  w'en  she  seed  de  Avheels,  behin'  de  clock  face. 

She  'lowed :  "Now  I  reck'n  dat  I  'd  bettah  chase 

Mahse'f  up  dah  an'  sec  whut  dem  things  do. 

Mebby  some  fun  's  waitin'  up  yandah,  too !" 

Ez  soon  ez  she  teched  'em  one  went  "Whirr-irr!" 

But  de  li'l'  meddler  'lowed  dat  it  didn'  skeer  huh. 

Den  de  clappah  riz  up,  an'  wid  er  gret  bang 

Fell  down  on  de  bell  wid  er  loud  "Cl-Zawgr/'' 

Hi !  Miss  Mouse  got  skeered  den,  an'  stahted  ter  run 

(Cos  she  foun'  trubble  instid  uv  fine  fun)  ; 

But  huh  long  tail  got  wropped  erbout  er  wheel, 

An'  she  wiiz  hilt  fas'.     Good  Ian',  how  she  did  squeal  I 

Nex'  mawnin'  w'en  Unc'  Toby  tuk  huh  down 

De  en'  uv  huh  tail  'tween  de  wheels  ho  foun'. 

Den  Miss  Mouse  cry,  an'  say :    "Oh !  I  '11  git  frailed 

Ef  I  go  home  ter  mah  mammy  nip-tailed !" 

Unc'  Toby  say:  "Whut  do  I keer  fuh  dat? 

Yo'  ain'  gwinter  pilf uh  roun'  heah  an'  git  fat !" 

An'  he  tuk  huh  den  ter  de  oat-fiel',  an'  Aown 

By  de  ole  haw-tree  he  sot  huh  on  de  groun' ; 

An'  off  she  scuttered,  lettin'  out  nionst'us  squeals, 

Wid  ole  Major  bahkin'  clost  ter  huh  heels. 

An',  Honey-Bug,  ef  yo'  sh'd  see  some  day 

Er  li'l'  sho't  nip-tailed  mouse,  yo  '11  know,  raight  erway, 

It 's  de  same  pie-rogue  dat  sassed  ouah  ole  clock 

An'  got  nipped  playin'  "Hick'ry,  Dick'ry  Dock." 


*'A  DILLAR,  A   DOLLAR,  A  TEN-O'CLOCK  SCHOLAR** 


Br  Elizabeth  C.  Skinner. 


TUST  before  we  began  to  prepare 
for  Washington's  Birthday  in 
the  Pratt  Institute  Kindergarten,  the 
children  seemed  to  catch  an  aggra- 
vated form  of  tardiness.  Simple 
remedies  were  tried  at  first;  regret 
was  expressed  that  the  good  morning 
songs  had  not  been  theirs,  the  little 
incidents  of  the  circle  not  enjoyed  by 
them ;  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

The  same  children  came  late  every 
day,  and-graduaUy  their  ranks  were 
swelled  by  others.  The  spirit  of 
tardiness  manifested  itself  in  a  pas- 
sive way  all  through  the  work.  The 
attitudes  were  irresponsible,  the 
handwork  showed  slackness.  So  it 
was  deemed  imperative  by  the  direc- 
tor that  Froebel's  little  song  and  game 
of  Tic-tac  be  immediately  presented 
to  the  kindergarten. 

The  next  morning  after  the  usual 
greetings,  the  director,  with  an  air  of 
mystery,  placed  in  front  of  herself  on 
the  floor  three  draped  objects.  In- 
stantly there  was  a  hush  and  then  the 
tick  of  clocks  large  and  small  burst 
upon  the  ear.  "Oh !  it 's  a  clock,  a 
clock,"  the  children  exclaimed,  and 
immediate  demands  were  made  for 
the  removal  of  the  drapery.  So  one 
by  one  the  clocks  were  uncovered  and 
at  last  there  stood  revealed  a  whole 
family, — ^father,    mother,    and    baby 


clock.  Then  amid  great  enthusiasm 
the  clocks  passed  from  one  child  to 
another,  and  later  some  watches  vis- 
ited them  in  the  same  manner. 

Noting  the  pendulum  of  the  kin- 
dergarten clock,  one  child  suggested 
that  we  play  clock.  Quickly  the 
piano  told  the  Tic-tac  story,  and  soon 
aU  the  active  children  were  busy 
clocks,  swinging  first  one  arm  and 
then  the  other,  as  a  pendulum. 

"Now,  children,  the  clock  says  we 
must  have  our  march."  Such  were 
the  only  commands,  but  all  through 
the  day  we  obediently  followed  the 
never-resting  helper. 

Before  the  good-bye  song  was  sung, 
the  children  were  told  in  a  quiet,  seri- 
ous manner  that  the  next  morning  at 
exactly  nine  o'clock,  when  the  hands 
pointed  this  way  J,  the  kindergarten 
door  would  close  and  any  child  who 
came  after  that  hour  must  sit  outside 
the  circle.  In  this  way  we  avoided 
confusion  consequent  on  rearranging 
chairs. 

Nothing  further  was  said,  but  that 
an  impression  had  been  made  next 
morning's  early  arrivals  gave  proof. 
One  little  boy  especially,  who  always 
loitered  on  the  road,  came  rushing  in 
that  morning,  tore  off  his  cap  and 
jacket,  and  in  a  most  excited  manner 
said,  "The  clock  hasn't  said  it  yet, 
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has  it  ?"  Being  reassured,  he  hurried 
upstairs  to  be  most  cordially  wel- 
comed by  his  associates  already  in  the 
circle. 

"Sing  about  the  clock,"  and  "Play 
about  the  clock,"  was  the  universal 
chorus  after  the  little  prayer  was 
said.  So  several  children  were 
changed  into  clocks,  and  a  touch  of 
realism  was  given  to  the  game  by  add- 
ing as  pendulum  the  tiny  balls  of  the 
Glidden  Gift,  ingeniously  lengthened 
by  inserted  strings.  Next  the  Mother 
Play  Book  picture  of  the  Tic-tac  was 
shown  and  a  little  story  told  about  it. 
Other  stories  were  told  during  the 
week,  giving  indirectly  the  truth  em- 
bodied in  this  little  song. 

That  day  ^U  made  clocKs  with  their 
blocks,  and  every  one  had  a  jolly  time 


winding  and  caring  for  his  own  espe- 
cial property. 

So  the  days  flew  by  and  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  Washington  celebra- 
tion engrossed  our  time  and  attention. 
Nothing  more  was  said  about  clocks 
in  particular,  but  one  beautiful  Mon- 
day morning  our  U9ually  late  scholar 
walked  in  early  with  a  fine  picture  of 
George  Washington,  the  great  sol- 
dier, and,  attached  to  one  side,  the 
face  of  a  clock. 

So  began  the  development  of  the 
little  germ  of  clock  consciousness, 
and,  though  occasipnally  some  chil- 
dren still  come  late,  that  advance  step 
taken  a  month  ago  is  already  bearing 
fruit  in  all  the  various  manifestations 
of  thirty  little  people. 

— The  Pratt  Institute  Monthly. 


CLOCKS  AND  NO  CLOCKS. 


Br  Ruth  Ella  Boycb,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


/^NE  morning  when  Martha  was 
cuddled  warm  in  bed  she  was 
wakened  by  a  "Ding,  ding,  ding, 
ding,  ding,  ding,  ding,  ding!"  Count- 
ing, she  knew  that  her  own  little  clock 
on  the  mantel,  was  saying,  ''Eight 
o'clock.  Time  to  get  up !"  But  the 
bed  was  so  warm  and  comfortable 
and  the  room  so  chilly,  that  Martha 
thought,  "I  don't  care  what  the  clock 
says.  I  am  not  going  to  get  up."  So 
she  lay  until  she  heard  her  mother 
calling,  "Martha,  did  n't  you  hear  the 


clock  V  Then  she  thought,  "What  a 
bother  the  clock  is !  I  wish  we  did  v!i 
have  any."  And  even  then  she 
did  n't  get  up,  until  again  her  mother 
called,  "Martha  !  Martha !" 

So  it  happened  that  when  she  came 
downstairs  to  her  breakfast,  she  was 
late,  and  breakfast  was  over  for  the 
rest  of  the  family.  Xow  this  morn- 
ing they  had  for  breakfast  something 
that  Martha  liked  very  much  to  eat 
Perhaps  you  like  it,  too!  And  per- 
haps you  can  guess  what  it  was.    No : 
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not  rolled  oats,  nor  muffins, — ^yes, 
pancakes !  Martha  thought  pancakes 
with  maple  syrup  delicious.  But 
now  she  found  the  pancakes  cold. 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  Martha,  "I  don't 
like  cold  pancakes/' 

"They  were  hot  at  breakfast  time, 
little  girl ;  you  are  late  this  morning. 
Is  your  clock  wrong,  or  is  it  you  ?" 

Martha  thought  it  must  be  the 
clock ;  and  when,  afterwards,  she  got 
to  school  late  and  the  teacher  said, 
"Martha,  look  at  the  clock  I''  she  felt 
certain  that  the  clock  was  very  un- 
kind to  her. 

All  day  long  Martha  and  the  clock 
did  not  agree.  When  she  wanted  to 
write,  it  said,  "Time  to  read."  When 
she  wanted  to  read,  it  said,  "Time  to 
draw."  When  she  wanted  to  stay 
out  and  play  in  the  snow,  it  said, 
"Time  for  supper."  And  when  she 
was  having  the  happiest  time  of  the 
whole  day,  playing  with  her  doll,  and 
just  as  she  had  the  dolly  all  ready  for 
a  tea  party — a  play  tea  party,  you 
know, — "Ding,  ding,  ding,  ding,  ding, 
ding,  ding,  ding!"  went  the  clock. 
She  knew  that  that  meant  bedtime. 
Really,  she  was  a  very  cross  little  girl 
when  she  got  into  V»ed,  and  she  said 
in  her  crossest  tone,  "I  might  have 
some  fun  if  it  were  n't  for  the  clocks. 
I  wish  there  were  none  to  bother 
me!"     Then  she  went  sound  asleep. 

The  next  thing  she  knew  there  was 
a  most  astonishing  noise.  There  was 
a  deep,  slow  "Tick-tock,"  a  quick 
"Tick-tock,  tick-tock,"  a  loud  "Tick- 
tick,  tick-tick,"  and  many  others,  loud 
and  soft,  slow  and  fast.  (T^et  us 
each  be  a  clock,  and  then  we  can  un- 
derstand    what     a     noise     Martha 


heard.)*  No  wonder  her  eyes  opened 
wide!  Around  the  bed  were  clocks 
and  clocks, — all  the  clocks  from  the 
whole  house.  The  tall  "Grandfather's 
clock"  from  the  hall  was  there,  the 
one  that  hung  in  the  dining  room, 
the  brass  clock  from  the  parlor,  her 
mother's  clock,  her  own  little  one,  her 
father's  big  watch  and  her  mother's 
small  watch,  and  even  the  wooden 
kitchen  clock.  There  they  stood  in 
a  ring  around  her  l)ed ;  and,  listening, 
Martha  heard  that  they  were  saying: 
"We  're  going,  Martha,  going,  going, 
Martha,  going!" 

Then  Martha  remembered  no  more 
until  she  felt  the  warm  sun  shining 
in  her  face.  She  looked  at  the  man- 
tel, wondering  what  time  it  was ;  but 
her  little  clock  was  gone.  Then  she 
remembered  what  the  clocks  had  said 
in  the  night,  and  she  thought:  "What 
f im !  Now  I  can  stay  in  bed  as  long 
as  I  \^ash!"  But  pretty  soon  she 
found  that  she  was  getting  very  hun- 
gry ;  so  she  decided  to  get  up.  When 
she  went  downstairs  there  was  no 
breakfast  ready  and  waiting  as  there 
had  been  the  day  before. 

"Why,  mother,  is  n't  it  breakfast 
time  yet?"  she  asked. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  Martha, 
We  have  no  time  to-day.  I  had  my 
breakfast  when  I  was  hungry.  If 
you  want  yours  now,  you  can  run  out 
and  get  it." 

Martha  did  n't  enjoy  this,  and  she 
thought,  "A  breakfast  time  is  a  pretty 
ffood  thing  to  have."  But  after  her 
breakfast  was  over,  she  did  enjoy  do- 
ing as  she  pleased,  with  no  clock  to 


*  In  tellinfc  this  story  in  kindergarten,  allow  each 
child  near  to  imitate  whatever  clock  he  wishes. 
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say,  '"Do  this!  Do  that!"  So  for  a 
while  she  played  happily.  It  was 
Saturday,  so  there  was  no  school 

After  a  while  she  remembered  that 
she  was  to  go  for  a  sleigh  ride  with 
her  little  friend,  Mabel.  She  did  n't 
know  what  time  it  was,  but  she 
thought  she  would  better  get  ready 
and  go  over  to  Mabel's.  But  when 
she  got  there,  Mabel's  mother  came  to 
the  door  and  said,  "Why,  Martha, 
you  were  to  come  at  one  o'clock! 
Mabel  waited  and  waited  for  you, 
then  she  thought  you  could  not  come ; 
so  she  is  gone." 

Poor  Martha !  Such  a  sorry  little 
girl  went  back  home,  with  such  a 
sorry  face,  that  her  mother  said, 
'liTever  mind,  girlie ;  I  will  bake  you 
a  chocolate  cake  for  your  supper." 
Martha  liked  chocolate  cake,  so  she 
felt  a  little  happier;  and,  as  she 
helped  her  mother  mix  the  cake,  she 
grew  quite  jolly. 

When  the  cake  was  ready  for  the 
oven,  her  mother  said,  "I  always  bake 


this  by  the  clock,  but  I  think  I  can 
^ess  at  the  time."  But,  oh!  what 
do  you  think  happened?  When  Mar- 
tha's mother  thought  it  was  about 
time  for  the  cake  to  be  baked  (having 
no  clock  to  help  her),  she  found  it 
burned  to  a  crisp,  so  not  one  bite 
could  poor  Martha  eat 

Sad,  sorry  little  Martha  went  to 
bed  that  night  wishing  and  wishing 
that  their  clocks  were  back;  and, 
wishing  and  wishing,  fell  asleep. 

The  first  thing  she  knew  she  was 
hearing  a  tinkling  voice,  "Ding,  ding, 
ding,  ding,  ding,  ding,  ding,  ding!" 
She  opened  wide  her  eyes.  There 
stood  her  own  dear  little  clock  in  its 
own  place.  She  hopped  out  of  bed 
and  kissed  it,  right  on  its  smooth, 
roimd  face!   ' 

And  after  that  Martha  and  the 
clocks  were  the  best  of  friends,  and 
she  found  that  they  gave  her  plenty 
of  time  for  both  work  and  play  when 
she  minded  them,  and  that  they  are 
great  helpers  to  all  who  listen  to  theuL 


JOHNNY'S  TASK. 


By  N.  Grace  Taylor,  Lowell,  Mass. 


'THEKE  was  once  a  little  boy 
named  Johnny,  who  lived  in 
the  country.  A  farm,  you  know,  is 
a  place  where  you  can  have  the  best 
of  good  times,  and  Johnny  thought 
that  some  of  the  days  were  not  half 
long  enough  for  all  his  play. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  his 
papa  had  to  take  a  long  journey  and 
to  be  away  from  home  many  weeks. 


One  day  while  his  papa  was  away, 
his  mamma  said,  "Johnny,  I  should 
like  to  have  you  saw  some  wood  for 
me." 

Now  Johnny  was  big  enough  to 
help,  but  he  did  n't  like  to  work.  So 
he  walked  rather  sadly  to  the  wood- 
shed, and,  taking  up  the  saw  quite  as 
if  he  were  being  punished,  began  to 
saw  some  birch  sticks.     He  could  not 
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help  thinking,  as  he  sawed,  that  the 
birch  wood  was  very  pretty.  Some 
of  the  bark  was  as  white  as  snow,  and 
some  of  the  prettiest  yellow  color, 
with  little  curls  hanging  all  over  it; 
then,  too,  it  had  such  a  fragrant, 
clean  smell. 

But  it  was  chestnutting  time,  and 
the  other  boys  were  going  out  in  the 
woods ;  and  Johnny  wanted  to  go  too. 
So  the  saw  went  very  slowly,  some- 
thing like  this  (imitate  the  sound  of 
sawing  wood),  and  the  pile  of  saw- 
dust, such  as  all  children  like  to  play 
in,  was  very,  very  smalL  Now 
Johnny^s  little  sister  Bess  had  been 
promised  by  their  mamma  that  when 
there  should  be  sawdust  enough  to 
stuff  it  she  would  finish  the  big  cloth 
doll,  as  big  as  a  baby,  with  painted 
face  and  hair,  that  she  had  begun  to 
make  for  Bess.  But  with  the  sawdust 
piling  up  so  slowly,  it  looked  as  if 
Bess  would  have  to  wait  a  long  time 
for  her  doll.  Pretty  soon,  as  Johnny 
was  sawing,  he  spied  a  squirrel  just 
over  the  stone  wall,  near  the  old  oak 
tree.  "I  wish  I  could  have  a  good 
time  to-day  and  have  nothing  to  do, 
like  that  squirrel!"  thought  Johnny. 
"Guess  I  '11  just  lie  down  here  in  the 
sunshine  for  a  few  minutes ;"  and  he 
stretched  himself  out  on  the  grass. 
Then  he  looked  up  at  the  beautiful 
blue  sky,  and  thought  of  the  boys  in 
the  woods  poking  away  among  the 
dead  leaves  for  the  prickly  chestnut 
burs.  In  a  little  while  his  eyes  softly 
closed  and  he  was  fast  asleep.  Then 
he  began  to  dream.  He  dreamed 
that  the  squirrel  he  had  just  seen 
came  scurrying  right  close  beside 
him,  and,  sitting  up  with  his  pert. 


fluffy  tail  over  his  back,  said: 
"Johnny,  why  are  nH  you  more  will- 
ing to  work  for  your  mamma  ?" 

"I  want  to  go  out  in  the  woods!" 
said  Johnny. 

"But  you  can  go  to  the  woods  an- 
other day,"  said  the  squirrel.  "If  I 
played  all  the  time  where  would  my 
winter's  food  be  ?" 

"I  don't  believe  you  squirrels  work 
much,"  said  Johnny ;  "you  always  act 
as  if  you  were  having  the  joUiest  sort 
of  a  time." 

"No,  squirrels  have  to  be  very  busy 
saving  nuts  in  the  fall,  or  they  would 
starve  when  winter  comes,"  said  the 
bright-eyed  little  fellow,  nodding  his 
head  to  make  Johnny  feel  that  it  was 
all  very  true.  "And  if  you  can't  saw 
a  little  wood  for  the  fire,"  he  went  on, 
"so  that  your  kind  manmia  can  get 
you  a  good  dinner,  I  think  you  are  a 
very  lazy  boy!" 

Johnny  had  not  thought  of  the  mat- 
ter in  this  way  before,  and  he  felt 
very  much  ashamed.  Just  then  he 
awoke,  and  the  squirrel  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 

"Why,  I  believe  that  I  've  been 
dreaming,"  Johnny  cried.  "But  I 
will  work  for  my  mamma,  you  busy 
Mr.  Squirrel ;  just  see  if  I  don't !" 

So  he  took  up  the  saw  quickly  this 
time,  and  was  soon  really  enjoying 
the  work.  The  sound  was  merry 
now,  like  this  (imitate  the  sound  of 
sawing  wood  briskly). 

When  he  had  worked  awhile,  his 
mamma  called  to  him :  "Johnny,  dear, 
that  will  do  for  to-day.  You  may 
play  now." 

Johnny  took  a  basketful  of  wood 
to  her  and  said,  with  a  happy  face, 
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'T[  'm  going  to  saw  all  you  want  every 
day,"  and  then  his  mother  said 
"Thank  you,  my  boy." 

Each  day  after  that  you  could  hear 
the  cheerful  sound  of  the  sawing 
(imitate)  ;  and  when  «>the  whole  pile 
of  wood  was  sawed,  what  do  you  think 
Johnny  found?  Why,  his  favorite 
ball,  which  had  been  lost  since  the 
spring  before !     Many  a  tear  had  he 


shed  then  because  he  could  not  find 
his  ball ;  and  now  that  he  had  found 
it,  he  was  very  glad  indeed.  His 
little  sister  had  something  to  be  glad 
about,  too;  for  there  was  plenty  of 
sawdust  in  the  sawdust  pile  to  stuff 
the  big  new  doll  that  had  been  prom- 
ised to  her,  and  her  mother  soon  had 
it  ready.  And  a  beautiful  plump 
dolly  it  was! 


THE   STORY   OF   LILY   THE   PIG. 


By  Maroarbt  Johnson. 


\]^HEN  Teddy  was  a  very  little 
boy  he  went  to  visit  his  uncle 
who  lived  on  a  farm.  Out  to  the  big 
bam  he  ran,  to  see  the  chickens  and 
cows  and  geese.  Then  he  climbed  up 
and  peeped  over  the  edge  of  the  pig- 
pen. Down  in  a  comer  he  saw  a  little 
white  pig, — such  a  dear  little  white 
pig ! — ^with  pink  eyes  and  a  curly  tail. 

"Hello!"  said  Teddy. 

"Ouf !  ouf !"  said  the  little  pig. 

''You  are  too  nice  a  little  pig  to 
stay  in  that  dirty  place,"  said  Teddy. 
"You  shall  come  and  be  my  pet" 

Then  he  got  Peter,  the  hired  man, 
to  open  the  door  of  the  pigpen,  and 
they  took  the  little  pig  to  the  pond 
and  washed  him,  and  Teddy  tied  a 
ribbon  on  his  neck  and  gave  him  a 
cushion  to  lie  on,  and  named  him 
"Lily."  But  the  next  day  his  pet 
was  gone;  and  when  he  climbed  up 
and  peeped  over  into  the  pigpen 
again,  there  was  Lily,  the  pig,  among 
all  the  other  pigs,  grunting  for  joy. 


"Silly  Lily!"  said  Teddy,  '*to  like 
your  pigpen  better  than" —  and  then 
his  hands  slipped  and  over  he  went 
head-first  into  the  pen!  Oh!  how 
rough  the  straw  was!  And  Teddy 
did  not  like  the  parings  of  apples  and 
potatoes;  and  the  pan  of  water  was 
not  clean ;  and  pretty  soon  there  were 
two  tears  in  Teddy's  two  eyes. 

Now  Peter,  the  hired  man,  came 
by  with  a  pail  of  food  for  the  pigs. 
How  he  did  laugh  to  see  Teddy  in 
the  pigpen. 

"Oho  I"  he  cried,  "so  you  do  not 
like  staving  with  Lily,  the  pig,  any 
better  than  he  liked  staying  with  you ! 
Every  one  to  his  taste.  Master  Ted! 
Come  and  I  will  put  you  under  the 
pump/' 

Then  Teddy  laughed,  too.  "Good- 
bye, Lily,"  he  said,  "I  will  live  in  my 
home  and  you  may  live  in  yours !" 

"Ouf !  ouf !"  said  Lily,  the  pig. 

"Ouf !  ouf !"  said  all  the  other  pigs. 

—  From  A  Bunch  of  Keys,  by  Margaret  Johnson, 
with  cottrtemu  jtenn  ission  of  E.  P.  Dutton  <f-  Co. 


AT  CHURCH. 

Br  Carsu  BiAT. 

We  went  to  church,  my  two  fair  girls, 

Their  father  and  myself, 
My  Kittie  then  at  "half-past  seven," 

A  laughing,  bright-eyed  elf, 
And  little  Frank,  our  youngest  one. 

Then  only  '"half-past  three," 
But  wise  beyond  her  years,  and  filled 

With  calm,  sweet  dignity. 

I  told  the  tale  when  we  reached  home 

That  Kittie— to  be  brief- 
Had  dropped  her  book  and  I  my  fan 

And  Frank  her  handkerchief. 
"I  know  what  father  dropped,"  said  Frank, 

And  to  her  eyes  did  leap 
A  look  of  humor,  as  she  said 

"Why,  father  dropped  asleep !" 


One  day  when  Dr.  Orville  Dewey  preached  a  fine  discourse 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  upon  the  subject  of  the  education  of  children, 
I  saw  Judge  Mangum,  president  of  the  Senate,  in  the  congrega- 
tion. WTien  the  service  was  over,  I  joined  the  judge  and  walked 
home  with  him.  I  said  to  him,  "Well,  Judge,  how  did  you  like 
Dr.  Dewey's  discourse?"  "Ah!"  said  he,  "there's  no  mistaking 
a  man  of  genius.  You  might  set  that  man  to  opening  oysters,  and 
he  would  make  something  fine  of  it." — Daniel  R.  Ooodloe. 


H.  Blanthe  Foster 
Tempo  di  Marcia. 


A  NEW  YEAR'S  SOXG. 

With  Music  for  Skipping. 


Flohence  E.  Chipman. 


u  lempo  at  Marcia. 
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2.  May  each   day of    this    new    year 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT, 

The  good  old  year  is  with  the  past; 
Oh !  be  the  new  as  kind ! 

— William  Cullen  Bryant. 

Hold  me  in  honor  and  greet  me  dear, 
And,  sooth,  you  '11  find  me  a  happy 
year. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


Child  Lipb,  the  kindergarten 
quarterly  of  England,  always  meets 
a  warm  welcome  when  it  appears 
among  the  exchanges  of  Kindergab- 
TEN  Review.  Its  latest  number  (as 
each  latest  number  in  the  past  has 
done)  weaves  the  spell  of  interest 
closer  than  before,  and  we  make  a 
slight  running  comment  on  the  con- 
tents, in  order  to  give  our  readers  an 
idea  of  what  the  magazine  is,  if  they 
do  not  already  know. 

The  opening  article  is  a  lecture  de- 


livered by  an  ardent  Herbartian,  Dr. 
F.  H.  Hayward,  in  the  Holiday 
Course  for  teachers  held  at  Marburg, 
Grermany,  last  August.  In  a  previ- 
ous Holiday  Course,  Professor 
Natorp  of  Marburg  University  had 
"attacked,  with  some  severity,  the 
Herbartian  system  of  education, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  psy- 
chology and  ethics  which  are  sup- 
posed to  form  the  basis  of  the  system 
are  false  or  antiquated."  These  lec- 
tures of  Professor  Natorp,  published, 
had  been  the  means  of  leading  Dr. 
Hayward  to  a  critical  study  of  all  the 
literature  of  Herbartianism  written 
from  the  opposing  standpoint,  and  to 
the  publication  of  a  Student's  Her- 
hart,  in  which  he  gives  a  list  of  the 
chief  objections  that  have  been  raised 
against  Herbartianism,  with  some  re- 
buttal of  them  by  himself.  Instead 
of  beginning  his  book  with  the  philos- 
ophy and  technical  psychology  of  his 
subject,  the  author  of  the  Studenfs 
Herbart  takes  his  stand  at  the  outset 
upon  practical  or  moral  ground, 
mindful,  as  he  laughingly  puts  it, 
that  over  the  portals  of  every  English 
school  (in  contradistinction  from  the 
German)  might  be  written  Chnu  ist 
aUc  Theorie.     He  says: — 

I  ventured  to  commence  at  the 
place  where  most  writers  finish, — and 
where,  bv  the  by,  most  readers  never 
arrive  at  all, — the  problem  of  moral 
evil ;  and  then  proceeded  to  show 
what  Herbartianism  can  do  to  solve 
that    problem.     I    have    a    notion — 
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though  I  can  only  bring  vague  evi- 
dence in  support  of  it — that  Herbart 
himself  started  from  this  point;  he 
certainly  did  not  start,  as  Professor 
Natorp  in  Germany  and  Professor 
Darroch  in  Scotland  seem  to  imag- 
ine, from  a  worked-out  system  of  psy- 
chology. When  the  latter  speaks  of 
Herbart's  pedagogy  as  being  "de- 
rived," "deduced"  or  "developed" 
from  Herbart's  psychology,  and  of 
the  latter  as  being  the  "starting 
point,"  "the  point  of  departure,"  con- 
taining the  "original  assumptions" 
upon  which  the  pedagogy  is  "based" 
or  "ostensibly  founded,"  his  whole  as- 
sumption instantly  falls  to  pieces  on 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Iler- 
bart's  psychology  was  elaborated 
years  after  his  chief  educational 
works  were  written.  Professor  James 
has  stated  the  facts  with  sufficient  em- 
phasis; the  pedagogy  was  "not  de- 
rived in  any  sense  from  the  psychol- 
.  ogy."  (Talks  with  Teachers,  page 
8.)  Accordingly,  a  rejection  of  Her- 
bart's  psychology  as  a  system  does  not 
necessarily  entail  a  rejection  of  his 
educational  proposals.  In  fact,  few 
critics  spend  time  in  attacking  Iler- 
bart's  Allgemeine  PddagogiJc ;  the 
book  carries  conviction  with  it.  They 
have  to  go  elswhere  to  find  material 
for  criticism,  and  they  generally  find 
it  in  Ilerbart's  much  later  psychology, 
which  they  denounce  as  mechanical. 
Still,  to  separate  Herbart's  psychol- 
ogy and  pedagogy,  and  thus  to  save 
the  latter  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  former, 
appears  at  first  an  unsatisfactory  per- 
formance. I  hasten  therefore  to  add 
that  no  sacrifice  need  be  made  of  the 
imdoubted  psychical  facts  from  which 
Herbart  seems  to  have  set  out :  *  *  * 
the  only  thing  we  need  sacrifice  is  the 
technical  form  which  Herbart ,  years 
later,  gave  to  these  facts  and  convic- 
tions. 

Further  on  in  his  article  Dr.  Hay- 
ward  says : — 


Most  teachers  know  that  the  word 
"interest"  or  the  phrase  "many-sided 
interest"  is  the  key  to  the  Herbartian 
position.  *  *  *  The  teacher  who  suc- 
ceeds in  arousing  it  is  engaged  in 
morally  reforming  the  world;  the 
pupil  who  possesses  it  possesses  a 
source  of  inward  life,  and,  towards 
outer  assaults,  a  protective  panoply, 
*  *  *  Herbart,  in  words  which,  if  I 
mistake  not,  will  be  heard  rather  f re- 
(juently  in  England  during  the  next 
few  months,  boldly  declared  that 
"stupid  people  cannot  be  virtuous" 
{stumpfsinnige  Jconnen  nicht  tugend- 
haft  sein) ;  or,  in  less  aggressive 
words,  that,  "if  intellectual  interests 
are  wanting,  if  the  store  of  thought  be 
meager,  the  ground  lies  empty  for  the 
animal  desires."  *  *  *  I  believe  that 
this  principle — or,  rather,  this  fact — 
that  interest  in  elevated  pursuits  is, 
if  not  a  moral  guide,  at  the  very  least 
a  moral  protection,  is  the  only  one 
that  is  capalile  of  vitalizing  British 
education. 

Two  ex  tempore  addresses  given  at 
the  King  Alfred  Congress  by  Dr. 
Cecil  Reddie,  the  famous  teacher  of 
Abbotsholme,  appear  next  in  the  mag- 
azine. The  first,  on  Froehelian 
Methods  in  the  Clnss  Room  is  a  plea 
not  only  for  unity  in  the  various 
stages  of  o<hication  but  for  an  eleva- 
tion in  national  life  to  correspond 
with  the  elevation  of  ideals  and  char- 
acter which  an  improved  education  is 
instilling  into  the  children  of  the  pres- 
(*nt  (lay.  After  showing  how  much 
iK^tter  it  would  ho  for  each  kind  of 
school  to  fulfill  single-niindedly  the 
educati(nial  demands  of  the  children 
Avith  whom  it  deals,  rather  than  to 
spend  nnich  of  its  cnerg\%  as  at  pres- 
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ent,  in  fitting  for  the  examinations  of 
the  school  above,  he  reverts  to  the 
theme  which  is  evidently  dear  to  his 
heart  and  on  which  he  is  strongly  elo- 
quent— the  national  life  as  the  su- 
preme agent  in  education.  Speaking 
of  England,  of  course,  he  declares 
that — 

Hitherto  our  national  energy  has 
been  squandered  on  the  effort  to  raise 
individuals,  here  and  there,  above 
other  individuals;  and  classes,  here 
and  there,  above  other  classes.  What 
is  wanted  is  to  raise  the  whole  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  whole. 

Referring    to    King    Alfred,    Dr. 

Reddie  said :  — 

He  was,  indeed,  not  only  a  great 
king  but  a  great  man,  and  we  may 
say,  if  you  will  excuse  the  Irishism, 
he  was  a  great  follower  of  Froebel. 
He  wished  England  to  be  a  vast  place 
of  education  for  growing  English- 
men, in  other  words,  a  great  English 
kindergarten.  And  this  is  our  na- 
tional task  to-day.  We  need  to-day, 
in  place  of  a  playground  for  the  rich 
and  a  purgatory  for  the  poor,  a  really 
cultivated  England,  growing  men  in 
the  pure  country  air ;  a  really  united 
and  cultured  English  people,  able, 
above  all  things,  to  think  and  speak 
and  write  in  their  ownii  English 
tongue. 

Dr.  Reddie's  second  address,  the 
Cooperation  of  Successive  Teachers 
of  the  Pupil,  was  as  full  of  life  and 
force  as  his  first.  He  would  have 
divisions  of  student  life  made  as  fol- 
lows (counting  a  child  as  three  years 
old  when  he  has  completed  three  full 
yearSj  not  when  he  is  in  his  third 
year ;  and  reckoning  other  ages  simi- 


larly) :  From  three  to  seven,  kinder- 
garten (^'whether  we  call  the  final 
year  or  the  last  two  years  Transition 
or  not,  to  my  mind  matters  little," 
says  Dr.  Reddie) ;  from  seven  to 
eleven,  junior  school ;  eleven  to  eight- 
een, senior  school ;  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two,  university  (taking  professional, 
technical,  or  commercial  training,  as 
the  case  may  be)  ;  and  from  twenty- 
two  to  twenty-six,  under  apprentice- 
ship in  active  employment.  Most  of 
the  address  was  given  over  to  press- 
ing the  claims  in  favor  of  the  inclu- 
sion in  one  division  of  boys  between 
eleven  and  eighteen  years  of  age.  The 
points  of  argument  were  strongly 
taken  and  the  inherent  provisos 
clearly  pointed  out 

Hindrances  in  the  Training  of 
Kindergarten  Students,  by  Miss  H. 
Bro\\Ti  Smith,  relates  to  the  hand 
work  required  in  the  kindergarten 
training  course  and  by  the  National 
Froebel  Union,  and  is  on  the  side  of 
greater  simplicity  and  more  freedom. 
Free  Paper  Cutting,  by  Miss  G. 
Owen,  is  illustrated  by  examples  in 
black-and-white  of  children's  cutting. 
Both  are  excellent  articles,  advanced 
and  thoughtful. 

Two  short  accounts,  with  several 
half  tone  illustrations,  are  given  of 
Mrs.  Himiphry  Ward's  Vacation 
School,  by  Miss  Lily  Reed  and  Miss 
Woutrina  A.  Bone;  and  well  may 
Mrs.  Ward  rejoice  in  all  the  good  she 
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has  set  in  train  by  her  energetic  ex- 
ample in  the  establishment  of  this 
branch  of  work  at  the  Passmore  Ed- 
wards Settlement. 

On  Oardening  and  Garden  Boohs, 
by  Miss  C.  A.  Morin,  is  the  title  of 
a  paper  read  before  the  Michaelis 
Guild  and  contributed  to  this  number 
of  Child  Life.  It  is  full  of  a  delightr 
ful  freshness,  with  word  pictures  of 
lovely  English  gardens,  many  quota- 
tions from  our  own  Charles  Dudley 
Warner's  Pusley;  or.  My  Summer  in 
a  Garden,  and  some  from  other 
sources,  practical  directions  for  the 
planting  and  care  of  certain  plants, 
and  a  list  of  books  about  gardens  and 
gardening.  In  praise  of  Alphonse 
Karr's  Tour  Round  My  Garden, 
translated  by  the  Kev.  J.  G.  Wood, 
Miss  Morin  says: — 

I  would  exhort  every  lover  of  gar- 
dens, of  nature,  of  outdoor  life,  to 
read  that  most  charming,  scientific, 
poetical,  and  philosophical  record  of 
loving  observation  and  nature  study. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  of  anything 
of  its  kind  to  beat  it  *  *  *  I  know 
of  no  book  so  well  worth  possessing, 
reading  and  re-reading. 

Some  Song  Chats  with  the  First 
Form,  by  Miss  Woutrina  A.  Bone,  is 
a  charming  bit  of  writing  for  children 
about  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, — 
almost  as  charming  as  Stevenson  him- 
self could  have  devised.  It  quite 
makes  us  excuse  the  slip,  in  Miss 
Bone's  other  article,  of  attributing 
Emerson's  lines — 


But  in  the  mud  and  scum  of  things 
There  alway,  alway  something  sings. 

to  Mrs.  Wiggs,  presimiably  "of  the 
Cabbage  Patch" ! 

Other  articles  in  this  number  are 
about  the  Eisteddfod,  the  Welsh  sing- 
ing festival ;  an  address  to  girls  about 
The  Education  of  Girls;  a  collection 
of  children's  attempts  at  writing 
verses  and  stories;  a  nature  study 
chapter  about  Adam  the  Gardener 
(not  the  first  Adam)  from  a  Eout- 
ledge  reader ;  and  a  pleasant  chat^  re- 
printed from  The  Academy  and  Lit- 
erature, about  to  old-fashioned  lesson 
book,  The  Child's  Guide  to  Knowl- 
edge. About  four  pages  are  devoted 
to  book  reviews. 


Beoabd  fob  iiyoienb  in  all  that 
pertains  to  school  grows  apace.  An 
advertisement  in  a  London  educa- 
tional paper  announces  Examinations 
in  Practical  Hygiene  for  School 
Teachers.  The  examination  includes 
Part  I,  Personal  Hygiene  and  Physi- 
ology; Part  II,  Hygiene  in  Schools 
and  Private  Dwellings;  Part  III, 
Hygiene  in  Education. 

In  our  own  country,  school  hygiene 
as  a  subject  of  systematic  study  is  be- 
ing added  to  some  of  the  kindergarten 
training  school  courses,  and  many  un- 
hygienic practices  are  being  corrected 
in  school  and  kindergarten  through 
the  knowledge  thus  disseminated,  as 
well   as   through    that   gained    from 
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medical  inspoctors  and  school  nurses 
where  the  schools  have  the  benefit  of 
such  ministrants. 

But  the  teacher  must  not  only 
Jcnov?  heiilth  and  what  makes  for 
health.  According  to  a  rule  already 
enforced  in  some  cities  and  bound  to 
become  genial,  she  must  exemplify 
health  in  her  own  person.  She  must 
reach  a  physical  standard  as  well  as 
a  scholastic  one.  "Are  you  a  good 
eater?  a  good  sleeper?  a  good 
laugher?  a  good  story-teller?"  Dr. 
Brumbaugh,  formerly  of  Porto  Rico, 
proposed  these  as  some  of  the 
questions  he  would  like  to  ask  of 
teachers  applying  to  him  for  posi- 
tions. They  go  a  little  beyond  phys- 
ical health,  but,  beginning  with  eat- 
ing and  sleeping,  strike  a  note  that 
chimes  well  with  the  call  for  health- 


ful school  conditions  that  is  so  insist- 
ent in  these  sensible  and  scientific 
days. 


The  annual  beport  of  the  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Union  ap- 
peared with  unusual  promptitude  this 
year,  although  extra  time  and  pains 
had  l>een  spent  upon  it  in  the  en- 
deavor to  have  it  as  correct  as  pos- 
sible in  every  respect.  A  favor  \vill 
be  conferred  on  the  publication  com- 
mittee if  members  of  the  Union  will 
notify  them  of  any  errors,  however 
slight,  occurring  in  this  report,  in 
names,  addresses,  or  other  particu- 
lars. This  will  help  toward  further 
correctness  in  the  next  number.  The 
chairman  of  the  publication  commit- 
tee is  Miss  Evelyn  Holmes,  96  Rut- 
ledge  avenue,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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A  TALK   TO  THE  ALUMNAE  OF   THE  PERKINS   INSTITUTION   FOR 

THE  BUND. 

Bt  Mary  E.  Dewey,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  GREAT  deal  is  said  now  about 
the  power  of  right  thinking  to 
cure  us  when  we  are  sick  and  to  keep 
us  well;  and  there  is  sense  in  this, 
for  as  we  think,  so  partly  we  are, 
and  the  mind  has  wonderful  influence 
over  the  body.  You  know  how  a 
piece  of  good  news  will  set  the  blood 


(lancing  in  your  veins  and  make  you 
feel  as  if  you  could  do  everything; 
and  then  again  how  a  thought  of  sor- 
row or  fear  will  take  the  strength  out 
of  you,  and  leave  you  limp  and  sick. 
There  is  a  divine  spark  in  each  of  us, 
a  governing  power,  which  can  make 
noble  use  of  the  mind,  as  Marshal 
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TurenDC  did,  in  a  fine  story  whicli  is 
told  of  him.  Turenne  was  a  great 
French  general  in  the  last  century, 
and  one  day,  going  into  battle,  he  felt 
his  legs  tremble.  "Ah!"  said  he, 
"you  shake  now,  but  you  would  shake 
worse  if  you  knew  where  I  am  going 
to  carry  you !"  The  inner  man,  the 
real  Turenne,  was  great  because  he 
could  thus  greatly  control  the  timid 
impulses  of  his  animal  nature,  and 
we,  each  in  our  way,  can  emulate  this 
heroic  conduct.  As  Marshal  Turenne 
commanded  his  legs  to  go  where  he 
thought  right,  so  we  can  command 
our  brains  to  move  in  the  right  way. 
We  can  cultivate  and  control  habits  of 
thought  that  will  help  us  to  lead 
cheerful,  calm,  brave,  patient,  healthy 
lives.  We  can  turn  decidedly  away 
from  mean,  silly,  paltry  thoughts, 
and  still  more  from  ugly  and  angry 
ones,  and  from  all  those  that  our  in- 
ner sense  tells  us  are  wrong,  and  cling 
to  those  which  are  noble,  beautiful, 
and  pure,  which  are  full  of  courage 
and  love  and  pleasant  mirth,  too,  and 
kindly  laughter.  We  can  invite  and 
welcome  and  nurse  and  entertain 
good  thoughts  till  they  come  to  be  our 
most  familiar  companions  and  leave 
no  room  for  wicked  or  foolish  ideas 
to  stay  by  us.  Wlien  St.  Paul  was 
writing  to  his  friends  at  Philippi,  he 
said,  among  other  wise  things: 
"Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsover  things  are  honest, 
just,  pure,  lovely,  of  good  report;  if 
there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be 
any  praise,  think  on  these  things." 
And  it  was  very  good  advice ;  for  by 
keeping  our  minds  on  such  high  and 
upward   thoughts,   we   lift  ourselves 


out  of  the  reach  of  a  great  many  dirty 
little  temptations  and  breathe  a  purer 
and  stronger  air  of  hope  and  faith 
and  love  to  God  and  man. 

For  example,  when  we  feel  de- 
pressed and  inclined  to  mope,  if  we 
set  our  brains  remembering  some  of 
the  good,  kind,  generous,  self-forget- 
ting people  we  have  known  or  heard 
of,  and  think  how  they  would  have 
acted  and  what  we  can  do  to  be  like 
them,  our  minds  begin  to  clear ;  and 
then  if  these  thoughts  lead  us  to  the 
least  bit  of  a  good  action,  our  trouble 
is  lightened  and  sometimes  forgotten. 
For  our  Heavenly  Father  has  so 
made  us  that  we  are  most  truly  blessed 
in  doing  good  to  others ;  and  it  is  not 
for  our  own  sakes  alone  that  we 
should  keep  our  minds  on  bright  and 
happy  and  noble  things,  but  because 
in  that  way  we  make  everybody 
around  us  happier. 

Sometimes  good  thoughts  come  to 
us  in  unexpected  ways.  I  remember 
a  story  of  an  old  woman  who  was  very 
uncomfortable  in  her  temper.  She 
was  always  fretting  and  worrying 
and  complaining.  Nothing  ever  went 
right  with  her,  and  everybody  was 
tired  of  her  continual  crossness  and 
grumbling. 

At  last,  late  in  her  life,  there  came 
a  change  over  her,  and  this  cross, 
crabbed  old  woman  grew  gentle,  pa- 
tient and  amiable.  She  was  so 
altered  from  her  former  self  that  one 
of  her  neighbors  took  courage  to  ask 
her  how  it  was  that  she,  who  had 
always  found  life  so  full  of  prickles, 
now  seemed  to  touch  the  smooth  and 
pleasant  side  of  everything.  "Well," 
said  she,  **T  '11  tell  you  just  how  it  is. 
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I  've  beeD  all  my  life  a-struggling  and 
a-8triving  for  a  contented  mind,  and 
now  I  Ve  made  up  my  mind  to  sit 
down  contented  without  it" 

This  old  woman  had  picked  up  her 
treasure  unawares;  but  the  treasure, 
you  see,  was  a  thought,  which  made 
a  new  thing  of  her  life. 


MY  THOUGHTS- 

By  C.  p.  Cranch. 

Many  are  the  thoughts  that  come  to  me 

In  my  lonely  musing; 
And  they  drift  so  bright  and  swift. 

There's  no  time  for  choosing 
Which  to  follow;  for  to  leave 

Any,  seems  a  losing. 

When  they  come,  they  come  in  flocks, 

As,  on  glancing  feather. 
Startled  birds  rise,  one  by  one. 

In  autumnal  weather, 


Waking  one  another  up 
From  the  sheltering  heather. 

Some  so  merry  that  I  laugh. 

Some  again  are  serious; 
Some  so  dull  their  least  approach 

Is  enough  to  weary  us ; 
Others  flit  like  sheeted  ghosts, 

Awful  and  mysterious. 

There  are  thoughts  that  o'er  me  steal' 
Like  the  day  when  dawning; — 

Great  thoughts  winged  with  melody. 
Common  utterance  scorning, 

Moving  to  an  inward  tune, 
And  an  inward  morning. 

Some  have  dark  and  drooping  wing8» 

Children  all  of  sorrow; 
Some  are  as  gay  as  if  to-day 

Could  see  no  cloudy  morrow. 
And  yet,  like  light  and  shade,  they  each 

Must  from  the  other  borrow. 

One  by  one  they  spread  their  wings 

On  their  destined  mission; 
One  by  one  I  see  them  fade 

With  no  hopeless  vision. 
For  they  've  led  me  ofl  a  step 

To  their  liorrse  Elysian. 


He  who  walks  through  life  with  an  even  temper  and  a  gentle 
patience, — patient  with  himself,  patient  with  others,  patient  with 
difficulties  and  crosses, — he  has  an  everyday  greatness  beyond  that 
which  is  won  in  battle  or  chanted  in  cathedrals. 

— Dr.  Orville  Dewey. 


ORGANIZATION   AND   CONDUCT   OF  MOTHERS' 

MEETINGS.* 

By  Annib  Laws,  Cikcinnati,  O. 


'*  A  MOTHERS'  club  to  be  a  vital 
power  in  a  community  must 
lead  its  members  to  realize  the  tre- 
mendous significance  of  their  work  as 
mothers." 

This  is  the  keynote  of  the  mothers' 
club,  for  the  right  development  of  the 
mother  precedes  and  influences  that 
of  the  child. 

The  object  of  the  kindergar/:en  is 
to  prepare  for  the  all-round  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  physically,  men- 
tally, morally  and  spiritually,  and 
this  is  also  the  object  of  the  training 
of  children  in  the  home.  The  value 
of  the  mothers'  club  comes  through 
the  contact  with  others  and  the  shar- 
ing of  experiences ;  through  organized 
work  which  affords  opportunity  for 
growth;  through  business  experi- 
ence; through  the  cultivation  of  the 
spirit  of  toleration,  charity,  helpful- 
ness and  kindliness ;  and  through  the 
closer  relationship  between  the  home 
and  the  kindergarten. 

The  ideals  for  growth  should  be 
kept  in  mind.  First,  to  become  as 
strong  and  beautiful  physically  as  it 
is  possible  to  be  with  the  bodies  given 
us.  Second,  to  become  sweet,  truth- 
ful, moflest,  and,  above  all,  large- 
hearted  women,  refined  in  manner 
but  still  more  refined  in  feeling. 
Third,  to  become  clear-sighted  and  in- 
telligent women,  with  wide  knowledge 
to  use,  not  to  exhibit.     Fourth,  to  ac- 

*  Address  given  l)efore  the  Ohio  ConfenDce  of 
Kinderg^rtners. 


quire  accomplishments  as  a  means  of 
expressing  beauty  in  everyday  life, 
not  as  a  means  of  display.  Fifth,  in 
reaching  do^\^lward  to  give  help,  to 
learn  how  to  reach  upward  to  receive 
it. 

There  are  various  devices  for  get- 
ting mothers  interested  in  the  club. 
These  are:  Social  occasions  with  re- 
freshments; the  holidays,  birthdays, 
etc. ;  the  activities  in  which  all  can 
take  part;  the  constructive  work  of 
various  kinds.  Foreigners  may  be 
interested  in  pictures  and  stories  of 
the  "old  country,"  and  can  be  led 
from  them  to  an  interest  in  famous 
and  beautiful  places  in  America,  the 
home  of  their  adoption.  These  things 
should  be  regarded,  however,  as  only 
^  introductory  to  the  vital  aim  of  the 
club.  It  should  never  degenerate  into 
a  gossip  club  nor  continue  to  be 
merely  for  entertainment  or  amuse- 
ment, much  as  that  may  be  needed  in 
the  neigliborhood.  Let  simple  amuse- 
ment and  entertainment  of  the  right 
kind  grow  out  of  the  club,  but  do  not 
let  the  club  resolve  itself  into  that 
kind  of  organization. 

The  kinrlergartner  should  carefully 
j)lan  all  arrangements  for  the  meeting 
and  have  the  room  and  herself  ready 
at  the  ap])ointo(]  time  in  order  to  give 
the  necessary  attention  to  the  meeting 
and  greeting.  A  spirit  of  genial, 
l)right,  cordial  good  fellowship  should 
be  encouraged,  and  emphasis  be 
placed  upon  the  social  side  during  the 
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time  of 'meeting,  refreshment,  and 
parting.  Expedients  introduced  to 
do  away  with  shyness  and  embarrass- 
ment should,  if  possible,  have  a  bene- 
ficial object  in  view. 

Business  should  be  conducted  in  a 
concise,  definite,  practical  manner, 
with  details  well  planned  and  ar- 
ranged and  promptly  begun  and 
ended.  Instruction  should  be  given 
in  simple  forms  of  procedure  and  the 
relegation  of  duties  to  responsible 
heads  of  committees  will  save  much 
time  and  simplify  work.  Due  time 
should  be  given  to  hearing  reports  of 
work  accomplished  in  order  that  com- 
mittees shall  feel  responsible  to  the 
organization  as  a  whole. 

The  following  is  a  suggestion  of  the 
order  of  exercises.  From  2  o'clock 
to  2.30,  gathering  and  greeting;  from 
2.30  to  3,  business,  announcements; 
3  to  4,  the  topic  of  the  day ;  4  to  4.30, 
refreshment  and  entertainment;  4.30 
to  5,  games,  marching  and  closing. 


The  program  may  be  made  out  for  a 
year  and  may  be  either  consecutive  or 
miscellaneous.  The  kindergartner 
should  study  the  conditions  herself 
with  the  purpose  of  meeting  them  in 
the  best  way,  not  shifting  too  much  of 
the  responsibility  upon  others,  but 
keeping  the  topic  of  the  day  in  her 
own  hands  as  far  as  possible,  with  oc- 
casional reinforcements  from  special- 
ists. It  is  well  to  bring  out  as  much 
talent  as  possible  from  within  the 
membership,  with  occasional  good 
things  from  able  people  outside. 

For  the  consideration  of  mothers' 
clubs,  the  following  series  of  topics 
may  be  suggested:  A  series  on  the 
general  subject  of  Good  Citizenship ; 
another  called  In  Storyland,  in  which 
a  suggestive  story  is  told  each  time 
and  forms  the  basis  of  discussion;  a 
series  based  on  The  Five  Senses, 
treated  both  figuratively  and  liter- 
ally ;  and  a  series  of  Helpful  Thoughts 
based  on  a  quotation  for  each  meeting. 


RECENT  UTERATURE. 


BOOKREVIEVS. 

An  Aftermath  of  Children's  Christmas  Books. 

Prince  Dimple  and  His  Everyday  Dq- 
iNos.  Prince  Dimple's  Further  Do- 
ings. Prince  Dimple  on  His  Travels. 
By  Mrs.  Greorge  A.  Paull.  George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Each 
$0.40  net. 

The  hero  of  the  Prince  Dimple  books 
is  only  six  months  old  when  the  record 
of  his  happy  days  opens,  but  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  making  a  set  of  stories 
that  very  young  children  enjoy  listening 
to  and  that  little  giris  just  beginning  to 
read  themselves  also  take  pleasure  in. 
"Tales  of  innocence  and  joy"  the  stories 
might  be  called.    They  picture  a  whole- 


some, well-ordered,  joyous  baby-life  to 
perfection,  and  show  the  author's  insight 
into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  baby- 
hood. 

Nursery    Tales.      By    L.    L.    Weedon. 
Nursery   Rhymes.     Both   illustrated 
by  E.  Stuart  Hardy.     E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York.    Each  $0.60. 
The  liking  that  children  have  for  the 
diminutive  will  make  them  regard  these 
tiny  volumes  with  fondness  at  first  sight. 
Since  the  contents  are  fairy  tales  and 
Mother  Goose  rhymes,  the  fondness  will 
deepen    on    further    acquaintance.     The 
series  is  called  Little  Boohs  for  Little 
People,  and  the  books  are  bound  in  stiff 
green  covers  with  red  and  black  decora- 
tions, and  have  red  edges. 
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-^sop's  Fables  in  Rhyme  for  Children. 
By  Kichardson  D.  White  and  Marg^a- 
ret  D.  Longley.    Decorated  by  Charles 
Livingston  Bull.     The  Saalfield  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Akron,  O.    $1.26. 
In  comparison  with  the  especially  good 
prose  version  of  iEsop's  Fables,  of  which 
we    spoke    in    December,    this    version 
stands  little  chance  of  winning  praise. 
The  verse  is  occasionally  good,  often  in- 
different,  and  sometimes  poor.     Rhyme 
and   rhythm,  which,   if  used  skillfully, 
might  enhance  the  stories,  seem  here  to 
be  more  of  the  nature  of  impediments 
coming  between  the  fable  and  the  child. 
The  pictures,  like   the   verses,   vary  in 
merit  and  in  their  power  of  appeal  to 
children's  understanding  and  taste. 

Ti£E    Bad    Child's    Book    of    Beasts. 

Verses  by  H.  Belloc.     E.  P.  Dutton  & 

Co.,  New  York.    $0.60. 

Why  he  calls  it  the  bad  child's  book  is 
thus  ejcplained  by  the  author: — 

"I  call  you  bad,  my  little  child, 
Upon  the  title  page, 
Because  a  manner  rude  and  wild 
Is  common  at  your  age." 

B.  T.  B.,  who  draws  the  absurd  pic- 
tures of  the  beasts  and  birds,  has  surely 
a  facility  in  depicting  animals  with  tell- 
tale expressions  on  their  slightly  human- 
ized faces.  Both  text  and  pictures  are 
clever,  but  the  comicality  of  the  pictures 
would  appeal  to  the  average  child  more 
than  would  the  verses.  If  some  of  the 
humor  is  out  of  the  child's  range,  it  is, 
at  any  rate,  of  a  sort  to  do  him  no  harm ; 
for  which  rare  circumstance  we  should 
be  grateful. 

The    Book    of    Gnomes.    By    Fred    E. 

Weatherby.     Illustrated  by  E.  Stuart 

Hardy.     E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.,    New 

York.     $2.00. 

The  gnomes,  pricked  on  by  antic  elves 
who  arc  pining  for  a  revel,  give  a  ball  to 
which  "elf  and  sprite  and  woodland 
wight"  are  all  invited.  Lively  verses  and 
a  profusion  of  large  pictures  full  of  fun 
and  action  recount  minutely  the  circum- 
stances of  preparation — sending  out  the 
invitations,  cooking  the  feast,  mowing 
the  grassy  glade,  etc., — and  present  the 
happy  incidents  of  the  merry  ball,  with  a 
final  picture  of  the  gnomes  soundly  sleep- 
ing in  Snorem  Dell  after  their  hospitable 
labors.  Several  of  the  pictures  are  col- 
ored ones  on  which  no  pains  have  been 
spared.  They  arc  full  of  detail  such  as 
children  would  enjoy. 


Roger  and  Rose,  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Katharine  Beebe.     Illustrated  by 
Katharine  H.  Greenland.     The  Saal- 
field Publishing  Co.,  Akron,  O.    $1.00. 
Children  will  get  many  suggestions  for 
both  play  and  work  from  these  stories, 
for  Roger  and  Rose  are  wide-awake,  ac- 
tive children  who  do  a  great  many  worth- 
while   things.     Besides   the   Roger   and 
Rose  stories,  the  book  contains  bird  sto- 
ries, outdoor  stories  and  stories  of  our 
country — these  little  chapters  being  more 
of  the  nature  of  simple  talks,  however, 
than  actual  stories.     The  simplicity  of 
both   language   and   thought   makes   the 
book  one  that  can  be  read  with  ease  by 
Third  Grade  if  not  Second  Grade  chil- 
dren. 

Mother  Buxny.  By  Harriet  A.  Cheever. 

Illustrated    by    Diantha    W.    Home. 

Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston.     $0.40  net. 

The  commendation  that  the  most  of 
this  graphic  story  of  rabbit  life  deserves 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  warning,  be- 
cause of  a  few  of  its  incidents.  Why 
introduce  the  Munchausen-like  flavor  at 
all  into  a  narrative  that  makes  the  truth 
about  the  wild  creatures  of  the  woods  so 
interesting?  The  insertion  of  My  Matches 
and  a  Trap,  and  one  or  two  other  unnec- 
essary falsities,  discounts  the  value  of 
the  rest  of  the  book. 

Alexander  in  the  Ark.  By  Francis 
Russell  Burrow.  Illustrated  by  Edith 
Hope.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia.    $1.00. 

This  is  an  Alice  in  Wonderland  sort 
of  a  book,  and  a  pretty  good  specimen  of 
the  kind.  Alexander'^  adventures  take 
place  in  a  magically  magnified  Noah's 
ark,  where  Noah's  family,  the  animals, 
and  their  several  and  united  "carryings 
on"  are  of  an  unwonted  and  comical 
nature. 

CiRCi^s  Day.  By  (leorge  Ado.  Illus- 
trated by  John  T.  MeCutcheon.  The 
Saalfield  Publishing:  Co.,  Akron,  O. 
$0.50. 

Surely  the  boy  still  lives  in  George 
Ade.  How  else  could  he  have  given  this 
true-to-life  transcription  of  the  small 
boy's  absorption  in  the  circus,  his  fever- 
ish anxiety  for  th(>  first  glimpse,  his  in- 
satiate eagerness  for  the  last  perform- 
ance? Boy  readers  will  thrill  sympa- 
thetically with  Joe  and  Shaver  in  their 
blissful  experiences,  and  will  almost  feel 
that  they  themselves  linve  had  an  extra 
circus  day. 
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Daddy   Joe's   Fiddle.    By   Faith  Bick- 

ford.    Illustrated  by  Edith  F.  Foster. 

Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston.    $0.40. 

Little  Chee  is  the  child  of  an  Indian 

mother  and  a  New  England  father;  but, 

orphaned,  she  lives  with  her  aunt,  a  stem 

spinster    who    has    little    love    for    the 

"heathen"     child.     Chee    cherishes    her 

father's  violin,  and  the  way  she  learns  to 

play  on  it  and  wins  her  aunt's  pride  and 

love  is  the  theme  of  the  slight  story. 

Jewel   Story   Book.     By   Florence  A. 

Evans.    Illustrated  by  W.  H.  Fry.  The 

Saalfield    Publishing   Co.,    Akron,    O. 

$0.60. 

A  fashionable  mother  who  often  went 
to  parties  left  her  jewel  box  out  one  even- 
ing for  her  little  daughter  to  while  away 
her  lonesomeness  with.  The  maid  who 
was  to  put  the  box  away  forgot  it,  and 
the  child  was  found  by  her  parents  on 
their  return  fast  asleep  but  with  the  box 
still  in  her  possession.  The  jewels  had 
been  telling  her  stories,  she  said;  not 
their  own  histories,  but  all  sorts  of  fanci- 
ful tales.  There  are  sixteen  of  these 
tales  in  the  little  book,  but  none  have 
any  special  value. 

Fairy  Legends  of  the  French  Prov- 
inces. Translated  by  Mrs.  M.  Cary. 
Nine  illustrations  by  E.  Boyd  Smith. 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.  $0.60. 
After  looking  over  the  many  books  for 
children  rashly  put  forth  each  year  by 
people  of  scant  preparation  and  endow- 
ment, it  is  always  a  satisfaction  to  come 
across  those  of  a  better  sort.  Among 
those  of  the  better  sort  this  year — bear- 
ing the  marks  of  excellent  translation 
and  choice  of  matter — is  this  one  con- 
taining fairy  legends  from  the  French 
provinces.  The  legends  are  in  many  re- 
spects fresh,  and  the  particular  region 
from  which  each  one  hails  is  given.  They 
are  taken  from  Mehisine,  a  French  folk- 
lore journal,  and  Sebillot's  Conies  des 
Provinces  de  la  France.  Prof.  J^  F. 
Jameson  of  Chicago  University  stands 
godfather  for  Mrs.  Cary's  work  as  con- 
tained in  this  volume. 

Stories  of  the  Anoent   Greeks.    By 
Charles  D.  Shaw.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
$0.nO:  postage  $0.10. 
Mr.  Shaw  has  prepared  thosQ.  "immor- 
tal fictions  and  deathless  histories"  most 
successfully  for  the   readers  lie  had   in 
mind,  i.  e.,  children  in  their  third  school 
year.     The  necessary  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage has  been  achieved   without  sacri- 


licing  picturesqueness  or  vivacity.  The 
book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  mytho- 
logical stories  and  stories  of  Greek  his- 
tory. The  latter  are  arranged  chrono- 
logically. The  pen  drawings  by  George 
A.  Harker  are  vigorous  and  spirited. 
The  cover  decoration  suits  the  book  well, 
showing  a  view  of  Athens  through  a 
Greek  doorway. 

The  Crimson  Fairy  Book.    Edited  by 

Andrew  Lang.    Illustrated  by  H.  J. 

Ford.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 

York.    $1.60  net. 

Some  one  has  said  that  Andrew  Lang 
inust  be  a  syndicate,  his  literary  output 
is  so  great.  As  concerns  the  various 
books  of  faiiy  tales  that  have  been 
launched  by  him,  there  is  some  truth  in 
this.  The  tales  themselves  are  gathered 
from  the  folk-lore  of  the  world;  the 
translating  and  adapting  are  done  by 
Mrs.  Lang  chiefly,  though  with  some  aid 
from  Miss  Lang  and  Miss  Blackley;  and, 
as  Mr.  Lang  tries  inimitably  but  unavail- 
ingly  in  his  prefaces  to  make  people  be- 
lieve, he  is  only  the  chooser  of  the  tales 
and  the  modifier  and  critic  in  their  prep- 
aration for  English  speaking  children. 
The  full-page  colored  pictures  by  Mr. 
Ford,  who  has  illustrated  others  of  Mr. 
Lang's  books,  are  of  a  rich,  glorious  type, 
satisfying  to  a  child's  eye  and  imagina- 
tion, while  those  in  black-and-white  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  so  far  as  black-and- 
white  can  go.  St.  John  Lucas  has  writ- 
ton  a  charming  tribute  to  Andrew  Lang 
and  his  fairy-tale  books.  These  verses 
the  publishers  have  kindly  favored  us 
with  as  an  advertis<»ment  on  the  paper 
cover  which  protects  the  book.  Leaving 
out  other  groups  which  enchant  us,  we 
give  some  of  the  closing  couplets. 

O  tales  of  ogre,  knight,  and  elf! 
They  make  a  rainbow  on  our  shelf. 

They  are  the  key  to  wizard  wiles. 
The  guide-books  to  enchanted  isles. 

The  grammars  whence  we  imderstand 
The  tongue  that's  talked  in  Fairyland, 

The  sum  of  our  inheritance 

Of  all  the  wondrous  world's  romanoo. 

And  therefore  let  us  give  good  heed 
To  thank  him  very  much  indeed. 

Who  left  his  well-loved  history 
To  bring  delight  to  you  and  me. 

And  scientific  lore  forsook 
To  make  another  fairy  book. 
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And  when  we  read  the  Red,  the  Blue, 
The  Green — small  matter  what 's  the  hue 

Since  joy  there  is  in  black  and  white — 
Remember  him  who  cared  to  write 

For  little  ones,  tales  old  and  sweet. 
And  ask  the  fairies  (when  you  meet) 

To  always  keep  unharmed  and  well. 
From  ogre's  maw  and  witch's  spell. 

From  genie's  clutch  and  dragon's  fang — 
The  kind  magician,  Andrew  Lang! 

George  Washington  Jones;  A  Christ- 
mas Gift  that  Went  Begging.     By 
Ruth  McEnery  Stuart.    With  pictures 
by  Edward  Potthast.    Henry  Altemus 
Co.,  Philadelphia.    $1.00. 
"It  is  sad  to  be  little  and  poor  and 
black  and  to  have  no  relations."     These 
first  words  of  Mrs.  Stuart's  story  give  the 
status  of  her  pathetic  little  hero  before 
he  starts  out  to  seek  the  Christmas  gift 
upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart.     His 
brave      preparations,      his      persevering 
search,  his  woeful  disappointments,  and 
the  fittingly  happy  climax  form  the  ma- 
terial   out    of    which    this    humorous- 
pathetic  story  has  been  made. 
Aunt  Jimmy's  Will.    By  Mabel  Osgood 
Wright.    Illustrated  by  Florence  Sco- 
vell  Shinn.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.    $1.60  net. 

A  grimly  humorous  old  woman  was 
Aunt  Jimmy,  the  surprises  of  whose  ec- 
centric will  made  a  great  commotion 
among  her  country  neighbors.  She  and 
her  will,  however,  though  pivotal  for  cer- 
tain events  of  the  story,  are  by  no  means 
its  only  excellent  points.  "Bird,"  the 
lovely,  gentle,  high-hearted  girl  of  thir- 
teen years,  and  "Lammy,"  her  devoted 
boy  friend, — a  boy  of  unusual  powers, 
though  considered  only  "queer"  by  the 
good  folk  of  Northboro', — are  both  lov- 
able characters  whom  girls  and  boys  will 
be  the  better  for  knowing.  Of  the 
other  personages  of  the  story,  all  of 
them  "full  of  human  natur',"  Mrs. 
Lauretta  Ann  Lane  is  the  most  de- 
lightful. She  is  so  whole-souled,  so 
shrewd,  so  kind,  and  has  such  a  flavor 
to  her  talk!  You  want  to  move  to 
Northboro'  for  the  sake  of  seeing  more 
of  her  and  catching  more  of  her  wise  and 
comical  remarks.  If  you  buy  this  book 
to  give  away,  the  reviewer  advises  that 
you  allow  yourself  time  to  read  it  before 
it  goes  to  the  fortunate  recipient.  The 
"flower  missionary"  chapter  gives  a 
touching  glimpse  of  what  the  friendly 
bestowal  of  beauty  and  fragrance  often 


means,  even  when  the  flowers  are  given 
to  people  who  would  not  be  considered 
really  poor. 

The  Children  Who  Ran  Away.  By 
Evelyn  Sharp.  Illustrations  by  PaiU 
Meylan.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.    $1.50. 

How  unmistakable  is  the  atmosphere 
of  a  book!  The  Children  Who  Ban 
Away  is  distinctly  English  from  cover 
to  cover,  with  English  schoolboy  slang 
as  well  as  other  hall  marks.  American 
girls  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  how- 
ever, will  like  the  book  none  the  less  be- 
cause it  takes  them  into  a  different  life 
from  their  own.  They  may  think  Prue, 
the  heroine,  something  of  a  goose  for  a 
girl  of  fourteen,  in  the  way  she  jumps 
at  wrong  conclusions  and  acts  upon 
them,  but  they  will  enjoy  following  her 
adventures  and  will  be  none  the  worse 
for  it,  Prue's  mistakes  being  so  obviously 
foolish  and  so  obviously  the  cause  of  her 
troubles.  The  story  ends  in  happiness 
for  all  concerned  and  some  indications  of 
improvement  in  Prue.  The  language 
used  by  the  presumably  refined  children 
is  entirely  unsuitable  and  is  a  distinct 
blemish. 

Half-a-Dozen  Housekeepers.    A  Story 

FOR  Girls.     By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Pictures  by  Mills  Thompson.     Henry 

Altemus  Co.,  Philadelphia.     $0.75. 

A   short   merry  tale   of   six   boarding 

school  girls  who  keep  house  for  two  weeks 

by  themselves  in  the  home  of  one  of  the 

girls,    and   have   a   royal   good   time   as 

might    be    expected.     Their   youth    and 

brightness     vivify     the     quiet     country 

neighborhood;    and    two    spinsters,    who 

have  felt  the  charm  of  their  fresh  young 

life,  determine  to  invite  a  young  niece 

to  live  with  them.     The  niece  Who  comes 

is  no  other  than  Rehecca  of  Sunnyhrooh 

Farm;  and  so  we  are  left,  as  it  were,  on 

the  threshold  of  that  popular  book  with 

the  last  sentence  of  this  one. 

The    Woxderful    Electric    Elephant. 
By  Frances  Trego  Montgomery.  Illus- 
trated by  C.  M.  Coolidge.     The  Saal- 
field  Publishing  Co.,  Akron,  O.    $1.60. 
Perhaps  the  holiday   output  contains 
a   more   extravagant   extravaganza   than 
this,  but  we  could  scarcely  expect  to  have 
more  wonders  than  are  served  up  to  us 
in    this    story.     Amusing    though    they 
may  be  for  an  idle  hour,  these  highlv- 
spiced  tales  are  apt  to  injure  the  taste 
for  better  literature  and  to  make  real  life 
seem  tame  and  uninteresting. 
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The  wonderful  elephant  could  travel 
at  incredible  speed.  Its  interior  was 
fitted  up  with  every  possible  and  impos- 
sible electrical  contrivance  and  every 
household  convenience,  and  contained  all 
sorts  of  art  treasures  and  thousands  ui)on 
thousands  of  dollars  in  gold.  In  this 
vehicle  an  intrepid  youth  and  maiden 
start  to  go  around  the  world.  They  cross 
the  Pacific  under  water,  incidentally  get 
married  at  Honolulu,  kill  Indians,  tigers, 
lions,  an  octopus  and  a  rhinoceros, 
travel  through  tfapan,  China,  India,  and 
climb  the  Himalayas.  Having  reached 
the  highest  point  of  the  earth's  surface, 
the  electric  elephant,  by  means  of  a  bal- 
loon and  great  golden  wings  and  tail, 
is  transformed  into  a  flying  machine. 
The  young  manager  and  his  wife  and 
the  kidnapped  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Siam,  go  tranquilly  to  their  palatial 
bunks,  while  the  elephant  flies  on.  And 
thus  the  story  leaves  them,  with  just  a 
hint  that  their  startling  aerial  adven- 
tures may  be  related  at  some  future  time. 
The  elephant  pictures  are  strikingly  life- 
like but  the  human  figures  grotesque. 

With  the  Treasure  Hunters.  By  James 
Otis.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia.   $1.50. 

The  regulation  i'boys'  books"  are  noth- 
ing if  not  similar  to  each  other,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  reader  of  many  of 
them  scarcely  needed  more  than  the  title 
of  a  new  book  and  a  little  inkling  as  to 
where  the  scene  is  laid  to  be  able  to  send 
his  imagination  skimming  along  the  fa- 
miliar tracks  without  the  aid  of  the 
printed  page.  The  boys  in  With  the 
Treasure  Hunters  are  not  as  pretemata- 
rally  wise  and  capable  as  boy  heroes  in 
such  books  are  apt  to  be. 

The   New   Boy   at  Dale.     By   Charles 
Edward  Rich.    Illustrated  by  Florence 
Scovell    Shinn.     Harper    &    Brothers, 
New  York.     $1.25  net. 
This  is  a  dime-novel  sort  of  a  book, 

full  of  exciting  trash. 

Elizabeth's  Charm  String.    By  Cora  B. 

Forbes.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

$1.20  net. 

Elizabeth's  Aunt  Belle  brings  to  her 
from  Europe  a  group  of  exquisite  gold 
and  silver  charms,  each  of  which  is  sym- 
bolic and  associated  with  some  historic 
or  romantic  event  in  the  city  where  it 
was  bought.  A  group  of  girls  staying  at 
a  country  house  hear  each  morning  a 
legend  about  one  of  the  charms.  The 
illustrations  are  from  photographs,  and 


the  legends  are  such  as  would  lead  to  fur- 
ther study  of  the  subjects. 

Sibyl;   or.   Old    School   Friends.     By 
May  Baldwin.      With  illustrations  by 
W.    Eainey.     J.    B.    Lippincott    Co., 
Philadelphia.    $1.60. 
Three  girls  who  had  been  at  school  to- 
gether   in    Germany    meet    when    some 
years  older,  and  their  several  love  affairs, 
particularly  that  of  Sibyl,  the  American 
girl,  and  the  duke,  form  the  chief  part 
of    this    story.     While    the    book    shows 
some  streaks  of  ability  and  would  not 
have  a  really  bad  influence,  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  recommended  as  wholesome  read- 
ing for  girls  old  enough  to  be  interested 
in  it. 

The  Captain's  Daughter.  By  Gwendo- 
len Overton.  With  illustrations  by 
Frances  D.  Jones.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.    $1.50. 

Marian,  the  captain's  daughter,  is  thor- 
oughly girlish  and  lovable,  and  will  en- 
gage the  sympathy  of  all  girls  from  four- 
teen to  sixteen  who  read  her  story.  We 
fancy,  too,  that  they  will  learn  through 
her  bitter  experience  the  lesson  she  had 
to  learn — that  a  girl  may  be  too  inde- 
pendent and  may  trust  too  much  to  her 
own  immature  judgment.  Marian  goes 
deep  down  into  the  valley  of  humiliation 
but  comes  out  to  happiness  again,  a 
wiser  girl,  with  her  over  self-confidence 
modified,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  joy  at 
the  final  righting  of  the  troubles  she  had 
caused.  Marian's  home  being  at  an  army 
post,  an  interesting  and,  to  most  girls, 
a  novel  element,  is  added  to  the  story. 

Ways  of  the  Six-footed.  By  Anna 
Botsford  Comstock.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.    $0.40. 

Cornell  University  has  been  the  insti- 
gator of  much  thorough-going  nature 
study  and  literature,  therefore  the  fact 
that  the  author  of  Ways  of  the  Six-footed 
is  a  lecturer  at  Cornell  will  predispose 
the  public  in  favor  of  her  book.  The  ten 
chapters  tell  many  fascinating  facts  con- 
cerning insect  life,  and  the  reader, 
whether  young  or  old,  will  be  newly  im- 
pressed with  the  intelligence,  ingenuity, 
perseverance,  and  other  admirable  traits 
displayed  by  the  six-footed  in  their  short 
lives. 

Insect  Folk.    By  Margaret  W.  Morley. 

niustrated    by    the    author.     Ginn    & 

Co.,  Boston.     $0.45. 

How  satisfactory  it  is  to  have  nature 

study  books  that  are  wholly  reliable  in 
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every  particular,  and  not  written  from 
incomplete  or  hearsay  knowledge  of  their 
subject!  Of  this  satisfactory  sort  is 
Insect  Folk.  It  takes  up  the  Odonata, 
Ephemerida,  Plecoptera  and  Thysanura, 
and  discusses  them  in  a  chatty  way  and 
in  language  that  children  will  read  with 
ease,  although  Miss  Morley  does  not 
hesitate  to  use  long  words  on  occasion, 
if  they  express  the  meaning  more  vividly 
or  clearly. 

The  sentences  are  short, — an  advan- 
tage for  inexperience*'  readers;  and  the 
pictures  explain  the  text  as  well  as  orna- 
ment the  pages.  A  glossary,  all  the  more 
serviceable  for  children  because  it  is  lim- 
ited to  a  few  pages,  closes  the  volume. 

Thk  Little  Foresters.  By  Clarence 
Hawkes.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 
York.    $0.60  net. 

This  is  a  nature  book,  rather  quiet  in 
style,  about  birds,  squirrels,  a  woodchuck, 
rabbit,  black  snake,  grouse,  and  other 
animals  known  to  a  country  boy  on  a 
New  England  farm.  The  fourteen  full- 
page  pictures  are  by  Charles  Copeland, 
the  wildwood  artist. 

The  Spinner  Family.  By  Alice  Jean 
Patterson.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago.   $1.00  net. 

Miss  Patterson  has  gathered  together, 
chiefly  from  her  own  observations,  a  sim- 
ple, straightforward  account  of  the  habits 
and  characteristics  of  many  of  our  com- 
mon spiders,  and  Bruce  Horsfall  has 
drawn  pictures  to  accompany  the  author's 
descriptions.  The  book  is  written  for 
children,  is  readable  as  well  as  instruct- 
ive, and  will  be  found  complete  of  its 
kind. 

BCXDKS  RECEIVED. 

GiNN  AND  Co..  Boston.  The  Ship  of 
State-  By  Those  at  the  Helm.  The 
Modorii  Age.  By  Philip  Van  Ness 
Myers.  (Revised  edition.)  $1.25. 
The  New  First  Music  Reader.  By 
James  M.  McLaughlin,  George  A. 
Veasio  and  \V.  W.  Gilchrist.  List 
price  $0.80.  Stories  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks.  By  Chnrks  T).  Shaw.  List 
price*  $0.r>0. 

The  Macmillan  Co.  Aunt  Jimmy's  Will. 
By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright.  $1.50.  The 
Captain's  Daughtor.  By  Gwendolen 
Overton.     $1.50. 

J.  B.  LiPPiNcoTT  Co..  Philadelphia. 
Sibyl:  or.  Old  School  Friends.  By 
May  Baldwin.  $1.00.  A  Gay  Charmei*. 
By  Laura  T.  Meade.    $1.00.     Alexan- 


der in  the  Ark.  By  F.  Russell  Bur- 
row. With  the  Treasure  Hunters.  By 
James  Otis.    $1.00. 

Thk  Saalfield  Publishing  Co.,  Akron, 
O.  Roger  and  Rose.  By  Katherine 
Beebe.  $1.00.  Circus  Day.  By  George 
Ade.    $0.50. 

E.  P.  Button  and  Co.,  New  York.  The 
Book  of  Gnomes.  By  Fred  E.  Weather- 
by.  niustrated  by  E.  Stuart  Hardy. 
$2.00.  The  Bad  Child's  Book  of 
Beasts.  By  H.  Belloc.  Pictures  by 
B.  T.  B.  $0.60.  Nursery  Tales.  By 
L.  L.  Wheedon.  Illustrated  by  E. 
Stuart  Hardy.  $0.60.  Nursery 
Rhymes.  Illustrated  by  E.  Stuart 
Hardy.    $0.50. 

Georok  W.  Jacobs  and  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. Prince  Dimple  on  His  Travels. 
Prince  Dimple  and  His  Everyday  Do- 
ings. Prince  Dimple's  Further  Do- 
ings. By  Mrs.  George  A.  Paull.  Each 
$0.40  net. 

Dana  Estes  and  Co.,  Boston.  Mother 
Bunny.  By  Harriet  A.  Cheever.  Illus- 
trated by  Diantha  W.  Home.  $0.40 
net.  Daddv  Joe's  Fiddle.  By  Faith 
Bickford.  Illuj*tratod  by  Edith  Fran- 
ces Foster.    $0.40  net. 

Henry  Altemus  Company,  Philadel- 
phia. Half-a-Dozen  Housekeepers.  By 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  Pictures  by 
Mills  Thompson.  $0.75.  George  Wash- 
ington Jones;  A  Christmas  Gift  that 
Went  Begging.  By  Buth  McEnery 
Stuart.    $1.00. 

EDUCATIONAL  READINGS  FROM  RE- 
CENT PERIODICALS- 

Some  Things  a  Boy  of  Seventeen 
Should  Have  Had  an  Opportunity  to 
Read.  By  H.  L.  Elmendorf.  Ameri- 
can Monthly  Review  of  Reviews. 
Dec(Miihor. 

A  ITnkhk  AfrNKiPAL  Crusade  (against 
Trachoma).  By  Frances  Weston  Car- 
ruth.  The  North  American  Review. 
November. 

Tfie  Character  <)f  New  York  Public 
Schools,  l^y  Adele  Marie  Shaw.  The 
World's  Work.    December. 

The  Art  of  Reproof.  By  ^fary  G.  Trask. 
The  Conp:rrirationali<t.     Noveinber  2fi. 

TE:^rpTATioNS  TO  Be  Good.  By  Alice 
Katharine  Fallows.  Children  of  the 
People.  By  Jacob  A.  Riis.  The  Cen- 
tnry  Magazine.     December. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

Itomi  of  newt  and  reports  of  the  work  for  the  newt  departments  are  solicited  from  kindergari- 
mn  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Copy  shoold  be  receired  before  the  tenth  of  the  month  to  insai* 
ioMrtlon  in  the  next  Issne. 


Helena,  Montana. 

Kinder-  "^  September,  Supt.  Ran- 

gMTtner'a        ^^^  ^'  Congdon  o£  Helena, 
Creed.  Montana,  called  together  ail 

the  public  and  private  kin- 
dergartners  in  the  city  alid  suggested  that 
they  form  a  council  for  mutual  benefit 
and  for  the  discussion  of  topics  pertain- 
ing to  their  work.  The  suggestion  was 
received  with  much  favor,  with  the  result 
that  the  Helena  Kindergarten  Council 
was  formed — the  first  kindergarten  or- 
ganization in  Montana  and  the  first  in 
the  Northwest.  At  the  October  meeting, 
after  a  very  bright  and  intelligent  dis- 
cussion of  ilie  aims,  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  kindergarten  and  its  essential 
place  as  an  integral  part  of  the  entire 
school  system.  Superintendent  Congdon 
announced  that  he  would  like  to  have 
every  member  express,  in  the  form  of  a 
"creed,"  her  ideals  of  the  kindergarten 
and  its  work.  These  creeds  were  to  be 
submitted  to  Mr.  Congdon,  unsigned,  and 
he,  in  return,  was  to  furnish  each  mem- 
ber with  copies  of  all  the  creeds;  then  at 
the  November  meeting  they  were  to  select 
by  vote  the  one  which  they  thought  best 
expressed  the  kindergartner's  belief  in 
her  work.  As  a  result  of  the  vote,  the 
creed  written  by  Mr.  Congdon  himself 
was  selected. 

The  Kixdergartner's  Creed, 
Adopted  hy  the  Helena  (Montana)  Kin- 
dergarten Council. 
"  ^Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy.' 
"I  believe  in  little  children  as  the  most 
precious  gift  of  heaven  to  earth.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  have  immortal  souls,  cre- 
ated in  the  image  of  God,  coming  forth 
from  Him  and  to  return  to  Ilim.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  every  child  are  infinite  pos- 
sibilities for  good  or  evil  and  that  the 
kind  of  influences  with  which  ho  is  sur- 
rounded in  early  childhood  largely  deter- 
mines whether  or  not  the  budding  life 
shall  bloom  in  fragrance  and  beauty,  with 
the  fruit  thereof  a  noblo.  Godlike  char- 
acter. 


''I  believe  it  to  be  the  mission  of  the 
kindergarten  to— 

*  step  by  step  lift  bad  to  good ; 
Without  halting,  withoot  rest, 
Lifting  better  up  to  best.' 

**1  believe  in  play  as  the  child's  nor- 
mal effort  to  understand  himself  through 
free  self-expression;  and  I  believe,  too, 
in  work,  but  work  that  is  joyous,  and  that 
the  joy  in  the  doing  comes  largely  from 
the  well-doing. 

"I  believe  in  freedom,  but  not  in 
license ;  in  prompt,  cheerful  obedience ;  in 
accuracy,  regularity,  punctuality,  indus- 
try and  application ;  that  wisely  directed 
self -activity  should  result  in  self-control, 
in  self-forgetfulness,  in  an  increasing  de- 
sire to  choose  the  good,  true  and  beau- 
tiful, and  to  contribute  to  the  happiness 
of  others.  I  believe  in  cultivating  the 
intellect  and  the  will,  but  I  believe,  too, 
in  soul-culture,  and  that  out  of  this  cul- 
tivation comes  the  more  abundant  life 
bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  the  spirit — 
kindness,  gentleness,  joy,  peace,  truth, 
faith,  hope,  love,  reverence  for  God,  for 
each  other,  and  for  all  His  lowly  crea- 
tures. 

"I  believe  that  the  white  city  of  Qod, 
with  its  river  of  life  and  its  tree  of  life, 
is  the  divine  type  of  the  kindergarten 
with  its  life-giving  love,  sunshine  and 
companionship,  and  its  symmetrical  un- 
folding of  all  the  beauties  of  child  life — 
physical,  mental,  moral,  spiritual. 

"I  believe  that  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
gartner  is  the  holiest  and  happiest  of  all 
earth's  tasks. 

"To  this  work.  Father,  I  believe  Thou 
hast  called  me,  and  to  it  I  give  all  that 
Thou  hast  given  to  me  of  insight,  and 
wisdom  and  strength,  and  love  and  gen- 
tleness and  patience  and  humility." 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil, which  had  a  full  attendance,  the  pa- 
pers read  were  The  Play  Impulse,  by  Miss 
Boten;'  The  Philosophy  of  Piny  and  Its 
Significance,  by  Miss  Booker:  and  Froe- 
beVs  Mother  Play,  by  Mrs.  IT.  L.  Glenn. 
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Ciacinnati,  Ohio. 

^^^c  There  was  a  large  enthu- 

Conierence.  si^stic  gathering  of  the 
Ohio  kindergartuers  at  the 
state  conference  held  in  Cincinnati  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  November  27  and 
28.  The  meetings  were  most  successful 
and  satisfactory  from  many  points  of 
view.  There  were  encouraging  reports 
from  the  centers  of  kindergarten  work  in 
Uhio,  showing  how  the  kindergartens  are 
growing  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state 
and  becoming  more  and  more  a  vital  i^art 
of  the  educational  work. 

At  the  opening  session  Friday  morn- 
ings Miss  Laws,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Union,  presented 
the  subject  of  The  Organization  and 
Conduct  of  Mothers'  Meetings.  Miss 
Grace  Fry  of  Clifton  presented  a  paper 
on  Rhythm  in  the  Kindergarten. 

At  the  Friday  evening  session,  Dr.  Ed- 
win N.  Brown,  Dayton's  superintendent 
ot  instruction,  gave  an  excellent  address 
upon  Kindergarten  Work  in  Ohio,  in 
which  he  traced  the  growth  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  state. 

This  was  followed  by  an  address  by 
Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  supervisor  of  the 
public  kindergartens  of  New  York  city, 
on  The  Kindergarten  Movement  in 
Greater  New  York,  in  which  she  gave 
many  interesting  points  regarding  the 
work  of  the  four  hundred  kindergartens 
of  that  city. 

The  Rev.  John  Howard  Melish  con- 
cluded the  evening's  program  with  an 
appeal  for  the  kindergarten  as  a  woman's 
preparation  for  life's  activities.  He 
spoke  of  the  world's  need  of  trained 
women  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
in  the  settlements  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions, and  in  the  Sunday  School;  and 
also  the  great  value  of  the  kindergarten 
training  in  preparing  women  for  the 
home  and  for  their  work  as  mothers. 

The  Saturday  morning  session  was  de- 
voted to  practical  and  helpful  confer- 
ences. The  discussion  on  Stories,  led  by 
Dr.  Mary  E.  Law  of  Toledo,  and  con- 
tinued by  Miss  Logan  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  of  Oxford,  brought  out  many 
points  regarding  the  place  of  literature 
in  the  child's  education,  both  in  the  kin- 
dergarten and  the  school.  This  discus- 
sion was  followed  by  a  conference  on 
Handiwork  for  Children,  opened  with  a 
talk  by  Miss  Anna  H.  Littell,  supervisor 
of  Dayton's  public  kindergartens,  stating 
clearly  and  concisely  its  educational 
value,  and  giving  suggestions  to  guide 


in  selection  and  use  of  materials  for  this 
work. 

At  the  close  of  the  session.  Dr.  Merrill 
presented  an  outline  of  the  syllabus  work 
of  the  New  York  kindergartens,  which 
was  listened  to  with  deep  interest. 

The  Kindergarten  Syllabus. 

The  following  are  the  lines  of  work 
that  should  be  included  in  the  kinder- 
garten instruction: — 

In  nature  study,  the  children  should 
be  taught  to  observe  and  to  care  for  ani- 
mals and  plant  life,  to  make  daily  ob- 
servations of  natural  phenomena,  and  be 
encouraged  to  take  occasional  excursions 
to  parks  and  fields.  They  should  be 
taught  to  use  the  brush  in  making  illus- 
trative drawings,  to  model  in  sand  and 
clay  in  connection  with  plant  and  animal 
life,  and  to  work  in  out-of-door  gardens. 

In  construction,  the  work  with  the 
Gifts  and  Occupations  should  be  creative. 
No  Occupation  work  should  be  intro- 
duced which  is  injurious  to  the  eye,  such 
as  fine  perforating,  fine  sewing,  and  fine 
weaving. 

In  physical  training,  the  play  and 
games  should  be  interpretative  and  ex- 
pressive of  everyday  life.  They  should 
lead  to  a  control  of  the  muscles  and  to 
mental  and  social  development. 

In  music,  the  children  should  be 
taught  to  listen  appreciatively  to  instru- 
mental music  and  to  singing.  In  sing- 
ing by  the  children,  only  such  songs 
should  be  selected  as  unite  expressive 
melody  to  appropriate  words,  and  in 
which  the  rhythm  of  poetry  and  music 
coincide.  The  compass  of  songs  should 
be  within  the  limits  of  the  staff.  Only 
soft  singing  should  be  allowed  at  any 
time,  and  groat  care  should  be  given  to 
enunciation  aiul  expression.  Singing 
during  marching  and  physical  exercises 
is  not  advisable. 

In  story-telling,  the  stories  should  be 
illustrated  with  blackboard  sketches,  pic- 
tures and  objoots.  The  stories  should  be 
reproduced  concretely  through  the  me- 
dium of  games  and  adaptable  material; 
later  the  storios  should  be  reproduced 
orally  with  groat  freedom  of  expression 
as  an  introduction  to  language.  Num- 
ber, form,  color  and  direction  should  be 
introduced  incidentally. 

In  coordinating  the  kindergarten  and 
the  primary  grades  of  school,  the  kinder- 
garten exorcises  should  be  modified  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  term  in  preparation 
for  promotion.     Periods  of  silent  work 
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and  a  greater  proportion  of  independent 
work  should  be  provided  for.  ^The  use  of 
blocks,  splints,  and  small  sticks  of  dif- 
ferent lengths  will  aid  in  primary  work. 
The  use  of  the  sand  table  will  aid  in  the 
illustration  of  stories  and  will  prepare 
the  way  for  geography.  The  observa- 
tion and  care  of  animals  and  plants,  the 
introduction  of  a  simple  weather  record, 
and  out-of-door  excursions  will  also 
serve  to  coordinate  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades. 

In  the  primary  grades,  especially  dur- 
ing the  first  months  after  promotion,  the 
play  spirit  should  pervade  the  work. 
There  should  be  some  conversational 
privileges  and  few  oral  reproductions  of 
stories ;  marked  attention  should  be  given 
to  constructive  work  along  several  lines 
of  manual  expression. 

Prof.  P.  F.  Reigart  of  department  of 
pedagogy.  University  of  Cincinnati,  fol- 
lowed with  a  few  remarks  on  the  value  of 
the  story  and  handiwork  of  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  work  of  the  school. 

In  the  brief  session  that  followed  a  pre- 
liminary organization  was  formed  with 
Miss  Mabel  McKinney  of  Cleveland  as 
presiding  officer,  and  Miss  Anna  H.  Lit- 
tell  of  Dayton,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  formu- 
late plans  for  a  permanent  state  organi- 
zation, and  report  at  the  meeting  of  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  next  April. 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

The  Louisville  Free  Kin- 
Xeaalta  dergarten  Association  is  now 

occupying  the  new  head- 
quarters, 925-927  Fourth 
avenue.  The  results  of  the 
summer  work  have  been  gratifying,  in 
that  the  demand  for  graduate  teachers 
from  the  association  has  exceeded  the 
supply.  Seldom  has  the  demand  for  our 
kindergartners  been  so  great  as  during 
the  last  few  months.  One  graduate  of 
last  June  is  now  on  her  way  to  Porto 
Rico  to  assist  Miss  Emily  Beeler  in  the 
kindergartens  at  Ponce;  another  gradu- 
ate is  spending  a  year  abroad  studying  in 
Germany,  while  still  others  have  Secured 
good  positions  in  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia  and  Kentucky. 

The  largest  summer  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  association  was  the  Kin- 
dergarten Department  of  the  Summer 
School  of  the  South  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
The  department  was  in  charge  of  Miss 
Finie  Murfree  Burton,  Assistant  Super- 
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intendent  of  the  Louisville  association, 
and  the  model  kindergarten  was  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Allen, 
director  of  the  free  kindergarten  in  the 
City  Normal  School. 

The  importance  of  this  work  was  em- 
phasized by  the  presence  of  fifty  trained 
kindergartners,  representing  many  train- 
ing schools,  who  came  to  avail  themselves 
of  an  opportunity  to  study  Louisville 
methods.  At  the  summer  school  at 
Athens,  Ga.,  Miss  Margaret  Murphy, 
director  of  the  Point  Kindergarten,  sup- 
ported by  the  Broadway  Baptist  Church, 
was  in  charge  of  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment. At  the  Owensboro  Chautau- 
(lua,  the  kindergarten  workers  were  Mrs. 
R.  I).  Allen  and  Miss  Nellie  Rubel.  Miss 
Rubel  has  since  been  called  as  one  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Free  Kin- 
dergarten Association.  At  the  Lancaster 
(O.)  Chautauqua,  Miss  Jane  Akin,  di- 
rector of  the  Center  amd  Walnut  streets 
kindergarten,  was  in  charge  of  the  normal 
Sunday  school  classes  and  the  children's 
club. 

The  policy  of  the  association  has  been 
to  offer  free  tuition  to  young  women  go- 
ing as  foreign  missionaries,  and  two  other 
missionaries  are  now  to  be  added  to  the 
junior  class,  one  who  is  to  work  in  Japan, 
the  other  in  China. 

Havana,  Cuba. 

In  Havana,  Cuba,  nine 
of  Kinder-  PTTaduates  of  the  public  kin- 
gartens.  dergarten     normal     school 

were  ready  and  eager  for 
work  at  the  close  of  the  last  school  year. 
This  made  possible  an  extension  of  kin- 
dergarten in  several  cities,  so  that  now 
there  are  two  public  kindergartens  in 
Havana  in  addition  to  the  practice  kin- 
dergarten attached  to  the  normal  school, 
two  at  Matanzas,  and  one  each  at 
Guanabacoa,  Cardenas,  Sagua  la  Grande^ 
Santa  Clara  and  Cienfuegos.  The  fol- 
lowing official  list  is  taken  from  our 
esteemed  exchange.  La  Instruccion  Pri- 
maria,  of  which  Dr.  Lincoln  de  Zayas  is 
editor-in-chief : — 

Havana. 
Kindergarten  Director,  Consuelo  Seiglie. 
Assistant,  Maria  del  Monte. 
Director,  Maria  de  los  Angeles  Espejo. 
Assistant,  Maria  Batlle. 

Guanabacoa. 
Director,  Teresa  Rivero. 
Assistant,  Carmen  Huerta. 

Matanzas. 
Director,  Rita  Maria  Iribarren. 
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Assistant,  Hita  Maria  Onate. 
Director,  Maria.  Mas. 
Assistant,  Gloria  Diaz. 

Cardenas. 
Director,  Jane  Fitz  Turner. 
Assistant,  Elena  Larrien. 

Santa  Clara. 
Director,  Ethel  G.  Emery. 
Assistant,  Paulina  de  Beon. 

ClENFUEGOS. 

Director,  Emily  B.  Campbell. 

Assistant, 

Sagua  la  Grande. 
Director,  Angela  Arche. 
Assistant,  Luise  Maria  Seiglie. 

Kindergarten  Normal  School. 
Director,  Nellie  B  Wilmont. 
Vice-Director,  Maria  Mesa  de  la  Vega. 

Inspector  'of  Kindergartens. 
Mary  Keil  de  Greit. 

Youngttown,  Ohio. 

Memorial  One  of  the  most  practical 

Kinder-  gifts  that  the  people  of  the 

gmrten,  *  city  have  ever  received  is 
the  handsome  new  building  known  as  the 
Lucretia  K.  Baldwin  Memorial  Kinder- 
garten, which  has  been  built  and  was  for- 
mally turned  over  to  the  Youngstown 
Free  Kindergarten  Association  in  No- 
vember by  the  donor,  William  H.  Bald- 
win. 

The  story  of  the  building  is  simply 
told  in  the  following  inscription  which 
graces  a  slab  surmounting  the  chimney 
place  in  the  assembly  room:  "Hoping 
that  other  children  than  her  own  may  rise 
up  and  call  her  blessed,  and  in  loving 
memory  of  Lucretia  Kirtland-Manning- 
Baldwin,  who  died  in  this,  the  city  of  her 
birth,  November  5th,  1897,  aged  seventy 


years,  this  building  is  erected  by  her  son, 
William  H.,  and  Isabel  Cort  Baldwin, 
his  wife.  'All  thy  children  shall  be  taught 
of  the  Lord,  and  great  shall  be  the  peace 
of  thy  children;'  Isa.  54:13.'' 

The  building  and  equipment  are  both 
the  best  that  can  be  secured.  One  of  the 
tirst  things  to  attract  attention  is  a  beau- 
tiful stained  glass  window — a  copy  of 
one  of  the  famous  paintings  showing  the 
Divine  Master  receiving  children,  these 
words  appearing  directly  beneath:  "Suf- 
fer the  little  chijdren  and  forbid  them 
not  to  come  unto  Me,  for  of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.'' 

To  the  principal,  Miss  Mary  Morgan, 
is  due  much  of  the  credit  for  the  practi- 
cability of  the  gift.  For  years  she  and 
her  able  corps  of  assistants  have  labored 
in  behalf  of  the  heretofore  neglected  lit- 
tle ones  of  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city, 
but  their  endeavors  have  been  sadly 
handicapped  by  the  want  of  sufficient 
room,  as  well  as  equipment.  Now,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  their  work  will  be 
even  more  wonderfully  productive  than 
ever  it  has  been  before.  The  location  of 
the  building  at  Front  and  Champion 
streets  is  most  advantageous,  in  that  the 
children  most  desired  to  be  afforded  its 
advantages  can  be  reached  and  can  reach 
it  most  easily.  The  managers  of  the  as- 
sociation have  added  to  the  kindergarten 
property  a  fine  big  playground,  the  cost  of 
which,  $10,000,  they  secured  through 
their  own  efforts. 

The  kindergarten  starts  out  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  principal,  teachers  and  managers  are 
high  for  the  best  year's  work  by  far  that 
ever  was  done  for  the  children  of  Youngs- 
town. 
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St.  Louis  has  been  decided  upon  as  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  convention  of  1904. 
The  executive  committee  invite  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  by  the  members  of 
the  association  as  to  the  n^ost  acceptable 
dates,  viz. :  June  28  to  July  2 ;  July  5  to 
9;  or  July  12  to  16. 

The  papers  of  Kobe,  Japan,  are  ex- 
tremely laudatory  in  their  references  to 


Miss  A.  L.  Howe,  who  leaves  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  Kobe  kindergarten 
school,  which  place  she  has  held  since 
1888,  being  invited  to  Kobe  by  the  ladies 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  after 
consultation  with  the  American  Board. 
She  has  trained  many  of  the  best  kinder- 
gartners  in  Japan,  translated  into  Jap- 
anese many  of  Froebel's  works,  super- 
vised the  Shoei  Yochien  training  school. 
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and  in  countless  ways  bettered  the  child 
life  of  Japan. 

The  proceeds  of  the  Boston  fair  for 
the  Elizabeth  Peabody  House  amounted 
to  the  goodly  sura  of  $2,200, — ^possibly 
a  little  more, — over  and  above  all  ex- 
penses. This  fair,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  under  the  auspices  of  all  the  Kin- 
dergarten AlumnsB  Associations  of  Bos- 
ton and  vicinity,  each  association  having 
a  table.  Copley  Hall,  where  the  fair  was 
held,  presented  a  scene  of  beauty  that 
will  long  be  remembered. 

The  kindergarten  department  of  Eth- 
ical Culture  School,  New  York,  moves 
from  West  64th  street  into  its  new 
quarters  the  first  of  January.  Miss  C. 
T.  Haven  will  therefore  be  found  here- 
after at  63d  street  and  Central  Park 
West,  the  location  of  the  new  school 
palace. 

The  club  season  1903-04  of  the  Chi- 
cago Kindergarten  Club  oi)ened  most  aus- 
piciously in  the  Women's  Club  room,  on 
Saturday,  October  10.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  and  many  new  members 
were  added  to  the  club.  Prof.  Henry 
Thurston  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School 
gave  an  interesting  and  suggestive  talk 
on  The  Teacher's  Opportunity  in  Eela- 
tion  to  Civic  Betterment,  showing  how 
the  child  could  be  led  to  ideal  citizenship 
through  the  school  curriculum.  The 
paper  was  listened  to  attentively  and  the 
discussion  which  followed  at  the  next 
meeting,  November  14,  showed  what  vital 
interest  Professor  Thurston's  paper  held 
for  each  member  of  the  club.  Miss 
Faulkner  had  charge  of  the  discussion, 
introducing  each  speaker,  who  dwelt  on 
some  one  point  in  the  paper  which  re- 
lated to  the  club  subject  for  the  day.  In 
the  general  discussion  which  followed, 
Miss  Harrison,  Mrs.  Crouse,  Mrs.  Put- 
nam, Miss  Payne,  Mrs.  Page  and  Miss 
Temple  took  part,  after  which  the  club 
adjourned  for  the  usual  social  hour  "over 
the  teacups." 

Mme.  Emilie  Michaelis,  formerly  prin- 
cipal of  the  Froebel  Educational  Insti- 
tute, London,  Eng.,  and  a  writer  on  kin- 
dergarten subjects,  spent  last  summer 
visiting  in  the  north  of  England.  She 
reported  on  her  return  home  that  it  had 
given  her  much  pleasure  to  see  how  de- 
votedly and  enthusiastically  Froebelian 
work  was  being  carried  on,  especially  in 
the  Bradford  and  Sheffield  schools. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  St. 


Louis  (Mo.)  Froebel  Society,  held  in  the 
high  school  auditorium,  Mrs.  Everett  W. 
Pattison  gave  a  lecture  on  If  Eyes  Were 
Made  for  Seeing,  illustrating  it  by  stere- 
opticon  views  of  beautiful  spots  in  and 
about  St.  Louis.  Some  ideal  places  for 
children's  outings  and  playgrounds  were 
shown,  and  the  speaker  strongly  advo- 
cated interesting  the  children  in  beauti- 
fying the  city  for  the  coming  fair  by 
work  in  yards  and  gardens. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Day- 
ton (O.)  Mothers'  Kindergarten  Union, 
held  at  the  Central  District  school,  it 
was  voted  to  adopt  the  name,  Dayton 
Mothers'  Educational  Association,  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected :  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  W.  R.  Graham;  first  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  F.  D.  Barker;  second 
vice-president,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Thomas;  cor- 
responding secretary,  Mrs.  Russell  Elli- 
ott; recording  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Miss  Anna  H.  Littell.  Kepresentativee 
from  twenty-one  mothers'  clubs  were 
present,  and  the  reports  given  were  full 
of  helpful  suggestions  and  showed  an  ac- 
tive and  growing  interest.  An  effort  is 
being  made  to  assist  the  Vacation  School 
Committee  in  its  work  for  the  children 
of  Dayton  next  summer.  Miss  Anna  H. 
Littell  reported  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Mothers'  Congress  at  Cleveland, 
October  14-16.  The  next  annual  meeting 
is  to  be  held  at  Dayton  next  fall,  and  the 
Dayton  Mothers'  Clubs  are  preparing  to 
give  the  congress  an  enthusiastic  wel- 
come. 

A  series  of  three  mothers'  receptions 
was  held  in  December  at  the  Burritt  kin- 
dergarten, Hartford,  Ct.  So  many  na- 
tionalities are  represented  in  the  kinder- 
garten that  it  was  thought  best  to  have 
three  receptions  instead  of  one,  in  order 
to  briiig  together  the  mothers  of  the  same 
nationality  as  far  as  possible.  At  each 
reception  an  attractive  program  was 
arranged  by  Miss  Anna  D.  Mead,  the 
principal  of  the  kindergarten,  and  her 
assistant.  Miss  Bertha  L.  Sheldon,  with 
the  assistance  of  Principal  Pierce  of  the 
building.  A  short  entertainment  includ- 
ing songs  by  the  children  was  given.  The 
work  of  the  little  folks  was  on  exhibi- 
tion, and  a  short  explanatory  talk  given 
the  mothers. 

The  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Kindergarten 
Association  has  asked  the  Manchester 
school  board  to  adopt  the  kindergarten 
as  a  part  of  its  public  school  system. 
This  kindergarten  lias  passed  beyond  the 
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experimental  stage  and  proved  its  worth 
in  every  particular.  It  is  well  equipped 
and  in  excellent  running  order. 

Thirty  children  are  in  attendance  at 
the  kindergarten  recently  opened  in  the 
Kluek  building  at  Elwood,  Ind.  Misses 
Corrie  and  Carrie  Mortimer  of  Lincoln, 
HI.,  are  in  charge. 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Kindergarten 
Club  held  a  successful  chafing-dish  sup- 
per at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation building,  November  21,  from  6 
to  7.30.  The  affair  was  attended  by 
about  eighty  guests.  The  tables  stretched 
the  entire  length  of  one  of  the  large 
rooms,  and  were  decorated  in  red.  Miss 
Maud  Burnham  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  arranj^ed  for  the  affair, 
and  was  assisted  by  several  of  the  club 
members. 

Superintendent  G.  A.  Stuart  of  New 
Britain,  Ct.,  is  chairman  of  a  committee 
of  five  appointed  by  the  New  England 
Superintendents'  Association  to  look  up 
statistics  about  the  kindergartens  of  New 
England  and  make  a  report  with  recom- 
mendations. He  is  now  engaged  in  send- 
ing out  letters  to  gather  data  for  the 
report. 

A  very  interesting  meeting  of  the  kin- 
dergartners  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  took 
place  November  14  at  the  kindergarten 
of  Miss  Warriner  in  Riverside.  Yearly 
programs  were  discussed,  after  which 
Miss  Bailey  led  in  a  Delsarte  march.  The 
occasion  proved  one  of  great  pleasure  and 
profit.  The  next  teachers'  meeting  will 
occur  on  the  second  Saturday  in  Jan- 
uary'. 1904,  at  Miss  Jacobi's  kindergar- 
ten, corner  Church  and  Hogan  streets. 

Miss  Olive  Libby  of  Valparaiso,  Tnd., 
opened  a  kindergarten  at  Hobart,  in  No- 
vember. 

At  South  Boston,  Mass..  the  Shurtleff 
kindergarten  room  was  the  center  of  a 
busy  scene,  November  11,  when  the 
monthly  mothers'  meeting  occurred  by 
invitation  of  Miss  Florence  IT.  Murray, 
principal,  and  Miss  Katherine  S.  Haskell, 
assistant.  A  contributed  fund  had  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  raphia 
and  reeds  for  basket  weaving,  and  the 
mothers  proved  very  apt  pupils  under  the 
guidance  of  the  teachers.  Refreshments 
were  served  and  a  social  hour  followed. 

The  new  West  First  street  kindergar- 
ten at  Mansfield,  O.,  was  opened  in  No- 
vember in  charge  of  Miss  Matilda  Remy 
and  Miss  Muhrin. 


The  committee  on  kindergartens  of  the 
Allegheny  (Pa.)  board  of  school  con- 
trollers has  recommended  that  next 
year  eighteen  kindergartens  be  opened  in 
the  city,  instead  of  sixteen,  the  number 
open  this  year.  The  estimates  gathered 
by  the^  committee  show  that  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  kindergartens  will  be 
necessary,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  pupils. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the 
Davenport  (la.)  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, Mrs.  Yaggy  presented  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  Play  in  Relation  to  the 
Kindergarten,  after  which  there  was  a 
general  informal  discussion  on  Obedi- 
ence. December  1,  at  the  Burtis  Opera 
House,  a  song  recital  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Lilli  Stibolt-Hanssen  for  the  benefit  of 
the  kindergarten. 

The  Anna  P.  Haseltine  kindergarten 
and  free  library  on  Wilson  avenue. 
Youngs  town,  O.,  was  opened  in  Novem- 
ber, with  Miss  Kate  Hurd  in  charge  and 
Miss  Walter  assisting.  The  new  build- 
ing is  a  well  planned  frame  structure 
erected  on  ground  loaned  by  the  Hasel- 
tine family  and,  of  course,  is  specially 
adapted  to  this  work.  There  are  fifty 
little  ones  enrolled  and  a  daily  attend- 
ance of  forty.  Though  the  kindergarten 
is  a  comparatively  new  institution  in  the 
eastern  section,  it  has  made  wonderful 
progress. 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Kindergarten  Club,  held  at 
the  Boys'  High  School,  Prof.  James  H. 
Dillard  of  Tulane  University  delivered 
the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  Social 
Problems. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Kindergarten  Association  was  held 
at  the  home  of  the  secretary,  Mrs.  T. 
Brooke.  Miss  E.  N.  Starke  presided,  and 
after  the  usual  routine  business  a  most 
encouraging  report  of  the  free  kindergar- 
ten at  the  Fourth  Ward  school  was  given 
by  the  directress,  Miss  Mary  Toyger. 
Forty-five  children  are  enrolled,  and  the 
meetings  of  the  mothers  of  the  children, 
held  once  in  two  weeks,  are  attended  with 
interest  and  pleasure. 

A  public  exhibition  comprising  the 
work  of  the  thirty-six  kindergartens  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  was  held  at  Willard 
School  in  November.  Three  rooms  were 
filled  with  the  work  of  the  children.  The 
exhibit  was  arranged  by  Miss  Anna  Flan- 
agan, supervisor  of  kindergartens,  as- 
sisted by  the  kindergartners. 
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Over  $100  was  cleared  at  a  fdur  days' 
rummage  sale  held  by  the  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Free  Kindergarten  Association  in  No- 
vember. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Kindergarten  Association  was 
held  at  Sherry's,  December  8.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie,  presided.  Addresses  were  made 
by  John  H.  Finley,  LL.  D.,  president  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
Rev.  Howard  Agnew  Johnson,  D.D.,  and 
Miss  Cynthia  P.  Dozier.  Tea  was  served 
after  the  meeting. 

The  west  side  members  of  the  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Kindergarten  Association  have 
arrangements  nearly  completed  for  open- 
ing a  free  kindergarten  the  first  week  in 
January,  under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  McCrickett. 

At  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Public  School  Teachers' 
Association,  held  at  Huston,  December 
28-30,  the  kindergarten  department  was 
presided  over  by  Miss  Eveline  A.  Waldo 
of  New  Orleans.  The  program  follows: 
Subject:  The  Many-sided  Benefits  to  Be 
Traced  to  Kindergarten  Training.  (1) 
What  Some  Superintendents  Say,  Miss 
E.  A.  Waldo,  New  Orleans;  (2)  Its  Bene- 
fit as  an  Influence  in  Life,  Miss  Edith 
Young,  Franklin;  (3)  How  It  Helps  the 
Primary  Teacher,  Miss  E.  Wood,  New 
Orleans;  (4)  How  It  Helps  the  Child  in 
Its  Home  Life,  member  of  the  Franklin 
Mothers'  Club;  (6)  How  It  Helps  the 
Child  in  Its  School  Work,  by  a  First 
Grade  teacher;  (6)  Where  Children  in 
Primary  Grades  Have  not  Had  the  Bene- 
fits of  Kindergarten  Training,  What  Can 
We  Do  to  partially  Make  Up  for  this 
Loss?  Miss  A.  Agnes  Green,  Bastrop; 
(7)  What  Can  We  as  Kindergartners  Do 
to  Advance  the  Cause?  Miss  Kate  East- 
man, New  Orleans. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  public  meet- 
ings to  be  held  this  winter  by  the  General 
Committee  of  the  Brooklyn  Free  Kinder- 
garten Society,  took  place  at  the  Pratt 
Institute  Kindergarten  House,  December 
I.  The  principal  address  was  by  Miss 
Fanniebelle  Curtis,  supervisor  of  public 
school  kindergartens. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh 
and  All€j|:heny  (Pa.)  Free  Kindergarten 
Association,  held  at  the  Kindergarten 
College  in  Fifth  avenue,  Oakland,  No- 
vember 28,  not  only  marked  the  eleventh 
milestone  in  the  history  of  the  associa- 


tion, but  closed  a  year  that  has  been  phe- 
nominally  successful.  The  events  that 
have  made  the  past  twelve  months  not- 
able in  the  life  of  the  organization  were 
the  International  Kindergarten  Union 
meeting  held  in  Pittsburg  about  the  mid- 
dle of  last  April,  when  the  local  associa- 
tion played  the  host  so  admirably  that 
the  members  were  showered  with  con- 
gratulations at  the  close  of  the  conven- 
tion by  the  departing  delegates ;  the  bene- 
fit performance  of  "Everyman,"  given 
in  September,  when  almost  $1,500  was 
netted;  the  series  of  lectures  by  Miss 
Susan  E.  Blow;  the  inauguration  of  a 
plan  for  reaching  the  vast  foreign  popu- 
lation about  Pittsburg  by  training  a 
teacher  for  this  particular  field  of  action, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  endowment 
fund. 

The  kindergarten  at  Warner,  N.  H., 
has  eleven  little  ones  in  charge  of  Miss 
J  ones. 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Settlement  Home 
at  834  East  Jefferson  street  is  one  of  the 
best  known  of  the  East  End  kindergar- 
tens, and  cares  for  a  large  class  of  little 
ones.  The  home  has  been  in  operation 
for  some  time,  and  has  been  productive 
of  a  vast  amount  of  good.  It  is  well 
located,  and  the  two-story  brick  house  in 
which  the  classes  and  meetings  are  held, 
is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  kin- 
dergarten class  has  twenty-five  children 
in  attendance.  The  officers  of  the  Louis- 
ville Settlement  Home  are  as  follows: 
President,  Mrs.  Gross  Alexander;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  John  Hollingsworth ; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Martha  Wheat ;  secretary. 
Miss  Loraine  Norris;  city  missionary. 
Miss  Mary  Ogilvie;  matron,  Mrs.  Anna 
Willis. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  call  on 
the  part  of  the  mothers  of  Somersworth, 
N.  H.,  for  a  kindergarten.  To  meet  this 
demand  Miss  LeGros  and  Miss  Ferguson 
opened  one  December  3.  Twelve  children 
were  enrolled. 

The  free  kindergarten  at  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  King's 
Daughters,  has  been  running  several 
weeks  with  an  average  attendance  of 
twenty-six.  There  are  thirty-nine  chil- 
dren enrolled.  The  kindergartners  are 
Miss  Lela  Lawler  and  Miss  Beamer. 

Miss  Clara  W.  Mingins  has  resigned 
her  position  as  principal  of  the  kinder- 
garten training  department  and  super- 
visor of  kindergartens  at  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Her  assistant,  Mrs.  Perian,  has  also  re- 
signed. It  is  impossible,  in  their  opin- 
ion, to  continue  to  do  good  work  under 
the  system  as  at  present  established  by 
the  superintendent  and  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. The  school  board  has  added  to 
the  number  of  pupils  allotted  to  each  kin- 
dergartner,  and  Miss  Mingins,  aiBrniing 
that  the  essence  of  kindergarten  teaching 
lies  in  the  individual  training  of  the 
child,  feels  that  her  work  has  been  so 
weakened  by  the  doubling  of  the  number 
of  pupils  that  the  kindergartens  have  de- 
generated into  sub-primaries. 

Memorial  services  for  the  late  Miss  M. 
Evelyn  Strong  of  Galesburg,  111.,  were 
held  November  10,  preceding  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Free  Kin- 
dergarten Association.  Nearly  the  en- 
tire membership  of  the  association  assem- 
bled in  the  rooms  of  the  Free  Kindergar- 
ten and  listened  to  the  program  in  honor 
of  its  founder.  Mrs.  John  W.  Grubb, 
president  of  the  association,  presided  and 
read  a  brief  "In  Memoriam"  and  story  of 
Miss  Strong's  life.  Mrs.  Mame  B.  Parry 
sang  her  favorite  selections  and  several 
of  the  members  spoke  of  her  life.  The 
paper  read  by  Mrs.  Grubb  was  an  elo- 
quent tribute  to  the  life  of  one  who  had 
been  so  much  to  the  free  kindergarten. 
It  was :  ^^Lif e  is  not  measured  by  the  time 
we  live,  but  by  the  fullness  of  our  allotted 
hours."  Resolutions  were  passed  as  fol- 
lows: "Resolved,  that  we  will  honor  her 
memory  by  faithfulness  in  our  work 
here;  that  we  will  emulate  her  example 
by  seeking  to  help  others  to  better  lives 
and  nobler  purposes.  Resolved,  that  we 
pledge  to  the  faculty  of  the  Kindergarten 
Normal  to  help  in  every  way  possible  that 
school  not  only  to  continue  the  work  she 
so  wisely  began,  but  also  to  grow  in  use- 
fulness and  influence,  and,  further,  that 
we  ask  the  continued  cooperation  with 
us  in  this  charitable  work  which  she  has 
left  as  a  legacy  to  us."  The  work  is  to 
be  continued  under  the  supervision  of 
Miss  Adda  Eobertson,  who  has  been  with 
Miss  Strong  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

The  free  kindergarten,  established  a 
year  ago  in  Walthani,  Mass.,  bids  fair  to 
booome  a  permanent  feature  of  that  city. 
The  benevolent  enterprise  of  the  larpre- 
minded  women  of  the  place,  who  feel  that 
nowhere  can  the  need  for  a  free  kinder- 
garten be  greater  than  in  a  factory  town 
or  city,  is  responsible  for  the  undertak- 
ing. Throucrh  their  efforts,  a  fund  has 
been  secured,  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  the  venture  for  a  term  of  three  years. 


The  services  of  Mrs.  Estelle  Gorrie,  who 
studied  at  the  Pestalozzi-Froebel  House 
in  Berlin  and  at  other  kindergarten 
training  schools  in  Germany,  were  se- 
cured as  principal.  The  interest  and 
support  of  the  parents  were  enlisted  by  a 
series  of  mothers'  meetings  held  in  the 
kindergarten  room  during  the  winter 
months,  and  the  kindergarten  idea  is 
already  well  grounded  among  the  citi- 
zens, leading  its  promoters  to  hope  that 
it  may  become  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  who  now  lives 
at  Needham,  Mass.,  has  given  up  other 
pursuits  and  is  devoting  himself  to  lec- 
turing and  institute  work.  He  has  been 
for  some  weeks  in  New  Jersey  preaching 
the  gospel  of  Froebel,  and  in  March  and 
April  will  be  in  the  Middle  West. 

Miss  Marie  L.  Shedlock  of  London  will 
give  a  lecture  on  The  Fun  and  Philos- 
opliy  of  Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales, 
on  Tuesday,  January  12,  at  Recital  Hall, 
Auditorium  building,  Chicago,  for  the 
three  training  schools  that  cooperate  for 
this  purpose:  Chicago  Froebel  Associa- 
tion, Chicago  Free  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation, and  Chicago  Kindergarten  Insti- 
tute. The  outline  of  the  lecture  is  as 
follows:  Reason  why  Andersen  should 
be  interpreted  by  the  dramatic  artist. 
The  negative  quality  of  Andersen's  work, 
the  absence  of  cheap  wit;  his  unfailing 
artistic  instinct.  Remarkable  power  of 
bestowing  life  on  inanimate  objects.  His 
power  of  bestowing  speech  upon  animals ; 
comparison  with  Bidpai  and  with  one  of 
Andersen's  modern  followers  in  the  "Pot 
and  Kettle"  school.  The  complete  ab- 
sence of  cynicism  or  sarcastic  criticism 
in  all  Andersen's  work ;  the  quality  of  the 
satire;  his  personal  attitude  towards 
criticism.  Element  of  religious  feeling 
mingled  with  superstition  in  Andersen's 
writing.  Tho  mythological  stories.  The 
character  of  Andersen's  philosophy  as 
found  in  his  work:  his  dramatic  feeling. 
The  cliarm  and  helpfulness  of  his  gentle 
humor  and  pure  imagination.  The  tell- 
ing of  tho  tales.  Mif»s  Sherllock  also  gives 
an  afternoon  on  Stories  to  the  Kin- 
dergarten Club,  January  9.  This  will 
be  the  last  lecture  in  a  course  which  has 
included  two  by  Prof.  Earl  Harnes  and 
five  by  Miss  Maud  Summers  on  Pri- 
mary Methods,  based  on  kindergarten 
principles  of  rduoation. 

The  New  TTaven  (Ct.)  Kindergarten 
Association  held  its  monthly  meeting 
Wednesday,  December  2,  at  which  Miss 
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M.  M.  Glidden  of  Pratt  Institute  gave  a 
very  interesting  talk  on  the  Gifts  of  the 
Kindergarten.  She  also  outlined  briefly 
the  work  of  the  kindergartens  in  Ger- 
many. 

A.  W.  Mumford  of  Chicago  has  sold 
his  magazine.  The  Child  Garden,  to  the 
publisher  of  Little  Folks,  S.  E.  Cassino, 
Salem,  Mass.  The  two  will  be  combined 
and  appear  under  the  name  of  Little 
Folks. 

Miss  Emma  Sutcliffe  has  opened  a  kin- 
dergarten at  Darien,  Ct.  • 

Helena,  Montana,  has  a  kindergarten 
in  connection  with  every  primary  school 
building,  with  bright,  well-trained  teach- 
ers in  charge,  receiving  salaries  of 
$80  or  $85  per  month.  The  rooms, 
equipment  and  supplies  are  modem  in 
every  sense,  and  the  most  progressive 
work  is  being  done.  The  work  has  a 
strong  support  among  the  people,  and  the 
last  two  things  they  would  be  willing  to 
lose  from  the  school  system  are  the  kin- 
dergarten and  manual  training.  On  the 
recommendation  of  Supt.  Randall  J. 
Congdon,  two  new  kindergartens  were 
ox)ened  last  September,  and  the  age  of 
admission  was  lowered  from  five  and  a 
half  to  five  years. 

Nearly  one  hundred  guests  assembled 
in  the  parlors  of  the  Pollock  Institute, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  30,  to  cele- 
brate the  birthday  anniversary  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock.  The  par- 
lors were  beautifully  decorated  with 
autumn  branches,  chrysanthemums,  and 
l,n-asses.  Mrs.  Belva  Lockwood  read  a 
poem,  adapted  from  Charles  Coleman 
Stoddard,  which  paid  a  beautiful  tribute 
to  the  pure  life  and  good  work  of  Mrs. 
Pollock.  A  prelude  in  C  minor  by  Rach- 
manonoff  was  finely  rendered  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Hughes,  and  vocal  solos  by  Miss 
Inez  French  and  Mr.  Dunning  of  Pater-, 
son,  N.  J.,  were  enjoyed.  A  "story  in 
paper  cutting,"  appropriate  to  the 
Thanksgiving  season,  participated  in  by 
all,  caused  much  merriment.  Miss  Min- 
nie Dougherty  of  Baltimore  gave  Froe- 
bePs  Song  of  Taste  at  the  request  of  the 
mothers  present.  At  the  close  of  the  ex- 
ercises dainty  refreshments  were  served. 

Dr.  Nathan  Oppenheim  gave  a  lecture 
upon  The  Diseases  of  Children  to  the 
teachers  of  the  New  York  Kindergarten 
Association  in  October. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  sends, 
on  request,  to  every  public  school  teacher 


on  the  island  a  Spanish  translation  of 
Booker  T.  Washington's  autobiography. 
Up  from  Slavery,  to  be  circulated  among 
the  pupils  and  in  the  community.  This 
is  done  because  the  secret  of  educational 
and  industrial  success  in  Porto  Rico  is 
thought  to  be  found  within  this  book. 

The  Individual  Child  and  His  Educa- 
tion is  the  title  of  a  new  quarterly  edited 
by  Dr.  Frank  E.  Spaulding,  school  sui)er- 
intendent,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and  published 
by  the  F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,  Dans- 
vihe,  N.  Y.  The  work  being  done  in  Dr. 
Spaulding's  schools  has  attracted  wide 
attention,  and  this  magazine,  of  which 
he  is  the  editor  and  his  school  teachers 
the  contributors,  will  enable  many  who 
cannot  visit  the  Passaic  schools  to  get 
some  idea  of  the  methods  and  ideals  that 
prevail  there.  The  price  of  the  quarterly 
is  twenty-five  cents  a  copy,  eighty  cents 
a  year. 

Miss  Brock,  late  of  the  Maria  Grey 
Training  College,  London,  Eng.,  has 
been  appointed  inspector  of  schools  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  India,  where  it 
is  hoped  that  she  will  ultimately  found 
a  kindergarten  training  college. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  op  Toledo,  I 

Lucas  County.  f ""' 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  Arm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
everv  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn    to    before    me    and    subscribed    in   my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
I  — ^  1  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

i  ^3^  )  Notary  Public, 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acta 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.    Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  bv  all  Drueeists,  76c. 

Hall's  Family  Pifisare  the  best. 


Kindergartners  who  are  willing  to 
change  their  location  for  a  better  salary 
and  advanced  positions,  should  address 
Mr.  Orville  Brewer,  Teachers'  Coopera- 
tive Association,  100  Auditorium  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  Mr.  Brewer  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  fill  such  positions  as 
principal  or  assistant  in  the  public  kin- 
dergartens of  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati, 
Covington,  and  other  large  cities,  as  well 
as  private  kindergartens.  He  prefers 
those  with  large  experience,  but  often 
has  positions  for  beginners  who  have 
had  a  thorough  preparation. 
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KINDERGARTEN  REVIEW. 


In  view  of  the  large  number  of  appli- 
cations for  reprints  of  the  pai)er8  of  cer- 
tain departments  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  it  has  been  decided  to 
print  five  hundred  "separates"  of  each  of 
the  following  named  departments,  which 
will  be  bound  separately  with  cover,  title 
page  and  index,  and  sent  by  mail,  while 
the  supply  lasts,  at  the  nominal  prices 
indicated :  The  General  Sessions,  16  cents 
per  copy;  The  National  Council,  10  cents; 
The  Department  of  Kindergarten  Educa- 
tion, 10  cents;  The  Department  of  Ele- 
mentary Education  (not  including  joint 
sessions),  5  cents;  The  Department  of 
Secondary  Education,  10  cents;  The  De- 
partment of  Higher  Education,  10  cents ; 
The  Department  of  Normal  Schools,  10 
cents ;  The  Department  of  Manual  Train- 
ing (including  joint  sessions  of  elemen- 
tary, art,  and  Indian  departments),  10 
cents ;  The  Department  of  Art  Education 
(not  including  joint  sessions),  5  cents; 
The  Department  of  Child  Study,  10 
cents;  The  Department  of  Physical 
Training,  10  cents;  The  Department  of 
Science  Instruction,  10  cents;  The  De- 
partment of  Special  Education,  10  cents. 
A  reasonable  discount  will  be  given  on 
orders  for  ten  or  more  copies  to  one  ad- 
dress. The  complete  volume  will  be  sent 
express  prepaid  to  any  address  for  $2.00. 

The  kindergartens  of  (jfeneva,  N.  Y., 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  kin- 
dergarten at  High  street  with  Miss  Ade- 
laide Palmer  as  principal,  has  over  fifty 


enrolled  with  an  average  attendance  of 
forty.  At  I-.ewis  street,  Miss  Emeline 
Smith  and  Miss  Bellanger,  principals, 
there  have  been  eighty-five  enrolled  with 
an  average  attendance  of  sixty.  At 
Courtland  street.  Miss  Mary  C.  Rich- 
ards, principal,  there  have  been  fifty- 
eight  enrolled,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  forty-five.  At  Prosi)ect  street. 
Miss  Belle  Spraggon,  principal,  thirty 
enrolled,  average  attendance,  twenty  to 
twenty-five.  Each  kindergarten  is  pro- 
vided with  large  sunny  rooms,  pianos, 
and  rfll  necessary  materials.  The  teach- 
ers meet  once  a  month  for  the  discussion 
of  kindergarten  methods.  The  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Tniesdale,  joins  with  them 
and  is  deeply  interested  and  sympathetic 
He  has  made  the  remark  that  the  whole 
school  has  been  benefited  by  the  "Froe- 
belian  spirit"  emanating  from  the  kin- 
dergartens. Mothers'  meetings  have  been 
held  and  the  mothers  have  been  truly 
responsive,  entering  into  the  games  and 
marches  with  the  zest  and  spirit  of 
childhoo<l. 

The  free  kindergarten  at  St.  John,  N. 
B.,  was  opened  December  7  in  the  base- 
ment of  St.  Mary's  schoolroom,  Water- 
loo street,  with  twenty-one  children  in 
charge  of  Miss  Burditt,  assisted  by  Miss 
Delia  Vanwart. 

The  annual  fair  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Free  Kindergarten  at  Industrial  School 
Hall,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  was  held  December 
9  and  10. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE  RECORD. 


A  professional  bimonthly  publication  t)f  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  di'voted  to  the  practical  problems  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  and  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

Circulates  among  professional  educators  throughout  America  and 
in  Great  Briton n. 

Outlines  (^ollege  and  University  methods  of  training  teachers  and 
courses  of  study  in  Education,  Psychology,  Child  Study,  Nature 
Study,  Geography,  Biology,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Language  and 
Litt'rature,  Manual  Training,  etc.  A  number  of  cities  have  included 
these  outlines  in  whole  or  in  part  in  their  systems  of  education. 

Published  by  the  Columbia  University  Press,  New  York.  Price 
$1.00  per  year,  or  30  cents  a  copy.  Tables  of  Contents  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College.  ^ 
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The  PhiiadelphiaTraining  School 

FOR  KINDCIIQARTNCII8 

B6op«ned  October  2d,  1M2. 
Junior,  Senior,  and  Special  ClasMt. 
AddreM, 

MRS.  M.  L.  VAN  KIRK.  Prindpia. 
im  Plac  Street,       .       •       •       • 


The  Proebcl 
Kinderfmrten     Trainlni^     School, 

HARRI8BURS.  PA. 


Stt.. 

F.  O.  BOX  e04. 

Two  yean'  ooone.coTeriDe  theory  of  the  Kinder- 
nuten.  OifU,  Occnpations,  Oames,  and  Storlee,  with 
daily  obeenretlon  and  practice  in  the  Kindergarten. 
OtaM  work  began  September  21, 1903. 

CVCLYN  BARRINQTON,  PRINCIPAL. 
PSeTAI^OXXI-PROBBBE* 

Kindergarten  Training   School  at 
CHICAGO  COMMONS. 

Two  years*  ooojm  in  Kindergarten  Theory  and 
Practioe.  A  coarse  in  Home-making.  Industrial 
•md  Social  Development  emphasised.  Includes  op- 
portunity to  become  familiar  with  Social  Settle- 
ment Work.    For  circulars  and  particulars,  address 

•emu  Bom  neoNER.  lua  Ne.  Nth  stisst,  cucits. 


The 

Krans  Seminary  for  Kindersfartners, 

"  Regalar  **  Courses :  one  and  two  years ; 
and  «« Extension  Coarse/' 

T^E  HOFFMAN  ARMS,  640  Madison  Ave., 

New  York  City. 
Principal,  Mrs.  Maria  Kraus-BosltA. 


Qiicago  Kindeitarten  CoUege 

y       Four  years*  course.   One  year  prepares 
y   a  student  for  a  position  as  an  assistant ; 
r   two  years  prepares  to  take  full  charge 
y   of  a  kindergarten  ;  three  years  for  an 
V   assistant  in  training  work  and  four  years 
\  to  take  charge  of  a  training  class  or  to 
[   fill  a  saperrisor's  position.    Special  add- 
ed work  for  primary  teachers.      Didly 
practice  throughout  course.    The  college 
has  a  boarding  department  and  provides 
a  delightful  home  for  its  students. 


MRS.  J.  If.  CROUSE,        \ 
ELIZABETH  HARRISON,  / 


MTm 


Strast,  Chicsge. 
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PEUT  iipamTEi  iimiL  vsm. 


18  Huntlngtoo  Aveoue,     Boston,  Maes. 

MRS.  ANFOB  MOSEUBY  PERRY,  PrtadpsL 

mSS  ANNIE  COOUDGE  RUSTS 

Froebel  School, 
Kindergarten  Normal  Classes, 

BOSTON,  MA55. 

THIRTEENTH  YEAR  OPENS  IN  OCTOBER. 

Two  Tears  Course.  Preparatory  and 
Post-graduate  courses.  Music  on  kinder- 
garten principles. 

For  Catalogue,  address 
MISS  RUST,  811  Beacon  Stroet. 

TRAINING  CLASS 


Buffalo  Free -. 

Kindergarten  Associatiotte 

TWO  TEARS'  COURSE. 

1891-1904 

For  partioolars  address 

MISS  BLLA  C.  BLDBR, 


»  Delaware  Aveaae, 


BUPPALO.  N.  V. 


Kindergarten  Training  Schooi, 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 
Pbikcipal,  MRS.  LUCRETIA  WILLARD  TREAT. 

Sehool  year  continuous, Winter,  Spring,  and  Sum- 
mer terms. 

SUMMER  DATES-^IULY  5  TO  AUOUST  H. 

Students  entered  at  any  time  and  for  any  length 
of  time. 

For  particulars  address,  CLARA  WHEELER,  See. 
Kindergarten  Association,  Auditorium,  23  Fonntala 
Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


OHIO,  Telsde,  23 IS  Ashland  Ats. 

The  Misses  Law's  ^"^^^  Rindergarte. 
1  nc  ITUSSCS  1-aW  S  Training  school.    ITtk 

year,  faculty  of  six,  new  buildlufi:.  Medical  Super- 
vision, personal  attention.  Certiflcate  and  Diplo- 
ma Courses. 

Mart  E.  Law.  M.D.,  Principal. 
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The  Indiana  Kin(lers:arten  and  Primary  Normal  Training:  Scliooi 

AT    lIVDIAIVAFOUIfi. 

Regalar  Course,  two  years.     Post-Graduate  Coorse  for  Normal  Teachers,   one  year. 

Primary  training  a  part  of  the  regalar  work.     Classes  formed 

in  September  and  February. 

RRBB    SCHOLrARSHIRS    QRAINTBD    BACH    TBRiVl. 

Special  Primary  Class  in  Hay  and  June. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


Mrs.  EUZA  A.  BLAKER,  SupU  1343  N.  minois  SL 


CHICAGO 

FROEBEL  ASSOCIATION. 

Training  School  for  Kindergartners. 

Two  year^'  course.  Special  courses  in 
Uniyersity  College  (Uniyersity  of  Chicago), 
for  adyanced  students. 

For  circulars  apply  to 

IRS.  ALICE  1.  PUTNAI,  Sopt., 

Rwiii  421  UsIvmKy  Collogo,  Fiso  Arts  BuNdisg,  Chicago. 


The  Phete  A.  Hearst  KindenEVteii 

COUU15QI5  •  •  •  WASmNOTON,  a.  c 

Two  Ybabs*  Ck>nB8B :— Froebers  Motlier  Flay, 
Olfti,  Occupations,  Program,  Collateral  Reading, 
Obterratlon  and  Practice  in  Model  Kinderniten, 
Physical  Culture,  Songs  and  Games,  Singing, 
Drawing. 

Thibd  Ybab  Coursb:— Program,  Oollateral 
Beading,  Adranced  Psychology,  Froebel's  Philoso- 
phy. Hegel's  "Philosophy  or  History,**  or  some 
work  of  like  nature. 

The  regular  advanced  work  of  the  College  for  ItOS- 
1904  is  supplemented  by  the  following  disting^uished 
lecturers  in  Psychology,  Literature.  Science  and 
Educational  Principles :— Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  Miss 
Laura  Fisher,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Comstock,  Dr.  Sofle  Noffd- 
hoff-Jung,  and  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

College  reopens  October  8, 1903. 

For  further  particulars,  address, 

HARRIET  IflEL,  Director,      1213.1215  k  st  n.  w. 


The  Art  of  Developing 

The  MasiaA  Side  of  Child-Nature. 


The  Fairchild-Sherman  Course  of  Training  for  Mothers,  Kindergartners,  and  Teachers. 


I 


T/ie  only  Musical  System  irhich  deals  with  the  cevy  fjt  yinninys  0/ the  Music  Sense. 

Dr.  Percy  Goetschius  writes  :  ••  Your  object — a  most  important  one — to  stim- 
ulate tlie  creative  faculty  at  the  earliest  possible  age  and  to  make  musical 
symbols  constitute  living:  things,  and  the  methods  you  use  in  gaining  this  object, 
seem  to  me  to  be  excellent.     May  success  be  yours." 

Motliers'  Course,  Kindergartners'  Course,  Music  Teacliers'  Course;  also 
NORMAL  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  wlio  wisli  to  form  MOTHERS' 
CLASSES  and  to  train  KINDERGARTNERS  and  MUSIC  TEACHERS. 

Circulars  and  terms  on  application.     Correspondence  invited. 

MRS.  DAISY  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN, 

2^7  Irvins:  Avenue,  -  -  -  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Kindergarten  Normal  Class,*; 

MISS  ANNE  L.  PAGE,  Principal. 

Miss  Page  has  remoyed  her  class  from  Bos- 
ton to  her  home  in  Danvers.  This  place  ia 
less  than  an  hour's  ride  from  Boston  and  there 
are  opportunities  for  observation  there  as  also 
in  Salem,  Peabody,  and  Danvers. 

For  circular,  address  DANVERS,  MASS. 


Springfleld  Kin(lers:arten 
ffORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

ClUMt  oMt  September  19. 

Two  ywtff*  course.    Terms,  $100  per  yeftr. 

Apply  to 

HATTIS  TWICHSIX, 

tongmemdoWf  Mmmm. 

WASHINGTON  CITY 
KINDERGARTEN   NORMAL  INSTITUTION. 

Principal,  SFSAN  PLESSNER  POLLOCK. 
1426  Q  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

For  the  traininf;  of  teachers,  for  children,  for 
students,  for  mothers.    Twenty-eisrhth  year. 

Latest  advance  in  thoufcht.  philosophy,  and  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principles  of  Frederick 
Froebel.    Advantatres  of  the  National  Capital. 

Positions  secured. 

For  Correspondence  Course,  address,  Wellesca 
Pollock. 

**  Mothers'  Council,"  by  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  35c. 

THE   GARLAND 

Kindergarten  Training  School 

BOSTOIN. 

Opened  at  19  Chestnut  Street  in  October. 

Re^lsr  Courso— Special  Coarses. 


THE  TEMPLE  COLLEGE 

Broad  and  Berks  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL,  Pruideni. 

Kindergarten  Training  School^ 

7^  7tarM*Cour9$,    RB-cpBned  Stpt.  21,  1908. 

Students  should  address  the  Principal,  MISS 
KILDEQABO  H.  HSRINO,  for  proepeetas. 

Atlmntm  Kindergarten  ^^^^  rem^ 

Normal  SobooL  Courme  of  study, 

Ctasrtered  Utr. 

Proebsl's  PhUosoptay  of  Edaeatton,  PsTeholocy,  TesAl 
Music,  Drswinff,  otaserrstton  snd  prscttos  In  Frse  snd  Pit> 
▼ate  Klndergsrisns  of  the  city.   For  parOoalsis  address 

WiUette  A.  Allen,  Prineipml, 

689  Peaohtree  St.  Atlanta,  Oa. 

Chicas:o  Kindergarten  Institute. 

Regular  Two  Years*  Course,  Post-Oraduate  Normal 
Course,  Supplementary  Courses,  Home-Life  Coarse. 


For  prospectus,  address 

Firs.  Harsraret  J.  Stannard,  Principal. 
Ktndergarteii  Normal  Department 

Ethical  Culture  School 

Opened  October  5,  1903. 
Two  years*  course. 
For  information,  address  109  West  Mtta  Street, 
New  York  City. 


DIRECTORS : 

Mary  Boomer  Pare,  Amalie  Hofer, 

Caroline  C.  Cronise,  Kthel  Roe  Lindgren, 

Frances  E.  Newton. 


Fall  term  opeived  Sept.  10, 1903. 
40  5coU  Street, 


Hew  Cir<nUar$. 
CHICAQO. 


WEST-MARIENTHAL  INSTITUTE, 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Kinder(*^ten  Normal,  Junior,  Senior,  Post-GracU 
uate  Courses.    Reopened  September  28, 1908. 
Address, 

MRS.  E.  P.  WEST. 
1372  Granville  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Teacher's  Plan  fiook    learn  proofreadinq. 

▲  profession  that  offers  litemry  opportunity  with 
I)eruniar>-  profit  is  one  that  intelligent  people  d»> 
sire.  We,  the  on{;inal  proof rea<lln|:  school,  can 
preitan*  you  for  the  work  more  thoroughly  than  any 
other. 


and  Progress  Decord 

■PDeslgned  by  STANLEY  H.  HOLMES,     y 
Superintendent  of  Sehools,  Westfkld,  Biass. 

The  pages  of  this  book  consist  of  ruled  spaces 
to  be  filled  in  by  the  teacher,  designating 
"  Work  planned/*  **  Work  accomplished,"  etc. 

Price,  Paper,  30  Cents. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 

SPRINQFIBLD,  MASS. 

BAST  ORANQB.  NBW  JER5BY. 

Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet 

opened  her 

Kinitrgsrttn  Normal  Training:  Schooi, 

SBptemher  28,  19^3. 

ror  oircalars  address. 
MIM  Cmn  Webb  Peet, 


HOME  COKKESPONDENCE  SCBOOI^  PUIsMpfeliL 


SOZODONT 

THE    FAVORITE 

Tooth  Powder 

FOB  HALF  A  CENTURY. 
Finest  quality.  Patent  top  oaa. 

PREPARKO  BV 

HALL  &  RUCKEL.  NEW  YORK 


Two  Years'  Course. 

16  Washington  Street. 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 


YOUR  THEME 

if  you  are  writing  or  Hpeaking  on  any  educational 
subject,  is  probably  treated  by  an  ezi>ert  in  one  or 
nu>re  articles  in  the  bark  numbers  of 

EDUCATION 

now  in  Its  '24th  year.  Our  complete  card-index 
■akea  entire  contenU  available.  Send  us  your 
subject  and  we  can  name  and  furnish  volume  and 
nnmher  containing  discussion  of  the  same.  Single 
eopies  86  cts.  Subscription  price  $3.00  a  year.  The 
leading  monthly  magazine  of  secondary  education. 
Send  as  your  entire  periodical  list  for  quotation. 

The  Palmer  Co., 

so  Bromfleld  St., 

Boston,  JVf  a«is. 


DRURY' S  New  Ideal  DepUatory. 

Will  obliterate  all  objectionable  hairy  growths: 
30  cts.  per  ounce  lx)x  ;    by  mail  2  cts.  extra. 

170  Tremont,  cor.  Mason  St., 
Room  A.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Bradley  Water  Colors 

ARE  HAVING  AN  IMMENSE  SALE. 

Si;m»  for  ruii'E  Li«T. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,   MASS. 


t>catt  Institute.  ^  at  *'^^^^^  v- 

Department  of  Kinderi:artens. 

^  Normal  Course  of  two  years,  covering  the  theory  of  the  Kinder- 

4R  garten,  the  Gifts,  Occupations,  Stories  and  Games,  together  with 

^^^  practical  work  in  English,  drawing,  science,    music,    and    phyaioal 

culture ;  Mothers'  Course  ;  Nurses'  Course  ;  Special  (bourse. 

F.  B.  PRATT,  SecreUry. 
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<i  ndergarten  5u  ppl  ies 

Ve  are  the  Southwestern  distribu- 
ors  of  the  Milton  Bradley  Cora- 
>any's  Kindergarten  Supplies  and 
arrj'  a  complete  line  of  Kindergar- 
en  equipment.  Sopage  catalogue 
Eiailed  free  on  application. 

HOOVER  BROTHERS, 

•18  EAST  9th  STREET,  KANSAS  CITT,  HO. 


Do  you  know  why  wide- 
awake teachers  everywhere 
read  the^ThotoEra^^regularly? 

FOR  THREE  REASONS 


1st  JJecjHiot'  r>iott»i?r:ii»hy  i«  \ho  UwoM  uiu\  mosi  Suc- 
re ^-^  hi  1  oihioai  ir»ii:il  jiiu'liaiicr ;  anil,  in  Uu*  opinion 
of  tlic  bt'-it  I'lluojiiDr^,  is  ili>liiH'i|  to  revi^Iutionize 
the  .^I'iciH'o  of  tril ligation. 

2d  Hmnijic  t.li«f  •*  rinvio  Ki:a*"  i<  \he  only  pulilica- 
tion  in  tliu  nmuiry  tliat  folJnws  tlu;  developnient 
oi  iiiioto^rapljy  al(*n;r  i.Miiu*:itioua1  and  urtistic 
lines. 

3d  B(H*ause  the  beautiful  half-tone  pieturea  and  care- 
fully written  text  <»f  the  "Pno  n>  Kka''  tilled  with 
new  idi'UR  will  help  them  to  win  fame  and  fortune 
in  their  profe.vjiinn.  Why  not  join  the  army  of 
•*  Photo  Eka*'  reader?*,  and  heeouie  a  winner? 


Photo   Era   Publishing   Co.f 

15  CENTS  A  COPY  _  _,  _ 

$j.50  A  YEAR         Dcwcy  Square,  Boston. 


Kindergarten 

Supplies  e^  ^  e^ 


KINDERUARTESN  FIRNITURE,  KINDEROARTEN   BOOKS, 

AND 

GENERAL  KINDERCjARTEN  MATERIALS. 

We  ;ire  !M':i«I«iii:\rt»r.s  in  I  lie  N<»Mhwr.-tiTn  states  foroverylhiisL'  peilainini;  to  flic  Kinder- 
rrarten.  \V«-  u\>n  su]:i»!y  -lireii  ■  l^•ljliliu — and  all  k;i:ds  of  m:iT<  rial  Tor  i'c'ii^!r(U'ti'»n  work. 
A\>u  J  he  Hrailli-y  Stauilard  Water  C.^•l'>J•'^  and  Brnwirs  Fanioiis  rii-isins. 

Send  to  us  for  8(>.pn>ce  Kindergarten  Catalo$:ue  also 
Cataloj^ue  of  the  Pictures.  c^  J^  jt 

THOMAS  CHARLES  COMPANY, 

Northwestern  Ageate  for  MILTON  BRADLEY  CX).. 

258-260  Wabash  Avenue,  -  -  OWCkO^. 


Emergency  CaseFor  School! 


TUi  tel  of  i^fki  remddk«  ftnd  tpplLanceB   for  aooideola  nod 
nmgimmm  in  tfcbooA  is  ptii  tip  in  a  hajidwofD*  Leitli«r  eua. 

Tbe  ftitldfiff  Are  ioob  fts  oao  be  eaail;  imed  with  the  aid  of  iht  pblo  i 
e^tieit  djjtclJoiifl  wldeb  acoormpjicij  cibdi  cjumu 

Tbe  fottowlfig  it  m  liti  of  the  ooQUnta  :  Aromatic  Hpirita  of  AemioaiA^' 
Tootiiftdie  Drops,  Aboorbent  Q%um  B»adftgBt  BoUm  BsiidJige,  Linton  0«iix«^ 
B«i3id«g«t  i  oaiuMr  Abnorbeiil  CoUoo,  Stjptio  Ootloiif  PicHc  Acid  Onuxe^  || 
i!us€ii  Sftfetj  Floii  I  paoksge  Cooit  PUstori  Adliuslf^  Flmsteri  Lm'n  Rubber 
Adht^tirc  Pimm.  Prioe,  each,  |I.(K)i| 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 


SPRlNGFIELD^  MASS. 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

N«w  York.         ScMliiri,         Phfl^dfriphU,         AlUiinta.         S«ii  Ftmnell 


FEBRUARY,  1904.        TEN  CENTS  A  COPV 


I 


^ndergart^ 

Devoted   to 
Educationai  Literature  and  Kindergarten  Net 


SOME  FEBRUARY  TITLES. 


CfaiUfea'i  Pktura  aoJ  Picture  Books, 
wUb  Uit  of  Pictutea.        "        U^  N&m  AitiiQi«ld  %mi%h. 


SImpk  G»mDcatarJei  on  Froebefs  Molbcr  Fiaf . 
IIL  The  PUy  of  the  Ctrpeater,    *     By  M^yd  Una^ay. 

The  IClitdcf  gartcn  4s  si  Part  of 

iht  PiibtfC  School  System.         -        *        ti,  C.  fttoniMm* 


SuijrgfitUDQi  for  VaIcqUocs* 


By  Mttiy  HewelL 


Stories  fof  ObUdbreo* 


$Ofif  of  ttie  Sboctnakcr. 


Gj  Fmicei  R«  Jtet»t?i* 


KUITOKS 


Published  MoNTHLY-Excepi  juiy  and  Augosi-Bv, 

/lilton  Bradley  Co.  Springfield.Aass" 


^OL.  XfV.  No.  6. 


S^•00  kH^ 


BOOKS  ON  INATURE  STUD 

FOR  WINTER  MONTHS. 


For  Itmijeur  grndu^. 


Liiiag's  Life  of  a  liear*. 

Rcgal's  1  fur  Linie  Kt:^atr5.         -        - 

Spcar'5  i  and  Flowt*J5.  -  An  iilwiiitfniiiij  buUay* 

Ba56*^  Plant  Life.  -         Uj^sntui  ao  FI^uIb  and  Fiiiwiini, 

Base's  -A  ■  '  Jle.         -         *  for  Hi-^'ou^l  atwl  third  j^tmdes. 

Grid'>  Ci     ,        ol  Nature  for  Little  Folks-    For  i*mrlj  grades^. 

Warren's  From  ScpL  to  June  with  Nature     For  learlj  grmd^. 

Brawn's  Alice  and  Jonu         -         -        -        For  earlj  gnwle^. 

FOR  TEACHERS. 

ZiiXV^  Nalurr  Study  and  thtt  Child.  MeUioiiii,  kiMijiii«,  aucI  cocir«stf.  Clorh. 
GondalcS  A  few  Conrtn^on  Plants.        .  -        _        *        pjipur, 

Rick's  Natural  Histury  Object  Lcsscini.  atith. 


Paper, 
lioiirdii 

BoftrU^. 
Boftnli. 
Eumrdi. 


D.  C.  HEATH  6  CO. 


Publishers 


BOSTON. 


NEW  YORK, 


CHICAGO. 


LONDON. 


Frederick  Diehl 


SELLS  THE  BRADLEY  KJNDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 
IN  THE  SOUTHWEST.       >       j«       >       .^       > 
HE    IS    A    STAnUiNER,    PRIM  1 EK    AND    BINDER. 
HE  MAKES  DRAWING  MATERIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 

If  Voii  a'.tat  anything  in  Hi?  Klv.iit^nr.ir^^Vi  Line,  ^ud  I'tr  :i  fira^llry  CalaJofl 


I 


No.  210  West  Market  Street, 
LOUISVILLE,,  KY. 


W*'*'- 
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331 
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A  DVEBTI8EMENTB. 
MmUUt^  KIJrj>MMBAMTMK  MMTIMW  «9*m  mmmwrim^  AJ^rMMTMMMMMWTM. 

OUR    CLUB    RATBS! 

We     are    able  to    o£Fer   some   good    Bargains    in    clubbing 
KINDERGARTEN    REVIEW  with  other  Magazines. 

If  desired,  each  magazine  may  be  sent  to  a  different  address. 

The  Magazines  referred  to  below  are  as  follows : 

CUA&S  A.  CLASS  B. 


Itojnilar  ?2SJ^ 

Price.  Frtoe. 

Frank  I.eiilie'11  Popular  Monthly     11.00                5f ^?7  ^L^J'®"^*      '                 '  *l'^ 

^     .  „        .       .                                .  ^^                World's  Work     ....  3.00 

Good  Hounekeeping     .         .         .     1.00                Country  Life       ....  3.00 

Woman '•  Home  Companion         .     1.00                Current  Literature                         .  3.00 

The  Coi»rnoi>olitan                         .     1 .00                 Lippincott*8  Magazine  2.50 

Peamon'H  Magazine     .                  .1.00                Art  Interchange                             .  4.00 

National  Magazine      .         .         .1.00                The  Independent  (weekly)           .  2.00 

*                                                             Outing         .....  3.00 

Etude 1.50 

Journal  of  Education  .                  .  2.00 

School  Journal     ....  3.00 


SPECIAL  CLUB  PRICES. 

Re^ruUr  Ctab 

Price.  Priee. 

KInderKarten  lioviftw  ami  Hiircemi $2.00  $1.80 

Rlndflricarteii  Keview  and  HiircosN  and  any  one  Magazine  in  ClaM  A 3.00  2.30 

Kindergarten  Kevlew  and  SiircofH  and  any  two  Maf^zineH  in  (-laNfi  A        .        .        .        .          4.00  2.80 

Kindergarten  Review  and  Hiirvewi  and  any  one  Magazine  in  ClasM  B ft.OO  3.30 

Kintlerfcarten  Review  and  HiirceMi  and  any  two  Magazines  in  Class  H        ....          8.00  4.80 

Kindoricarten  Review  and  Hui'cess  and  any  three  Matcazinen  in  (Mass  Jt     .       .       .       .         11.00  OJO- 

Klndericarten  Review  and  any  one  Mapizine  of  ClasH  A  and  one  of  Class  K  and  Success,      6.00  3.80 

Klnderirartcn  Rifvlnw  and  any  two  Magazines  of  Class  A  and  one  of  Class  K  and  Success,    7.00  4.30- 

Kindergarten  Review  and  any  three  Mai^zines  of  Class  A  and  one  of  Class  R  and  Success,  8.00  4.80 

KindergurUin  Review  and  any  one  Mapizlne  of  (Mass  A  and  two  of  CIahh  H  and  Success,     9.00  6.30 

Kindergarten  Review  and  any  two  Magazines  of  Class  A  and  two  of  Class  R  and  Success,  10.00  5.8^ 

KlndergarUm  Review  and  any  three  Magnzlnes  of  Class  A  and  two  of  Class  K  and  Success,  11.00  6.30- 

Klndergarten  Review  and  any  one  Magazine  of  Class  A  and  three  of  Class  Rand  Success.  12.00  6.80 

Kindergarten  Review  and  any  two  Magazines  of  Class  A  and  three  of  ClasM  R  and  Success,  13.00  7J3iy 

Klndergart<*n  Review  and  any  three  Magazines  of  Class  A  and  three  of  Class  R  and  Success,  14.00  7.80 

Kindergarten  Review  and  American  Roy 2.00  1.60^ 

These  offers  expire  September  25,  1904. 

The  prices  given  are  for  one  year  and  no  subscriptions  can 

be  received  for  less  than  that  time  at  these  reduced  rates.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  designate  the  month  when  each  subscription  is 
to  begin. 

MILTON   BRADLEY  CO.,  """K"' 


ADVEBTiaEMXNTa. 
MmUUm  KIJTM^MMBABTMK  MBTIMW  whm^  mntwrim^  AJ>rMItTiamMMNT». 


■  imminmiimiiimiiiimiiiiiim  imiiiiiniiii 

HELPS  FOR  THE  C3ELEBRATION  OF 

WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 

Bxercises  for  l^asliliis^toii*^  Birtliday. 

Compiled  by  Warren  Wiiithrop.  Price,  25  cents.  Among  the  exercises  con- 
tained in  the  books  are  the  following:  The  Continental  Congrvss,  Our  Union, 
Historical  Exercise,  Daughters  of  the  Regiment  Drill,  Pilgrim  Play,  Liberty's 
Call,  Washington's  Life,  etc.,  etc. 

Exercises  on  tlie  American  Flag:. 

Compiled  by  Warren  Winthrop.  Price,  20  cents.  All  of  these  exercises  are 
appropriate  for  the  celebration  of  W^ashington's  Birthday. 

Hoiw  to  Celebrate  l^asliing^ton's  Birtliday, 

And  other  special  days,  by  Professor  John  A.  Shedd  and  others.    Price,  25  cents. 

Scboolroom  Exercises  for  Wasliing^ton's  Birtliday. 

By  Ella  M.  Powers.  Paper.  Price,  20  cents.  A  charming  collection  of 
Recitations,  Dialogues,  and  Exercises  for  the  celebration  of  Washington's 
Birthday. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 

29  A  Beacon  St*^  Boston* 


;  WINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

We  have  unequaled  facilities  for  pladog  teachers  In 
every  part  of  the  country. 
;  WM.  F.  jARVis.  29  A  BEACON  ST.,  BOSTON.  alvin  f.  pease,  t 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinmiimii 


PROR«>TI 
FAIRI 
COURTEOUS  1  ; 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE  RECORD. 

A  professional  bimonthly  publication  of  Teachers  Collei^.  Columbia  University,  devoted  to  the 
practical  problems  of  elemontary  and  secondary  education  and  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

Circulates  among  professional  educators  throughout  America  and  in  Great  Britain. 

Outlines  College  and  Cniversity  methods  of  training  teachers  and  courses  of  study  in  Kducation, 
Psychology,  Child  Study,  Nature  Study,  Geography ,  Biology,  Cliemistry  an«i  Physics,  Language  and 
Literature,  Manual  Training,  etc.  A  number  uf  cities  have  included  these  outlines  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
their  systems  of  education. 

Published  by  the  Columbia  University  Press,  New  York.  I*rice  $1.00  per  year,  or  30  cents  a  copy. 
Tables  of  Contents  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College. 


YOUR  THEME 

if  you  are  writing  or  speaking  on  any  educational 
■abject,  is  probably  treated  by  an  expert  in  one  or 
more  articles  in  the  back  numbers  of 

EDUCATION 

DOW  in  its  24th  year.  Our  complete  card-index 
■aket  entire  contents  available.  Send  us  your 
■abject  and  we  can  name  and  furnish  Tolome  and 
namber  containing  discussion  of  the  same.  Single 
eopiM  as  eta.  Subscription  price  $3.00  a  year.  The 
leading  monthly  magazine  of  secondary  education. 
Send  OS  your  entire  periodical  list  for  quotation. 

THe  Palmer  Co., 

so  Bromffleld  St., 

Boston,  JVf  ass. 


50    YEARS* 
EKPERIE1HCE 


TRADE  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  4c. 
Anyone  sending  a  sicetcb  and  description  may 
qolcklT  ascertain  our  opinion  free  wtietber  an 
inrentlon  Is  probably  patentable.    Communlea. 


tlons 
sent  free. 


on  Patents 


itlon  Is  probably  patentable.    O 
strictly  confldentlal7HANDB00K 
Tree.  Oldest  agency  for  securing 
ents  taken  tbrouirh  Munn  &  < 
.. .  U  noCfee,  without  cbanre.  In  the 

Scleniific  Jlmerkam 


Sency  for  secunnffpatenta. 
rouirh  Munn  &  Co.  reoelT* 


A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly. 


Iisrffest  dp* 
Terms.  9S  a 


eolation  of  any  sclentlflo  JnumaL  .  .    ^ 

ear :  four  months,  fL  Sold  bjrail  newsdealenL 

&  Co '•'■'•*^' Mew  York 

Oflloe,  8K  F  8t«  Washington,  Dw  G. 


Branch 
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ADVSBTiaXMXKTB. 

m 

MmUi^m  KIKJ^MR^AMTMN  MMTIMW  «9*m  mnawmrimg  AJ>rMBri8JBMBirTM. 


SONGS   FOR  CHILDREN 


Puft-iMid 

Action  Songs  from  Over  the  Sea  .30 

By  Violette  £.  Scharff 
Character  and  Action  Songs  .50 

By  Silas  Q.  Pratt 
A  Dozen  and  Two  Klnderic»rten  Songs  .35 

By  Louise  P.  Warner 
Polk-Songs  and  other  Songs  for  Children    2.00 

Jane  Byrd  RadclifTe  Whitehead  (Bditor) 
Kindergarten  Chimes  1.00 


By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
UttleSongsforUt  '    " 

Bv  ^ 
Motion  Sonffs  for  the  Schoolroom 


i  5ongs  for  Little  Singers 
'  W.  T.  Giffc 


.25 
.25 


Povt-psid 
Sixty  Songs  from  **  Mother  Ooose*s 

JuMlee.'*    ByL.  E.  Orth  $1.00 

Song  Echoes  from  Child-land  2.00 

By  Harriet  S.  Jenks  and  Mabel  Rust 
Songs  and  Qames  for  Little  Ones  2.00 

By  Gertrude  Walker  and  Harriet  8.  Jenka 
Children's  School  Songs  .33 

ByJ.C.Macy 
Songs  of  Nature  .60 

By  Gertrude  A.  Walker  and  Blixabeth  L. 
Walker 
Songs  of  Sunshine  .75 

By  Eliiabeth  N.  Bmeraoo  and  Mabel  E.  Clarke 
Stories  In  Song  .75 

By  Elizabeth  N.  Emerson  and  K.  L.  Brown 
Thirty  Songs  for  Children  .  50 

Heinrich  Kiehl  (Editor) 


By  Mrs.  Q.  N.  Bordman 
Posies  from  a  Child 's  Garden  of  Verses         1 .00 

By  WUIiam  Arms  Fisher 
Rounds.  Carols,  and  Songs  1 .00 

By  Margaret  Gushing  Osgood 
Our  catalog  of  Chi  Idren'i  School  Songs,  Rounds,  Carols,  Home  Songs,  Kindergarten  Songs,  mailed  free  on  request 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY.  Dept.  S..  BOSTON.  MASS. 

A—    CHAS.  H.  DITSON  «.  CO.  New  York         J.  E.  DITSON  «.  CO.,  PhU«deIphla 


Steiger's  Xindergarten  Material, 

Most  coinprobonsivo  ftSKortnierit.  Discounts  proportionute  to  orders. 

Send  for  our  CatalOfj^iK'^  and  ICstiiiiate  before  orderiiifir  elsewhf^re. 

In  addition  to  our  regular  nmteriul,  we  also  carry  a  full  line  of 

Raffia,  Reed  and  other  Basketry  Material, 

Zinc  Cjeomotric  Forms  for  SuiHl-)Ioiildiiii?^(1iAi*ts  for  Nature  Study  and  Object  Teaeliiiig^ 

SteigerN  Elenioiitary  Sewing:  on  MiikHu  and  India  Linen  for  Sewing  Classes  4^ 

Books  for  tlic  Study  of  more  tlian  200  fjamguages. 

E.   Steiger  &  Con^pany, 

p.  o.  Box  190ft.  25  Park  Place, 

Telephone:  *Z3*iO  t-wrtlaiidt.  Nq'W   'YoA 
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A  DVERTlSEMENTa. 


MmntUn  KINJiBRBAJtTBN  MMVIMW  «9*m  mnB^mring  AI>rMnTl8KMKNTa. 


Advising  with  a 
Building  Committee. 

What  superintCDdent  or  principal, 
when  called  upon  to  adyise  with  a 
building  committee  in  the  selection 
of  a  school  house  plan,  has  not  felt 


his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  schoolhouse  ? 


SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE, 

By  £dmund  M.  Wheelwright,  admirably  supplies  this  want.  It  is  specially 
written  for  use  as  a  reference  work,  by  superintendents,  principals,  architects, 
and  building  committees.  Erery  essential  of  schoolhouse  construction  is 
considered. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

The  book  contains  350  pages,  is  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  10^  by  7^ 
inches  in  size.  As  a  special  inducement,  we  will  send  the  book,  carriage  pre- 
paid, and  the  School  Board  Journal,  for  one  year,  for  95. 

WM.  GEO.  BRUCE,  Publisher, 


63  Fifth  Ave, 
NEV  YORK  CITY. 


2^0- H  Montgomery  Bldgt 
MILWAUKEE*  WIS. 


^m  tt^flntiT  GhaoC  Woflif  o«LV.  ^ 
I>E5!«WIW4  rt  SPCCIALTV- 


StUcate  and  Slate  Blackboards. 

Send  for  prices  before  placing  your  ordert. 
Try  us  on  your  next  order  ?    Also  on  Silicate 
goods  in  an  its  forms.    Wonderful  in  priot, 
wonderful  in  make  and  durability. 
Muafadwtd  oaly  ky  tbs 

N.  Y.  SDLICATE  BOOK  SLATE  QXk. 

Cor.  Vesey  and  Church  Sts.,         NBW  YORK. 


The  teaching  of  NATURE  STUDY  can  be  made  vastly  more  interesting  and 
instractiye  with  the  aid  of 

COLOfiED  CfiAYONS 

The  study  of  plant  life,  the  trees  and  flowers,  as  well  as  the  animal  kingdom,  is  made  doubly 
attractive  by  the  use  of  color. 

The  Dixon  Company  are  making  these  Colored  Crayons  either  with  or  without  wax,  so  that  they 
can  be  used  either  dry  or  wet  as  desired.  Many  of  these  shades  are  entirely  new.  Carmine  Red, 
Dark  Blue,  Light  Blue,  Sky  Blue,  Dark  Green,  Olive  Green,  Yellow,  Orange,  Violet,  Vandyke  Brown, 
Brown,  Terra  Cotta,  Sepia,  Pink,  "IVhiteand  Black. 

A  sample  box  containing  six  of  these  colors  will  be  sent  any  teacher  who  is  interested  in  theae 
tilings.    Please  mention  this  publication  and  state  the  colors  desired. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY, 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


A  DVEHTiaEMENTa. 


MmUUn  XHrnXMOABTEir  MBTIBW  whmm  anBwrino  AJ^TBBTIBBUBNVB, 

Practical  and  Artistic  Basketry  a^SS^IKS^Sf^'^ 

BY  LAURA  ROLLINS  TINSLEY 

Basketry  and  Raflia  Work  is  now  a  part  of  the  New  Course  of  Study  of  the  Schools  of 
Greater  New  York  and  many  other  cities.  This  is  the  only  book  published  which  will 
meet  the  re<iuirement8  of  school  use.  The  work  is  profusely  illustrated  with  drawings 
and  photographs  of  baskets. 

COBIXeMXS. 
1.    Introduction  2.    Basket rv  in  the  Public  Schools  3.    Material— Imported  and  Native 

4.    Rattan  Worlc.  5.    rommon  Willow  Twi(::s.  6.    Articles  Made  from  Raffia 

7.  Combination  of  Rattan  and  Raffia  8.  How  to  Make  Baskets  and  other  Articles  from  Native  Material 
9.    The  Work  Carefully  Graded  for  Public  Schools  10.    Coloring 

Cloth,  12mo.  Frice,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  10c. 

Kelloffir's  Teachers*  Catalog,  describing  GOO  books  on  Methods  of  Teaching,  School  Management* 
Pedagofry  and  Supplementary  Readine,  smm  upon  apidication. 

Kelln|(gr*s  New  Entertainment  Cataloipue,  just  ready,  listing  700  Best  Dialogs  and  Recitations, 
Special  Day  Books,  School  Plays,  etc.,  sent  free. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York 

THE    PHILADELPHIA    HEADQUARTERS^ 

FOm  ALL  THK 

BRADLEY  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 

Is  found  at  the  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Race  streets.  We  can  furnish  anything  listed  in  the  Bradley  Catft- 
logues  and  will  send  these  catalogues  to  any  address  on  application.  We  also  keep  the  Kindergarten  Reri^v 
on  pale.  We  are  Stationers.  Booksellers,  Publishers,  Blavikbook  Manufacturert,  Printers,  Lithographer!, 
and  Engravers.    For  any  information  regarding  Kindergarten  Matters  call  or  write. 

KRIBMD0'  BOOK    A00OCIAXIO3C.   JOHM    COMITY,  SnperlnteiMleMC. 


The  elevation  of  Geography  to  the  place  it  ought  to  hold  in 
the  school  curriculum,  is  a  matter  of  vital  moment.— GJ^/IT/^. 

TAe  JOURNAL 

of  GEOGRAPHY 

An    iUustrated  mai;azint'  devoted  to  the  interests  of  teachers  of  geography  iu  elementary^ 

secondary^  and  normal  schools. 

THE    JOURNAL    OF   GEOCIRAPHY     IS   AN     ILLUSTRATED    MAGAZINE 

DEVOTED   TO   THE    ADVANCEMENT   OK    GEOGRAPHIC     EDUCATION 

It  is  IXDISPKNSABLE  to  teachers  of  geography 

It  stands  for  PROGRESS  Each  issue  is  USABLE 

INDORSED  EVERYWHERE  by  usage 

The  only  geographical  magazine   for   TEACHERS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

Its  field  includes  all  grades  of  work 

SEXD  FOR  A  SAMPLE  COPY 


The  JOURNAI,  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

Room  560,  160  Adams  Street, Chicag^o,  Ills. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UmntUn  KIN1>BBQAMTBK  MBTIBW  wJUn  un^wering  AJ^TBKriaMMMNTa. 


OVERFLOWING  WITH  HINTS  TO  KINDERGARTNERS. 

Florexcb,  Mash.,  October  18,  1902. 
The  Educational  Publish ino  Ck>.,  Boston. 
Dear  Sirs:— 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  book,  '*  When  We  First 
Go  to  School/*  written  by  M.  Helen  Beckwith.  which 
pleases  me  so  much  that  I  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  as 
great  a  boon  to  Kindergarten  teachers  as  to  primary 
teachers. 

From  coyer  to  cover  the  book  is  full  of  help  and 
inspiration.  The  subjects  for  each  month  of  the 
school  rear,  as  set  forth  by  Miss  Beckwith.  are 
especially  appropriate  and  pleasing,  and  her  illus- 
tration of  these  subjects  contain  many  suggestions 
which  will  be  seirea  upon  with  loy  by  the  insatiable 
Kindergarten  and  made  points  of  departure  for 
many  a  delightful  morning's  work,  play  and  talk. 

The  stories,  one  for  each  month,  are  delightful, 
and  the  reference  made  to  other  stories  ana  songs 
likely  to  prove  helpful  in  illustrating  the  subjecn, 
will  oe  appreciated  by  all  Kindergartners.I  feel  sure. 

Hoping  that  this  little  book  may  speedily  find 
its  way  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  many  Kinder- 
gartners,  X  am  Yours  cordially, 

Florence  Kindergarten.       Frances  M.  Damon. 

Book  I.    Teaobera'  Guide  Seriea. 

**  WEcn  Fitst  Wc  Go  to  School/' 

By  M.  HELEN  BECKWITH,  Author  of  'Mn  MythUnd/' 
It  is  by  a  practical  teacher,  and  full  to  overflowing  with  hints,  suggestions,  stories  and  devices 
for  BvEmT  month  in  the  year. 

Fnliy  Ulastrated.    Clotb.    iMmo.    Price,  50  cents, 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  ODMPANY, 
50  Bromfidd  Stieet,  Boftoo. 

<3  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yotk.  228  Wabuh  Avenue,  Chicago.  809  Market  Street,  San  PrandMO. 
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an  agency  that  recommends 

TR  AIHF  n  ^i^^^i^f^f^^  teachers  are  in  growing  demand.    A  few  jears  ago  they  were 


employed  only  in  private  schools.    Now  most  cities  and  large  villages  have 

kindergarten  departments,  and  some  states,  like  New  York,  make  special  provision  for 
them  in  the  school  law.  Naturally  more  is  required  of  kindergarten  teachers  than  of  those 
in  the  primary  or  intermediate  grades.  The  personal  element  is  predominant ;  the  kinder- 
garten teacher  mxist  be  fond  of  children,  attractive  to  them,  in  sympathy  with  them,  en- 
thusiastic in  her  work.  The  ten-  1^  ||inC  DO  A  RTC II  qualifications  and  to  be  willing 
dency  is  to  look  f or  exceptiouAl  IKIHUCIlUHIi  |  CH  to  |>ay  corresponding  salaries. 
Not  seldom  we  are  asked  to  furnish  a  kindergarten  teacher  who  is  a  college  graduate  or 
can  show  corresponding  evidence  of  culture,  who  yet  prefers  to  deal  with  the  little  )ieople. 
We  can  do  well  by  those  who  are  prepared  to  do  superior  work :  we  have  offered  $1,600  to  a 
kindergarten  teacher  to  conduct  model  classes  in  a  normal  college,  and  then  could  not  se- 
cure her,  as  the  school  where  she  was,  raised  her  salary  to  keep  her.  There  is  a  future  for 
kindergartners  if  they  are  properly  trained,  have  the  right  qualifications,  Tr  A  niJC  DO 
and  take  the  right  steps  through  an  agency  to  meet  those  who  want  the  best  I  CMUIIC  lid 

THE     SCHOOL^     BUUUETIIN     AQEINCY 

C    W.    BA.RDBBIN,    Syraeu«e,    INe^w    York 

t>ratt  Institute,  at   at  *^«<^^^  v- 

Department  of  Kinders^artens. 

^  Normal  Course  of  two  years,  coverinfi^  the  theory  of  the  Kinder- 

^^mg  garten,  the  Gifts,  Occupations,  Stories  and  Games,  together  with 

'^^  practical  work  in  English,  drawing,  science,    music,    and   physical 

culture  ;  Mothers'  Course  ;  Nurses'  Course  ;  Special  Course. 

F.  B.  PRATT,  Secretary. 
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iheDRAIN  WORKERS 
iTONIi 


HORSFORD'S 
ACID    PHOSPHATE, 

Re^ts  and  strengthens  the  tired  and 
confused  brain,  inducer  good  appe- 
ti:ef  perfect  digestion  and  restful 
st cep.     It  i 3  the  most  Hou Hsh I ngt 

Strengthening  and  Invigora- 
ting tonic  known. 


FRANKLIN'S 

Dra\dng  Crayons 

Are  made  of  the  finest  materials, 
bright,  clear  colors,  and  will  do  gTOod 
practical  work. 

Rainbow 

Colors. 

72-X— 3|4in.long, 
5-16  in.  diameter. 

72>i — The  seven 
colors,  one- half  inch 
longer. 

We  have  the  same 
crayons  in  a  round 
wood  box,  also  in 
bulk  in  yi  gross 
boxes.  Catalogue 
and  sample  free  to 
Teachers. 

FRANKLIN  CRAYON  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  Art  of  Developing 

The  Musical  Side  of  Child-Nature. 


The  Fahxhild-Shemuin  Course  of  Trateinl  for  Mothers,  Ktadergartners,  and  Teachers. 


77/t'  onh/  Musical  Sf/.^tem  which  deals  with  the  very  htujinninys  of  the  Music  Sense, 

Dr.  Percy  Goetschius  writes:  **  Your  object — a  most  important  one — ^to  stim- 
ulate the  creative  faculty  at  the  earliest  possible  age  and  to  make  musical 
symbols  constitute  living:  thins:s»  and  the  methods  you  use  in  gaining  this  object, 
seem  to  me  to  be  excellent.     Miiy  success  be  yours." 

Mothers'  Course,  Kindergartners'  Course,  Music  Teachers'  Course;  also 
NORMAL  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  who  wish  to  form  MOTHERS' 
CLASSES  and  to  train  KINDERQARTNERS  and  MUSIC  TEACHERS. 

Circulars  and  terms  on  application.     Correspondence  invited. 

MRS.  DAISY  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN. 
22J  Irvins:  Avenue,  ...  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Kindergarten  Review 


VOL.  XIV.         SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  FEBRUARY,  1904. 


No.  6. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  AS  A  PART   OF  THE   PUBLIC 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


Bt  H.  C.  Morrison,  Supbrintbmdbnt  of  Public  Schools,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


'THE  incorporation  of  the  kinder- 
garten in  the  city  public  school 
system,  which  has  already  been  some- 
what widely  effected,  is  typical  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  American  sys- 
tem of  education  has  grown  up  and 
seems  destined  still  to  develop.  Our 
present  plan  of  education  is  the  out- 
growth of  a  process  of  evolution 
in  which  elements  varying  greatly 
among  themselves  in  purpose,  meth- 
od, means  of  support,  and  in  many 
other  ways,  have  gradually  been  ad- 
justing themselves  each  to  the  other 
in  the  direction  of  a  complete  system, 
properly  national  in  its  scope. 

The  college  was  in  its  inception  de- 
signed chiefly  for  the  education  of 
young  men  destined  for  the  minis- 
try, and,  though  that  particular  pur- 
pose has  long  been  forgotten,  it  is  only 
within  recent  vears  that  it  has  come 


to  be  felt  that  college  training  is  as 
essential  to  fullness  of  service  in  all 
the  walks  of  life  as  in  the  learned 
professions.  Only  a  few  years  since, 
the  idea  of  sending  to  college  a  boy 
who  looked  forward  to  a  business 
career  was  almost  universally  scouted 
as  impractical,  one  which  only  the 
wealthy  could  afford  to  cherish,  and 
that  as  a  lu^m^. 

The  public  elementary  school,  the 
"conMnon  school"  of  popular  par- 
lance, on  the  other  hand,  was  in  its 
inception,  as  it  has  been  in  its  later 
history,  inclusive  in  its  purpose, 
whereas  the  college  was  selective.  The 
common  school  has  always  rested  its 
excuse  for  being  upon  the  belief  that, 
while  an  illiterate  people  can  be  gov- 
erned, only  a  people  universally 
schooled  in  the  elements  of  learning 
can  govern  themselves.      The  public 
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high  school,  though  it  has  finally  been 
everywhere  accepted  as  a  part  of  the 
piihlic  school  system,  has  not  had  his- 
torically a  basis  in  a  definitely  felt 
purpose  such  as  has  characterized 
both  common  school  and  college.  It 
is  rather  a  compromise  between  the 
college  preparatory  school  and  the  so- 
called  people's  college,  an  institution 
intended  to  bring  higher  education 
into  direct  relationship  to  the  com- 
mon school.  Its  statutory  recogni- 
tion has  almost  always  been  based  on 
the  notion  of  a  public  beneficence, 
which  would  give  every  child  who 
would  accept  it  a  fair  start  in  life. 
Comparatively  recent  legislation  in 
some  of  the  states  has  made  it  com- 
pulsory upon  municipalities  to  main- 
tain higli  schools  capable  of  prepar- 
ing for  college,  and  coincidently  there 
has  como  a  notable  broadening  of  the 
opportunities  for  entrance  to  college 
in  the  shape  of  modified  entrance  re- 
quirements. 

Thus  recent  developments  point  to 
a  popular  recognition  of  both  the 
essential  oneness  of  the  whole  course 
of  education  and  the  national  interest 
that  the  way  upward  should  be  edu- 
cationally clear  for  all  capable  boys 
and  girls.  And  so  the  kindergarten, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  scheme  of  public  educa- 
tion, must,  it  would  seem,  show  that 
its  course  of  training  possesses  ele- 
ments w^hich  make  it  a  desirable  pre- 
liminary to  the  processes  already  ex- 
isting. Wherever  and  whenever  it 
does  become  such  an  integral  part,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  origi- 
nal general  metliods  will  undergo 
some  modifications  in  the  course  of 


adjustment  and  in  turn  commit  some 
leavening  to  the  upper  processes 
themselves. 

Probably  the  most  obvious  advan- 
tage in  maintaining  a  kindergarten  as 
an  accepted  preliminary  to  the  pri- 
mary school  is  to  be  seen  in  the  con- 
necting link  thus  furnished  between 
the  earlier  home  life  of  the  child  and 
his  more  distinct  after  school  life. 

However  necessary  at  bottom  any 
sharply  drawTi  line  between  the  home 
life  and  the  school  life  of  the  child 
may  be,  it  still  remains  true  that  in 
passing  from  the  free,  strongly  affec- 
tional  life  of  the  home  to  the  re- 
strained and  comparatively  imper- 
sonal relations  of  the  primary  school, 
the  child  undergoes  an  abrupt  change 
in  all  his  established  adjustments 
which  can  be  of  little  good  to  him  and 
which  may  work  much  harm  at  home. 
He  usually  has  had  a  wide  opportu- 
nity for  free  play  and  unrestrained, 
oftentimes  largely  undirected,  devel- 
opment ;  he  has  become  habituated  to 
a  regime  in  which  the  environing  life 
is  ordered  with  reference  to  his  indi- 
vidual good  and  his  comfort,  and  is 
strongly  colored  by  the  affection  in 
which  he  is  held.  Especially  in  these 
days  of  small  families  he  has  usually 
become  very  much  of  an  egoist;  he 
has  hardly  learned  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  subordinating  himself  to 
the  concerns  of  a  group  of  others  like 
himself. 

On  entering  a  primary  school  he 
is  suddenly  dropped  into  the  restraint 
of  a  school  seat  and  desk  for  from 
three  to  five  hours  a  day  in  a  group 
of  twenty,   thirty,   even  fifty  others 
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like  himself.  However  well  fitted 
for  her  calling  his  teacher  may  be,  she 
is  compelled  to  be  chiefly  interested 
in  in  forcing  such  arbitrary  good  or- 
der as  is  necessary  to  the  main  point 
in  view,  namely,  instruction  in  read- 
ing and  other  primary  work.  The 
change  for  the  little  fellow  of  five  or 
six  is  cruelly  abrupt,  and  it  is  no  won- 
der that  such  a  primary  room  is  often 
the  scene  of  wailing  and  lamentation 
for  the  fir!=t  week  or  two  of  the  fall 
term.  The  important  point,  I  sup- 
pose, is  that,  when  the  little  homesick 
ones  have  forgotten  their  troubles, 
they  may  well  have  done  so  at  the  cost 
of  the  beginnings  of  a  wrong  attitude 
toward  school,  their  school  fellows 
and  teachers,  and  the  beginnings  laid 
down  of  a  contentious,  selfish  outlook 
ii]>on  life. 

Suppose  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture shows  a  kindergarten  circle  in 
which  the  children  have  begim,  say 
two  years  earlier.  There  the  situa- 
tion is  more  like  that  of  a  well  ordered 
large  family  of  children.  Conven- 
tional good  order  is  still  one  of  the 
main  ends  in  view,  but  rather  as  an 
end  to  be  attained  through  gradual 
development  than  as  an  initial  re- 
quirement. The  principle  is  recog- 
nized that  obedience  and  social  order 
are  things  profoundly  important,  but 
that  to  l)e  lasting  they  must  be  taught 
rather  than  exacted.  The  attitude  of 
a  child  toward  these  things  at  first 
may  well  be  that  of  the  little  fellow 
who,  upon  being  censured  for  fre- 
quent departures  from  the  truth, 
pathetically  inquired,  *'What  is  truf  ?'' 

Again,  in  the  case  of  our  kinder- 
garten, if  the  authorities  have  found 


it  worth  while  and  possible  to  have  a 
kindergarten,  the  chances  are  good 
that  they  have  been  able  to  provide 
twice  as  many  teachers  as  they  would 
have  given  a  primary  school  of  the 
same  number  of  children.  Curiously 
enough,  parents  who  have  three  or 
four  children  of  their  own  to  manage 
are  better  able  to  see  the  need  of 
]i]enty  of  teachers  for  the  kindergar- 
ten, the  likeness  of  which  to  home  con- 
ditions they  perceive,  although  doubt- 
ful of  the  necessity  of  an  equivalent 
number  for  the  primary  school.  That 
means  that  the  kindergartner  has  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  search  out  and 
know  evety  child,  and,  knowing  him, 
to  help  him  to  imderstand  his  chang- 
ing relation  to  the  world  of  children 
and  grown  people  in  which  he  lives, 
rather  than  compel  him  to  find  out 
as  best  he  may. 

Finally,  the  kindergartner,  if  she 
is  a  good  kindergartner,  'lives  with 
her  children"  first  and  leaves  kinder- 
garten work  tt)  the  plane  of  matters 
of  secondary  consideration.  She  has 
not  that  insistent  requirement  of  in- 
struction which,  as  schools  exist,  must 
be  an  ever  present  dominant  interest 
of  the  primary  teacher. 

In  short,  the  transition  from  home 
to  school  through  the  kindergarten,  if 
conditions  are  right,  becomes  an  easy, 
a  natural  development,  rather  than 
an  abrupt,  forced  change.  It  means 
a  right  beginning  to  the  process  of 
socialization,  starting  the  child  right 
in  his  feelings  toward  teachers  and 
fellow  pupils  and  leaving  this  thing 
less  to  chance. 

A  somewhat  special  set  of  problems 
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confronts  us  at  different  stages  in  the 
schooling  of  the  children  of  the 
streets, — the  waifs  at  four  or  five  and 
the  truants  and  juvenile  criminals 
later  on.  In  the  case  of  these  chil- 
dren, the  kindergarten  means  the 
nearest  equivalent  of  home  education 
which  comes  within  their  experience. 
It  is  a  pity  that  they  cannot  continue 
to  receive  kindergarten  treatment  for 
several  years  instead  of  one  or  two. 
Many  a  recruit  to  the  dependent  and 
delinquent  classes  later  on  would  be 
saved  if  they  could  have  such  treat- 
ment. But  much  is  gained  by  start- 
ing them  right,  by  furnishing  this 
base  line — poor  equivalent  for  a  real 
home  as  it  may  be — of  an  experience 
where  there  is  light  and  warmth  and 
cleanliness  and  humanity.  To  such 
children  as  these  the  public  school 
kindergarten  must  stand  mainly  as  a 
revelation  of  the  above  named  bless- 
ings rather  than  as  the  adapting 
process  which  it  is  to  the  child  of  re- 
spectable and  competent  homes. 

It  is  difficult  to  fasten  upon  results 
in  education  which  can  Ik?  unmistak- 
ably assigned  to  this  oause  or  that 
one.  The  child  subject  of  observa- 
tion is  too  variable  and  there  are  too 
many  unaccountable  factors  in  child 
nature.  Evidence,  however,  may  be 
accepted  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  have 
had  occasion  of  late  to  uote  that  in 
the  cases  of  the  majority  of  young 
boys  who  show  tendencies  toward  un- 
desirable prominence  in  police  cir- 
cles, the  verdict  nearly  always  is:  ^'A 
good  boy  in  school."  That  may  or 
may  not  have  a  direct  or  indirect  con- 
nection with  an  early  kindergarten 
experience,  or  with  the  influence  of 


the  kindergarten  upon  the  child 
group  to  which  the  boys  belong,  but 
it  does  witness  to  the  things  for  which 
the  kindergarten  stands.  More  tan- 
gibly, we  do  know  that,  whereas  the 
children  of  incompetent  homes  for- 
merly came  to  the  primary  schools  in 
all  stages  of  bodily  uncleanness  and 
neglect,  they  are  now  sought  out,  and, 
for  at  least  those  early  months  that 
they  are  under  kindergarten  carey 
they  become  transformed  to  cleanli- 
ness both  of  body  and  raiment.  The 
tendency  is  to  continue  so. 

The  kindergarten  as  a  part  of  the 
school  system  has  at  least  two  impor- 
tant advantages  to  the  administration 
of  the  public  school  interests. 

A  well  ordered  kindergarten  makes 
possible  an  easier  and  more  natural 
solution  of  the  profoundly  important 
])robloni  of  the  relation  of  home 
and  school.  I  suppose  that  most 
su]»erin1endeiils  soon  come  to  feel  that 
this  represents  to  them  one  of  their 
most  elusive  general  problems  of  ad- 
ministration. There  is  doubtless  no 
n^ally  sufficient  reason  why  parents 
should  not  visit  school  more  than  they 
do,  but  the  fact  is  that  they  visit  less 
and  loss  as  a  child  goes  on  through 
tlic  g^ade^i.  Perhaps  tradition  is 
against  it,  as  well  as  lack  of  interest 
<»r  inconvenience.  Certain  it  is  that 
in  many  cases  where  parents  would 
naturally  fall  into  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing and  keeping  in  touch  with  school 
and  teacher,  they  do  not  because  of  a 
sort  of  traditional  awkwardness  and 
diffidence  they  feel  about  doing  so. 
On  the  other  side,  the  more  important 
side,  the  grade  teacher  seldom  visits 
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the  homes  of  her  pupils  except  those 
with  which  she  already  has  social  re- 
lations. She  has  little  time  for  sys- 
tematic visiting,  and  tradition  says 
that  this  is  no  part  of  the  duty  for 
which  she  is  paid,  anyvvay. 

With  the  kindergarten  at  the  be- 
ginning of  things,  the  initial  under- 
standing between  home  and  school  is 
more  easily  established. 

First  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  A 
mother  brings  her  child  to  the  kinder- 
garten on  the  first  day  of  the  fall 
term.  She  finds  there  several  others 
like  herself,  all  of  them  conscious  that 
what  they  see  about  them  is  not  alto- 
gether imlike  the  home  life.  Subse- 
quent experience  shows  that  she  comes 
again  and  comes  often.  I  have  known 
a  single  kindergarten  to  show  as  large 
a  visiting  list  for  a  school  year  as  all 
the  other  schools  of  the  district  put 
together.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  a  habit  of  this  sort  once  estab- 
lished will  tend  to  continue  into  sub- 
sequent years  of  the  child's  school 
life.  At  all  events,  it  establishes  at 
least  one  line  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  public  schools  and  the 
homes  of  the  city. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  important 
part  of  a  kindergartner's  training  in- 
clines her  to  reach  out  into  the  com- 
munity through  her  systematic  call- 
ing. Especially  in  the  case  of  the 
poorer  homes,  which  are  apt  to  send 
the  majority  of  children,  this  means 
not  only  a  better  imderstanding  of 
the  child's  environment,  but,  consid- 
ered from  the  standpoint  of  the  sys- 
tem as  a  whole  and  its  administra- 
tion, it  means  that  a  class  of  people 
who   are   predisposed   to   look   upon 


the  schools  only  as  a  part  of  that  im- 
personal thing  known  as  "the  city,'' 
are--  being  led  to  realize  the  public 
schools  as  something  belonging  to 
them  and  something  in  which  they 
have  an  important  interest, — another 
of  the  many  causes  which  lead  the 
peo]>le  to  cry  "hands  off"  when  the 
grafter  turns  a  greedy  eye  upon  the 
rich  opportunity  for  political  spoils 
which  the  schools  may  be  made  to 
afford. 

The  second  administrative  advan- 
tage of  the  kindergarten  which  I  have 
in  mind  is  the  opportunity  it  offers  to 
hold  back  the  children  of  a  commu- 
nity to  a  time  when  they  are  more 
nearly  at  the  point  of  maturity, before 
which  the  work  of  the  primary  school 
should  not  be  commenced.  There  is 
substantial  agreement  among  students 
of  psychology  on  the  one  hand  and 
experienced  teachers  on  the  other, 
that  reading,  number  work,  and  kin- 
dred studies  should  not  begin  before 
the  seventh  or  eighth  year.  Science 
predicts  and  experience  confirms  the 
principle  that  the  growing  neuro- 
physical  organism  does  not  before 
that  time  reach  a  stage  at  which  work 
of  a  technical  character  can  be  taken 
up  with  the  highest  profit 

It  is  hard  to  make  parents  imder- 
stand  the  ^visdom  of  postponing  the 
beginning  of  school  life  after  the 
child  is  about  five  years  old.  The 
well-to-do  parent  has  a  tendency  to 
add  twelve  or  thirteen  years  to  the 
present  age  of  his  child,  and,  when 
the  sura  reaches  eighteen  or  there- 
about, he  begins  to  feel  that  the  boy 
won't  get  through  school  in  time  to 
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earn  his  own  living.  He  loses  sight 
of  the  fact  that  a  year  lost  at  five  or 
six  may  well  be  two  years  saved  later. 
In  the  poorer  families  the  schools 
are  probably,  in  most  cases,  conceived 
of  in  part  as  day  nurseries, — a  safe 
place  for  the  little  one  to  be  kept  out 
of  the  way  of  household  work.  The 
law  commonly  makes  five  years  the 
lower  limit  of  the  legally  recognized 
school  age :  were  it  not  for  that  fact, 
school  boards  would  seldom  be  able  to 
withstand  the  pressure  which  calls  for 
the  admission  of  children  as  early  as 
the  parent  is  willing  to  allow  them 
away  from  home,  and  no  doubt  the 
primary  school  age  might  well  fall 
even  below  the  five-year  point. 

\^Tien  there  is  a  kindergarten  of 
two  years  preceding  the  primary 
school,  the  first  class  of  parents  is  in 
most  cases  entirely  willing  that  chil- 
dren should  begin  there,  **Because,'' 
as  it  is  sometimes  put,  ^'T  think  they 
learn  quite  a  lot  in  the  kindergarten.'' 
The  second  class  is  content  anyway, 
so  that  the  child  is  out  of  the  way. 
Accordingly,  it  becomes  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter  to  raise  the  age 
of  admission  to  the  ])rimary  school  to 
at  least  six  years,  and  oven  one  year 
saved  to  the  normal  dovelopment  of  a 
whole  community  of  children  is  well 
worth  the  while.  Further,  as  I  shall 
attempt  \o  point  out,  the  games,  les- 
sons, and  occupations  of  the  kinder- 
garten, which  are  on  the  one  hand 
more  suited  to  the  age  of  the  children 
than  primary  work  would  be,  are  on 
the  other  hand  a  distinctly  valuable 
preparation,  or  rather  f(»undation,  for 
the  latter  kind  of  schooling. 


The  Law  of  Apperception  has  come 
to  be  generally  accepted  as  perhaps 
the  most  fundamental  principle  of  in- 
struction, but  we  too  often  neglect  to 
provide  year  by  year  apperceptive 
bases  for  work  which  must  come  later. 
The  practical  application  of  the  law 
is  negatived,  if,  for  the  study  of  any 
year,  there  is  little  or  no  basis  in  the 
child's  experience,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  if  the  child's  nat- 
ural experience  has  not  been  devel- 
oped to  the  point  at  which  it  is  within 
easy  apperceptive  connection  with  the 
work  in  hand.  Really  apperceptive 
teaching  of  upper  grade  history,  for 
instance, — and  any  other  teaching  or 
learning  is  not  teaching  or  learning 
at  all, — is  well  nigh  impossible  for 
lack  of  adequate  basis. 

The  primary  work  of  the  accepted 
public  school  course  of  education 
is  not  absolutely  unrelated  to  the 
child's  ])revious  experience.  The  child 
already  has  an  efl^ective  command  of 
the  use  of  language,  in  so  far  as  that 
use  is  limited  to  oral  expressitm,  and 
he  is  probably  seldom  without  some 
ru<liment4ny  number  concepts.  But 
training  in  reading,  in  written  lan- 
guage, and  in  number,  is  essentially 
training  in  the  use  of  «?ymlx)ls,  and 
that  calls  for  a  larger  and  broader  pre- 
liminary o<lucation  than  the  primary 
school  has  tinu*  for  or  the  average 
home  capacity.  The  economy  of 
schooling  in  the  vast  majority  of  sys- 
tems makes  it  necessary  for  the  pri- 
mary school  to  take  the  child  as  it 
finds  him  and  proceed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  ])rimarv  work.  The  time 
factor  is  not  ample  enough  to  allow 
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a  very  necessary  development.  Two 
years,  or  even  one  year,  in  the  kinder- 
garten will  make  most  valuable  con- 
tributions along  this  line. 

First,  the  constant  discussion  be- 
tween kindergartner  and  child,  of 
stories,  games,  Occupati(»ns  and  Gifts, 
is  broadening  and  advancing  the 
child's  intellectual  grasp  upon  the 
common  things  about  him  and  his 
power  of  interpreting  them.  Much 
of  this  discussion  involves  the  ele- 
mentary use  of  symbols,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  the  child  learns  to  refer 
to  a  cube  as  a  cube  instead  of  as  a 
thing;  and  of  course  his  normal  con- 
ceptual thinking  is  deepened.  Fur- 
ther, in  the  stories  the  child  comes 
into  possession  of  material  which  has 
been  the  literature  of  the  childhood 
of  the  race  and  which  is  the  best  basis 
for  his  own  later  capacity  for  literary 
appreciation.  All  this  means  that, 
when  the  pupil  comes  to  the  written 
language  of  the  primary  school,  the 
unfamiliarity  of  the  latter  is  min- 
imized. A  more  complete  appercep- 
tional  chain  between  reading  and  his 
total  experience  is  established. 

Secondly,  while  no  formal  number 
work  is  commonly  attempted  in  the 
kindergart^ni,  the  child  is  constantly 
gaining  a  familiarity  with  numerical 
relations,  and  that,  if  the  work  is  not 
unduly  pushed,  in  close  relation  with 
his  existing  ex|>erience. 

Third,  general  intellectual  awaken- 
ing. It  is  probable  tliat  the  city  child 
of  the  present  day  has  nothing  like 
the  acquaintanceship  with  the  com- 
mon things  of  life,  nothing  like  the 
stock  of  common  sense  knowledge, 
which  is  the  lot  of  the  countrv  child 


or  even  the  city  child  of  a  generation 
ago.  Childhood  experience  in  the 
city  is  more  likely  to  have  been  an  in- 
doors experience  rather  than  one  of 
the  yard  and  the  field.  That  means 
a  comparative  poverty  of  the  stock  of 
common  ideas  which  goes  to  make  up 
the  basis  of  diflFerentiation  and  devel- 
opment, and  the  tendency  is  for  the 
child  to  appear  comparatively  dull. 
The  kindergarten  can  be  made  a  great 
help  toward  supplying  this  lack  in  the 
city  child;  for  usefulness  in  this  di- 
rection it  is  a  pity  that  the  kinder- 
garten cannot  more  often  have  the  run 
of  an  ample  school  yard  and  garden. 
Its  games,  free  play,  and  especially 
its  occupations  and  nature  work  are 
rich  in  material  for  the  widening  of 
child  experience  and  the  quickening 
of  mental  growth. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  as- 
signed to  me  I  have  endeavored  to 
keep  in  view  only  the  kindergarten  as 
a  working  part  of  the  school  system. 
The  kindergarten  as  a  plan  of  educa- 
tion, considered  as  apart  from  any  re- 
lations to  other  schools  or  grades,  is 
a  diflFerent  matter,  the  literature  of 
which  is  of  course  extensive. 

What  was  said  in  the  beginning 
perhaps  needs  to  be  repeated,  that  the 
American  system  of  public  schooling 
is  still  in  a  state  of  evolution.  Society 
and  social  adjustnients  are  themselves 
constantly  changing,  and  it  is  pro- 
foimdly  important  that  the  plan  of 
schooling  designed  to  train  the  rising 
generation  to  take  its  plac^  in  society 
should  be  a  readily  adaptable  one. 
To  that  end  it  is  well  that  new  con- 
ceptions   sane    enough    and    strong 
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enough  in  themselves  to  penetrate  the 
warp  and  woof  of  the  system  should 
be  welcome.  The  educational  thought, 
of  whici  the  kindergarten  is  an  ex- 
pression,  has  already  shown  itself 
capable  of  efPecting  great  changes  in 
the  management,  if  not  the  method, 
of  the  long  established  primary  and 
upper  school. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  kin- 
dergarten itself  should  not  be  found 
readily  adjustable  to  the  conditions 
which  are  common  to  the  whole  course 
of  education.  The  system  as  a  whole 
has  undoubtedly  suffered,  in  point  of 
efficiency,  from  a  difficulty  in  adjust- 


ing the  elementary  and  high  schook 
and  the  college  to  each  other.  Wher- 
ever kindergarten  work  is  inauga- 
rated  as  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system,  it  ought  to  be  with  the  con- 
sistent expectation  that  it  may,  and 
probably  will,  change  from  year  to 
year  in  the  process  of  inter-adjust- 
ment. It  ought  not  to  be  placed 
among  the  schools  and  fail  to  be  of 
them. 

Great  good  may  come  and  probably 
will  come  whenever  the  schools  are 
set  to  work  out  the  ideal  of  a  unitary 
couree,  one  in  aim  from  kindergarten 
to  college. 


Give  me  a  heart  that  beats 

In  all  its  pulses  with  the  common  heart 

Of  human  kind,  which  the  same  things  make  glad. 

The  same  make  sorry.     Give  me  grace  enough 

Even  in  their  first  beginnings  to  detect 

The  endeavors  which  the  proud  heart  still  is  making 

To  cut  itself  from  off  the  common  root. 

To  set  itself  upon  a  private  base. 

To  have  wherein  to  glory  of  its  own. 

Beside  the  common  glory  of  the  kind ! 

Each  such  attempt  in  all  its  hateful  pride 

And  meanness,  give  me  to  detect  and  loathe — 

A  man,  and  claiming  fellowship  with  men! 

—Trench. 


"UNCLE  PEST ALOZZI/'— REMINISCENCES  OF  M. 

VILLIEMINS,  ONE  OF  PESTALOZZTS 

PUPILS. 

Bv  Frbdbric  M.  Noa,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  following  personal  reminiscences 
of  a  former  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Swiss 
•ducator,  Pestalozzi,  are  condensed  from 
a  recent  article  in  the  BoUiin  de  l<u 
Eacuelas  Primarias,  an  educational  jour- 
nal of  Costa  Rica,  Central  America. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  there  was  pub- 
lished in  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  a  little 
book  which  never  came  into  prominence 
in  any  bookstore  or  public  library  and 
which  has  been  overlooked  until  the  pres- 
ent time  by  the  great  majority  of  those 
interested  in  pedagogical  bibliography, 
even  those  especially  interested  in  every- 
thing relating  to  the  name  of  Pestalozzi. 

The  author,  Mr.  Villiemins,  had  the 
little  book  printed  solely  for  the  use  of 
his  family  and  friends,  among  whom  he 
wished  to  perpetuate  so  charming  a  mem- 
ory of  his  youth,  and  also  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  educational  system  of  his 
illustrious  teacher  and  master, — a  system 
which  since  then  has  been  more  widely 
disseminated  and  generalized  than  was 
ever  dreamed  of  by  Mr.  Villiemins. 

The  author  describes  his  admittance 
into  Pestalozzi's  school,  and  gives  his 
reminiscences  of  the  time  spent  by  the 
side  of  the  master: — 

I  was  admitted,  at  the  age  of  eight, 
into  the  Pestalozzi  Institute.  To  pic- 
ture Pestalozzi,  imagine  a  very  ugly 
man  with  bristly  hair,  a  face  much 
pitted  by  smallpox  and  in  addition 
full  of  freckles,  a  beard  short  and 
stiff  like  a  brush,  and  always  in  dis- 


order ;  a  man  who  went  about  without 
a  necktie,  with  short,  ill-fitting  trou- 
sers falling  over  socks  which,  in  their 
turn,  were  lost  in  big  boots;  a  man 
with  a  brusque  gait,  eyes  that  now 
dilated  with  fire  and  now  were  closed 
in  sign  of  deep  contemplation;  fea- 
tures that  sometimes  expressed  pro- 
found sadness,  at  other  times  gentle 
hayjpiness ;  speech  slow  or  precipitate, 
tender  and  melodious  or  like  a  rush- 
ing hurricane; — such  was  he  whom 
we  used  to  call  "Uncle  Pestalozzi." 

Notwithstanding  his  appearance  as 
thus  depicted,  we  all  loved  him,  be- 
cause he  loved  each  one  of  us.  We 
loved  him  with  so  deep  a  devotion 
that  if  deprived  of  his  presence  we 
felt  depressed  and  sad,  and  when  he 
would  again  show  himself  we  could 
not  keep  our  eyes  off  of  his  person. 

We  knew  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Swiss  revolution,  which  made  so 
many  children  poor  and  orphans, 
TTncle  Pestalozzi  had  gathered  around 
him  a  great  number  of  those  aban- 
doned children.  We  knew  that  he 
had  completely  consecrated  himself  to 
them,  and  that  he  was  the  friend  of 
all  little  folk. 

!My  fellow  to-svnsmen  of  Yverdun, 
the  city  where  I  was  bom,  had  gen- 
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erously  placed  at  his  disposal  the  an- 
cient castle  of  Yverdnn,  built  bv 
Charlemagne,  the  large  rooms  of 
which,  overlooking  vast  courtyards, 
were  excellently  adapted  both  for  the 
games  and  studies  of  the  large  school 
family. 

From  two  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  young  people  of  all  nation- 
alities were  assembled  within  those 
walls  where  we  received  instruction 
or  gave  ourselves  up  to  joyous  games 
and  pastimes.  In  winter  the  snow 
in  the  courtyard  served  us  for  con- 
structing ramparts  and  fortifications, 
which  some  of  us  assaulted  heroically 
and  others  defended  with  obstinate 
ardor.  There  was  scarcely  ever  auy 
sickness  among  us. 

Every  morning  we  would  go  in  file 
to  receive  a  dash  of  cold  water  upon 
our  heads.  Hats  were  never  worn; 
but  one  day  when  the  wind  was  driv- 
ing everylK)dy  indoors  and  was  whis- 
tling in  througli  cracks  and  crevices, 
my  father,  out  of  pure  ])ity,  put  a 
hat  on  my  head.  Poor  hat  I  Scarcely 
did  my  schoolmates  become  aware  of 
the  unheard-of  privilege  that  I  was 
enjoying  than  they  shouted  in  chorus : 
"A  hat!  a  hat?'  An  agile  hand 
struck  it  off  my  head;  a  hundred  oth- 
ers made  it  fly  tlirough  the  air,  first 
in  the  yard,  then  in  the  corridors,  up 
the  stairs,  into  the  granary  and  attic, 
until  it  received  its  coup  de  grace, 
falling  through  a  ])ortliole  into  the 
river  that  bathed  the  walls  of  the 
castle. 

Most  of  our  teachers  were  still 
young  men,  orphans  of  the  revolu- 
tion who  had  grown  up  under  the  care 
of   Pestalozzi,   who   had   been    their 


foster  father  as  he  was  ours ;  but  wo 
had  also  some  lettered  and  wise  men 
who  had  hastened  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  philanthropic  under- 
taking. 

Instruction  was  directed  to  our  un- 
derstanding rather  than  to  our  mem- 
ory, and  its  aim  was  the  harmonious 
culture  of  the  God-given  powers  of 
each  child.  "Bend  your  efforts," 
Pestalozzi  constantly  told  his  assist- 
ants, "toward  developing  the  child; 
but  do  not  train  him  as  a  dog  is 
trained,  and  as,  too  frequently,  chil- 
dren in  oiir  schools  are  trained." 

Especial  stress  was  laid  upon  num- 
ber, form,  and  language.  We  learned 
to  observe  well  and  thus  to  form  for 
(mrselvos  a  precise  idea  of  the  propor- 
tions of  things.  As  soon  as  we  imder- 
stood  a  subject  well,  we  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  expressing  our  ideas  about  it 
clearly. 

The  first  rudiments  of  geography 
were  taught  to  us  objectively.  We 
began  by  walking  toward  a  narrow 
valley  near  Yverdun,  through  which 
the  river  Buron  flows.  We  were 
made  to  examine  it  as  a  whole  and  in 
detail  until  wo  obtained  an  exact  and 
complete  coiice])tion  of  it.  Then  each 
one  of  ns  was  instructed  to  provide 
himself  with  a  lump  of  the  clay  which 
lay  in  strnta  on  one  of  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  to  wrap  it  in  pieces  of 
paper  wo  had  brought  for  that  pur- 
pose. On  our  return  to  the  castle,  we 
we^ro  s(»atod  around  long  tables  where 
each  ])upil  was  to  model  with  his  wet 
clay  the  \'alloy  he  had  just  studied. 

Day  after  day  there  were  new 
walks,  now  explorations.  Each  suc- 
ceeding time  tli(»se  were  made  from  a 
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higher  point  and  a  greater  extension 
was  given  to  our  topographical  work. 
Thus  we  kept  on  until  we  had  fin- 
ished the  study  of  the  valley  of  Yver- 
dun  and  until,  from  the  summit  of 
Montela,  a  mountain  commanding 
the  region,  we  had  viewed  the  valley 
as  a  whole  and  had  concluded  our 
topographical  outline.  After  that 
we  studied  the  geographical  map, 
readily  grasping  its  significance  and 
detail. 

Geometry  was  taught  only  by  indi- 
cating to  us  the  object  we  were  to 
attain  and  setting  us  in  the  way  of 
attaining  it. 

Xhe  same  process  was  applied  to 
arithmetic.  Our  reckoning  was  made 
mentally  and  aloud,  without  the  aid 
of  paper  or  slate.  Some  of  us  had 
acquired  in  these  exercises  a  surpris- 
ing facility  and,  as  charlatanism  is 
mixed  up  with  everything,  these  were 
the  only  pupils  exhibited  to  the  nu- 
merous strangers  wliom  the  name  of 
Pestalozzi  brought  daily  to  Yverdun. 
We  were  told  again  and  again  that 
a  great  work  was  being  accomplished 
in  our  institute,  that  the  entire  world 
centered  its  glances  upon  us,  and  we 
readily  Mieved  it  all. 

What  in  especial  was  known  as 
"Pestalozzi's  method,''  was  in  truth 
an  enigma  to  us  as  well  as  to  our  in- 
structors. Like  the  disciples  of  Soc- 
rates, each  one  interpreted  in  his  own 
manner  the  doctrine  of  the  master; 
but  we  were  still  far  removed  from 
the  time  when  differences  of  opinion 
among  the  teachers  engendered  dis- 
cord. Our  ])rincipal  teachers,  after 
having  each  one  professed  that  he 
alone    understood    Pestalozzi,    finally 


claimed  that  Pestalozzi  had  neither 
understood  himself  nor  been  under- 
stood by  anybody. 

At  the  time  when  I  first  began 
studying  in  the  institute,  it  was  in- 
habited by  a  band  of  healthy  and  vig- 
orous young  people,  and  the  condi- 
tions which  were  later  to  cause  its 
ruin  had  not  yet  developed.  Faith 
in  Pestalozzi  still  kept  that  vast  fam- 
ily united,  although  it  was  already 
known  that  the  master  was  a  better 
philosopher  than  administrator.  In 
his  ingenuousness  he  knew  not  what 
it  was  to  distrust;  he  did  not  believe 
in  malice,  and,  easily  deceived,  was 
sooner  or  later  to  fall  into  one  decep- 
tion after  another;  but  at  the  period 
T  speak  of,  he  still  held  sway  over 
hearts  and  wills.  A  characteristic 
anecdote  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
spirit  that  at  first  reigned  in  the  es- 
tablishment. 

The  pedagogues  who  taught  under 
Pestalozzi  and  who  later  filled  the 
world  with  their  polemics,  never  re- 
ceived any  remuneration  in  money. 
Everything  necessary  for  their  daily 
existence  was  provided  for  them. 
The  box  in  which  the  tuition  fees 
were  deposited  was  placed  in  the  room 
of  the  ^'father  of  the  family,"  and 
each  one  of  the  teachers  had  a  key  at 
his  disposal.  When  a  teacher  needed 
a  great  coat,  boots,  socks,  etc.,  he  took 
out  enough  money  for  his  necessities. 
And  thus  for  more  than  a  year  mat- 
ters went  on  without  any  grave  dis- 
sensions disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
retreat.  Conditions  were  like  those 
in  the  primitve  church. 

In  those  early  days  we  pupils  also 
endeavored    to   analvze   the   aims   of 
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Pestalozzi,  to  penetrate  his  ideas  and 
even  to  imitate  him.  One  day  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  test  in  the  great 
school  an  idea  which  may  have  been 
a  reflection  of  one  of  the  master's 
ideas.  I  succeeded  in  having  it  ac- 
cepted by  thirty  boys,  and  we  set  to 
work  at  once.  We  held  regular 
classes  and  applied  the  method  after 
our  own  fashion,  continuing  the  ex- 
periment for  a  number  of  weeks. 
Pestalozzi  was  not  ignorant  of  these 
manoBUvres  but  had  given  orders  not 
to  have  us  disturbed,  in  order  to  test 
our  perseverance  and  capac^ity. 


Finally  the  moment  came  when 
the  master  presented  himself.  He 
watched  for  a  time  our  infantile  pro- 
ceedings, and  then,  taking  me  by  tba 
arm  and  burying  his  strong  hand  in 
my  hair, — ^his  way  of  manifesting  his 
friendship, — he  said  to  me,  oontinur 
ing  his  rough  caressing  as  he  spoke: 
"Very  good,  my  little  fellow!  You 
will  be  a  teacher,  I  assure  you.  You 
will  be  a  good  apostle." 

But  in  spite  of  the  loud  hand- 
clapping  of  my  schoolmates,  the 
l>rophecy  of  Pestalozzi  has  not  been 
fulfilled^ 


TO  A  MOTHERLESS  CHILD. 


Br  Irena  Hurd  Ingram,  Lbk,  Mash. 

PooB  little  Starving  soul !  smother  thy  hand  in  mine. 

No  children  call  me  theirs ;  yet  mother  love 
Was  torn  from  my  heart  once  as  now  from  thine. 

Creep  close  into  my  arms,  my  mourning  dove! 

How  warm  thy  nestling  head  against  my  hungry  heart  I 
Thine  angel-mother  smiles  upon  her  boy. 

Of  one  who  gives  I  thus  shall  learn  the  part, 
And  drink  with  thee  from  wells  of  mutual  joy. 


SIMPLE  COMMENTARIES   ON  FROEBEL'S   MOTHER 

PLAY. 

nL-THE  PLAY  OF  THE  CARPENTER. 
Bt  Maud  Lindsay,  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 

MOTTO. 

The  mother  now,  by  love  made  wise. 
Teaches  her  child  his  home  to  prize ; 
Through  play  she  strives  to  represent 
The  skill  and  labor  that  is  spent 
To  build  the  house  where,  safe  and  well. 
The  happy  family  may  dwell. 


TTHERE  are  many  simple  devices, 
O  thoughtful  mother,  by  which 
you  can  help  your  child  to  imitate  in 
play  the  activities  of  the  carpenter, 
which  so  attract  him.  Catching  his 
two  hands  in  your  o^vn,  you  can  move 
his  arms  back  and  forth  in  imitation 
of  the  woodman's  or  carpenter's  saw. 
His  own  little  arm  with  tiny  fist 
doubled  up  at  the  end  will  make  a  fine 
hammer;  and  when,  accompanied  by 
merry  song,  you  have  sawed  and  ham- 
mered and  hammered  and  sawed  to 
his  heart's  content,  his  arms  may  be 
raised  above  his  head,  with  the  fingers 
of  both  hands  touching  at  the  tips,  to 
show  the  high  roof  of  the  house  which 
the  carpenter  has  built. 

The  picture  which  accompanies  the 
play  of  The  Carpenter  in  Froebel's 
Mother  Play  Book,  will  greatly  aid 
you  as  you  tell  your  child  the  story 
of  the  building  of  a  house.  In  this 
picture  you  may  point  out  the  wood- 


man, who,  braving  wind  and  weather 
and  the  dangers  of  stream  and  forest, 
cut  down  the  great  trees  which  were 
then  taken  to  buzzing  mills  and  sawed 
into  lumber  for  the  house.  There,  too, 
you  may  show  the  child  the  busy  car- 
penters preparing  the  lumber  for 
their  work :  and  you  will  doubtless  tell 
him  how  carefully  they  measure  and 
saw  and  plane  each  piece  that  the 
house  may  be  strong  and  beautiful. 
Another  portion  of  the  picture  shows 
carpenters  at  work  upon  the  house. 
With  skilled  eye  and  hand  they  fit 
together  the  many  pieces  of  lumber 
which  they  have  prepared.  "See,** 
you  will  say,  "all  the  long  pieces  and 
the  short  pieces  are  needed ;  and  every 
nail  from  foundation  to  roof  is  useful 
in  its  o\vn  place." 

To  all  that  you  say  the  child  will 
be  an  eager  listener,  for  he  himself 
is  instinctively  a  builder  of  houses. 
He  seizes  upon  all  available  material 
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to  gratify  this  instinct.  He  builds 
bouses  of  sticks,  of  stones,  of  bricks, 
of  blocks;  and  he  is  as  happy  as  a 
king  if  he  is  allowed  to  have  the  odds 
and  cuds  left  unused  by  the  real  car- 
penter in  his  work.  Ah!  could  we 
read  the  signs  of  childish  play  aright, 
w^e  should  doubtless  find  that  already 
all  the  gi'eat  truths  of  life  stir  in  the 
child's  soul.  And  if  these  feelings, 
w^hich  the  child  himself  cannot  under- 
stand or  express  save  through  play, 
were  rightly  nurtured  and  trained, 
childhood  w^ould  be  happier,  youth 
wiser,  and  the  whole  world  better. 

Would  it  not  seem,  O  earnest 
mother,  that  your  little  builder  un- 
consciously realizes  the  l)eautiful  sig- 
nificance of  home  when  he  so  j>ersist- 
ently  builds  in  his  play  the  house 
w-hich  shelters  home  life?  Foster 
this  feeling,  I  pray  you,  for  from  it 
spring  the  noblest  sentiments  of  man. 
Is  not  patriotism  but  a  broader  mean- 
ing of  love  of  home  ?  Is  not  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  the  spirit  of  family 
life  carried  into  all  the  world  ? 

Ah !  mother,  this  little  child  of 
yours  will  gain  his  first  definite  ideas 
of  the  value  and  significance  of  home 
from  his  own  home.  Do  not,  then, 
in  your  task  of  character  building, 
forget  the  importance  of  right  en- 
vironment. A  happy,  well  ordered, 
comfortable  hom(»  will  largely  influ- 
ence the  child  who  plays  in  its  atmos- 
phere. Its  cleanliness  will  help  him 
to  be  neat ;  its  order  will  help  him  to 
be  orderly;  and  the  spirit  that  per- 
vades it  Avill  Ik»  his  spirit.  The  car- 
penter builds  the  house;  but  it  is  the 
family  who  make  the  home.  Even 
the  little  child  will  l>egin  to  under- 


stand this  when  you  say  to  him,  as 
you  look  at  the  picture  or  play  with 
him  the  game  of  the  carpenter :  '^And 
now  the  honse  is  finished  and  the 
family  can  move  in.  There  is  room 
for  everybody;  and  when  father  has 
impacked  the  furniture,  and  mother 
and  the  children  have  put  everything 
in  the  right  y)lace,  what  a  happy  home 

it  will  be  r 

Strengthen  this  thought  that  you 
have  given  your  child  by  allowing  him 
to  help  in  the  making  and  keeping  of 
his  own  home.  The  happiest  home 
is  one  where  every  member  of  the 
household  contributes  some  ]>art  tt> 
the  general  haj)piness  and  comfort. 
The  child  will  delight  to  think  that 
he,  too,  is  of  use  in  the  home;  and 
yon  can  wisely  lead  him  to  see  that 
not  alone  by  actual  work  but  by  good 
l)ehavior,  cheerfulness,  and  pleasant 
and  neat  appearance  he  adds  to  the 
happiness  of  home.  "Come,"  you 
will  say,  "the  windows  are  clean,  the 
floor  is  swept ;  my  baby's  hands  and 
fa(»e  must  be  clean  and  sweet  that 
Father  may  find  a  pleasant  home 
when  he  comes  back  from  work."  Or, 
again,  as  many  mothers  do,  you  will 
call  your  ha])])v  child  your  sunbeam 
or  yonr  joy  bri rigor,  thus  making  him 
feel  that  a  sun* ling  face  and  pleasant 
voice  ad<l  t<>  the  beauty  of  home. 

In  like  niamior,  do  not  forget  that 
while  a  happy  home  is  one  where  each 
member  of  the  family  has  a  duty,  it 
is  also  Olio  where  each  member  has  a 
privilege,  ^fother  and  Father  must 
have  their  cr)mfort  and  rest  here. 
The  children  must  have  a  play  place 
and  a  play  time.  This  hap[)y  ar- 
rangement can  onlv  exist  by  mutual 
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self-sacrifice  and  forbearance.  Mother  Baby  may  sleep  undisturbed  or 
must  give  a  portion  of  her  house  and  Father  rest  after  his  long  day's  work, 
time  to  the  children,  bearing  with  the  And  who  can  estimate  the  value  of 
noise  that  all  active,  healthy  children  such  a  home  ?  Its  peace  will  bless  all 
make,  and  living  with  them  in  their  who  cross  its  threshold;  in  its  har- 
play.  Father  must  battle  with  the  mony  we  see  the  foundation  of  true 
world  and  work  hard  that  the  dear  social  life;  in  its  joy  there  is  fore- 
family  may  have  comfort  and  pleas-  taste  of  that  heavenly  home  where  all 
ure.  The  children  must  give  up  their  God's  children  shall  live  in  everlast- 
play   and  tip-toe  quietly   about  that  ing  love. 


Washing  TON  was  rich,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  colonies; 
Lincoln  was  poor,  one  of  the  poorest  men  of  his  time.  But  note 
this  significant  and  important  fact  for  us  to  consider  and  remember 
forever, — ^when  you  think  of  Washington,  that  he  was  rich  is  not 
the  first  thing  to  think  of ;  when  you  think  of  Lincobi,  your  atten- 
tion is  not  fastened  on  the  fact  that  he  was  poor. 

The  two  men  illustrate  the  great  truth  that  here  in  this  repub- 
lic manhood  is  supreme,  and  that  manhood  may  be  attained  by  both 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  by  the  rich  and  the  poor  equally  and  alike. 
Washington  used  his  wealth  merely  as  an  opportunity,  something 
setting  him  free  and  giving  him  advantage  in  the  matter  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  country  and  his  time;  and  Lincoln 
never  dreamed  of  being  overwhelmed  or  oppressed  by  the  consider- 
ation that  he  was  poor.  He  showed  what  is  still  true  in  this  repub- 
lic,— that  any  man  who  has  it  in  him,  and  who  cares,  can  brush 
one  side  the  obstacle  of  poverty  and  rise  to  the  highest  and  best  of 
which  he  is  capable.  *  *  *  In  the  technical  sense  of  the  word, 
they  were  not  educated.  And  yet  they  were  educated  as  nobly  and 
grandly  as  any  man.  that  has  ever  trod  the  soil  of  our  land, — edu- 
cated in  the  sense  of  having  their  powers  and  faculties  developed 
so  that  they  could  take  hold  and  deal  with  the  great  questions  that 
confronted  them :  educated  in  the  sense  that  they  knew  enough  so 
that  this  knowledge  might  cast  a  light  on  the  pathway  along  which 
they  would  advance  to  the  highest  ends  of  attainment.  *  *  * 
These  men  became  masters  of  English  writing,  Lincoln  particularly 
having  produced  phrases,  passages,  orations,  which  will  stand  as 
classics  to  all  time ;  which  even  to-day  by  the  scholar  are  being  com- 
pared with  the  finest  products  of  the  finest  periods  of  ancient  Greek 
culture. — Minot  J,  Savage. 


A  PROMISING  ARTIST. 

These  drawings  were  the  voluntary  production  of  Martha  Gaetz,  a  little 
girl  five  and  a  half  years  of  age,  who  is  attending  a  Berlin  (Ontario)  kindergarten. 
Her  slate  pencil  is  her  favorite  medium  of  expression,  and  with  it  the  pictures 
were  drawn,  with  remarkable  ease  and  rapidity  and  without  assistance  or  sug- 
gestion of  any  kind.  The  drawings  were  carefully  traced  from  little  Martha's 
slates, and  show  her  work  exactly,  without  the  slightest  exaggeration  of  the  free- 
dom and  firmness  of  line. 

One  morning  a  bundle  of  flags  came  to  the  kindergarten,  and  when  each 
soldier  on  the  circle  was  allowed  to  carry  a  new  Union  Jack,  there  were  many  ex. 
pressions  of  pleasure,  but  Martha  was  the  only  child  who  afterwards  gave  us  a 
picture  of  the  scene.  Her  skillful  expression  of  motion  is  also  seen  in  the  drawing 
of  the  two  little  maids.  The  little  girl  at  the  left  just  coming  into  view  is  cer- 
tainly droll  and  original.  Like  our  noted  cartoonists,  little  Martha  always  makes 
each  stroke  count. — G.  J. 


MUSICAL  MOMENTS  WITH  CHILDREN,  OR  THE  ART 

OF  DEVELOPING  THE  MUSICAL  SIDE 

OF  CHILD  NATURE.* 

By  Daisy  Faikchild  Sherman,  Providence,  K.  L 


IV. 

Ehyme  and  Rhythm. 

\X/E  wish  the  child  to  listen  to  tones 
for  the  purpose  of  distinguish- 
ing differences  in  pitch  and  in 
rhythm.  In  the  kindergarten  the 
listening  game  might  be  employed 
with  more  enjoyment  and  to  greater 
advantage  than  it  is  in  general,  by 
adapting  it  to  developing  perception 
of  differences  in  pitch.  The  older 
children  might  learn  to  distinguish 
some  of  the  intervals  of  the  major 
scale,  and  learn  to  clap,  tap  or  march 
to  the  two  fundamental  rhythms,  i.  e., 
strong,  weak,  and  strong,  weak,  weak. 
As  soon  as  children  can  execute  these 
rhythms  exactly  thoy  become  very 
acute  in  determining  to  which  class 
simple  compositions  played  to  them 
belong.  This  distinguishing  of  in- 
tervals and  rhythms  should  be  con- 
tinued into  the  primary  grades,  car- 
rying a  child  far  onward  in  his 
musical  training. 

'TRhythm  is  the  mould  into  which 
music  is  poured."!  Therefore  its 
place  along  w^ith  ear-training  and 
voice-training  must  be  kept  in  mind 

*  All  right*  reserved. 

t  E.  H.  Russell,  State  Normal  School,  Worcester, 
Mms. 


from  the  beginning.  Very  young 
children  enjoy  rhythmical  tapping. 
Yes,  and  at  a  verv'^  early  stage  of  baby- 
hood the  "rock,  rock"  of  mother's 
bye-low  chair  may  be  utilized  for  just 
this  purpose — the  development  of  the 
sense  of  rhythm.  The  rocking  to 
sleep  of  healthy  children  by  tired 
mothers  is  not  to  be  advocated ;  but  in 
the  cozy  times  in  mother's  lap,  when 
the  tired  little  one  is  resting  for  a 
moment,  an 

"Up,  down  I    Up,  down  I 
All  the  way  to  London  Town/' J 

sung  to  the  to-and-fro  of  the  rocking- 
chair,  if  consciously  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marking  time,  gives  an  in- 
delible impression  of  steady  time- 
keeping. And  sometimes,  when  big 
mother  is  busy,  perhaps  the  "little 
mother"  will  sing  a  rocking<5hair 
song  to  her  baby. 

A  babe  of  seven  weeks,  w^ho  had 
never  been  sung  to  and  rocked  both 
at  once,  except  quite  accidentally, 
soon  drew  al)oiit  her  the  entire  family 
— ^grandparents,  mother  and  brothers 
— to  see  the  transfiguration  of  coun- 
tenance caused   by  her  appreciation 

?  Goiiujto  LoHtlon.  by  Arthur  Foote,  tn  St  Nicho- 
fn»  Songt. 
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of  the  rhythm  as  I  sang  to  her  the 
song  just  referred  to,  Ooing  to  Lon- 
don, while  at  the  same  time  rocking 
her  to  its  rhythm.  Although  I  sang 
and  rocked  for  fully  five  minutes,  let- 
ting her  fall  gently  in  my  arms  every 
time  the  chair  came  forward,  there 
was  no  change  in  her  enraptured  ex- 
pression. 

A  hammock  in  the  house  is  a  grand 
means  of  awaking  the  rhythmic  sense. 
If  you  are  too  warm  or  too  weary  to 
hold  the  little  one,  place  him  in  the 
airy,  yielding  cradle,  and,  swinging  it 
by  a  cord  tied  to  the  edge,  sing  or  re- 
cite exactly  with  the  swinging,  "Baby 
is  a  sailor  boy,"  or  Reinecke's  "I  saw 
a  ship  a-sailing." 

Mother  Goose,  and  other  folk  lore 
and  nonsense  rhymes,  should  largely 
furnish  the  words  in  the  first  at- 
tempts at  singing  and  in  developing 
the  rhythmic  sense.  I  believe  in 
saturating  young  children,  even  in 
babyhood,  with  Mother  Goose,  for 
(barring  some  of  the  sentiment  and 
some  of  the  meter)  Mother  Goose  is 
the  best  of  all  primers  of  rhyme  and 
rhythm.  Of  course  the  verses  should 
be  recited  with  animation  and  strong 
rhythmic  pulses,  frequently  accom- 
panied by  simple,  rhythmic  motion 
of  some  sort.  Objectionable  senti- 
ment and  lame  meter  may  be  omitted 
or  altered.  Children  delight  in 
rhymes  and  rhythms,  and,  if  care  is 
not  taken  to  give  them  plenty  of  what 
is  harmless,  they  will  adopt  much 
that  is  very  objectionable  from  what 
they  hear.  Most  of  them  will  do  this 
anyway,  to  some  extent,  for  novelty^s 
sake ;  but  as  time  goes  on  they  can  be 
interested    in   making  good   rhymes 


and  rhythms,  especially  if,  after  a 
good  deal  of  tapping  and  reciting 
with  marked  rhythmical  accent,  they 
find  themselves  singing  some  little 
rhymes  to  musical  ideas  of  their  o\vn. 
Whenever  an  opportunity  presents 
itself,  try  to  make  rhymes  yourself 
which  will  interest  the  child.  Most 
people  can  do  something  at  this,  with 
practice.  The  making  of  these  im- 
promptu rhymes  is  especially  liked  by 
children.  To  them  it  is  a  highly 
entertaining  game. 

A  small  dandle  in  the  nursery  is  a 
charming  source  of  entertainment  in 
rhythmic  motion.  In  the  winter  it 
goes  a  little  way  toward  reconciling 
the  child  to  indoor  life  after  the  end- 
less variety  of  summer  occupations. 
Children  of  two-and-a-half  years  of 
age  are  old  enough  to  enjoy  it  thor- 
oughly. The  pleasure  in  the  dandle 
is  greatly  increased  for  the  child 
when  the  motion  is  accompanied  by 
some  suitable  song. 

"See-saw,  up  and  down, 
I  can  see  all  over  town,"* 

accompanied  by  the  rhythmic  move- 
ment of  the  board,  affords  rapt  enjoy- 
ment Picture  the  shining  eyes  and 
smiles  of  pleasure ! 

To  quote  Eeinecke  again:  "Sing- 
ing is  very  serviceable  for  developing 
the  sense  of  rhythm,  as  the  meter  of 
the  verse  necessarily  forces  the  right 
time  upon  the  child."  Certain  songs 
wdth  slow,  swinging  rhythm  are  good 
rocking-chair  or  hammock  songs,  and 
are  naturally  the  first  to  be  used.  In 
them  tune   and  rhythm  are  clearly 


*  Songs,  Oames  and  Rhymes,  by  Mrs.  £.  L.  Hail- 
Duuin.  Published  by  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 
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wedded.  Everj'  mother  is  familiar 
with  the  quieting  effect  of  such  songs. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  child 
feels  and  appreciates  the  rhythm. 
Their  effect  is  to  develop  the  rhythmic 
sense  still  further. 

A  clock  whose  pendulum  can  be 
seen  and  is  long  enough  to  be  some- 
what dignified  in  its  swinging,  is 
almost  a  necessity  in  Baby^s  rhythm- 
ical training.  The  "tick,  tock*' 
catches  and  holds  his  attention  so  that 
his  ear  perceives  and  is  pleased  by 
the  regularity.  A  silent  time-keeper 
should  also  be  improvised — ^a  ball  or 
weight  swinging  from  the  hand  by  a 
string,  —  a  long  string  for  slow 
rhythm  and  a  short  one  for  quick 
rhythm.  The  silent  metronome 
touches  the  rhythmic  sense  through 
the  eye,  the  pendulum  and  metro- 
nome through  the  eye  and  ear.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
rhythmic  sense  develops  first  through 
the  experience  of  rhythmic  motion 
when  the  body  is  rocked  or  swayed, 
or  gently  trotted  or  jolted ;  then 
through  hearing  and  seeing  simul- 
taneously, as  in  observing  a  pendu- 
lum or  metronome:  then  through 
sight  alone;  and,  finally,  throusrh 
feeling  the  inward  ])nl^ation  with  no 
external  aid. 

The  following  are  means  by  which 
the  rhythmic  sen^^o  may  he  developed. 

Rocking. 

Swinging  fhammock). 

Shoulder  marches  with  Father. 
("Onward,  Cliristian  Soldiers,"  to 
the  tune  St,  Gertrude,  by  Sir  Ar- 
tliur  Sullivan,  is  excellent  for  this, 
and  never  wears  out.  Do  not  pitch 
it  too  low.") 


Khythmical  movements  of  body, 
head,  and  arms. 

Dandle. 

(^lock  and  metronome. 

Eeciting  and  tapping — ^which  re- 
sult either  in  familiar  melodies  being 
suggested,  or  new  ones  being  origi- 
nated,— ^that  is,  in  song  making. 

Let  us  look  at  the  clock.  As  Baby 
watches  the  pendulum,  particularly  if 
it  be  a  clock  in  which  the  pendulum 
is  not  fully  in  view,  recite  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"Tick,  tock/' 

Says  the  clock. 
"Peek-a-boo  I 

Who  are  you?'' 

If  the  mother  cannot  sing  these 
songs,  she  can  recite  them  so  that  the 
clock,  by  its  ticking,  will  exactly 
mark  the  rhythm.  Children  of  five 
or  six  years  take  pleasure  in  imitat- 
ing the  movements  of  the  pendulum 
— playing  clock.  T^t  your  clock  be 
one  that  strikes  with  a  clear  musical 
tone  if  possildo.  Sing  its  pitch  cor- 
rwtly  to  the  word  "Ding!"  as  many 
times  as  it  strikes.  AVlien  it  strikes 
at  two  or  three  o'clock,  sing  ''One I 
two!''  or  ''One!  two!  three!"  some- 
tinn^s.  A  wise  kindergarten  child  of 
my  acquaintance  confided  to  me  that 
she  thought  counting  and  singing 
with  the  clock  would  be  a  good  count- 
ing lesson  for  littlr  children.  And  so 
it  is — excellent! 


Shoe  the  old  |  horse,  | 
Shoe  the  old  |  mare,  | 
r^et"  little  I  colt 
Go  ]  bare,  go  '  bare.  || 

AVhen  Baby's  toilet  is  being  gone 
through   with,   spat   the   sole  of  one 
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little  bare  foot  as  you  sing  or  8ay  the 
first  two  lines  of  this  verse,  and  do 
the  same  with  the  other  foot  while 
finishing  the  lines.  Then,  clasping 
Baby  in  your  anns,  repeat  the  verse, 
rocking  to  the  rhythm. 

Miss  Emilie  Ponlsson  has  written 
some  verses  calculated  to  stimulate 
Baby's  love  of  rhythm.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  her  Interleaves  for  the 
Mother  Play  (Kinderoabten  Re- 
view). Some  of  them  are  written 
especially  for  the  father  in  playing 
with  the  baby.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  fathers  will  avail  themselves  of 
their  privileges  in  this  respect  as  they 
learn  of  the  existence  of  these  games. 

A  song  called  Bed-time,  from  Miss 
Poulsson's  Holiday  Songs  and  Games, 
also  some  lines  beginning  'TElosy,  my 
Posy,"  from  Mrs.  Hailmann's  Songs, 
Games  and  Rhymes,  are  adapted  to 
rhythmic  swaying  or  gentle  jolting 
on  the  knees.  During  the  song,  Baby 
is  placed  across  Mother's  lap,  with 
head  on  one  of  her  knees  and  limbs  on 
the  other.  The  mother's  limbs  move 
up  and  down,  keeping  time  with  the 
music,  her  toes  forming  the  pivot  and 
her  heels  turning  slightly,  now  to  the 
right,  now  to  the  left,  producing  a 
gentle  jolting.  For  playtime,  an  em- 
y>hatic  downward  motion  of  the  heels 
produces  a  decided  jolting. 


Jog,  I  trot,  I  jogr,  I  trot,  | 
Big|bab.v|nrave|got!|| 

In  another  of  these  games,  the  baby 
rides  in  measured  \si\Qo.  up  and  do\vn 
on  the  mother's  knees,  or  falls  gently 
backward  and  rises  up  again,  the 
baby's  hands  being  all  the  time  tightly 
olasped  by  the  motlior's.      To  use  with 


this  the  lines  quoted  before  from  Mrs. 
Hailmann's  book  are  good : — 

^ee-saw,  |  up  and  down,  | 
1  can  see  all  |  over  town.  || 

For  children  a  little  older.  The  Rider 
on  the  Rocking-horse,  from  The 
Primer  of  MiLsic,  by  Eleanor  Smith, 
is  just  the  song  wanted  for  the  same 
purpose.     Also, 

See-saw,  ]  Margery  Daw,  | 

Jennie  shall  have  a  new  |  master ;  | 
She  can  have  but  a  |  penny  a  day, 

Un  I  til  she  can  work  |  faster.  || 

After  a  time,  Jennie  is  able  to  work 
faster,  and  then  the  song  changes  to — 

See-saw,  |  Margery  Daw,  |       

Jennie  '11  not  need  a  new  |  master;  | 

She  may  have  more  than  a  |  penny  a  day. 
Be  I  cause  she  can  work  |  faster.  || 

Margery  Daw  is  a  great  help  at  the 
piano,  in  finger  w^ork,  at  a  later  stage. 
If  a  frolic  is  in  order,  the  following 
words  may  be  used : — 

Rig-a-doon,  |  rig-a-doon,  [ 

Toss  him  up  |  high  1 1 
Set  him  on  |  Papa's  knee,  | 

Now  let  him  |  ny!  1 1 

The  Hobby-horse  is  a  favorite  with 
children  old  enough  to  take  the  physi- 
cal exercise  that  should  accompany  it 
It  is  a  rollicking,  tumbling  play,  and 
Baby  is  sure  to  ask  a  dozen  times  or 
more  to  have  it  "'dain!"  With 
^[other's  hands  holding  fast  to  his 
and  their  arms  slightly  outstretched 
at  either  side,  Baby  sits  perched  on 
the  pinnacle  of  Mother's  crossed 
knees;  then.  Baby  being  set  in  mo- 
tion up  and  do^^'n  by  the  springing  of 
Afother's  foot  against  the  floor,  the 
exciting  ride  begins.  The  horse  gal- 
lops twice  in  each  of  the  first  four 
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measures.  At  the  first  syllable  of 
the  word  "gallop,"  each  time  it  is 
used,  and  at  each  "trot"  there  is  also 
a  spring.  At  "Haw!"  and  "Geel" 
sidewise  springs  are  given  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  instead  of  up  and 
down ;  and  at  "Whoa !"  a  sudden  up- 
ward spring.  Then,  after  pausing 
for  breath,  continue  as  in  the  first 
four  measures.  At  "wind,"  let  the 
feet  settle  on  the  floor  and  make  an 
inclined  plane  with  the  limbs,  down 
which  Baby  slides,  headforemost 
usually,  but  very  gently,  of  course. 
Mother  never  letting  go  his  hands. 
Children  enjoy  playing  this  game 
imtil  they  are  really  too  large  to  be 
handled. 

THK    HDBBV   HOUSE. 


I     had    H     lit- tie  lioh  -  by  horse. Hi.s 


t  -  ^ -^  ^    -  ^    -  ^^    ^-  - 

name  was    Dap  -  pie  -  gray. 


1 


His 


•:^^ 

.« 


..:^. 

«' 


head  wan  made  of  pease -straw,  His 


i¥ 


tail     was  made 


of      hay. 


y     3 

He'd 


'  K'dl  -  lop,   gal  -  lop.    gal  -  lop;  And  he'd 


^V 


'*f 


I  rot, 


«  .  - 
trot; 


-«         «    - 
And    he'd 


-=^-  .1^ 


P 


(• 
^ 


it 


•^^ 


•Haw"  and  he'd  "Gee"  and  he'd  "Whoa:"  I 
■j^___*      -\     _<^     _jfc    ._A     -A 


W^- 


sad  -  died  him  and   bri  -  died  him,  And 


P^^'  ~-^-    -^ 


rode    him     up      to     t4>wn. 


•-^ 


There 


came    a  •  long    a    gust   of   wind  And 


f 


i=-^:-jsr--?: 


H 


blew      my      hob  -  by      down. 

Bean  Pon'idge  Hot  may  be  played 
with  a  young  child,  although  he  will 
not  make  the  motions  himself  for  a 
long  time.  This  game  gives  valuable 
training  in  prompt,  quick,  exact  mo- 
tion, as  well  as  in  rhythm. 

Another  play  with  strong  rhythm 
which  is  very  much  enjoyed  by  chil- 
dren is  found  in  Songs  and  Games 
for  the  Little  Ones*  by  Gertrude 
Walker  and  Harriet  S.  Jenks.  It 
begins, — 

"Let  us  I  now  be  |  gin  our  |  s'awing,! 
forward,  |  backward,  |  pushing,  |  draw- 
ing,"  I  etc. 

Baby  and  Mother  clasp  each  other's 
hands  by  the  fingers,  sometimes  using 
her  right  with  his  left,  and  sometimes 
her  left  with  his  right  hand.  At  the 
first  strong  syllable  the  saw  thus  made 
is  drawn  toward  Mother;  at  the  sec- 
ond, it  is  pushed  back  toward  Baby. 
This  continues  throughout  the  song. 
The  previous  see-saw  games  may  be 
used  in  this  way  also,  for  variety  in 
words. 

Children  M'ith  rhytlimical  training 
of  this  sort  and  with  encouragement 
of  the  rhyming  instinct,  dearly  love 
to  *^mako  a  song,''  and  they  often 
make  very  good  ones,  too.     Whenever 

*  PubltMhed  by  Oliver  Ditson.  Boston. 
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a  little  song  blossoms  out  in  this  way, 
let  it  be  fonnd  on  the  piano. 
A  child  of  six  years  wrote : — 


p 


^ 


^4-: 1 


Clin  -  ning     lit  -  tie       ba 


by! 


irr-#;- 


^^m 


On     the     floor     he     creeps. 


5^^l=^^-"Fs--g: 


Put     him      in 


his     era 


i::f^ 


die, 


Rock      him 


till 


he 


sleeps. 


The  only  help  she  received  was  in  the 
correct  harmonization.  The  form, 
words,  and  melody  were  her  own. 

Another  child  of  six  years — she 
was  nearly  seven — originated  the  fol- 
lowing motive  with  its  repetitions.  I 
helped  her  to  decide  upon  an  ending. 
By  means  of  counting  the  beats  of  the 
melody  as  it  was  sung,  she  discovered 
the  proper  form.  This  child  has 
originated  many  tiny  motives,  but 
this  was  the  first  complete  musical 
sentence  to  be  framed  by  her. 


Bye  -  low 
Moth  -  er*s 


S=^=i--ir4--l 


bye, 
nigh. 


Bye- 
1><) 


r  i9— 

low       bye, 
not       cry ; 


Dar  -llnjf       lit   -  tie         ba     -     by; 
Bye  -  low.     bye  -  low.      ba     -     by. 


The  child  first  mentioned  origi- 
nated the  following  words  for  the  sake 
of  singing  her  finger  study,  which  was 
a  melodious  one.  In  one  place  the 
meter  was  lame.  This  was  remedied 
by  a  slight  change  in  the  words. 

Father  in  Heaven, 
We  thank  Thee  for  light; 

And  to  please  Thee,  we  pray 
We  may  always  do  right. 

Another  child  of  seven  years  wrote, — 

O  Summer,  O  Summer, 

Don't  go  away  I 
You  leave  us  alone. 

Without  any  fine  play! 

Also, — 

There  are  roses  in  the  garden. 
And  they  're  blooming  every  day — 
.    Sweet  roses  in  the  garden. 
Hoses  bright  and  gay. 

Also, — 

Birdlings  sing  while  children  play 
With  dolls  and  toys  all  bright  and  gay. 
The  fishes  swim  in  shiny  streams. 
And  overhead  the  simshine  gleams. 
The  skies  are  blue  without  a  cloud 
And  not  a  sign  of  rain  or  dew. 

Also, — 

Rain,  rain,  rain,  rain, 
Rattling  on  the  window  pane  I 
Down  you  come  so  soft  and  light. 
Patter,  patter,  in  the  night; 
Waking  up  the  grass  and  flowers 
With  your  tender,  loving  showers. 
Till  the  sun  comes  out  again. 
Then  away  must  go  the  rain  I 

In  M.  B.  Merrill's  Hi  Finger 
Exercises  and  Studies*  is  a  little 
piece  set  to  these  words : — 

Sparkling  and  foaming,  it  ripples  along, 
Just  a  wee  brooklet,  with  mirth  in  its 
song. 


♦C.  W.  Thompson  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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The  child  first  named,  at  the  age  of 
eight  years,  being  greatly  pleased 
with  the  couplet,  added  four  lines 
more  herself,  as  follows: — 

In  the  bright  sunshine  it  plays  every  day. 
Laughing  and  singing  and  running  away. 
And  as  the  birdies  come  daily  to  drink. 
This  is  the  song  that  they  sing  by  the 
brink. 

After  singing  these  words,  she  plays 
the  piece  through  once  more,  whis- 
tling the  air  in  imitation  of  a  bird's 
song. 

The  third  child,  at  the  age  of  eight 
years,  wrote  the  lines  given  below 
during  the  Spanish- American  war. 

Columbia,  the  home  of  the  brave  and  the 

free. 
To  me  there 's  no  nation  so  brave  and  so 

true, 
When  your  gallant  banner   a -waving  I 

see, 
The  gallant  old  banner,  the  red,  white, 

and  blue! 

Chorus, 

The  red,  white,  and  blue!     Oh,  the  red, 

white,  and  blue! 
To  me  thero  's  no  nation  so  brave  and  so 

true ! 

Also,  at  twelve  years, — 

Little  birdie  in  the  sky, 
I  should  like  so  much  to  fly! 
T  could  view  the  earth  and  sea, 
And  oh!  so  liiippy  I  should  bo. 

Those  verses  ])rc)dueed  most  <li- 
rectly  under  my  observation  were 
plainly  the  result  of  the  rhyming 
games,  of  incessant  observation  of 
nature  and  continual  ])ersonification 
vf  her  phenomena.  Probably  not 
every  child  would  produce  verses  so 
musical  as  these  even  under  the  most 
ideal  cin»umstan<*es ;  but  certainly 
there   are  many   who,    with   just  the 


right  musical  atmosphere,  would  de- 
velop the  poetic  sense,  when  otherwise 
it  might  never  even  peep  forth.  It 
seems  to  me  that  children  give  vent 
to  original  expression  in  music  much 
more  spontaneously  than  in  poetry. 
The  musical  seems  to  come  before  the 
verbal,  and  much  ])ractice  in  sheer 
nonsense  rhymes  seems  to  be  neces- 
sar\'  before  the  ability  grows  to  ex- 
press poetic  ideas  musically.  Rhvmes 
and  verses  are  evolved.  They  do  not 
always  spring  into  existence  having 
perfect  form  from  the  beginning. 

The  second  child,  at  six  years,  com- 
posed the  following  lines  quite  alone, 
her  mother  tells  me.  She  is  a  very 
reserved  child,  of  marked  intelli- 
gence. 

As  •!  sat  in  the  evening  twilight 
With  my  work  upon  my  knee, 

There  came  a  flutter  of  wings. 
As  if  angels  were  coming  to  me. 

And  they  carried  me  up,  up,  up. 
To  the  heavens  so  far  above, 

Where  forever  I  shall  stay 
With  Jesus  whom  I  love. 

In  my  work  in  this  line  I  feel  that 

the  children  who  wrote  verses  always 

had  a  thought  struggling  for  musical 

expression.     A  little  guidance  in  ful- 

iilling  the  law  of  regularity  of  accent, 

which    is  only   one   way  of  keeping 

time,  and  a  little  help  in  the  choice  of 

a  word  here  and  there,  was  all  that 

was  needed.     Some  of  the  attempts 

were  not  wanting  in  poetic  thought, 

but  were  not  sutliciently  musical  in 

rhythm  and  cbcn'ce  of  words. 

A  boy  of  nine  years  composed  these 
verges : — 

SXOWFLAKES. 

Pretty  little  suowflnkes, 
So  wbitc  HI  id  clear. 
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You  come  when  the  weather 
Is  very  drear. 

Pretty  little  snowflakes, 

So  white  and  clear, 
You  make  us  happy  when 
The  weather  is  drear. 

At  seven  years  the  third  child  wrote 
the  following,  with  humorous  illustra- 
tions of  large  poppies  growing  in  the 
garden: — 

Mother  Nature's  dishes  were  washed 

By  the  patter,  pattering  rain; 
Mother  Nature's  dishes  were  dried 

By  the  brilliant  sun  again. 
Mother  Nature's  dishes  were  set 

All  in  a  pretty  row. 
Mother  Nature's  dishes  were  flowers 

Nodding  high  and  low. 

I  will  give  two  more  instances  of 
rhymes  written  by  the  first  child  and 
third  child  referred  to.  Both  are 
girls,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
one  of  them  has  originated  a  score  of 
musical  compositions,  while  the  other 
gives  promise  of  being  not  far  behind 
when  she  has  lived  as  many  years. 
The  older  child  is  familiar  with  the 
elements  of  harmony,  although  she 
has  never  studied  them  formally. 
Her  compositions  are  as  good  as  any 
of  the  same  grade  of  difficulty  that 
are  published.  She  has  develo|>ed  a 
harmonic  sense.  The  c(>m]x>sitions 
of  the  younger  child  are  excellent  also. 
She  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss  in  fram- 
ing the  second  verse  of  the  ^lay- 
basket  song.  I  asked  her  to  tell 
me  just  what  happens  when  she 
hangs  May  baskets,  and  how  she  does 
it.  This  seemed  to  l)e  all  she  needed 
— a  little  help  in  bringing  her  mind 
to  bear  directly  on  the  ideas  which 
she  wished  to  express.     The  bass  was 


incorrect  in  places,  but  every  note  of 
the  melody  is  her  own,  exactly  as  she 
^vrote  it  out  when  eight  years  of  age. 

ilANCllXCi    MAV-BASKKTS. 


Wlieii    the  (lay      Is     o      -      ver 
And     ihe  niKiil     ^a     "it^lt.  .    •    • 


*hz=^ 


feli^>?^,.  ^ 


'_    -     c* 


lay-Has      -     kets, 


Then     we  hang  May-Has      -     kets. 


Krotli-  er  Jim     ami    1.    . 


|@¥i.'A:^-'::':Ni-*-Lir.?:'^--; 


*t% 


('ive|i-lng  qui  et-ly. King-  inisnier-rl-  ly, 

m  m.  ^    m       -*-*-,♦    •    •   j 


Ht 


Oh:  they're  coming!  Now  let's  run  and  lii<le! 


*h~ 


What     a   jol-ly  race:  lltTe's  a  hiding  place! 


Wh 


f*,^.-  F 


-\ 


I     was  s<»  fiiglit'ned  I  near  -  ly  illed. 


^-  :  CS: 
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CHKISTMAS. 

By  a  Child  of  Eight  Years. 

Long  agOy  this  very  day, 
Jesus  in  his  manger  lay. 

Wond'ring  cattle  round  him  knelt — 
Even  they  his  greatness  felt 

Shepherds  came  from  far  away 
To  worship,  praise  him,  and  to  pray. 

For  they  heard  the  angels  sing. 
And  the  wondrous  tidings  hring. 

'Teace  on  earth  I  Good  will  to  men !" 
The  angel  singers  sing  again. 

The  whole  world  wondered  with  delight. 
When  word  it  heard  of  that  glad  night. 

The  italicised  words  show  the  only 
place  where  any  suggestion  was  given. 
This  child  does  not  often  unite  words 
with  music.  Whichever  vehicle  she 
chooses  seems  to  satisfy  her  desire  for 
self-expression  without  the  other. 
However,  her  attempts  at  verse  are  in- 
variably accompanied  by  illustra- 
tion, usually  in  water  color. 

Tapping,  clapping,  and  other  meth- 
ods of  emphasizing  rhythm  shoTild  be 
continued  for  a  long  time.  This  so 
crystallizes  the  rhythm  that  it  can  be 
readily  shown  by  notes  of  different 
lengths  as  below,  after  the  child 
knows  the  notes.  Melodies  will  sug- 
gest themselves  before  the  child  is 
familiar  with  the  staff  notation. 


Lit     -     tie        .Ijirk        llor 

«  «  «       I      <& 


Sat  ill  ii  cor      -       iicr, 

I       '  I     '        I  1.    '     r    I 


Kat  -  liiK     a   Clirlst- inas     pie;    .    .        He 

r  I 


Stuck        in 


]il!«        tliiiinl), 


And 


p.    .« « •  •— .   '^  •-     ■    •■ 

pulled     out         a        plum.        Say  -   iu^, 


**Wluit  a   go(Ml  boy     am      I!'*    .    . 


Begin  with  the  simplest  idea  pos- 
sible, if  it  is  also  worthy.  Tap  and 
recite  it  with  strong  accent  for  a  min- 
ute or  two.  In  all  probability,  if  the 
child  has  had  the  training  in  rhythm 
herein  suggested,  a  melody  for  it  will 
stand  out  clearly  in  his  mind  at  the 
expiration  of  the  two  minutes.  If 
not,  sing  one  to  it  yourself,  either 
from  memory  or  spontaneously.  Then 
try  again.  After  repeating  these 
trials  during  a  few  weeks,  the  child 
will  generally  begin  to  hear  these  mel- 
odies within.  The  most  unresponsive 
child  with  whom  I  ever  worked  pro- 
duced the  following,  after  I  had  given 
up  expecting  anything  of  her.  It 
took  a  year. 

(!HlLIiHEX    AT   PLAY. 


^':^^:fw*^f- 


f    w   -^ 


_:j    _. : 


E^--i^S-^^ 


"Development  of  the  musical  per- 
ceptions produces  mental  alertness  as 
does  no  other  course  of  training." 
Through  the  habit  of  listening  to 
tones  in  order  to  imitate  them,  some 
power  of  concentration  is  gained.  If 
it  flashes  but  for  an  instant,  it  is  the 
real  thing.  Continued  concentration 
in  young  children  is  neither  desirable 
nor  wise.  A  few  moments  or  even 
seconds  of  concentration  during  the 
day  will  do  wonders.  If  a  child  mani- 
fests more  or  less  tone-deafness,  do 
not  despair.     The  difficulty  may  be 
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due  only  to  under-developraent,  not 
to  malformation  of  the  inner  ear.  If 
due  to  under-development,  time  and 
training  will  bring  the  child  into  nor- 
mal condition.  Children  in  primary 
school  who  appear  iminterested,  inat- 
tentive or  stupid,  may  be  simply  tone- 
deaf  from  some  cause.  By  training, 
the  majority  of  such  children  gain  de- 
cidedly in  mental  alertness,  as  well 
as  in  ability  to  distinguish  tones. 

A  few  Mother  Gtoose  rhymes  which 
readily  lend  themselves  to  rhythmic 
treatment,  such  as  I  have  suggested, 
are  here  given : — 

Bow-wow-wow  I 
Whose  dog  art  thou  ? 
I'm  Tommy  Tucker's  dog; 
Bow-wow-wow  I 

Little  Tommy  Tucker 
Sings  for  his  supper. 


What  shall  he  have? 

Brown  bread  and  butter. 

How  can  he  cut  without  any  knife  t 

How  can  he  play  without  any  fife? 

Hot  cross  buns  I 

Hot  cross  buns  I 

One  a  -pennj,  two  a  penny. 

Hot  cross  buns  I 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 
Is  the  way  to  be  healthy,  wealthy  and 
wise. 

Great  A,  little  a, 
Bouncing  B ; 

The  cat's  in  the  cupboard 
And  can't  see  me  I 

To  these  may  be  added  Hickory, 
dickory  dock,  Baa !  baa !  black  sheep, 
Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill.  Little 
Jack  Homer  sat  in  a  comer,  Ding, 
dong,  bell!  Pussy's  in  the  well,  and 
various  others  of  strong  meter. 


A  WINTER  NIGHT. 

By  Jean  M.  Hutchinson,  ENOLEWOODf  N.  J. 

The  world  is  still  and  fair  and  white, 
A-dream  in  soft  and  silver  light ; 
The  moon  so  round  and  stars  so  wee 
All  shine  and  twinkle  down  on  me. 

The  little  snowbirds  are  in  bed; 
The  rabbit  hides  his  tiny  head; 
The  leaves  and  flowers  are  fast  asleep 
Beneath  a  snowy  blanket  deep. 

The  little  brook  is  cold  and  still, 
N'o  more  it  sings  beneath  the  hill ; 
The  golden-rod  is  dry  and  cold. 
And  gone  are  all  its  blooms  of  gold. 

The  winds  are  murmuring  in  the  tree, 
"Good-night !"  they  whisper  low  to  me ; 
The  fair  round  moon  and  stars  so  bright 
All  seem  to  say:  ^TDear  child,  good-m^\V^ 


MAMMY   NANCE'S   STORY  PLAYS. 


Br  Emma  C.  Dulaney,   Lrxinoton,  Va. 


BABY'S  RIDE. 

Hi,  dali  I     ^laiiiiny  sees  huh  o\m  Preshus  hidinM 

Come  henh,  don'  yo'  waiiter  go  out  er-ridin'? 

Ole  Bhick-Foot's  raidy  ter  gallup  erway 

An'  tek  yo'  iuh  er  long  ride,  ter-day.* 

Set  stret.iu  do  saddle,  an'  tek  good  holt 

Wid  bofe  HT  han's — cos  Black-Foot  mought  bolt, 

Ur  tek  it  inter  huh  ole  haid  ter  shy 

An'  th'ow  yo';  an'  dat  nionght  Mack  yuh  eye! 

Git-ap,  now,  ole  hos»^!     See  how  she  goes, 

Pranein'  an'  dancin'  ronn'  on  huh  toes 

Lak  er  young  eolt !     UoV  on  now,  T  say ! 

Don'  try  tor  be  so  fri>ky  ter-day. 

Be  stiddy ;  ])ut  yuh  foot  keorf  ly  down 

An'  jes'  trot  orlong  nice  ovah  do  gmun'. 

Git-ap !     Go  ea'=iy,  now,  down  de  road ; 

'T  won'  be  hahd  wuk — yo'  a  in'  got  much  load. 

•  Mftmmy  Nance's  broad  f<Mit  wa«  the  ♦•  nW  hom  "  on  wiiirh  siicli  rides  were  taken. 
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Tek  keer !     Pick  yuh  steps  ercrost  dis  yere  crick. 

An'  don'  git  skeered  at  dat  ole  hay-rick. 

Heah  's  er  nice  lane  dat 's  full  uv  sof  grass — 

Trot  erlong  now,  but  don'  go  too  fas', 

An'  'membah  who 's  on  yuh  back  ter-day. 

Mah  sakes!     I  b'leeve  yo's  runnin'  erway! 

Whoa!  dah,  I  say!     Yo'd  bettah  min'  me — 

8ech  er  wil'  boss  I  nevah  did  see ! 

Preshus,  hoi'  on  wid  bofe  yuh  ban's,  tight, 

Whilse  Mammy  grups  de  reins  wid  all  huh  might 

Black-Foot's  mos'  flyin' — clipperty,  clap! 

Yuh  cyuhls  is  bobbin' — dah  goes  yuh  cap ! 

Yuh  face  is  rosy ;  an'  yuh  big  blue  eyes 

Jes'  shine  lak  de  stahs  up  in  de  skies. 

Hi!  dah,  ole  Black-Foot!     Min'  me,  I  say  I 

Settle  down ;  yo'  mus  n'  run  dis-er-way. 

Yo'  won'  stop  ?     Well,  den,  yo'  mus'  be  made — 

Oh,  yo'  need  n'  snort,  nur  toss  up  yuh  haid  I 

Dah !    she 's  off  erg'in — chumperty,  chump ! 

Mussy !     I  hope  we  won'  git  er  dump ! 

Whoa,  Black-Foot,  whoa!     Behabe  yuhse'f,  now; 

Settle  do\vn  quick  ur  I  '11  whup  yo',  I  vow ! 

Whoa-oa !     Stiddy !     Dat 's  de  way,  go  slow 

Thoo  de  gyahden,  an'  up  ter  de  do'. 

Dah  now,  stan'  still  twel  Preshus  jumps  down 

Outen  de  saddle,  outer  de  groun'; 

Den  yo'  kin  go  an'  eat  some  sweet  hay ; 

You'se  bin  a  puhty  good  boss  ter-day. 

Laffin'  yit,  Preshus  ?     Sholy  't  wuz  f im ; 
An'  some  othah  time,  w'en  de  wuk's  done 
An'  Mammy  kin  spar'  mo'  time  fuh  play, 
Know  whut  we  '11  do  ?     W'y,  jes'  lak  ter-day. 
We  '11  saddle  Black-Foot,  an'  den  you  an'  me 
Will  ride  out  erg'in  an'  hev  fun,  yo'  see. 


C.  L.  Vogrf. 


Children  Playixg. 


CHILDREN'S  PICTURES  AND  PICTURE  BOOKS. 

By  Nora  Archibald  Smith,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


<*  Children  are  iiioiilded  uncdnsciously  by  th«>ir 
surrouiidin^H.  as  cnnsoiouAly  liy  their  dist'ipline/' 
—  Knirst  FeiitUosa. 

'T'HE  person  who  scans  the  adver- 
tisements in  our  daily  pfipers 
and  miigazines  gains  many  opportu- 
nities for  mirth,  some  for  informa- 
tion, now  and  then  one  for  a  lesson 
in  the  use  of  vigorous  English,  and 
sometimes  catches  a  few  words  that 
bear  him  like  a  magic  steed  into  other 
lands  and  countries  or  back  into  the 
past.  Not  long  ago  the  announce- 
ment of  a  new  edition  of  Ilans  Chris- 
tian Andersen's  fairy  tales  caught  my 


eye,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  to  be 
accompanied  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  illustrations  by  the  distinguished 
Danish  artist,  Hans  Tegner.  "Their 
preparation  has  occupied  eleven  years 
*  ''^'  *  the  work  has  been  undertaken 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment *  *  *  at  present  the  pic- 
tures are  on  view  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition *  *  *  they  are  to  be  shown  in 
London,  later  in  Munich,  and  perhaps 
in  New  York  *  *  *  and  their  ulti- 
mate resting  place  will  be  the  Copen- 
ha.jjen  ^Museum/' 
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While  I  read  the  words  my  fancy 
was  already  mounted  and  careering 
back  over  two  and  a  half  centuries  on 
the  road  from  that  most  beautiful  vol- 
ume to  the  child's  first  picture  book, 
the  Orbis  Pictus.  Before  the  Copen- 
hagen Museum  finally  receives  the 
Danish  treasure  it  should  be  placed 
beside  the  Orbis  Pictus,  and  an  ad- 
miring world  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  the  two  volumes 
and  to  realize  the  progress  that  chil- 
dren's books  have  made  since  Come- 
nius  planned  with  such  loving  care 
his  World  in  Pictures,  that  is,  "The 
Pictures  and  Names  of  all  the  Prin- 
cipal Things  in  the  World,  and  of  all 
the  Principal  Occupations  of  Man." 

No  wonder  it  attained  to  so  enor- 
mous a  circulation;  no  wonder  that 
for  a  long  time  it  was  the  most  popu- 
lar text-book  in  Europe;  for  it  was 
the  shrine  of  a  new  idea,  absolutely 
new  and  original  and  yet  so  simple 
that  every  one  must  have  cried  on  see- 
ing it,  "Why  did  I  never  think  of  that 
myself?" 

"The  foundation  of  all  learning," 
says  Comenius,  "consists  in  represent- 
ing clearly  to  the  senses  sensible  ob- 
jects, so  that  they  can  be  apprehended 
easily.  *  *  *  For  it  is  certain  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding 
which  has  not  been  previously  in  the 
senses;  and  consequently,  to  exercise 
the  senses  carefully  in  discriminating 
the  differences  of  natural  objects,  is 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  all  wisdom, 
all  eloquence,  and  all  good  and  pru- 
dent action." 

This  is  rather  a  sweeping  state- 
ment, perhaps,  if  we  think  of  it  as 
applied  to  pictures  alone;  but  if  we 


extend  it,  as  Comenius  did,  to  a  gen- 
eral exercising  of  the  senses  and  a 
discrimination  of  differences,  we  at 
once  perceive  its  truth. 

We  hardly  realize  how  much  knowl- 
edge is  gained  by  pictures,  nor  how 
they  illuminate  the  spoken  and  writ- 
ten word;  and  we  fail  to  appreciate 
sometimes  the  absolute  practical  value 
of  furnishing  the  child  with  a  good 
store  of  them  that  he  may  increase  his 
information  as  well  as  train  his  taste 
and  cultivate  his  fancy. 

Generally  speaking,  the  younger 
the  child,  the^  more  he  cares  for  color 
in  his  pictures,  though  some  babies 
not  yet  able  to  talk  will  pore  over  a 
black  and  white  reproduction  for  fif- 
teen minutes  at  a  time.  Since  bright 
hues  are  so  desirable,  let  us  strive  to 
find  something  in  which  the  colors  are 
artistically  laid  on  and  the  drawing 
fairly  good,  visiting  the  counter  where 
juvenile  literature  is  sho\vn  at  some 
quiet  hour  when  we  can  have  full  lei- 
sure to  make  a  judicious  selection. 
Some  of  the  cheaper  picture  books  are 
positively  lurid  in  their  combinations, 
so  glaring  and  so  unnatural  that  they 
are  quite  as  bad  as  the  so-called  dime 
novels  in  their  effect  upon  the  imagi- 
nation. Now  and  then,  too,  in  a 
really  good  book,  a  "creepy"  subject 
will  be  introduced  which  fascinates 
the  child  with  horror  and  haunts  his 
dreams  at  night.  In  Kate  Green- 
away's  Under  the  Window,  for  in- 
stance, a  volume  otherwise  quite  per- 
fect, a  goblin  who  steals  cabbages  is 
pictured  with  characteristics  so  gro- 
tesque and  so  unpleasant  that  a  little 
maid  of  my  acquaintance  after  once 
seeing  him  had  to  be  reassured  every 
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night  that  he  was  not  hidden  under 
her  bed  or  shrouded  in  the  curtains 
of  her  roonL  Little  children  are  so 
imaginative,  the  line  between  the  real 
and  the  imreal  is  as  yet  so  indistinct 
in  their  minds,  that  it  is  imperatively 
necessary  that  the  pictorial  images 
presented  to  them  should  be  pure, 
bright,  and  cheerful,  as  well  as  grace- 
ful and  artistic. 

A  word  should  be  said  here  in  re- 
gard to  that  wonderful  volume, — 
wonderful  both  for  child  and  parent, 
— FroebePs  Mother  Play  Book  (Mut- 
ter und  Kose-Lieder),  the  only  pic- 
ture book  for  children  in  the  world 
which  considers  the  mother  also,  and, 
while  she  holds  the  baby  in  her  arms, 
gives  her  in  its  every  page  insight, 
inspiration,  and  blessing.  There  is 
not  a  woodcut,  %vith  its  attendant 
verse,  in  the  whole  two  score  and  six, 
that  19  not  suited  to  childish  tastes, 
and  not  one  that  cannot  be  studied 
over  and  over  again  with  profit  both 
by  little  people  and  grown  ones.  They 
were  conceived  by  genius  and  exe- 
cuted under  the  eyes  of  genius;  and 
though  they  are  crowded  with  detail, 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  drawing, 
and  lacking  in  color,  yet  they  have  an 
unfailing  fascination  for  children.  It 
would  bo  impossible  to  describe  the 
book  in  a  brief  article,  but  it  may  be 
said  thnt  it  deals  with  the  common, 
everyday  experiences  of  baby  life, 
and  while  it  does  this,  casts  a  light 
upon  them  that  illuminates  for  the 
mother  their  inmost  meaning.  Sepa- 
rate pictures,  colored  and  uncolored, 
enlarged  from  the  originals,  are  now 
to  be  had,  and  in  this  form,  as  well  as 
in  the  book,  they  should  be  a  part  of 


the  equipment  of  every  well  ordered 
nursery. 

The  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the 
children's  rooms  need  not  be  the  same 
all  the  year  round ;  there  should  be  a 
certain  change  to  suit  the  changing 
seasons.  Variety,  too,  is  necessary  to 
discrimination :  what  we  look  at  every 
day  we  often  do  not  see  at  all,  and  a 
pleasant  excitement  is  brought  into 
infantile  life  if  in  a  certain  space  on 
the  walls  something  new  now  and 
then  makes  its  appearance.  The 
pleasure  is  heightened,  of  course,  if 
an  introductory  story  is  told  at  the 
same  time;  and  to  originate  such  a 
story  is  not  difficult,  for,  generally 
speaking,  the  best  pictures  for  the 
little  ones  are  full  of  action. 

The  use  of  pictures  in  the  school- 
room in  illustrating  the  ordinary 
studies  as  well  as  in  training  the  taste 
and  making  a  beginning  in  science 
work  has  never  been  so  well  under- 
stood and  so  thoroughly  well  exploited 
as  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
day ;  and,  as  supply  generally  follows 
close  on  the  heels  of  demand  in  a  com- 
mercial country,  there  has  never  been 
a  time  when  so  many  really  good 
woodcuts,  prints,  photographs,  and 
etcliinfiTS  were  to  be  had  at  small  price- 
There  lire  colored  pictures  in  seta 
to  illustrate  most  of  the  sciences,  the 
trades  and  occupations  of  man,  and 
the  products,  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
various  lands;  there  are  blue-print 
co])ies  of  Biblical  compositions  by  the 
old  masters  and  by  modern  artists; 
incxpousive  photographs  of  the  Holy 
Land,  of  classic  and  modem  pictures 
of  the  Child  Jesus,  and  reproductions 
without  end  of  the  crreat  works  of  art 
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of  all  times  and  countries,  both  relig- 
ious and  secular.  Art  catalogues, 
Christmas  booklets  of  publishers, 
seedsmen's  annuals,  and  the  ordinary 
magazines  are  also  rich  with  pictorial 
material,  and  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  there  is  no  subject  in  which  we 
could  possibly  wish  to  interest  our 
children  that  could  not  be  fully  illus- 
trated from  these  sources  at  a  mod- 
erate price.  The  passion  for  collect- 
ing, stronger  in  children  than  it  com- 
monly is  in  men,  can  be  gratified  here 
in  a  delightful  way,  and  work  with 
pictures  be  no  longer  desultory  but 
directed  toward  a  definite  object. 
One  child  in  a  family  may  collect  and 
mount  cuts  of  towns,  villages,  build- 
ings, monuments,  scenery,  in  this  and 
foreign  countries,  to  give  zest  to  work 
in  geography  and  history;  an  older 
child  may  devote  himself  to  gather- 
ing presentments  of  authors,  ancient 
and  modem,  and  their  homes;  a 
younger  one  set  up  a  menagerie,  de- 
voting himself  entirely  to  representa- 
tions of  animals,  and  so  on,  ad 
infinitum:  the  possibilities  of  the  em- 
ployment will  be  plain  to  every  one. 
A  certain  system  should  be  preserved, 
however,  in  making  these  collections, 
such  as  keeping  them  in  home-made 
portfolios,  mounting  them  on  card- 
board or  cambric  or  in  scrapbooks; 
for,  scattered  about  the  house,  they 
are  not  only  of  no  value  but  sadly  in 
the  way  of  older  people. 

How  ardent  is  this  desire  for  col- 
lecting, and  how  sadly  it  needs  guid- 
ance is  8ho^vn  in  the  hoards  of  ciga- 
rette pictures  and  advertising  cards, 
most  of  them  in  glaringly  bad  taste, 
some  of  them  even  pernicious,  which 


are  jealously  guarded  by  many  of  our 
children.  To  see  great  pains  and 
care  lavished  upon  a  worthless  object 
is  one  of  the  sad  things  of  the  world, 
and  all  the  more  sad  because  it  shows 
us  what  marvels  might  have  been 
wrought,  had  the  taste  been  turned 
in  the  right  direction. 

And  while  we  are  talking  of  pic- 
tures we  must  not  forget  what  chil- 
dren can  do  themselves  in  this  line. 
A  low  blackboard  with  white  and  col- 
ored chalks,  an  ample  supply  of  paper, 
white  and  brown,  accurately  cut  in 
various  sizes  and  of  a  proper  surface 
for  sketching,  wax  and  pastel  crayons, 
charcoal  stumps,  water  colors  and 
brushes  are  requisites  for  every  home 
as  soon  as  the  children  are  able  to  use 
them — and  that  is  very  early  indeed 
for  most  of  these  inborn  artists.  Thev 
delight  in  drawing  and  painting;  and 
so  long  as  they  are  led  to  make  large 
free  movements  at  first,  and  after- 
wards to  observe  with  some  attention 
the  characteristics  of  objects  and  to 
reproduce  them  ^vith  a  little  care,  the 
work  can  but  do  them  untold  good. 

This  subject  of  art  for  children  is 
a  large  and  an  important  one,  and  a 
few  points  of  it  only  o^n  be  taken  up 
in  a  brief  article.  When  we  con- 
sider, however,  the  reasons  which 
make  it  so  important  we  find  that  they 
resolve  themselves  into  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  beautiful. 

We  give  our  children  well  selected 
pictures  and  picture  books,  not  alone 
because  from  a  utilitarian  point  of 
view  they  increase  the  sum  of  knowl- 
edge ;  not  alone  because  from  an  artis- 
tic view  point  they  train  the  taste  and 
therefore,    considered    economically^ 
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will  add  value  to  the  future  produc- 
tions of  the  nation;  not  alone,  even, 
because  a  knowledge  of  art  leads  to  a 


in  life ;  we  think  of  all  these  things,  it 
is  true,  but  we  also  remember  that  the 
contemplation  of  the  beautiful  is  always 


love  of  nature  and  an  increase  of  joy     and  everywhere  refining  to  the  soul. 


LIST  OF  PICTURES  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN.* 


Arranged  by  Nora  Archibald  Smith. 


.Reynolds 


I 


.Knaus 


Flora's  Feast, Walter  Crane 

Child  with  a  Kid, Lawrence 

Bobinetta, 
Heads  of  Angels 
Infant  Samuel, 
Age  of  Innocence, 

Cottage  Children, Oainshorough 

Blind  Fiddler,  /  Wilkie 

Parish  Beadle,   f 

Head  of  Bull, Potter 

A  Little  Brother, 

What  has  Mother  brought  Home  ? 

While  Mother  is  Busy, 

The  Thorn, 

Who '11  Buy  My  Rabbits? 

Meyer  von  Bremen 
Anxiety,  i 

The  Little  Mother,   - 
Holy  Family,  ) 

A  Plot, M.  Wunsch 

Madonna, Von  Uhde 

The  Butterfly  Hunters, Dvorak 

Trio, 0.  Nader 

A  Child  in  the  Midst, Defregger 

Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin, Kaulha<:h 

Children  of  Charles  I,    j 

Head  of  Child,  ...  Van  Dyck 

Baby  Stuart,  ) 

•The  followinjj  briof  list  of  putur<*.s  fur  litlN* 
children  in  by  no  inoans  complete  nor  coiuprehcn- 
sive.  It  represenlK  only  such  as  have  been  gathered 
here  and  there  by  the  author  in  her  travels,  and  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  well  known  works  of 
which  reproductions  can  easily  be  had.  Tliere  is 
not  one  picture  on  the  list,  however,  whirh  has  not 
lieen  loved  by  many  groups  of  little  children,  and 
thus  the  collection  has  the  value  of  a  rookini;  recipe 
tested  by  personal  experience. 


yMunllc 


The  Little  Acrobat, Du  Frenei 

Youthful  St.  John, ...A.  del  Sarto 

Girl  Feeding  Parrot, Lelif 

Divine  Shepherd, 

St.  John  and  the  Lamb, 

Beggar  Boys, 

St.  Anthony  and  Infant  Christ, 

Holy  Family,  I 

Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,      J 

Quarrelsome  Brothers, M.  Stocks 

Girl  and  Lamb,  /  /3^^,,^ 

Girl  with  Dog,     \      ^^' 

Sistine  Madonna,  i 

Madonna  della  Sedia,     -    Raphael 

Sistine  Cherubs,  ) 

Bitter  Medicine Fleischer 

Infant  Don  Balthasar, Velasquez 

Shepherdess  and  Sheep,  ] 

First  Steps,  I 

Feeding  Her  Birds, 
The  Gleaners,  ! 

Feeding  the  Hens,  J 

Singing  Angels, 

Tho  Bird's  Nest, Heyser 

Cupid Mengo 

c,.     .      '^  ...  .Lucca  della  Rohhia 

Singing  Boys,  \ 

The  Bath, Vautier 

^''^'?'^\  '      Donatella 

Laughing  Boy,     \ 

Holy  Night Correggio 

Madonna  of  the  Arbor,       / 

At  the  Watering  Trouph,  \ 

Ddfinnn-Bonveret 

Return  to  the  Farm,       / 

Oxen  Going  to  Labor,  \ 


Millet 


Mending 


.  Troyon 
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OhriBtmas  Bells, Blashfield 

Mother  and  Child, Brush 

Christmas  Night, L.  Richter 

The  Flock,  \ 

Cattle  Ploughing,       - Bonheur 

The  Horse  Fair,        ) 

Pharaoh's  Horses, Herring 

Landscape  with  Children  Dancing,  Corot 
Child  Handel,  Dichsee 

]E«^y„^ight.      /    ^^^^„^ 

The  Shepherdess,  ) 

Holy  Night,     j^      C.miler 

Holy  Family,    ) 

Christ  Blessing  Little  Children,  \ 

Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt,     ) 

Plochhorst 

Christ  Embracing  St.  John, Rent 

Madonna  and  Child, Titian 

Children  Playing,  Yogel 

Holy  Night, Oraea 

Dancing  Bear, Barye 

Saved, H.  Sperling 

Greediness, A.  Dieffenhach 


Das  Marchenbuchy S.  0.  Rota 

The  Returning  Sheep, A.  Mauve 

Providence, A,  Oilli 

The  Music  Lesson, A.  Casanova 

The  Return  of  the  Mayflower,  Boughion 

The  Gleaner,  )  r  i      zy    x 

rni     -r.  J    i?  V  1.        c    Jules  Breton 

The  End  of  Labor,    ) 

In  the  Cow-yard,  [  DuprS 

The  Haymakers,    )      

Dignity  and  Impudence,  )  j-      •^ 

King  Charles  Spaniels,     ) 


Also  to  be  recommended  are : — 
Pictures  from  Froebel's  Mother  Play, 
Marcus  Ward  Library  of  Animals. 
Marcus  Ward  Illustrated  Fairy  Tales. 
The  Royal  Illuminated  Legends. 
Wilh.  Pfeiffer's  BUder  fiir  den  An- 

schauungS'  Un  terricht.  * 

♦  To  be  iniporte<1  throui^h  E.  .Steifi:er4&  Co..  25  Park 
Place,  New  York. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  VALENTINES. 


Bt  Mary  Howell. 


No.  1.  Two  pieces  of  water-color 
paper  4x6  inches,  cut  into  pansy 
shape  and  tied  together.  The  lower 
one  has  a  picture  in  the  center,  and 
is  touched  around  the  edges  with  gold 
paint.  The  upper  one  is  painted  as 
a  pansy  and  the  petals  are  divided  by 
^ilt  lines. 

No.  2.  Water-color  paper,  8x4 
inches,  cut  into  heart  shape,  so  that 
one  heart  divides  down  the  center  to 
fold  over  the  other  one,  on  which  is 
pasted  a  picture.  Both  hearts  are 
gilded  aroimd  the  edges. 


No.  3.  Water-color  paper,  7x4 
inches,  folded  as  a  screen,  with  a  fruit 
picture  on  each  side,  and  the  folds 
and  edges  (with  the  exception  of  the 
lower  one)  gilded. 

No.  4.  Square  of  white  bristol- 
board  4x4;  red  and  green  four-inch 
squares  of  paper  with  two  edges  fold- 
ed to  center  over  a  picture.  The  cor- 
ners of  the  folds  are  turned  back  and 
fastened  by  tiny  flowers. 

No.  5.  Four-inch  circle  of  heavy 
paper  or  light  bristol-board  covered 
Avith  circle  of  blue  paper.     Mounted 
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on  this  are  circles  of  orange  and  yel- 
low paper,  the  opposite  sides  folded 
together  to  the  center  over  a  picture. 

No.  6.  Light  gray  four-inch  circle 
pasted  on  another  circle  of  heavy  pa- 
per or  light  bristol-board.  On  this  is 
mounted  a  five-pointed  star  of  blue 
paper  with  a  calendar  pasted  in  the 
center. 

No.  7.  A  four-inch  square  of  red 
paper  folded  on  itself  three  times,  cut 
in  design  while  folded,  and  mounted 
on  white  bristol-board,  4 J  x  4J. 

No.  8.  Bristol-board,  4x5  inches, 
cut  into  heart  shape,  with  three  large 
flowers  and  three  small  ones  pasted 
on  it.     The  petals  of  the  larger  ones 


are  made  of  hearts,  and  the  stems  are 
done  with  gilt  paint  (white  bristol- 
board  and  red  hearts). 

No.  9.  Square  of  gray  bristol- 
board,  5  X  5,  with  purple  half  circles 
around  edges,  and  mounted  on  it  a 
purple  square  folded  into  shape  of 
envelope,  with  picture  on  a  card  in- 
side. 

No.  10.  Five-inch  squares  of  pink, 
blue,  and  gray  paper,  folded  so  that 
the  comers  of  the  blue  and  gray  pa- 
pers folded  together  alternate  with 
the  pink. 

— From  the  Course  of  Study,  by 
permission  of  University  of  Chir 
cago  Press. 


AS  NEAT  AS  A  NEW  PIN. 


By  Mme.  Pauline  Kergomard. 


Translated  from  the  French  by  Laura  E.  Ponlsson. 


C  ANCHETTE  was  a  little  orphan 
girl  who  lived  with  her  grand- 
mother in  a  small  French  village. 
Her  grandmother  was  poor  and  old 
and  infirm,  and  all  that  she  could  do 
toward  earning  their  living  was  a 
little  spinning  and  knitting  for  their 
rich  neighbors;  and  that  is  a  very 
s^low  wny  indeed  of  making  money. 

Although  Fanchette  was  so  poor 
that  she  had  neither  hat  nor  shoes, 
she  was  always  very  clean  and  neat, 
and  her  hair  was  always  nicely 
combed;  for,  as  the  grandmother 
said:  "All  the  nice  things  that  cost 
nothing   we  can   do,    at  any   rate!" 


Water  is  cheap  everywhere,  and  a 
comb  is  not  very  dear,  either. 

When  Fanchette  was  six  years  old, 
a  farmer's  wife,  who  lived'  not  far 
away  and  who  had  a  small  flock  of 
sheep,  came  to  see  the  grandmother. 
She  asked  if  Fanchette  might  not 
come  and  tnke  care  of  her  sheep  for 
her.  "Fanchette  can  live  with  me 
at  the  farm/'  said  the  farmer's  wife, 
"but  slie  can  spend  every  Sunday 
\\4th  you ;  and,  besides,  I  will  let  her 
come  now  and  then  during  the  week 
to  see  how  yon  are  getting  along." 

Fanchette  was  filled  with  joy  at 
the  thought  of  earning  money  to  help 
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her  grandmother,  and  she  liked  the 
idea  of  spending  her  time  out  in  the 
fields  among  the  sheep ;  so,  when  her 
grandmother  had  given  permission, 
she  set  out  willingly  for  the  farm  with 
the  good  farmer's  wife.  Before 
many  days  had  passed  all  the  sheep  of 
the  flock  knew  and  loved  the  little 
girl, — the  father  and  mother  sheep 
and  even  the  timid  young  lambs, — 
and  she  was  very  happy  in  her  work. 

For  the  first  part  of  the  time  that 
Fanchette  was  at  the  farm,  she  kept 
on  washing  herself  carefully  every 
morning  and  combing^  her  hair  neatly, 
as  her  grandmother  had  taught  her 
to  do ;  but,  little  by  little,  after  a  while 
she  began  to  be  neglectful.  Except 
on  Sundays  or  when  she  was  going  to 
the  village  during  the  week,  she 
would  let  her  hair  go  uncombed  and 
would  not  wash  herself  at  all, — ^think- 
ing  perhaps  that  it  did  not  matter 
much  how  she  looked  when  only  the 
sheep  could  see  her ! 

One  day,  however,  when  she  was 
out  in  the  field  tending  the  flock  of 
sheep,  some  visitors  came.  A  lady 
and  her  two  children  were  out  taking 
a  walk,  and  as  they  drew  near  to  the 
field  w£ere  Fanchette  and  the  sheep 
were,  the  children  asked  if  they  might 
stop  and  pick  some  flowers.  Made- 
leine, the  little  girl,  was  six  years  old, 
and  Andre,  the  little  boy,  was  three. 
When  they  saw  Fanchette  they  began 
to  go  toward  her,  walking  nearer  and 
nearer  as  they  picked  their  flowers, 
until  at  last  they  were  quite  near,  and 
Andre  said :  "O  Madeleine,  T  msh  I 
could  give  my  bouquet  to  one  of  those 
little  lambs!" 

"The  lamb  is  too  vounir  to  eat  such 


things  yet,"  said  Fanchette  to  Andre ; 
'*but,  if  you  like,  I  will  show  you  how 
to  make  a  collar  out  of  your  flowers. 
Then  I  will  call  a  lamb  and  you  can 
put  the  collar  aroimd  its  neck." 

This  was  no  sooner  said  than  done. 
Fanchette  showed  the  visitors  how  to 
braid  the  flowers  together  by  their 
stems ;  then  she  coaxed  Frigoulet,  the 
least  timid  of  the  lambs,  to  come  to 
them,  and  she  held  him  still  while 
Madeleine  put  the  collar  on.  But  as 
soon  as  the  collar  was  fastened,  ofF 
rushed  Frigoulet  back  to  his  mother, 
who,  as  goon  as  she  caught  the  scent 
of  the  flowers,  nipped  off  the  col- 
lar at  one  bite  and  began  to  eat  it, 
the  children  laughing  heartily  as  they 
watched  the  feast.  Then,  when  the 
flowers  had  all  been  eaten,  Fanchette 
called  Frigoulet  and  his  mother  and 
made  them  both  lie  down  on  the  grass 
beside  her,  so  that  Madeleine  and 
Andre  could  look  at  them  and  pet 
them  as  much  as  they  liked.  Andr6 
was  delighted.  He  plunged  his  tiny 
hands  into  the  sweet  white  wool  of 
the  lamb  and  kissed  it  here  and  there. 

At  last  the  children's  mother  called 
them. 

"Andre,"  said  Madeleine,  "we 
must  go  now.  The  little  shepherdess 
has  been  very  kind  to  us.  Kiss  her 
and  say  'thank  you.'  " 

"Yes,  she  has  been  kind,"  said 
Andre,  shrinking  away  from  Fan- 
chette, 'Tbut  I  don't  want  to  kiss  her. 
She  is  not  clean." 

"Don't  say  that,"  said  good  little 
Madeleine,  who  saw  that  Fanchette 
was  blushing  and  hanging  her  head. 
Then  Madeleine,  although  she,  too, 
thought  Fanchette  rather  dirty,  threw 
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her  arms  around  Fanchette's  neck  and 
gave  her  a  hearty  kiss  on  the  cheek, 
after  which  she  and  Andre  ran  hand 
in  hand  back  to  their  mother. 

When  Fanchette  found  herself 
alone  she  b^an  to  cry.  So  that  was 
what  she  had  come  to!  Little  chil- 
dren did  not  like  to  touch  her,  they 
would  not  kiss  her  any  more!  She 
must  have  become  very  dreadful  look- 
ing indeed  by  not  washing  herself  and 
keeping  her  hair  tidy!  Ah!  how 
sorry,  how  sorry  she  was ! 

Well,  she  would  not  be  dirty  any 
longer, — she  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  that !  A  little  brook  ran  along  the 
other  end  of  the  field.  She  ran  to  it 
and  bathed  herself  as  thoroughly  as 
she     could.      Then,     picking     some 


thistles  such  as  are  used  in  certiiin 
coimtries  to  stroke  cloth  with  and  give 
it  a  nap,  she  stroked  her  hair  with 
them  until  it  was  as  sleek  and  soft  as 
silk. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  when  she 
went  back  to  the  farm,  to  her  great 
joy  she  saw  Madeleine  and  Andre 
again.  Andre  took  her  hand,  patted 
it  gently,  and  said:  ''Now  let  me  kiss 
you,  Fanchette." 

And  the  next  day,  and  the  day 
after,  and  every  single  day  of  her  life 
after  that,  remembering  her  grand- 
mother and  little  Andre,  Fanchette 
never  failed  to  wash  herself  carefully 
and  comb  her  hair  neatly,  no  matter 
how  cold  the  water  was  nor  how  much 
of  a  hurrv  she  was  in ! 


HUBERT,  THE  MINER'S  BOY. 


IN  a  certain  part  of  our  country 
where  there  are  large  coal  mines 
lived  a  little  boy  named  Hubert. 

Hubert  had  no  mother  nor  brothers 
nor  sisters,  but  he  and  his  father  lived 
alone  in  a  tiny  little  house  near  the 
mine. 

While  Hubert  was  a  very  little  boy 
his  father  used  to  take  him  down  into 
the  mine  where  he  worked.  Hubert 
was  too  young  to  go  to  school,  so  he 
used  to  stay  all  day  long  in  the  mine. 
His  father  was  very  busy  working 
with  a  pick  and  a  shovel  in  the  hard 
coal;  so  Hubert  could  not  talk  with 
him  much,  but  would  play  quietly 
near  with  a  little  wooden  shovel  of 


his  own  until  he  was  tired,  and  then 
he  would  curl  up  on  his  father's  coat 
and  go  fast  asleep. 

The  mine  was  very  dark;  but 
Hubert  did  not  mind  the  darkness  at 
all,  for  he  learned  to  see  very  well  by 
the  aid  of  the  queer  little  lamp  which 
his  father  wore  on  his  cap. 

By  and  by  Hubert  grew  old  enough 
to  go  to  school.  So  he  used  to  say 
good-bye  to  his  father  every  morn- 
ing and  run  off  to  school  and  stay 
there  until  it  was  time  for  the  miners 
to  come  home  at  night.  But  Satur- 
days he  would  be  up  bright  and  early 
to  go  down  into  the  mine  with  hig 
father. 
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As  Hubert  grew  older  he  used  to 
go  about  the  mine  alone  from  one 
working  place  to  another,  and  soon  he 
knew  all  the  passages  and  rooms  as 
well  as  any  of  the  men. 

When  Hubert  and  his  father  were 
working  together  one  day,  they  heard 
a  low  rumbling  noise.  "Hark !"  cried 
Hubert's  father,  "what  was  that?" 
They  both  listened  a  moment,  and 
then  heard  it  again, — a  soft,  low 
nimble  near  them  in  the  coal. 

*Tlun!  tell  the  men  to  run  for 
their  lives!  The  coal  is  sliding!" 
cried  Hubert's  father.  Hubert  ran 
in  the  direction  his  father  pointed, 
and  his  father  ran  in  another  direc- 
tion to  tell  the  other  men. 

Oh!  how  frightened  little  Hubert 
was !  He  ran  on  ,  stumbling  and 
choking,  but  trying  hard  to  be  brave. 
Everything  was  so  dark  and  still 
around  him!  Once  he  fell  down; 
and  when  he  picked  himself  up  he 


felt  like  nmning  back  to  the  shaft  of 
the  mine.  But  then  he  thought  of 
that  dear  father  who  had  trusted  him 
to  carry  the  message,  and  so  started 
on  again.  It  seemed  as  if  he  never 
would  reach  the  men;  but  soon  he 
heard  their  picks,  and  then  he  saw 
the  lights  of  their  lanterns.  'Tlun !" 
he  shouted,  "run !" 

As  soon  as  the  men  heard  Hubert's 
voice  they  dropped  their  work  and 
started.  One  big  man  picked  Hubert 
up  in  his  arms,  and  then  how  they 
all  ran  out  into  the  open  part  of  the 
mine!  They  were  just  in  time,  too; 
for  in  a  few  minutes  more  a  great 
quantity  of  coal  had  fallen  just  where 
the  men  had  been  working. 

Hubert  found  his  father  waiting 
to  carry  him  out  of  the  mine.  The 
father  took  the  brave  little  boy  in  his 
arms  and  thanked  the  dear  Heavenly 
Father  that  his  little  Hubert  was  safe 
and  had  helped  to  save  the  miners. 


Education  is  a  determinate,  positive  process,  whose  carrying 
out  possesses  the  dignity  of  a  moral  duty.  Let  us  have  done,  once 
for  aU,  with  the  slippery  notion  that  we  may  do  this  or  that  with 
our  boys  and  girls,  and  that  it  is  all  right,  provided  we  acted  for 
their  supposed  good;  and  let  us  lay  hold  of  the  far  sturdier  and 
truer  notion  that  it  is  our  supreme  business  to  find  out  what  is  for 
their  good,  and  that  it  is  our  supreme  business  not  to  be  defeated 
in  realizing  that  good. 

— Education  and  the  Larger  Life,  by  C.  Han  ford  Henderson. 


THE  SHOEMAKER 


A  Gamk. 


Franc ER  E.  Jacohs, 


English  Folk  Song. 


1.  *'(jO(Hl-morn  -  iiig,    Im  -    sy     shoe  -  niak-tM-,  We've  I'onie  to      pay       a        call.      And 

2.  •*Go<Kl-nu)ni  -  ing,    hii  -    sy      eob  -  bier.  Have  you    fin  -  ished  onr  new     8hoe8?*'"Oh. 
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ask      you     whetli  -  er      you       can     make   New  shoes    to        tit        iw       all."'  •*  Well, 
yes,       in  -     deed  I  They're  lea -dy         now    To      try      on.       if       yoii  ch<K)8e.*'--l.»h. 
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Note.  The  wordi^  of  this  K^nie  may  also  be  used  as  a  dialogue,  without  sin;rini{.  Divide  the  cblldrea 
into  two  groups,  repre»ei»tluK  shoemakers  and  nureiiasers.  After  orderinp  tijeir  slioes,  tlie  customers  re- 
turn to  their  homes.  In  tlie  meantime  tlie  eol>l)lerH  have  l»een  iHisily  at  worlx.  sewiuji,  liammeriug,  etc.,aiid 
the  Slices  are  ready  when  called  for.    P.  E.  J. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

The  first  picture  book  ever 
MADE  FOR  CHILDREN !  If  you  have 
not  seen  it.  would  you  not  like  to? 
So  fond  of  it  were  the  little  people  of 
those  far-away  days,  that  edition 
after  edition  disappeared  almost  ut- 
terly, the  books  being  literally  worn 
out  through  ardent  use.  Put  forth 
at  Nuremburg  in  1668,  it  was  for  a 
century  the  most  popular  text-book  in 
Europe,  and  for  two  centuries  held 
a  place  in  the  German  schools.  When 
the  schools  in  certain  portions  of  Ger- 
many were  broken  up  by  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  lo !  this  was  the  book  the 
mothers  used  in  teaching  their  chil- 
dren at  home. 

Who  wrote  it?  A  famous  scholar 
who  nearly  became  the  president  of 
Harvard  College.  "That  brave  old 
man,    Johannes    Amos    Comenius/' 


says  Cotton  Mather,  "was  indeed 
agreed  withal,  by  one  Mr.  Winthrop 
in  his  travels  through  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, to  come  over  to  New  England 
and  illuminate  their  CoUedge  and 
country,  in  the  quality  of  a  president, 
which  was  now  become  vacant.  But 
the  solicitations  of  the  Swedish  Am- 
bassador diverting  him  another  way, 
that  incomparable  Moravian  became 
not'  an  American !"  (What  a  pang 
the  loss  gives  us  even  now !)  He  felt 
that  the  work  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing ought  not  to  go  "heavily  onward" 
with  young  children;  that  "the  first 
tasks  of  little  learners  ought  to  be 
little  and  single";  and  so  he  made 
this  encyclopsedic  picture  book  for  the 
"more  cheareful  use"  of  "young 
Avits." 

What  is  it  called?  The  Orbia 
Sensualium  Pictxis, — ^the  Orhis  Pic- 
tus,  for  short ;  anglicized,  The  World 
Illustrated,  The  author  says  of  it: 
"It  is  a  little  Book,  as  you  see,  of  no 
great  bulk;  yet  a  brief  of  the  whole 
world  and  a  whole  language,  full  of 
Pictures,  Nomenclatures,  and  De- 
scriptions of  things."  He  hopes  that 
it  will  "entice  witty  children  to  it, 
that  they  may  not  conceit  a  torment 
to  be  in  the  school  but  dainty  fare" ; 
that  it  will  serve  "to  stir  up  the  At- 
tention, which  is  to  be  fastened  upon 
things,  and  even  to  be  sharpened  more 
and  more.  If  or  the  Senses  (being  tht 
main    guides    of   childhood,    because 
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therein  the  mind  doth  not  as  yet  raise 
itself  up  to  an  abstracted  contempla- 
tion of  things)  evermore  seek  their 
own  objects,  and  if  these  be  away, 
they  grow  dull  and  wry  themselves 
hither  and  thither  out  of  weariness  of 
themselves;  but  when  their  objects 
are  present  they  grow  merry,  wax 
lively,  and  willingly  suffer  themselves 
to  be  fastened  on  them  till  the  thing 
be  sufficiently  discerned.  This  little 
lK)ok  will  then  do  a  good  piece  of  serv- 
ice in  taking  (especially  flickering) 
wits,  and  preparing  them  for  deeper 
studies."  The  English  translator,  in 
an  advertisement  to  the  1727  edition, 
closes  by  saying :  "  'T  is  not  easy  to 
say  little  on  so  important  a  subject, 
but  thus  much  may  suffice  for  the 
present  purpose.  The  Book  has  merit 
enough  to  recommend  itself  to  those 
who  know  how  to  make  a  right  use  of 
it.  It  was  reckoned  one  of  the  Au- 
thor's best  performances." 

The  easy  possession  of  a  modern 
copy  of  this  educational  classic  was 
made  possible  for  American  teachers 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  through  the 
intelligent  enterprise  of  Mr.  C.  W. 
Bardeen,  publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
from  whom  it  may  still  be  obtained. 
Miss  Nora  A.  Smith's  reference  to 
Orbis  Pictus  in  this  number  of  Kin- 
DEiiOARTEN  Review  prompts  us  to 
draw  to  the  rich  old  book,  for  their 
own  delectation,  the  attention  of  dis- 
cerning kindergartners   who   do   not 


already  have  it  in  their  possession, 
and  who  have  not,  like  the  children 
of  past  generations,  pored  over  its  en- 
tertaining pages. 


Doubtless  the  Simple  Commen- 
iarks  on  FroebeVs  Mother  Plays  that 
Miss  Lindsay  has  been  writing  in 
Kindergarten  Review  have  al- 
ready come  into  use  among  many 
kindergartners  who  are  seeking  the 
best  material  for  study  with  the 
mothers  of  their  kindergarten  chil- 
dren. We  cannot  refrain,  how- 
ever, from  urging  all  our  readers 
to  take  especial  note  of  this  series. 
The  task  undertaken  is  more  dif- 
ficult and  delicate  than  appears. 
The  science  of  motherhood  that  Froe- 
bel  promulgated  is  not  impossible  of 
practice  by  simple  mothers;  but  the 
technical  language  of  philosophy,  of 
psychology,  in  wliich  it  is  often  (and 
properly)  clothed,  disguises  it  effect- 
ually from  uneducated  or  unstudioufl 
mothers.  To  remove  this  disguise, 
to  reveal  to  just  such  mothers  the 
beautiful  everyday  practicality  of 
Froebel's  plan  of  child-training,  has 
been  Miss  Lindsay's  aim  in  her  sim- 
ple commentaries.  Comparing  her 
version  with  Froobel's  own  writings, 
the  student  will  see  how  obstructions 
have  been  clenred  away  and  how  life- 
truths  and  practical  applications  have 
been  lifted  out  into  plain  sight. 
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A  STORY  is  told  by  Miss  Emily  S. 

Cook  of  the  Indian  Department  at 

Washington,    D.    C,    which    reflects 

great  credit  upon   some  of  onr  red 

brothers.     Alas!    for    the    shame    it 

casts  upon  the  whites  concerned. 

The  small  tribe  of  Quapaws  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory undertook  at  one  time  to  provide 
against  illiteracy  among  their  numer- 
ous white  lessees.  They  established 
a  public  school  system  which  was  to 
be  supported  by  a  contribution  of 
$1,000  from  Quapaw  funds  and  by  a 
tax  of  one  cent  per  acre  from  each 
white  lessee  and  $1  per  annum  from 
each  white  laborer.  Seven  schools 
were  maintained  for  six  months  and 
attended  by  thirty-two  Indian  and 
two  hundred  white  children.  The 
Indiana  paid  out  their  $1,000;  but 
since  there  was  no  force  to  compel  the 
white  beneficiaries  to  pay,  they  failed 
to  contribute  their  small  share  and 
the  schools  had  to  be  closed. 


St.  Louis  has  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  the  beautiful  school  buildings  it 
has  been  steadily  putting  up  of  late 
years.  Among  those  named  after 
honored  citizens  of  St.  Tx)uis  is  the 
one  represented  in  our  frontispiece 
this  month,  the  Henry  T.  Blow  school- 
house,  named  in  honor  of  the  father 
of  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow. 

Apropos  of  Miss  leaven's  mention 
of  paper  towels  in  the  January 
Review  (and,  by  the  way,  a  sufii- 
ciently  Jong  use  of  these  paper  towels 
in  one  department  at  least  of  the  Eth- 
ical Culture  Schools  has  shown  them 


to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory), we  cull 
an  item  from  the  London  Journal  of 
Education: — 

The  London  School  Board  allows 
four  towels  per  hundred  scholars.  It 
is  now  proposed  to  raise  this  from  six 
to  ten  per  hundred,  according  to  a 
sliding  scale  based  on  the  poverty  of 
the  district.  The  poorer  the  child 
the  larger  the  fraction  of  towel.  The 
increased  annual  cost  is  estimated 
at  £1,600. 

^'Semesse    hie    locuples,     asse    lavator 
inops." 

For  the  Latin  quotation  we  offer 
two  translations,  the  second  freely 
"Americanized" : — 

here 
A  rich  man  is  washed  for  a  ha'-penny 

fee; 
The  charge  for  a  poor  man  a  penny  will 

be. 

here 

A  Grentleman  can  get  a  wash 

For  only  half  a  cent; 
But  twice  that  sum 's  demanded  when 

The  washee  is  a  Gent. 

(Adapted  from  H.  H.  0.) 


Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  TAst  of  Books  issued  by  the 
Library  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Kindergaften  Union  in  1899 
can  now  be  obtained  from  Miss  Stella 
L.  Wood,  307  South  Ninth  street, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  at  three  cents 
each  or  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen. 
The  lists  would  be  useful  to  training 
classes,  mothers'  classes  and  kinder- 
garten associations,  as  well  as  to  indi- 
vidual kindergartners.  The  Commit- 
tee will  be  glad  to  dispose  of  the  lists 
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now  on  hand,  and  hopes  that  mem- 
bers of  the  I.  K.  U.  will  avail  them- 
selves promptly  of  this  opportunity 
of  buying  the  list  at  the  lower  price 
now  charged. 


Will  the  authob  of  Hubert,  the 
Minerva  Boy,  please  send  her  name 
and  address  to  the  Editors  of 
KiNDEBOABTEN  Revibw,  Leicester, 
Mass.  ? 


THE  FRIEDRICH  FROEBEL  MEMORIAL  HOUSE. 

A  COMMUNICATION  FROM   THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF   THE 
ALLGEMEINER  KINDERGARTNERINNEN  VEREIN. 


Headquartebs  at  Eisenach, 
Thurinoia,  Germany. 
r^  UR  members  have  received,  in 
the  report  No.  43  |  44,*  the  ac- 
count of  the  treasurer  regarding 
the  Building  Fund,  of  moneys  re- 
ceived and  spent,  as  also  in  regard  to 
the  receipts  and  current  expenses  for 
the  Froebel  Museum.  Both  accounts 
had  been  accepted  at  the  meeting  of 
June  2,  1903. 

Further,  the  members  were  advised 
that,  since  the  headquarters  of  the 
Verein  had  been  removed  again  to 
Eisenach,  and  the  Verein  incorpo- 
rated by  the  government,  it  was  nec- 
essary that  the  members  qualified  to 
vote  should  decide  as  to  the  steps  to 
be  taken  in  future  with  regard  to  the 
Froebel  House  and  the  Froebel  INfu- 
seum.  The  non-resident  representa- 
tives empowered  the  Acting  Commit- 
tee to  take  preliminary  steps,  which 
has  been  done  since  the  meeting  at 
Pentecost. 

It  must  be  said,  in  regard  to  the 

•  The  latest  report  of  the  AUfjemeitur  Kindfrffiirf- 
nerinnen  Fireiii  (General  Kindergarten  rnion). 


following  proposition,  that  the  Com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Mu- 
seum should  not  be  separated  from 
the  Froebel  House  but  should  be  an 
important  feature  of  the  same,  as  had 
been  planned  from  the  first.  The 
Museum  contains  manuscripts,  ob- 
jects in  memory  of  Froebel,  and  orig- 
inal manuscripts  of  Froebel,  which 
have  been  taken  care  of  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Verein  for  many  years. 
They  were  collected,  presented,  and 
confided  t(»  her  care  by  friends  and 
relatives  of  Froebel,  and  also  handed 
over  to  her  l)y  the  guardians  of  the 
late  Frau  Louise  Froebel  (who  had 
been  her  teacher  and  friend  since  the 
year  1853).  All  this  property  could 
not  pas>^  into  other  hands  subject  to 
no  coiuHtions,  nor  could  it  be  sepa- 
rated from  tlu?  Froebel  Mouse  with- 
out destroying  existing  connections 
entirely. 

When  seeking  to  make  Blanken- 
burg — the  cradle  of  the  kindergarten 
— the  ])lace  for  the  Froebel  House 
and  a  recreation  home  for  kindergart- 
ners    needing    rest    after    long    and 
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faithful  professional  work,  we  were 
filled  with  the  thought  that  Froebel, 
while  living  in  that  place,  had  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  "Science  for  Moth- 
ers," and  that  there  his  entire  system 
had  been  founded,  taking  the  spon- 
taneous activity  of  the  child,  and  the 
instinctive  life  of  mother  and  child, 
for  a  starting  point  of  his  system. 
Thus  the  place  seemed  to  be  "sancti- 
fied," and  in  reality  is  so — for  it  is 
the  spot  where  Froebel  lived  when 
giving  to  the  world  the  ripe  fruit  of 
his  creation.  There,  we  believed 
that  his  faithful  followers  would,  in 
the  evening  of  their  lives,  love  to 
walk,  the  place  being  filled  with  so 
many  sacred  remembrances  of  the 
master.  Experience  has  taught  us, 
however,  that  these  plans,  ideal  as 
they  may  appear  to  be,  are  practically 
an  impossibility.  Blankenburg  is  too 
isolated,  and  the  kindergartners  in 
need  of  recreation  would  find  scant 
commimion  with  others;  in  winter 
especially  they  would  be  cut  off  from 
much  spiritual  intercourse. 

These  are  facts  to  be  weighed  seri- 
ously. Besides  this,  the  Committee 
holds  the  view  that  the  Froebel  House 
should  be  erected  in  the  place  where 
the  headquarters  of  the  Verein  are 
established.  The  reasons  for  this 
are: — 

1.  The  Committee,  living  in  Eise- 
nach, will,  of  course,  take  a  great  in- 
terest and  part  in  the  administration 
of  the  House  if  it  is  built  in  that  city. 
As  mentioned  before  in  the  report 
43 1 44,  no  committee  could  be  formed 
at  Blankenburg  because  of  the  lack  of 
members,  and  consequently  the 
Verein,  while  there,  could  not  be  in- 
corporated. 


2.  One  aim  has  always  been  to 
combine  with  the  Froebel  House  a 
home  for  kindergartners  in  need  of 
rest.  For  this  purpose  Eisenach  is 
a  most  appropriate  place,  since 
greater  comforts  are  available  there 
than  in  a  smaller  town,  and  its  en- 
virons are  very  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting. Besides  possessing  an  intel- 
lectual life  of  its  own,  Eisenach, 
being  at  the  junction  of  various  rail- 
road lines,  has  the  advantage  of  easy 
communication  with  other  centers  of 
culture. 

3.  The  connections  existing  be- 
tween Froebel  and  Blankenburg 
ceased  with  the  year  1844,  when  the 
first  kindergarten  closed  for  lack  of 
means;  Froebel  himself  did  not  re- 
turn there.  He  intended  to  open  a 
training  class  for  kindergartners  in 
Eisenach  (see  correspondence  with 
H.  von  Arnswald,  1845-47),  and  the 
plan  for  this  was  ready  in  1847, — 
a  house  had  been  chosen  and  the  kin- 
dergarten of  Dr.  May  had  been  placed 
at  his  disposal.  But  the  revolution- 
ary years  of  1848-49  induced  Froebel 
to  give  up  the  Eisenach  plan  and 
seek  a  place  removed  from  political 
influences.  In  the  winter  of  1849 
he  went  to  Liebenstein,  having  de- 
cided upon  that  place  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plans;  and  early  in  the 
month  of  May  he  settled  there.  How- 
ever, he  was  unable  to  remain  either 
in  the  hotel  or  on  the  farm  in  the 
neighborhood  where  he  was  settled 
for  a  short  time.  Applying  to  the 
government  of  Meiningen,  he  was  en- 
abled to  rent,  for  a  small  sum,  the 
upper  floor  in  Marienthal,  a  country 
estate  near  the  village  of  Schweina. 
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Here  he  resided  during  the  last  t^vo 
years  of  his  life. 

Neither  Oberweissbach,  where  he 
was  bom ;  nor  Keilhan,  where  the  in- 
stitution for  boys,  founded  by  him,  is 
still  in  existence;  nor  Blankenburg, 
where  the  first  kindergarten  existed 
for  so  short  a  time;  nor  Liebenstein, 
nor  Marienthal,  can  be  reached  so 
easily  as  Eisenach,  where  he  dwelt 
very  frequently,  and  where  the  old- 
est kindergarten  and  several  others 
exist  at  the  present  date. 

4.  For  the  Froebel  Museum,  im- 
questionably,  a  larger  place  than 
Blankenburg  would  be  needed,  in  or- 
der to  make  the  Museum  accessible 
for  study  to  the  members  of  the  Allge- 
meiner  Kinder g'drtnerinnen  Verein 
and  to  the  Froebel-friends  of  Ger- 
many and  foreign  lands;  the  more  so 
as  it  can  be  foreseen  that  the  Museum 
will  be  sought  by  pedagogues  and 
other  scientific  men.  Therefore  it 
was  decided  at  the  committee  meet- 
ing of  October  16  to  ask  all  those 
persons  who,  by  means  of  collections 
and  contributions,  have  shown  inter- 
est in  the  Froebel  House,  whether, 
after  receiving  this  explanation  of 
the  circumstances  and  conditions, 
they  will  give  thoir  assent  to  the  plan 
of  building  the  Froebel  House  in 
Eisenach,  and  will  continue  to  help 
toward  the  building  of  the  same, 
as  they  have  done  heretofore.  The 
majority  of  assents  will  enable  us 
to  move  on,  and  to  continue  the  col- 
lection with  renewed  energy ;  for  not 
only  is  it  desirable  and  necessary  that 
the  realization  of  the  recreation  home 
be  not  too  far  distant,  but  aUo  that 


the  Museum  may  be  housed  in  more 
spacious  quarters,  so  that  its  treas- 
ures when  exhibited  to  the  visitors 
may  be  well  surveyed,  and  also  that 
the  library  connected  witli  this  mav 
be  completed. 

5.  The  argument  that  the  Verein 
in  the  year  1899  had  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  ground  on  which  to  build 
by  favor  of  the  magistrate  at  Blank- 
enburg, has  failed  because  of  the  con- 
dition connected  with  it,  i.  e.j  to  "com- 
mence building  the  Froebel  House 
within  the  two  succeeding  years." 
This  term,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  Verein,  has  expired 
with  the  condition  unfulfilled;  and 
more  than  ever  the  Committee  are 
eager  to  settle  upon  the  proi)er  place 
in  which  to  carry  out  the  plans. 

Therefore,  the  Allgemeiner  Kin- 
dergiirtnerinnen  Verein  being  the 
owners  of  the  collected  moneys  and 
of  the  Museum,  the  Committee  hope-^ 
that  the  individual  members  will  dis- 
play a  lively  interest  in  the  plan  re- 
garding Eisenach. 

To  the  above  particulars  we  will 
further  add  that  the  chosen  place  is 
also  the  home  of  the  president,  who 
will  be  enabled  to  devote  her  time  and 
eneriries  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
work.  She  i<  the  founder  of  the 
Y  err  in ;  it  wn-^  <lio  who  started  the 
project  of  Iniihlino;  a  Friedrich  Froe^ 
bol  ^roniori:il  llou^o,  and  who  began 
making  a  <*'»l]o('tion  of  FroebeVs  writ- 
ings, etc.  Froohcl's  relatives  and  the 
guardians  in  Hamburg  have  sus- 
tained lior  in  this,  and  thus  we  hope 
that  her  favorite  desire  may  be  real- 
izo^l,   and   a  willing  assent  be  given 
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from  all.     Should  anyone  do  homage  meiner  Kindergdrtnerinnen   Verein, 

to  the  proverb,  "Silence  is  consent,"  Eisenach,  Thuringia,  Germany, 
then  each  and  every  omitted  answer  Anna  Snell,  Jena, 

will  be  regarded  as  an  "assent."     It  Eepresentative  Chairman, 

is  requested  that  answers  in  writing  ^^I^^rT"^*^"**"  ''**i'''*'  T^**^*"*  "^"^ 

^  ^  ^  Dec.  23,  when  the  January  number  of  Kindbrgar- 

be  sent  so  as  to  be  received  by  us  not  ten  Rbvixw  was  all  printed.    The  editors  haye 

1.        ,v  T  n-t     HCkr^A         rn-L  written  to  the  committee  of  the  German  Union  and 

later  than  J  anuary  31,  1904.      Ihese  ^^ed  them  to  extend  the  time  for  replies ;  there- 
answers    should    be    addressed    to   the  fore,  if  American  contributors  write  at  once  to  Oer- 
.                         .               £     \         An  niany,  their  votes  will  doubtless  be  received  in  time 
Executive    Committee    of    the    Allge-  to  be  weighed  with  those  of  other  contributors.] 


Superintendent  H.  C.  Morrison  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  has 
handled  the  salary  question  so  skillfully  that  there  has  been  no 
appreciable  opposition  either  in  the  school  board,  city  government, 
or  among  the  taxpayers. 

Within  the  last  year  and  a  half  the  salaries  of  grade  teachers 
have  been  increased  from  a  maximum  of  $450  to  a  maximum  of 
$550.  This  has  had  the  immediate  effect  of  adding  $100  a  year 
to  the  salaries  of  about  twenty  teachers.  In  the  same  time  the 
yearly  increment  has  changed  from  $25  to  $50,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  the  grade  teacher  to  reach  her  maximum  in  one  half 
the  time  it  formerly  took.  They  have  also  raised  the  maximum 
of  the  grammar  principals  from  $1,000  to  $1,200,  and  have  given 
two  principals  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  increase.  In  the  same 
time  they  have  added  an  aggregate  of  about  ten  per  cent,  to  the 
salaries  of  the  superintendent,  high  school  principal,  and  nine 
others. — Journal  of  Education, 


MORE  LIFE  AND  FULLER. 

By  Flora  J.  Whitb,  Concord,  Mass. 

hA  AN  is  a  unit;  and  I  believe  no  ical  and  moral,  no  morality  that  i? 

thought  of  his  is  possible  that  not  mental  and  physical,  no  physical 

has  not  a  vital  connection — if  not  its  activity  that  is  not  mental  and  moral, 

origin — in      the     subtle      molecular  I  cannot  conceive  mind  as  like  unto 

changes  of  living  tissue.     T  believe  a  wraith  that  fain  would  glide  about, 

he  has  no  mentality  that  is  not  phys-  eluding  that  which  has  substance ;  but 
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rather  do  I  heartily  conceive  it  as  in- 
dissolubly  connected  with  all  sub- 
stance to  the  veriest  atom,  and  find- 
ing its  manifestation,  as  all  force,  in 
motion. 

I  fancy  we  might  not  be  far  wrong 
if  we  called  motion  the  mentality  of 
the  body.  Our  greatest  educator  has 
gone  farther,  and  has  called  motion 
the  dawn  of  the  soul;  and,  because 
man  is  a  unit,  it  is  just  here  in  the 
motions  of  the  body,  where  the  soul 
dawns  and  the  mind  displays  itself, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  physical  ef- 
fects. *  *  ♦  ♦  * 

What  is  the  essential  of  every  fac- 
tor that  may  be  ranged  among  edu- 
cative forces  ?  What  do  we  want  for 
our  boys  and  girls?  Is  there  some 
one  common  good  that  should  come  to 
them  alike  from  their  sloyd  or  Latin 
or  home  or  any  other  part  of  their 
education  ? 

It  has  been  well  said  that  we 
j^hould  ask  of  every  factor  we  bring 
into  a  child's  life,  "What  is  its  rela- 
tion to  nutrition  ?"  That  first  cry  of 
the  infant,  which  gives  it  the  oxygen 
for  which  the  body  hungers,  tells 
us  of  that  ceaseless  oxygen-hunger 
which,  if  left  unsatisfied,  defies  the 
keenest  spur  to  endeavor,  and  renders 
irrowth  impossible.  The  acliool  must 
provide  more  room  for  the  individual, 
more  active  bodily  movements,  a 
lower  temporaturo,  and  better  circu- 
lation of  air,  if  it  is  to  meet  even  this 
one  demand  of  nutrition ;  but,  more 
than  this,  it  should  plan  for  the  chil- 
dren's occupations  with  reference  to 
the  increase  of  vital  capacity,  exclud- 
ing everything  that  tends  to  lessen  it. 
It    should    consider    the    matter    of 


stimuli  to  activity,  of  expenditure  of 
energy,  of  fatigue,  in  relation  to 
nutrition  and  growth.  It  should  as- 
sure cleanliness  of  body,  and,  if  need- 
ed, food  for  the  stomach.  It  should 
send  its  pupils  from  the  schoolroom 
with  more  erect,  alert  bodies,  more 
jubilant  feelings,  and  a  greater  sup- 
ply of  energy  than  they  brought  to  it 
*         *         *         ♦ 

Life  occupies  itself  in  storing  and 
spending  energy.  In  its  storage  are 
exercised  the  nutritive  functions.  In 
its  expenditure  we  make  ourselves, 
and  make  ourselves  known.  How 
may  this  expenditure  be  adjusted  so 
that  it,  too,  advances  growth  and  de- 
velopment ? 

We  are  cowardly  and  niggardly  in 
our  spending  of  energy,  because  we 
have  turned  our  backs  on  nature; 
and  we  find  no  system  of  economics 
to  help  us. 

I  have  noticed  in  certain  countries 
beyond  the  tropics  trees  that  have  im- 
pressed me  with  their  grandeur  and 
vigor ;  and  then  some  morning  I  have 
gone  forth  and  found  them  lying  in 
the  dust  with  helpless,  upturned 
roots,  wind-blown.  Sun  and  shower 
had  fondled  thorn.  With  no  obstacles 
to  overcome,  no  winters  to  resist,  no 
rooks  to  upturn,  they  had  put  forth 
a  rank,  showy,  ineflfective  verdure, — 
a  growtli  in  appearance,  but  not  in 
strength. 

We  want  no  wind-blown  charac- 
ter?. Emerson  a(hnonishes  us  on 
this  point,  lie  says :  '*The  heart  and 
sinew  of  man  seem  to  be  drawn  out 
of  him.  *  *  *  Our  age  yields  no 
great  and  perfect  persons.  *  ♦  ♦ 
The    rugged    battle    of    fate    where 
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strength  is  born  we  shun.  *  *  *  We 
are  parlor  soldiers." 

It  is  our  work  to  get  back  the  heart 
and  sinew  of  man ;  to  get  giant  oaks, 
once  more,  from  feeble  seedlings.  It 
is  not  to  be  done  by  coddling,  or  we 
gain  but  upturned  roots ;  nor  by  neg- 
lecting, for  nature  will  find  ven- 
geance; nor  by  setting  brick  school- 
houses  on  top  of  the  young  seedlings, 
or  we  get  crushed  lives ;  but,  if  ever, 
by  a  reverent  sympathy  for  nature 
and  nature's  ways,  and  by  a  sane  and 
conscientious  child-study. 

We  give  our  children  wrong  things 
to  do,  then  wear  our  lives  away  try- 
ing to  render  their  doing  easy.  We 
forever  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  facil- 
ities rather  than  at  the  acquisition  of 
power.  Give  our  children  right 
things  to  do,  things  to  which  their 
natures  lead  them  and  the  ages  have 
bent  them,  and  then  let  it  go  hard 
with  them;  for  thus  they  will  gain 
power,  and,  having  that,  the  world  is 
theirs  with  its  abundant  fullness  of 
life. 

The  young  poet  cries : — 

"  'T  is  life  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant. 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  I  want." 

'*More  life,  and  fuller" — I  believe 
these  words  reach  the  very  root  of  the 
matter.  What  though  our  youth  do 
partly  master  a  few  languages,  get 
pushed  through  Euclid,  write  a 
falsetto  English,  and  all  the  this  and 
that  of  what  we  fondly  call  educa- 
tion? Fullness  of  life — that  is  the 
supreme  test:  we  ought  to  get  per- 
centages on  joy  and  exuberance  of 
spirits,  if  we  would  make  safe,  sane, 
and  righteous  standards  for  our 
schools.     If  the  pulses  do  not  beat 


faster,  longings  grow  stronger,  and 
the  joy  of  mere  living  tingle  the 
nerves,  the  school  and  all  its  bookish- 
ness  will  be  of  but  little  avail  toward 
producing  a  stronger,  nobler  race. 

We  want  the  stuff  whereof  splen- 
did deeds  are  made.  Is  knowledge 
power?  Only  that  knowledge  is 
power  that  is  written  in  the  tissues 
of  the  body  through  one's  own  acts. 
It  is  daring  that  makes  men  brave, 
not  the  knowing  that  Sparta  bore 
brave  sons. 

Milton's  fine  aphorism*  "Words 
are  the  daughters  of  earth  ;  things  are 
the  sons  of  heaven,"  should  not  fail 
to  rouse  reflection.  Things  are  of 
heaven;  words  are  of  earth.  Yet  if 
I  ask  which  of  two  men  is  the  more 
cultivated,  one  irresolute,  weak- 
voiced,  faint-hearted,  childless,  facile 
in  accepted  phrases,  the  other 
brawny,  virile,  quick  to  perceive, 
quick  to  act,  doer  of  many  deeds,  un- 
skilled in  words,  the  answer  falls  in 
favor  of  tlie  former.  But  why? 
Cultivation,  if  it  means  anything 
worth  our  possessing,  means  some- 
thing that  keeps  tally  with  a  progres- 
sive evolution.  It  literally  means 
"cherishing,"  —  the  cherishing  of 
every  power  within  us.  What,  then, 
we  may  ask,  has  this  inefficient  world- 
ling cherished,  that  we  should  dub 
him  cultivated  ?  What  can  he  assure 
us  toward  the  production  of  that  race 
of  noblemen  which  we  are  fain  to  be- 
lieve will  mark  a  future  age  ? 

The  narrow  chest,  the  flexing  knee, 
the  helpless  hand,  are  uncultivated. 
Ignorance  of  the  uses  of  the  body  is 
ignorance,  and  is  less  to  be  excused 
and  more  to  be  deplored  than  the  lack 
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of  knowledge  of  our  politest  litera- 
ture. Words,  even  in  their  highest 
estate,  are  but  an  incident  in  self- 
expression.  The  primal,  natural  self- 
expression  out  of  which  all  other 
forms  grow  is  the  act  We  choose, 
thetl,  for  our  youth,  "more  life,  and 
fuller."  We  say  the  pathway  to  it 
lies  through  movements;  for  motion 
is  not  only  the  "dawn  of  the  soul"; 
motion  is  the  soul  of  the  universe. 
And  it  is  through  those  universal  laws 
of  motion  that  govern  man  and  beast 
and  wave -alike  that  we  gain  our  per- 
ception of  the  Universal. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  living  germ. 
The  divine  thing  about  it  is  its  mo- 
tion, which  is  its  life  token.  I  ask, 
How  may  it  attain  to  the  fullness  of 
the  possibilities  that  lie  hidden  in  the 
depths  of  that  unknowable  force, 
pressing  it  outward,  always  outward, 
upon  the  world  around  it?  I  close 
my  hand,  and  that  mysterious  thing 
we  call  life  is  gone,  no  man  knows 
whither.  It  is  said  that  no  force  can 
be  lost,  and  that  only  a  transference 
of  energy  is  possible;  but  sure  it  is 
the  pulsating  force  of  this  slight 
thing  has  passed  beyond  our  kon. 
We  can  no  longer  behold  it,  use  it, 
make  or  mar  its  growth.  All  its 
power,  all  its  possibilities,  lay  in  its 
movements;  they  were  forming  its 
individual  force,  its  individual  life. 
A  stronger  motion  external  to  itself 
annihilated  it.  How  might  the  life 
power  of  this  germ  have  been  cher- 
ished? How  might  its  growth  have 
been  forwarded?  Manifesth',  by 
having  left  more  space  about  it,  where 
that  tiny  new-born  force  could  reign 
supreme,  absolutely  free  in  its  mo- 


tions from  the  encroaching  motions 
of  the  external  world. 

As  with  the  single  cell,  so  with  the 
aggregation  of  cells  which  form  the 
child  is  life  to  be  cherished  and 
growth  to  be  forwarded.  We  should 
secure  for  each  a  space  that  would 
insure  it  against  repression, — a  space 
wherein  it  can  laugh  and  sing,  and 
kick  and  jump,  and  swim  and  dive, 
and  frolic — ^yes,  and  plant  and  pull, 
and  pound  and  build,  and  always 
have  room  for  it  all.  These  throb- 
bing, pulsating  motions  of  childhood 
are  the  heaven-bom  things  out  of 
which  strong  nations  grow.  The 
school  should  exist  to  give  these  mo- 
tions their  full  swing — should  let  the 
boys  scrap  and  the  girls  frolic. 

But  what  do  we  do?  We  build 
dreary  brick  buildings  on  small  plots 
of  ground,  and  drive  the  children  into 
rooms  by  fifties  and  sixties,  with  the 
hobgoblin  of  the  law  and  the  truant 
officer  behind  them;  and  there  we 
compel  them  to  sit  for  five  long  hours 
each  day  over  verbal  tasks,  permit- 
ting them  for  motor  activities  only 
wigglings  of  the  fingers  with  pen  and 
pencil,  wigglings  of  the  tongue  in 
using  words,  and  a  few  rigid  move- 
ments of  the  arms  taken  under  per- 
emptory commands.  Are  these  the 
motions  out  of  which  to  get  courage 
and  aspiration?  ?  What  has  become, 
within  these  buildings,  of  the  laugh- 
ter and  restlessness  and  bodily  effort 
that  are  the  birthright  of  child- 
hood? The  crowding  of  our  school- 
rooms is  a  sin  against  nature.  It 
is  a  critical  question  which  faces 
us.  Does  the  school  lessen  the 
laughter  of  young  children  ?    Does  it 
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weaken  their  motor  desires  ?     I  have  exercise  and  the  power  and  intelli- 

long  had  a  fancy  that  Nature  covers  gence  of  the  Greeks.     Would  we  be 

her  face  and  weeps  whenever  she  be-  powerful,  we  must  be  strong;  would 

holds  a  schoolhouse.  we  be  intelligent,  we  must  be  strong ; 

Let  us  not  stand  anv  longer,  like  would  we  be   polished,   we  must  be 

the    witches    of    Macbeth,    throwing  strong.     And  strength  is  not  the  out- 

into  the  cauldron  of  the  school  pro-  come  of  the  alphabet  or  the  granmiar 

gram   every   dismembered    organ   in  or  the  dictionary.     It  is  the  outcome 

the  shape  of  studies  that  we  can  pelf,  of  bodily  action.     Anaxagoras,  when 

expecting  some  potency  to  be  gener-  dying,  was  asked  how  he  would  have 

ated  in  the  broth.     But  let  us  read  his  death  celebrated.     "Let  the  boys 

with  care  a  school  program  of  the  best  play,"  he  replied.     There  was  in  that 

davFi  of  Greece,  and  then  reflect  upon  answer  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 

the  possible  relation  that  exists  be-  needs  of  life,  for  out  of  such  activity 

tween  the  time  there  given  to  bodily  is  glory  builded. 

— From  an  address. 


A  NEW  SONG  OF  *' DIXIE." 

By  Maud  Lindsay,  Tubcumbia,  Ala. 

Oh,  from  the  hill  and  from  the  valley 
Southern  sons  and  daughters  rally. 
Hurrah  I  hurrah !  hurrah !  Dixie  land. 
Come  all  a  song  of  triumph  singing, 
Through  the  wide  world  send  it  ringing. 
Hurrah  !  hurrah !  hurrah  !  Dixie  land. 

CHORUS. 

Exalt  the  name  of  Dixie ! 
Hurrah !    Hurrah ! 
In  Dixie  land  we  '11  take  our  stand 
To  live  and  die  for  Dixie. 
Three  cheers,  three  cheers. 
And  one  cheer  more  for  Dixie; 
Three  cheers,  three  cheers. 
And  one  cheer  more  for  Dixie. 

For  Southern  skies  with  stars  are  gleaming. 
Southern  fields  vnih  richness  teeming. 
Hurrah  !  hurrah !  hurrah  I  Dixie  land. 
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Oh,  Southern  hearts  are  brave  forever. 
Southern  love  will  fail  you  never. 
Hurrah !  hurrah !  hurrah  !  Dixie  land. 

Go  read  the  Past's  heroic  story, 

Read  the  Future's  message  **Glory." 

Hurrah  !  hurrah !  hurrah  !  Dixie  laud. 

And,  armed  wnth  truth  and  clothed  with  beauty. 

Rise  to  meet  the  Present's  duty. 

Hurrah !  hurrah !  hurrah !  Dixie  land. 

For  Peace  has  given  what  War  denied  you. 

Friends  of  foes  who  once  defied  you. 

Hurrah !  hurrah !  hurrah  !  Dixie  land. 

Look !  Nature  with  rare  charms  has  dressed  you ; 

God  with  His  own  hand  has  blessed  you. 

Hurrah  !  hurrah !  hurrah  !  Dixie  land. 

Lo !  now  our  land  with  love  is  lighted — 
^STorth,  South,  East  and  West  united ! 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  !  Dixie  land. 
In  God  our  trust,  and  our  salvation, 
Forward,  march!  a  mighty  Nation. 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  I  Dixie  land. 


RECENT  LITERATURE. 

BOOK  REVIEWS.  fitness  and  beauty.     The  frontispiece,  by 
^                     ^             T^     T.     ,         o.    .  Maxfield  Parrish,  is  a  lovely  thing,  but 
Troubadour  Tales.    By  Evaleen  Stem,  the  story  describes  Pierrot   as  clad  in 
Illustrations  by  Virgmia  Keep,  Max-  parti-colored   hose   whose  .left   leg  is   a 
field  Parrish,  B.  Rosenineyer,  and  Ed-  delicate  robinV-cgg  blue  and  in  a  doublet 
ward    Edwards.     The    Bobbs-Mernll  of  pink  silk  embroidered  in  silver.    You 
Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    $1.25.  turn  back  a  i)age  or  two  to  look  again 
Four  as  pretty  and  right-minded  sto-  upon    the    charming   boy,    and    what    a 
ries  for  children  as  have  come  under  the  houleversement  d'idees!     The  left  hose- 
reviewer's  eyes  this  year.     They  are  not  leg  is  striped  pink  and  white,  and  the 
folk  tales,   but  pure,  fresh  and  simple  doublet  is  pearl  gray !    And  why  is  Count 
originals  with  backgroimd  of  troubadour  Keynaurd's  horse  Barbo  invisible?  Pier- 
times  in  France  and  Finland.    The  chil-  rot's   little   white   palfrey   pricks    along 
dren,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  are  prettily;    but    in   the   place   where   yon 
good  company;  and  at  the  heart  of  each  surely    ought    to    see    some   portion    of 
story  lies   a  brave   and  clever   childish  Barbo's  blark,  fluffy  mane,  there  are  only 
deed.    As  sweet  as  Provence  roses  are  leaves   and   branohe*^   which   must   have 
the  words  chosen  in  the  telling  of  the  been  on  the  side  of  the  mad  beyond  the 
tales;  and  the  pictures  are  a  match  in  horse.     To  be  sure,  Barbo  was  described 
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su>  having  a  nosegay  behind  his  ears  and 
a  wreath  of  periwinkles  and  violets 
around  his  neck,  but  these  could  not  have 
hidden  him  from  view.  When  a  color 
scheme  was  decided  upon  which  preclud- 
ed the  blue  hose-leg  and  the  pink  doublet, 
the  person  who  was  seeing  the  book 
through  the  press  ought  to  have  allowed 
Miss  Stein  the  privilege  of  garbing  the 
charming  Pierrot  to  suit  the  demands  of 
the  illustration.  But  we  repeat  that  the 
book  is  a  most  beautiful  one,  considered 
ethically,  artistically,  and  with  regard  to 
literary  style. 

DooRYARD  Stories.  By  Clara  Dilling- 
ham Pierson.  Illustrated  by  F.  C. 
Gordon.  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  New 
York.     $1.20  net. 

Silvertip  the  cat,  robins,  sparrows,  and 
other  common  birds,  wasps,  caterpillars 
and  tumble-bugs  are  the  subjects  of  the 
stories  in  this  latest — and  we  are  inclined 
to  say  best — book  of  Mrs.  Pierson's  well- 
known  books  for  children.  The  stories 
are  told  from  behind  the  scenes,  as  it 
were;  but  they  are  true  stories, — vivid, 
humorous,  sympathetic  narratives  of  in- 
cidents in  the  lives  of  her  dooryard  'peo- 
ple whom  Mrs.  Pierson  watches  with  eyes 
sharpened  by  scientific  knowledge.  Such 
stories  of  common  creatures  are  just 
what  are  needed  for  children.  A  little 
"adultism,"  as  Patterson  DuBois  calls  it, 
peeps  out  in  some  of  the  conjugal  jokes; 
its  elimination  would  make  the  book 
about  perfect  in  its  particular  sphere. 
The  pictures,  done  in  soft  colors,  are  true 
to  life  and  very  attractive. 

Fireside  Child-Study.  By  Patterson 
DuBois.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York.     $0.60  net. 

Mr.  DuBois  is  well  known  as  a  cham- 
pion of  childhood,  and  stands  forth 
clearly  in  this  character  in  the  present 
book,  the  sub-title  of  which  is  The  Art 
of  Being  Fair  and  Kind.  "What !"  says 
the  parent,  when  he  sees  that  the  book  is 
for  him,  "am  I  not  at  least  that?  What- 
ever mistakes  I  make  in  my  over-fond- 
ness or  my  over-conscientiousness,  I'm 
sure  I  don't  abuse  my  children."  Per- 
haps you  do  not;  but  if,  after  reading 
Mr.  DuBois'  book,  you  are  confident  that 
you  are  never  unfair  and  unkind  to  your 
children,  you  are  either  a  very  wise  or 
a  very  obtuse  person.  To  kindergartners 
we  especially  recommend  the  book  as  one 
in  which  they  will  find  material  sure  to 
make  their  mothers*  meetings  full  of  in- 
terest and  profit,  if  it  is  well  handled. 


in  the  first  chapter,  that  on  The  Attitude, 
a  mother's  meeting  is  described  that 
might  well  have  others  modeled  after  it. 
After  giving  general  principles  and 
suggestions,  the  book  brings  genuine 
eases  of  dealing  with  children  to  a 
**Court  of  Inquiry"  and  shows  the  large 
field  of  investigation  that  the  cases  open 
up.  "The  main  thing,"  says  Mr.  Du- 
Bois, "is  to  learn  how  to  interrogate  these 
oases  and  make  them  our  own  for  prac- 
tice in  the  great  art  of  being  fair."  They 
will  serve  as  "test  cases  and  precedents 
to  follow  or  to  avoid."  So  simple,  wise 
and  reasonable  a  little  book  ought  to  do 
much  good. 

Observations.  Teachers  and  Their 
Work.  By  S.  R.  Shear.  A.  H.  Os- 
born  &  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
H  every  teacher  should  train  herself 
to  observe  habitually  the  details  concern- 
ing school  conditions  that  Superintend- 
ent Shear  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  brings  for- 
ward in  this  booklet,  our  schools  would 
soon  be  under  the  beneficent  rule  of 
Hygeia!  Whether  the  queries  and  sug- 
gestions embodied  in  the  forty-two  pages 
are  used  by  a  teacher  for  self-examina- 
tion or  as  a  guide  in  the  inspection  of 
schools  they  will  be  found  entirely 
worthy  of  serious  consideration,  and 
stimulating  to  watchful  care  over  condi- 
tions, means  and  methods. 

Don't's  for  Mothers.    By  Gabrielle  E. 

Jackson.     Lee    &     Shepard,    Boston. 

$0.50  net. 

Mothers  have  been  rallied  often  on 
their  over-use  of  the  word  don't  with 
their  children,  and  now  here  is  a  whole 
package  of  don't's  addressed  to  mothers 
themselves!  Beginning  with  Don'fs  for 
a  young  mother  with  regard  to  Baby,  the 
book  ends  with  Don'fs  for  the  mother 
of  a  mother — cautioning  Grandmother 
against  spoiling  her  son's  or  daughter's 
child.  Good  texts  for  discussion  at 
mothers'  meetings  are  plentiful  among 
these  two  hundred  and  fifty  Don'fs  form- 
ulated from  the  exx>erience  of  a  happy, 
intelligent  mother. 

More  Goops  and  How  Not  to  Be  Them. 
By  Gklett  Burgess.     With  instructive 
illustrations  by  the  author.    Frederick 
A.  Stokes  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1.50. 
This  Mamial  of  Manners  for  Impolite 
Infants,  Depicting  the  Characteristics  of 
Many  Naughty  and   Thoughtless   Chil- 
dren, is,   as  one  might  judge  from   so 
"fetching"  a  sub-title,  a  delightful  book. 
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It  contains  drawinge  in  profusion.  The 
iuimineart  oi  the  circular  iittie  guopts, 
witn  their  wide  range  ot  expression,  con- 
tinually inspires  fresh  smiles,  wiiile  the 
facetiousness  of  the  situations  and  the 
inclusion  of.  the  grown-ups  in  tlie  gen- 
eral comicality  make  the  pictures  aoso- 
lutely  irresistible  to  both  old  and  young. 
The  verses,  too,  are  really  funny,  and 
very  sensible  choice  has  been  made  of 
subjects.  The  titles  cannot  give  much 
of  an  idea  of  this,  but  we  quote  a  few. 
walking  with  Fapa  (and  teasing  to  be 
carried  home);  The  Duty  of  the  Strong 
(impressive  and  full  of  incentive  to  a 
child) ;  How  to  Eat  Soup  (you  will  never 
forget  the  manner  prescribed  by  etiquette 
if  you  once  read  this) ;  "AinT'  (sure  to 
eradicate  this  grammatical  inelegancy); 
The  Ooop  Picnic  (about  leaving  scraps 
about);  Justice  and  Loyalty  (altruistic 
child-behavior);  Poor  Mother!  (work 
made  by  careless  tearing  or  soiling  of 
clothes) ;  Going  Visiting  (and  not  wear- 
ing out  your  welcome) ;  The  Flower  Hos- 
pital (where  flowers  wantonly  picked  and 
then  thrown  away  are  the  patients  in  the 
beds)  ; — ^well  I  there  are  thirty-three  of 
these  versified  and  illustrated  "parents' 
assistants"  in  this  second  Goop  book,  and 
not  one  of  them  supernumerary.  Get 
the  two  books  for  the  nursery,  and  they 
will  help  wonderfully  in  ousting  parental 
"don't's"  and  introducing  the  "shared- 
laughter  cure"  for  everyday  faults. 

Little  English  Poems.  Arranged  and 
illustrated  by  Lettice  Thomson.  Hor- 
ace Marshall  &  Son,  London.  Is.  6d. 
The  distinctive  aim  of  the  compiler 
has  been  to  bring  together  some  of  the 
simplest  standard  English  poems,  and  a 
few  new  ones,  for  use  with  classes  of 
young  children.  The  verse  has  generally 
that  simplicity  of  wording  or  familiarity 
t»f  theme  (or  both)  that  brings  it  within 
the  capacity  of  little  learners  while  en- 
riching their  language  and  expanding 
their  thought.  Half  a  dozen  poems  are 
by  Miss  Lettice  Thomson  herself  (kin- 
•lergarten  mistress  in  Doreck  College). 
They  are  entitled :  Pretending,  The  Cow, 
7  'elegraph  Wires,  Wishes,  The  Wind,  and 
The  Ploughhoy's  Song,  These  are  good 
in  rhyme  and  rhythm,  are  mostly  writ- 
ten with  childlike  fancy  and  from  the 
child's  point  of  view,  and  are  fittingly 
included  as  good  verses  for  children  to 
commit  to  .memory.  The  Cow  and  The 
Ploughhoy's  Song  strike  us  as  especially 
fresh  and  redolent  of  nature.  All  of  the 
decorations  and  illustrations,  which  are 


very  intere^sting,  are  by  Miss  Thomson, 
and  show  tha(  she  has  talent  in  more 
than  one  direction. 

Children  of  the  Tenements.    By  Jacob 
A.  Kiis.    Illustrations  by  C.  M.  Eelyea 
'  and  others.    The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.    $1.60. 

Had  we  the  /^horrd  horrt"  of  Skipper 
Ireson  it  would  melt  to  pity  and  con- 
strain to  works  of  helpfulness  upon  read- 
ing these  East  Side  sketches.  The  most 
wretchedly  debased  human  creatures  can 
never  be  quite  so  foreign  to  our  under^ 
standing  or  so  repulsive,  after  such  dis- 
closures as  Mr.  Riis's  compassionate, 
discerning  accounts  give  of  the  pitiful 
conditions  of  their  lives.  We  cannot 
give  help  in  these  particular  cases  that 
have  so  touched  our  hearts;  but  by  doing 
whatever  we  can  to  further  civic  justice 
and  uplift  civic  conditions  anywhere,  we 
can  become  part  of  that  **  little  leaven 
that  leaveneth  the  whole  lump" — and 
this  is  what  Mr.  Kiis's  Children  of  the 
Tenements  calls  upon  us  to  do. 

Oareth  and  Lynette,  and  Other  Idylls. 
By  Alfred  Tennyson.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  E.  E.  Hale,  Jr. 
University  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 
$0.12J. 

Number  56  of  the  Standard  Literature 
Series  is  another  of  those  well-edited, 
well-printed,  wonderfully  cheap  "real 
books,"  for  the  use  of  schools,  that  we 
are  always  ready  to  speak  a  good  word 
for.  The  brief  introduction  and  notes 
give  just  the  necessary  information  and 
explanation  that  the  young  reader  needs 
for  intelligent  reading  of  the  beautiful 
Idylls. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Little,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Boston.  Laura 
Bridgman.  By  Maud  Howe  and  Flor- 
onop  Howe  Hall.  $1.50.  The  Golden 
Windows.  By  Laura  E.  Kichards. 
$1.50. 

Horace  Marsh  vlt,  and  Son,  London, 
Ent..  Littlo  Enplish  Poems.  Arranged 
and  illnstratod  by  Lattice  Thomson. 
Is.  6d. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  New  York.  Fire- 
side Child-Rtiidy.  By  Patterson  Du- 
Bois.    $o.r>o. 

E.  P.  DtTTTON  and  Co.,  New  York.  Door- 
yard  Stories.  By  Clara  Dillingham 
Pierson.     $1.20  net. 
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The  Maomillan  Co.,  New  York.  Chil- 
dren of  the  Tenements.  By  Jacob  A. 
Riis.    $1.50.  • 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Troubadour  Tales.    By  Evaleen  Stein. 

Lee  and  Shepard,  Boston.  Don't's  for 
Mothers.  By  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson. 
$0.50. 

Small,  Maynard  and  Co.,  Boston.  Wan- 
derfolk  in  Wonderland.  By  Edith 
Guerrier.    Net,  $1.20. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  and  Co.,  New 
York.  More  Goops  and  How  Not  to 
Be  Them.    By  Gelett  Burgess.    $1.50. 

Untverstty  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 


Gareth  and  Lynette,  and  Other  Idylls. 
By  Alfred  Tennyson.    $0.12J. 

EDUCATIONAL  READINGS  FROM  RE- 
CENT PERIODICALS, 

Keoent  Educational  Progress  in 
France.  By  Gabriel  Compayr6.  City 
Superintendent  Maxwell  of  New 
York.    Educational  Heview,  January. 

The  Travesty  of  Christmas.  By  Flor- 
ence Kelly.  The  Ethical  Record,  Jan- 
uary. 

A  Kace  Rich  in  Spiritual  Content.  By 
H.  P.  Kealing.  The  Southern  Work- 
man, January. 


L  K.  U.  TRAINING  CONFERENCE. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING  IN  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING. 

The  topic  selected  for  discussion  in  the  Training  Conference  at  the  Rochester  meet- 
ing of  the  I.  K.  U.  is  Practice  teaching  in  Kindergarten  Training.  To  gain  the  desired 
information  upon  the  subject  and  to  make  the  discussion  thoroughly  vital  and  practical, 
the  Training  Committee  has  prepared  the  questionnaire  given  below.  The  committee  has 
been  divided  into  sub-committees,  each  one  of  which  will  take  charge  of  a  portion  of  the 
returns.     These  returns  will  be  summarized,  and  presented  for  discussion  in  the  conference. 

Though  more  than  two  hundred  copies  of  the  questionnaire  have  been  sent  out,  there 
are  doubtless  many  who  could  furnish  valuable  data  who  have  not  been  reached  by  the 
members  of  the  committee.  Any  such  are  cordially  invited  to  send  replies  to  any  part  of 
the  questionnaire  in  which  they  may  be  interested. 

Such  assistance  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

NINA  C.  VANDEWALKER, 
Chairman  of  Training  Committee. 


Paet  I. 

Practice  Teaching  as  seen  by  the  Kin- 
dergarten Director. 

1.  What  do  you  consider  the  greatest 

difficulty  in  working  with  prac- 
tice teachers  ? 

2.  Is  each  practice  teacher  assigned 

to  each  phase  of  the  kindergarten 
work — the  circle  talk,  the  song 
teaching,  the  table  work,  the 
games  and  the  accompanying? 
If  not,  why  not  ? 


3.  Do  you  make  out  the  general  pro- 

gram? What  relation  does  this 
bear  to  the  working  plans  of  the 
practice  teachers  ? 

4.  To  what  extent  do  you  take  charge 

of  the  children  yourself  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  ap- 
proved method  of  procedure  to 
your  practice  teachers  ? 

5.  Upon  what  points  do  you  critdcise 

the  work  of  the  practice  teachers  ? 

6.  What  is  your  method  of  making 
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criticisms?  Do  you  make  them 
personal  and  individual  or  im- 
personal and  general  ?  Are  they 
oral  or  written  ? 

7.  What  conferences  do  you  have  with 

your  practice  teachers  ? 

8.  What    is    the    effect   of   practice 

teaching  upon  the  children  ? 

9.  To  what  extent  do  you  aid  your 

practice  teachers  in  observing 
children  along  child-study  lines  ? 

Replies  to  Part  I  •hould  be  sent  before 
February  IS  to  MIm  Rath  E.  Tappan,  8439 
Fifth  Ave,,  PIttsbnrirh,  Pa. 

Part  II. 

Practice  Teaching  from  the  Training 

Teachers  Standpoint. 

1.  What  is  your  relation  to  the  prac- 

tice teaching  done  by  your  stu- 
dents? 

2.  How    many    weeks    of    practice 

teaching  does  your  school  re- 
quire ?  If  less  than  two  years, 
when  does  it  begin  ?  How  long 
do  the  practice  teachers  work  in 
the  same  kindergarten?  For 
how  long  a  period  each  day  ? 

3.  Is  it  best  for  the  practice  teach- 

ers that  all  the  directors  under 
whom  they  work  should  hold 
your  own  general  views  ? 

4.  Do  you  inspect  any  of  the  teach- 

ing plans  of  the  practice  teach- 
ers to  detonnine  their  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  you  have 
taught  them  ? 

5.  Do  you  hold  conferences  with  the 

directors  imder  whom  your  stu- 
dents work?  For  what  pur- 
pose? 

6.  Do  yon  hold  conferences  with  the 

])rnctico  tench err^  ?  For  what 
])nrpose  ? 


7.  To  what  extent  do  you  utilize  ob- 

servation in  the  kindergarten  as 
a  means  of  training  ? 

8.  To  what  extent  is  teaching  in  the 

primary  grades  of  value  to  the 
kindergartner  ?  Can  it  be  sub- 
stituted for  a  portion  of  the 
kindergarten  practice  ? 

9.  To  what  extent  does  the  quality 

of  the  practice  teaching  deter- 
mine graduation  ? 
10.  State  any  other  points  you  think 
important. 

ReplleH  to  Part  II  •hould  be  tent  before 
February  IS  to  MIsa  Mlna  B.  Colbum,  Kinder- 
garten Training:  School,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Part  III. 

The  Oraduate's  View  of  Practice 
Teaching. 

1.  Looking  back  upon  your  practice 

teaching  from  the  standpoint  of 
experience,  do  you  think  it  was 
such  as  best  to  prepare  you  for 
the  work  required  after  gradua- 
tion? 

2.  Was    the    plan    making    required 

sncli  as  to  give  you  an  insight 

into  the  fundamental  needs  and 

interest  of  children  ? 
.*).   Was  the  dealing  wnth  the  children 

such  as  to  give  you  the  principles 

underlying  control  ? 
4.   Were  the  criticisms  you  received 

constructive,  helpful,  and  to  the 

point  ? 
r».  Did  the  work  tend  to  cultivate  the 

spirit  of  inquirv"^  toward  educa- 
tion m1  prol)]oms  ? 
Ti.    Wliat  <'ha Hires  would  you  suggest, 

if  any,  in  relation  to  the  practice 

teaching? 
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7.  Would  you  advise  postponing  prac- 

tice teaching  until  the  student 
had  gained  some  acquaintance 
with  the  theory  of  the  kinder- 
garten? 

8.  What  changes,  if  any,  would  you 

suggest  in  the  training  course  in 
general ? 

Replies  to  Part  III  ihoald  be  sent  before 
February  IS  to  Mlu  Alice  E.  Fltti,  Pratt  Initl- 
tate,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


Paet  IV. 

TTie  Junior  Year  without  Practice 
Teaching? 

1.  Do  you  approve  of  students  begin- 

ning practice  teaching  at  the  be- 
•    ginning  of  the  course?     If  so, 
why  ?    If  not,  why  not  ? 

2.  If  you  do  not  have  practice  teach- 


ing at  the  beginning,  what  do  you 
have  that  is  preparatory  to  it  ? 

3.  Have  you  had  experience  with  stu- 

dents who  have  begun  practice 
teaching  with,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  begun  without,  theo- 
retical instruction  ?  If  so,  what 
was  the  relative  quality  of  their 
work? 

4.  To  what  extent  is  it  practicable  to 

make  observation  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  primary  grades  a  par- 
tial substitute  for  practice  teach- 
ing during  the  junior  year  ? 

5.  What  would  be  the  added  possibili- 

ties of  the  course  were  practice 
teaching  postponed  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  junior,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  senior  year  ? 

Replies  to  Part  IT  should  be  sent  before 
February  IS  to  Mrs.  8.  S.  Harriman,  24  Garden 
St.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN  UNION. 


The  eleventh  convention  of  the  In- 
ternational Kindergarten  Union  will 
be  held  in  Eochester,  N.  Y.,  on  April 
27,  28  and  29, 1904. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  ample 
time  for  discussion,  the  conference  of 
training  teachers — open  to  all  super- 
visors and  training  school  teachers — 
will  be  held  on  the  afternoon  of  April 
26,  the  day  before  the  general  session ; 
and,  if  considered  advisable,  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  a  continuance 
of  the  discussion  in  the  evening. 

Full  information  as  to  names  of 
speakers,  places  of  meetings,  railroad 
rates,  etc.,  will  be  given  later  in  the 


month  when  arrangements  are  com- 
pleted; and  advance  programs  and 
circulars  of  information  will  be 
mailed  to  all  branches  and  members, 
and  printed  in  the  March  numbers  of 
Kindergarten  Magazine  and  Kuhjer- 
GARTEN  Review.  A  general  outline 
of  the  program  is  as  follows : — 
Tuesday,  April  26,  2  p.  m. 

Training  Teachers'  Confer- 
ence.— Topic:  Practice  Teaching 
in  Kindergarten  Training.  Miss 
Nina  C.  Vandewalker,  chairman. 
Wednesday,  April  27,  10  a.  m. 

Opening    Session.  —  Address  of 
welcome  and  response:  reports  of 
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officers  and  delegates ;  appointment 
of  committees,  etc. 
Wednesday  Afternoon, 

Excursions    arranged    bv    Local 
Committee. 
Thursday,  April  28,  9.30  a.  m. 

Parents'  Conference. — Mrs.  M. 
B.  B.  Langzottel,  chairman. 
Thursday,  2  p.  m. 

Round    Table.  —  Program    in 
charge  of  Committee  on  Literature, 
Library,     and     Magazines.      Miss 
Emilie  Poulsson,  chairman. 
Thursday  Evening. 

Reception  arranged  by  local  com- 
mittee. 
Friday,  April  29,  9.30  a.  m. 

Business    Meeting. — Report    of 
Committee  of  Fifteen;  plans  for 
the  future;  election  of  officers,  etc. 
Friday,  2.30  p.  m. 

Closing  Session. — Program  to  bo 
announced  later. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  making 
this  one  of  the  most  pleasant  as  well 
as  the  most  profitable  sessions  ever 
held  by  the  Union,  and  it  is  hoped 
there  will  be  a  large  attendance  of 
delegates  and  members. 

Communications  and  letters  of  in- 
(juiry  may  be  addressed  to  the  follow- 
ing officers  and  chairmen  of  commit- 
tees : — 

Miss  Annie  Laws,  President,  818 
Dayton  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Miss  Evelyn  Holmes,  Recording  Sec- 
retary, Charleston,  S.  C. 

Miss  Stella  L.  Wood,  Cor.  Sec'y  and 
Treasurer,  307  S.  Ninth  street, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Miss  Lucy  Harris  Symonds,  Vice- 
President  and  Chairman  of  Com- 


mittee on  Propagation,  82  St.  Ste- 
phens street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  Vice-President 
and   Chairman  of  Committee  on 
Foreign   Correspondence,    112   E. 
81st  street,  New  York,  K  Y. 
Miss  Georgia  Allison,   Auditor  and 
Chairman  of  Finance  Committee, 
3439  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mme.  Kraus-Boelte,  Chairman  of  Ad- 
visory Committee,  Hoffman  Arms, 
Xew'York,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Nina  C.  Vandewalker,  Chair- 
man of  Committee   on   Training, 
Normal  School,  Milwaukee,   Wis. 
Miss  Emilie  Poulsson,  Chairman  of 
Committee  on  Literature,  Library, 
and  Magazines,  liCicester,  Mass. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  B.  Langzettel,  Chairman 
of  Committee  on  Parents'  Confer- 
ence, 29  W.  42d  street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
Miss  Fanniebelle  Curtis,  Chairman  of 
Committee    on    Nominations,    47 
Pierrepont  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  Chairman  of 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y. 
Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  Chair- 
man of  Local  Committee,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

Headquarters,  Hotel  Powers. 
Other  hotels,  located  in  the  center  of 
the  city,  which  ^vill  furnish  good  ac- 
commodation to  guests,  are:  The 
Whitoomb,  the  Gerard,  and  the  Os- 
bom  Hotel. 

For  information  as  to  fares,  hotels, 
rooms  and  board,  address  either  Miss 
Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  Chairman  of 
the  Local  Committee,  South  Fitzhugli 
Street  High  School  Building,  or  Miss 
Martha    E.    Brown,    Corresponding 
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Secretary,     South    Fitzhugh     Street 
High  School  Building. 

In  order  that  proper  arrangements 
may  be  made,  the  Local  Committee 
urges  that  each  person  who  expects  to 


be  present  at  any  of  the  meetings  of 
the  International  Kindergarten  Union 
will  notify,  as  early  as  possible,  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Local 
Committee. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


I.    The  General  Convention, 

June2«-July  1,  1904. 

This  date  ytvls  first  announced  as  July  5- 
9,  but  has  been  changed  to  the  preceding 
week. 

The  leading  considerations  determin- 
ing the  selection  of  St.  Louis  as  the  place 
for  holding  the  next  convention  were: 
the  great  promise  of  the  Exposition;  the 
generous  provisions  in  a  special  building 
for  all  educational  interests;  the  confi- 
dent assurances  that  the  educational  ex- 
hibits will  be  the  largest,  best  selected, 
and  most  representative  yet  gathered  at 
any  exposition;  and  the  certain  benefits 
to  teachers  which  will  follow  careful, 
sj-stematic  study  of  such  exhibits.  Add- 
ed to  these  may  b?  mentioned  also  the 
opportunity  for  the  association  to  aid, 
as  i)ossibly  no  other  agency  could  do,  in 
rendering  the  educational  exhibits  most 
profitable  to  national  educational  inter- 
ests, and  the  fact  that  the  Exposition 
will  be  located  near  the  geographical 
center  of  the  association's  membership. 

The  Exposition  authorities,  and  the 
various  educational  and  business  organ- 
izations of  St.  Louis,  have  united  in  ten- 
dering to  the  officers  of  the  association 
the  most  liberal  assistance  and  facilities 
for  the  work  of  the  convention  and  for 
securing  the  comfortable  and  economical 
entertainment  of  the  members. 

It  is  proposed  to  modify  the  usual  pro- 
grams for  the  convention  by  making  the 
various  features  of  the  exhibits  the  chief 
topics  for  papers  and  discussions.  It  is 
also  proposed  that  the  various  sessions  be 
limited  in  number  and  length,  in  order 
that  the  papers  and  discussions  may  be 
practically  applied   in  studying  the  ex- 


hibits. Each  department  will  hold  two 
sessions  as  usual.  The  general  sessions, 
four  only  in  number,  will  be  devoted  to 
discussions  of  the  various  national  edu- 
cational systems  as  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
hibits. No  evening  sessions  will  be  held. 
The  presence  and  cooperation  of  eminent 
foreign  educators  are  assured,  to  present 
the  characteristics  of  their  respective 
systems  and  to  assist  in  a  comparative 
and  intelligent  study  of  their  illustrative 
exhibits. 

II.    Department   of    Superintendence, 
Feb.  23-25,  1904. 

President,  Henry  P.  Emerson,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 
First    vice-president,    Edwin    B.    Cox, 

Xenia,  O. 
Second  vice-president,  J.  W.  Abercrom- 

bie.  University,  Ala. 
Secretary,    John    H.    Hinemon,    Little 

Bock,  Ark. 

The  place  for  this  year's  meeting  is 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  railroads  of  the  Southeastern  Pas- 
senger Association  have  gn^anted  a  round 
trip  rate  of  one  fare  plus  twenty-five 
cents,  with  the  privilege  of  one  stop-over 
in  either  direction.  The  Southwestern 
Association  has  granted  a  rate  of  one 
fare  plus  $2  for  the  round  trip.  The 
Central,  Trunk  Line,  and  New  England 
Associations  have  granted  a  rate  of  one 
and  one  third  fare  through  their  respec- 
tive territories  to  the  gateways  of  the 
Southeastern  Association.  The  Western 
Passenger  Association  grants  a  rate  of 
one  and  one  third  fare  for  the  round  trip. 

It  is  expected  that  reduced  side  trip 
rates  will  be  offered  to  points  in  the 
South,  following  the  convention,  with  ex- 
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tension  of  tickets  for  return  to  March  31. 
A  local  committee  has  been  appointed 
by  the  citizens  of  Atlanta,  with  Mr.  E. 
P.  Bums  of  that  city  as  secretary.  Mr. 
Bums  will  be  pleased  to  answer  all  in- 
quiries as  to  local  arrangements  for  the 
convention. 

PRELIMINARY  PROGRAM. 


9.30  A.  M. 


Tuesday,  February  : 


1.  Address — Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  Atlanta, 

Ga.;  Hon.  William  B.  Merritt, 
state  school  conmiissioner,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

2.  Education  at  the  Universal  Exposi- 

sition,  1904 — From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment— Howard  J.  Rogers,  Chief  of 
Department  of  Education. 

3.  Exhibit  of  the  United  States  Bureau 

of  Education— W.  T.  Harris, 
United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

4.  Some  City  Exhibits;   their  purpose 

and  plan — F.  Louis  Soldan,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Andrew  W.  Edson,  associate 
superintendent  of  schools,  New 
York  city ;  Albert  Q.  Lane,  district 
superintendent  of  schools,  Chi- 
cago, HI. 

5.  Typical    State    Exhibits — (Speakers 

to  be  supplied.) 

2.00  p.  M. 

Topic — 21ie  Course  of  Study  in  FJlemen,' 
iary  and  Secondary  Schools. 

1.  The    superintendent's    influence    on 

the  course  of  study — William  H. 
Elson,  superintendent  of  schools. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

2.  What  omissions  are  advisable  in  the 

present  course  of  study,  and  what 
should  be  the  basis  for  the  same — 
Frank  M.  McMurr>\  Teafhors  Col- 
locre,  Columbia  University.  New 
York  city. 

3.  Athletics  htkI  other  collateral  activi- 

ties in  sorondary  schools — Paul  H. 
Saunders,  T'niversity  of  "Missis- 
sippi, University  P.  O..  ^fiss. 

8.15  p.  M. 

Address — Edwin  A.  Alderman,  president 
of  Tulane  University,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1004. 
9.30  A.  M. 

1.  Declaration  of  educational  principles 
with  especial  reference  to  the  needs 


of  the  South— Charles  W.  Dabncy, 
president.  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Charles  D.  Mc- 
Iver,  president.  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  College,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 
L  The  Factory  Child  — lawton  B. 
Evans,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Augusta,  Gki. 

2.30  p.  M. 

Round  Table  Session  of  City  Superin- 
tendents. 
Leader — Edwin    G.    Cooley,    superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Chicago,  Dl. 

1.  The  exi)ediency  of  importing  teach- 

ers of  proved  merit  from  without 
the  city  or  town — Samuel  T.  But- 
ton, Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  city. 

2.  Should  teachers  be  required  to  pre- 

sent from  time  to  time  evidences 
of  increased  scholarship?  If  so, 
of  what  nature — examinations,  cer- 
tificates or  credits  from  recogr- 
nized  institutions  of  learning  I— 
Walter  H.  Small,  sui)erintendent 
of  schools,  Providence,  R.  I. 

3.  "The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire" — 

(Speakers  to  be  supplied.) 

4.  The  value  of  schools  for  experimen- 

tation and  practice — (Speakers  to 
be  supplied.) 

Round   Table    Session    of    State    and 
County  Superintendents. 
Leader — R.  C.  Barrett,  state  superin- 
tendent of  public   instruction,  Des 
Moines,  la. 

1.  Increasing    the    efficiency    of    rural 

schools — Arthur     LeFevre,     state 
superintendent   of  public   instruc- 
tion, Austin,  Texas. 
Discussion  as  follows: — 

(a)  Consolidation  of  schools. 

(b)  Improvements    in    course    of 
study  and  system  of  grading. 

(c)  Hiprher  standards  in  the  em- 
ployment of  teachers. 

{d)  Expert  supervision. 

2.  The   rccofmition   oi  certificates  and 

diplomas  prantod  by  (a)  state  and 
county  authorities,  (b)  by  schools 
of  education — L.  E.  Wolfe,  super- 
intendent of  school?,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

S.15  r.  >f. 

Address-  The  ethical  elements  in  edu- 
cation— Waltor  B.  Hill,  chancellor 
of  Univpr«ity  of  Goorpria.  Athens, 
Ga. 
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Thursday,  February  25,  1904. 
9.30  A.  M. 
Topic — Administration  and  Supervision,      ^ 

1.  The  superintendent,  a  man  of  affairs 

— William  H.  Maxwell,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  New  York  city. 

2.  The  assistant  to  the  superintendent,      2 

his  functions  and  methods  of  work 
— Miss  Alice  E.  Reynolds,  super- 
visor of  schools,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

3.  The  management  of  special  depart- 

ments, such  as  manual  training — 
C.  N.  Kendall,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Discussion  led  by  J.  C.  Fant,  super- 
intendent of  schools.  Meridian, 
Miss. 

4.  The  teacher — beneficiary  or  victim? 

— Miss  Celestia  S.  Parrish,  Athens, 
Ga. 


2.00  p.  M. 

Topic — Extension     of     Public     School 
Privileges, 

The  organization  of  a  system  of  even- 
ing schools — Thomas  M.  BaUiet, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Free  popular  lectures — Henry  M. 
Leipzieger,  supervisor  of  Free 
Lectures,  Boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  The  Bronx,  New  York  city. 

University  extension  for  teachers  in 
service — Walter  A.  Payne,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  111. 

Vacation  schools,  playgrounds'  and 
recreation  centers — Miss  Evang^e- 
line  E.  Whitney,  district  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  New  York  city. 

Discussion  led  by  B.  E.  Nelson,  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  Lincoln, 
Dl. 


3. 


NEW  YORK  KINDERGARTEN  ASSOCIATION. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


Miss  Cynthia  P.  Dozier,  superintend- 
ent of  kindergartens  under  the  New 
York  Kindergarten  Association,  gives 
the  following  interesting  report  for  the 
year: —      *      *      ^^      * 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  year 
just  closed,  the  thirteenth,  was  the  ini- 
tiation of  an  educational  movement 
which  should  benefit  not  only  the  teach- 
ers of  the  association,  but  all  teachers 
and  friends  of  education.  The  first  step 
in  this  movement  was  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Laura  Fisher  of  Boston  to  deliver 
a  course  of  thirty-six  lectures  on  Elinder- 
garten  Programs.  These  lectures  were 
open  to  all,  and  were  well  attended.  This 
course  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  James  Gay- 
ley,  who  has  every  reason  to  be  gratified 
by  the  result.  The  course  was  particu- 
larly helpful  to  isolated  teachers,  to  those 
who  have  none  of  the  advantages  of  an 
organization,  no   touch   with  others  en- 


gaged in  the  same  work.  Many  of  the 
guests  at  these  meetings  came  in  every 
Saturday  from  the  country.  The  asso- 
ciation teachers  were  present,  and  gained 
much  by  the  experience.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  Miss  Fisher  was  engaged  to 
give  another  course  of  lectures  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  addition  to  the  lectures 
by  Miss  Fisher,  our  teachers  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  Miss  Blow  on  five 
lectures  bearing  on  the  theoretical  side 
of  their  work.  The  expense  to  the  asso- 
ciation of  this  course  was  greatly  reduced 
and  the  interest  much  increased  by  hav- 
ing the  cooperation  of  the  Kindergarten 
TTnion,  Froebel  League,  and  the  Alfred 
Coming  Clark  Neighborhood  House. 

*      ^      *      ^ 
In  the  early  spring  the  superintendent 
and  teachers  were  much  honored  by  a  re- 
quest from  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder 
for   points    on    The    Kindergarten:    An 
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Uplifting  Social  Influence  in  the  Home 
and  the  District,  this  being  the  title  of 
an  address  he  was  to  give  in  Boston  in 
July  for  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  hoped  that  all  who  have 
not  done  so  will  read  this  address.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Kinderqarten  Eeview 
for  September,  1903.  Many  of  the  inci- 
dents alluded  to  in  the  address  occurred 
in  the  association  kindergartens. 

Ad  is  her  custom  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  the  superintendent  sent  out 
a  request  to  the  teachers  for  reports  of 
any  interesting  occurrences  in  their  kin- 
dergartens through  the  year.  There  was 
such  a  mass  of  material  she  found  it 
difficult  to  condense  it  in  a  brief  report. 
The  following  stories  are  told  to  show 
the  effect  of  the  training  on  the  children 
and  their  recoil,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
test  of  any  system  of  education.  In  the 
kindergarten  great  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  relation  of  the  child  to  trade 
life — indeed,  to  all  who  make  up  the 
social  whole.  Visits  are  made  to  the 
blacksmith,  carpenter,  baker,  and  at 
Christmas  to  the  toyshops.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  account  given  by  one  of  our 
teachers  of  the  visits  made  during  the 
year — this  is  given  as  a  typical  expe- 
rience: "So  much  has  been  said  about 
the  effect  of  the  kindergarten  upon  the 
individual  child  and  upon  the  homes, 
that  a  few  words  of  the  effect  and  influ- 
ence of  the  kindergarten  upon  those  in 
the  community  whom  we  have  visited  on 
our  various  excursions  seems  worthy  of 
mention.  Our  first  visit  in  the  fall  was 
to  the  baker,  who  with  his  assistants 
showed  us  the  process  of  brrad-niaking 
and  cake-making.  He  was  vory  much 
interested  in  the  children,  and  ospocially 
in  the  fact  that  wo  wished  them  to  see 
how  the  bread  and  cakes  were  made.  He 
invited  us  to  come  aprain,  and  said  he 
would  do  some  special  baking  for  us: 
but  we  were  not  able  to  p^o.  The  next 
visit  was  to  Wanamakcr'^,  just  before 
the  Christmas  holidays.  We  took  forty- 
six  children.  First  we  went  into  the 
rotunda  to  see  the  decorations,  and  then 
to  the  toy  department,  where  the  chil- 
dren were  shown  the  different  toys.  Sev- 
eral of  the  clerks,  with  the  permission  of 
the  head  of  the  department,  wound  and 
set  in  motion  a  great  many  mechanical 
toys.  During  all  this  time  the  children 
were  perfectly  content  to  look  at  the 
toys.  There  was  not  one  instance  of  a 
child  touching  or  asking  for  anything 
that  he  saw.     This  I  think  one  of  the 


strongest  recommendations  for  the  kin- 
dergarten in  developing  in  the  child  hab- 
its of  self-control,  and  respect  for  the 
property  of  others.      ♦      ♦     ♦       ♦ 

The  following  is,  I  think,  the  outcome 
of  the  superintendent's  talk  to  the  moth- 
ers of  our  kindergarten  on  neighborli- 
ness:  "Calling  upon  one  of  the  mothers 
not  long  ago,  she  told  me  that  her  chil- 
dren had  told  her  that  the  mother  of  one 
of  the  children  in  the  kindergarten,  who 
had  been  very  ill  and  at  the  hospital  for 
a  long  time,  had  been  brought  home,  and 
that  she  would  like  very  much  to  go  and 
see  her,  because  she  felt  that,  even 
though  she  did  not  know  her,  she  was 
the  mother  of  one  of  the  kindergarten 
children,  and  the  superintendent  had 
told  them  that  they  ought  to  know  each 
other,  and  that  that  was  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  mothers'  meetings.  The  next 
day  I  went  down  and  took  her  to  see  the 
sick  mother,  and  it  was  a  great  delight 
to  see  how  much  pleasure  each  one  got 
from  the  visit." 

The  following  story  is  very  significant, 
and  will,  we  are  sure,  appeal  to  those 
who  support  this  work:  "Some  time  ago 
I  took  all  our  children  to  Jackson  Park, 
near  our  kindergarten.  On  the  way 
home,  walking  in  front  of  the  line,  I 
heard  the  children  singing.  Turning 
around,  I  found  that  the  little  band  had 
stopped  in  front  of  a  house  where  some 
smiling  faces  of  old  women  and  old  men 
appeared  at  the  open  window.  My  chil- 
dren were  singing  to  them :  'Good  morn- 
ing to  the  grandmothers,  good  morning 
to  the  grandfathers.'  They  had  made  up 
that  song  after  the  regular  Greeting 
Song  which  we  sing  every  morning: 
*Good  morning  to  the  children,  good 
morning  to  all.*  I  discovered  a  sign  in 
front  of  the  door  that  told  me  this  was 
a  home  for  old  Jewish  men  and  women. 
Then  T  nskod  the  little  ones  if  they 
would  like  to  go  and  see  their  new 
friends  in  their  house  and  sing  some  of 
our  songs  to  them.  They  seemed  de- 
lighted, and  we  entered  the  hall.  We 
wore  mot  by  the  superintendent,  who 
welcomed  us  inost  heartily.  After  we 
had  sung  a  few  songs,  which  were  vig- 
orously applauded,  one  of  the  grand- 
mothers asked  mo  wlio  wore  the  support- 
ers of  this  kindor^^^rten,  mostly  attended 
by  the  ohildron  of  the  Russian  Jews  of 
tho  East  Side.  T  told  her  that  the  New 
York  Kindergarten  Association,  mostly 
Christians,  supported  this  kindergarten 
and  many  others.     No  sooner  had  I  said 
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this  than  one  of  the  grandfathers  asked 
the  thirty-six  old  people  (the  youngest 
was  sixty-five  years  old  and  the  oldest 
ninety- two)  to  rise  from  their  seats  and 
join  him  in  a  prayer  for  the  noble  Chris- 
tian society  that  was  doing  such  good 
work  in  our  city.      *      ♦      ♦      « 

At  No.  10  Horatio  street  the  teachers 
have  had  some  serious  problems  in  the 
children  who  are  delicate  in  health  and 
greatly  neglected  at  home.  One  little 
chap,  Tony  Carlucci,  was  taken  to  the 
country  by  the  kindergartner,  and  her 
first  duty  was,  of  course,  to  bathe  him. 
She  asked  him  how  his  mother  washed 
him,  and  he  said :  "She  wash  me  wid  my 
clothes  on."  The  teacher  says  he  came 
to  her  many  times  during  the  visit  and 
said:  "I  clean,  my  clothes  all  clean." 

Another  teacher  writes  of  Carlo,  a 
much  neglected  child:  "Carlo  had  been 
very  ill  before  kindergarten  closed,  and 
my  last  visit  to  him  I  could 'not  forget. 
He  looked  so  sick  and  weak,  his  little 
face,  with  his  cross-eyes,  kept  haunting 
me.  I  felt  sure  the  little  fellow  would 
not  live  through  the  summer  if  he  did 
not  get  away.  I  determined  he  should 
get  some  country  air,  and  I  mentioned 
his  condition  to  one  or  two  people  here. 
To  my  surprise,  the  next  day  I  received 
$36  from  friends  for  a  fresh  air  fund. 
The  children  were  gotten  ready  to  go, 
and  I  went  down  to  New  York  and 
brought  them  to  Darien — ten  Italians  to 
stay  ten  days.  Four  were  my  kinder- 
garten children,  and  the  others  were  their 
brothers  and  sisters,  as  this  arrangement 
was  thought  best.  I  left  them  at  the 
Fresh  Air  Home,  having  first  made 
friends  on  a  previous  visit  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Woods,  who  manage  it,  and  are 
lovely  Christian  people.  In  two  days  I 
returned,  and  what  greeted  me  I  have 
not  the  power  to  describe;  but  ten  more 
wretchedly  unhappy  creatures  I  have 
never  seen — eyes  swollen  with  weeping, 
voices  hoarse  from  screaming,  and  gen- 
eral dejection  met  my  eyes.  It  was  so 
funny,  too,  I  could  not  help  laughing. 
The  location  is  so  attractive  that  it 
seemed  as  if  anyone  would  be  content. 
I  think  the  kindergarten  children  would 
have  been  had  not  the  older  ones  kept  re- 
minding them  that  they  must  go  to  sleep 
in  the  dark  at  night  with  no  one  in  the 
bed  with  them,  etc.  However,  they  all 
had  a  beautiful  time  with  me,  and  kept 
liking  it  more  and  more  until  when  I 
went  to  get  them  they  hated  to  go.  I 
felt   so  pleased  to   see   how  well   Carlo 


looked;  the  change  was  quite  remarkable. 
The  mothers  were  very  appreciative 
when  I  brought  the  children  back. 

In  this  same  Italian  quarter  the  chil- 
dren of  the  second  division  were  taken 
to  see  the  blacksmith.  He  was  very 
kind,  showing  them  the  shoes,  and  shoe- 
ing a  horse  while  they  were  there.  On 
their  return  to  the  kindergarten  the 
children  were  given  some  picture  horse- 
shoes to  sew  in  outline;  after  they  were 
finished  the  teacher  cut  them  out  and 
told  the  children  they  could  take  them 
home.  When  the  time  came  to  send  the 
children  home,  three  little  Italians  were 
missing;  search  was  made  for  them,  and 
they  were  found  coming  out  of  the 
blacksmith's  shop,  and  the  blacksmith 
himself  bursting  with  joy  over  a  present 
of  three  paper  horseshoes. 

So  often  our  teachers  are  the  recipi- 
ents of  little  gifts  from  the  parents,  and 
these  they  receive  most  graciously,  be- 
cause they  realize  the  sense  of  gratitude 
these  mothers  have,  and  their  desire  to 
show  their  appreciation.  This  is  a 
Christmas  story  illustrating  the  point: 
"One  of  our  families,  who  live  in  one 
room  of  the  basement  of  a  rear  tenement, 
showed  appreciation  of  our  work  with 
little  John  by  sending'  us  each  an  empty 
handkerchief  box.  These  boxes  the 
mother  makes  for  a  living  at  seventy-five 
cents  a  hundred.  She  does  this  to  sup- 
port her  family  of  three  boys,  as  the 
father  has  paralysis."      *      *      *      * 

Another  teacher  whose  work  is  in  a 
most  difficult  neighborhood,  largely 
Italian,  writes:  "I  have  four  mothers 
whose  children  have  left  the  kindergar- 
ten who  keep  on  attending  my  mothers' 
meetings.  One  of  them  gave  me  five 
dollars  for  our  picnic.  Of  course  she  is 
in  better  circumstances  than  the  rest,  but 
she  lives  in  a  very  plain  way  and  works 
hard.  She  requested  me  not  to  tell  the 
others,  as  she  feared  they  might  think 
she  held  herself  above  them.  I  expect 
to  have  a  larger  list  of  outside  mothers 
next  year,  which  will  entail  more  outside 
visiting.  You  asked  me  some  time  ago 
to  write  out  for  you  some  of  the  things 
I  did  for  my  people  outside  of  my  kin- 
dergarten work.  There  are  other  teach- 
ers who  do  more  than  I,  especially  those 
who  teach  in  the  Settlements.  After 
vainly  trying  to  persuade  Mrs.  Bricea  to 
take  Louis  to  have  his  hip  examined,  I 
took  them  both  to  the  Post  Graduate 
Hospital  and  went  with  them  every  time 
he  had  to  be  treated.     She  had  not  the 
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courage  to  go  alone.  I  visit  at  the  homes 
of  children  who  have  left  the  kinder- 
garten, especially  if  there  is  sickness  or 
death  in  the  family.  I  have  shopped  for 
mothers  who  were  too  sick  to  go  out; 
gave  one  child  who  was  not  well  enough 
to  go  to  school  lessons  in  primary  work 
for  six  months,  so  that  she  would  not  be 
behind  the  other  children  who  left  the 
kindergarten  when  she  did.  I  made  a 
(handsome)  velveteen  bonnet  for  Jerry's 
grandmother.  She  had  just  come  from 
the  hospital,  where  she  had  been  laid  up 
with  a  broken  collar  bone,  and  I  asked 
if  I  could  do  anything  for  her.  To  my 
surprise  she  said  she  would  like  a  bon- 
net, and  I  thought  she  was  justified  when 
she  showed  me  her  old  one.  She  did  not 
want  one  of  the  'horseshoe'  bonnets,  and 
I  was  quite  gratified  that  what  I  made 
was  satisfactory.** 

In  the  twelfth  annual  report  the  super- 
intendent told  the  story  of  a  garden ;  the 
sequel  was  so  interesting,  she  ventures 
to  repeat  the  story  as  it  came  from  the 
teacher:  "The  yard  where  our  garden  is 
was  used  all  summer  by  the  roughest 
boys  for  a  ball  ground  on  certain  after- 
noons; on  other  afternoons  all  the  neigh- 
borhood of  children  used  it  for  games 
and  swings.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  the 
garden  survived  and  the  interesting  spot 
was  respected,  and  many  enjoyed  picking 
the  flowers  as  they  bloomed — so  we  were 
told  on  our  return.  We  raised,  from  the 
seed,  squash  most  successfully,  com, 
plenty  of  radishes,  which  we  ate,  and 
also  sent  some  radishes,  morning  glories, 
and  nasturtiums  to  Dr.  Stone.  The  chil- 
dren watched  me  make  the  tiny  furrows, 
and  they  and  I  planted  the  seeds;  yet 
they  always  looked  doubtful  and  quizzi- 
cal when  we  picked  the  vegetables  that 
had  grown  from  them,  though  they  wait- 
ed for  the  first  tiny  green  sprouts  and 
watched  them  grow.  When  we  proposed 
a  garden  every  one  discouraged  us,  and 
the  mothers  said :  'Never  would  those  bad 
boys  leave  it  be.'  We  met  those  boys  on 
both  sides  of  the  fence,  and  often  while 
they  were  scaling  it  we  never  lost  our 
faith  in  them  to  them.  We  invited  them 
into  the  kindergarten  when  we  were 
mounting  work,  and  we  were  in  our  most 
beguiling  moods  always  with  them,  and 
we  think  that  we  won."     *    *    *    * 

Another  writes:  "We  expect  to  have 
our  own  pumpkin  and  squash  seeds  for 
nature  work  in  the  fall."  She  tells  me 
the  following  story:  "The  baby  of  the 
kindergarten,  just  throe  and  a  half  years 


old,  lived  this  spring  through  her  first 
experience  of  seed  sowing,  and  was  bo 
impressed  by  it  that  she  went  homey 
pulled  some  forget-me-nots  from  her 
best  hat  and  planted  them  in  a  little  bit 
of  earth,  possibly  thinking  to  provide 
flower  wreaths  for  the  family."    «    ♦    ♦ 

The  superintendent  hesitates  to  relate 
the  following  story,  and  yet  it  illustrates 
so  well  the  poverty  and  degradation  of 
these  little  children,  it  may  serve  a  pui^ 
pose:  "When  the  kindergarten  opened  in 
September,  1902,  we  had  with  us  two 
children  whose  home  was  down  in  a  cel- 
lar. When  given  some  seeds  to  play 
with,  the  boy,  Phillip,  made  three  rows 
of  brown  seeds;  the  first,  he  said,  were 
bed  bugs;  the  second,  cockroaches;  and 
the  third,  lice.  He  knew  nothing  else  to 
make.  When  shown  a  picture  of  some 
birds  on  a  branch  of  a  tree  the  little  girl 
said  they  were  rats.  About  two  weeks 
ago  the  little  girl  came  into  the  kinder- 
garten hugging  something  up  in  her 
arms  carefully  covered  with  her  dress. 
When  I  asked  her  what  she  had  she 
showed  me  a  little  tin  pail  filled  with 
pebbles,  and  sticking  up  in  the  middle 
was  a  piece  of  hay.  She  had  tried  to 
plant  it,  and  she  told  me  it  was  her 
'fower'  (meaning  flower)." 

The  beginning  of  the  neighborship 
spirit,  noted  in  last  year's  report,  became 
a  great  and  splendid  factor  in  our  work, 
reaching  out  and  including  kindergar- 
tens and  their  constituencies  not  belong- 
ing to  the  association.  Many  joint  meet- 
ings were  held,  and  a  strong  bond 
established  between  these  heretofore 
strangers.  At  one  of  the  joint  meetings 
of  our  own  kindergartners  there  were 
throe  hundred  people  present.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  need  for  more  kindergartens  is 
very  pressing.  There  is  an  appeal  from 
Thompson  street,  a  very  poor  Italian 
quarter,  and  the  need  is  great.  Little 
children  are  there  on  the  streets  in 
swarms.  The  rooms  arc  offered  rent 
free.  Two  of  the  old  association  kinder- 
p^artens  had  the  good  fortune  of  opening 
in  beautiful  new  rooms,  one  in  the  East 
Side  TTouse  Settlement,  and  the  other  in 
the  TTonry  Street  Settlement  (Nurses' 
Settlement). 

Only  five  of  the  twenty-three  kinder- 
gartens are  now  without  a  milk  supply, 
and  we  hope  that  some  generously  dis- 
posed roador  of  this  report  will  offer  to 
give  it  to  one  (^f  these.  To  furnish  milk 
and  crackers  for  fifty  children  for  one 
year  costs  about  $100. 
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One  of  the  most  gratifying  incidents 
oi  the  year  was  the  opening  of  a  new 
kindergarten  in  the  San  Salvatore  Mis- 
sion, a  very  poor  Italian  district,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  C.  Adolphe  Low.  Through  some 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  management 
of  the  West  Side  Neighborhood  House, 
the  kindergarten  was  taken  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  association.  ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Next  in  importance  to  the  constant 
and  insistent  need  for  more  kindergar- 
tens comes  the  necessity  for  a  building 
for  the  New  York  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation, which  should  become  the  center 
of  all  the  kindergarten  interests  in  New 


York.  Such  a  building  would  pay  as  an 
investment,  and  would  add  great  dignity 
to  the  work  of  the  association.  There  is 
no  place  for  what  has  grown  to  be  the 
large  assemblages  of  the  teachers  of  the 
association,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great 
need  of  a  room  which  will  also  accommo- 
date their  guests.  The  offices  are  badly 
situated,  and  there  is  literally  no  place 
in  this  greatest  city  of  America  where  a 
kindergarten  convention  could  be  held, 
with  the  associations  and  appliances  of 
this  work.  Educational  life  and  events 
are  of  too  little  importance  in  this  great 
center.    Who  will  start  the  ball  rolling? 
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To  increase  interest  in  its  work,  the 
general  committee  of  the  Brooklyn  (N. 
Y.)  Free  Kindergarten  Society  decided 
this  fall  to  plan  its  meetings  so  as  to 
provide  more  variety  than  in  past  sea- 
sons. With  this  end  in  view  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  committee  meetings 
should  be  held  from  time  to  time  at  the 
various  kindergartens  under  the  auspices 
of  the  society,  and  that  a  paper  or  ad- 
dress by  a  distinguished  writer  or  speaker 
on  kindergarten  work  be  made  a  feature 
of  each  meeting.  The  December  meet- 
ing was  held  the  15th  at  the  Woman's 
Club  kindergarten  in  the  Warren  street 
M.  E.  church,  comer  of  Smith  and  War- 
ren streets,  and  the  speaker.  Miss  Cyn- 
thia P.  Dozier,  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, presented  The  Kelation  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten to  the  Social  Life  of  the  Com- 
n^unity.  Miss  Jennie  Nicolsou  of  the 
Woman's  Club  kindergarten  gave  an  ac- 
count of  her  work,  and  told  a  number  of 
stories  illustrating  the  value  of  the  teach- 
ing in  the  lives  of  the  children.  Tea  and 
cakes  were  served  after  the  program. 
The  Brooklyn  society  has  twenty-three 
kindergartens  under  its  care,  a  larger 
number  than  that  of  the  New  York  or- 
ganization, although  the  Manhattan 
society  is  the  older.  During  the  past 
year  the  Ellen  E.  Doty  kindergarten  was 
organized  by  representative  women  con- 
nected with  the  Brooklyn  Orphan  Asy- 
lum Society  and  added  to  the  list  of  the 
local  society.  The  Hoagland  kindergar- 
ten, located  for  many  years  comer  of 
York  and  Gold  streets,  was,  during  the 


past  twelve  months,  transferred  to  the 
parish  building  of  St.  Mary's  P.  E. 
church  on  Classon  avenue,  and  a  letter 
expressing  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
the  kindergarten  from  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Jones,  rector  of  St.  Mary's  church,  ap- 
pears in  the  annual  report  just  issued  by 
the  Brooklyn  organization.  The  kinder- 
garten connected  with  the  Maxwell 
House  on  Concord  street,  and  formerly 
under  the  care  of  the  kindergarten  so- 
ciety, was  last  year  taken  in  charge  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  The  officers  of 
the  society  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 
President,  Francis  Kansome  Lane,  Poly- 
technic Institute;  vice-president,  Mrs. 
E.  T.  Brockway;  honorary  vice-president, 
Frank  L.  Babbott;  treasurer,  Frederic  B. 
Pratt;  secretary,  Mrs.  M.  G.  Atwell, 
Pratt  Institute;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  I.  F.  Russell;  supervisor.  Miss  M. 
H.  Waterman,  Pratt  Institute. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Kindergarten  Club  was  held 
Saturday,  December  12,  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Chicago  Women's  Club.  Prof. 
George  A.  Coe  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity addressed  the  club  on  Religious 
Training.  Professor  Coe  said  in  part, 
that  there  is  now  a  general  movement 
in  favor  of  religious  education.  This 
movement  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
emergency  which  faces  us  at  present. 
The  growth  of  population  and  the  condi- 
tions in  cities  makes  it  hard  for  chil- 
dren to  grow  up  without  infection,  and 
these  conditions  also  do  away  with  much 
of  the  home  religious  training  which 
children  in  smaller  towns  are  sure  to  get. 
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The  new  philosophy  of  education  is  help- 
ing along  this  line;  the  Sunday  schools 
are  recognizing  the  principle  of  self- 
activity  more  and  more,  thus  showing 
the  inov(?ment  toward  religious  training 
is  becoming  general.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  Professor  Coe  for  his  very  helpful 
addres.s.  ^liss  Ilowe,  lately  returned 
from  Kobe,  Japan,  gave  a  brief  account 
of  lior  work  in  Japan  during  the  past 
fifteen  years,  advocating  simjdicity  and 
earnestness  in   the  training  of  children. 

The  SaliMn  (Mass.)  School  Board  has 
directed  the  superintendent  to  prepare 
and  present  a  supplementary  report 
showing  just  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  kindergartens  in  the  way  of  sjKJcial 
advan<(*ment  of  its  graduates  entering 
the  primary  chisses  over  those  not  taking 
the  course.  ^layor  Peterson  feels  that 
the  citizens  are  entitled  to  this  informa- 
tion of  the  results  obtained  from  an  ex- 
penditure of  $i;,000. 

'At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Cal.)  Board  of  Education  a 
report  from  the  teachers'  committee  was 
a<lopted  which  recommended  that  kin- 
dr^rgarten  rooms  be  opened  in  Fremont 
avenue,  I'nion  avenue  and  Twenty-lirst 
avenue  schools,  and  the  following  assign- 
ments be  made:  Union  avenue,  Isolda 
Butler,  director,  and  Elizabeth  Maynard, 
assistant;  Casco  street,  Edith  M.  Furrey, 
director,  Adelaide  Harris,  assistant; 
Twenty-first  avenue,  Loretta  Spellmyer, 
director,  Ennna  Bumiller,  assistant; 
Fremont  avenue,  Augusta  Carhart,  di- 
rector, Grace  Allen,  assistant;  Ninth 
street,  afternoon  session,  Elizabeth  I. 
(iibson,  director:  Twenty-eighth  street, 
^lay  L.  Klmendorf,  assistant:  Boyd 
street,  Helen  Plim])ton,  assistant:  Tem- 
ple street,  Lucie  Alexander,  assistant. 

-  ^fiss  Sehroeder  is  in  charge  of  the  kin- 
derirarten  department  whieh  has  recently 
become  a  ))art  of  the  public  scliool  sys- 
tem of  Coronado,  Cal. 

A  new  i)roject  not  yet'  completed  in 
connection  with  the  Mothers'  01  ub  of 
Fair  Haven.  (>.,  is  the  establishment  of 
a  kimlergarten  in  Bushnell  Hall,  under 
the  dir(H*tion  of  ^liss  Maud  Beach.  The 
club  has  arranged  a  coin'se  of  lectures, 
the  ])r(>ceeds  of  which  will  be  devoted  t^^ 
this  purpose.  The  first  leeturo  given  bv 
Kev.  Mr.  Irvine  on  With  Millet  Through 
NormanHy,  January  8,  was  illustrated  by 
stereoptieon     views.     Succeeding     dates 


with  their  subjects  and  speakers  are  as 
follows.  AJl  are  illustrated  with  views:' 
January  20,  The  Passion  Play,  Air.  Ir- 
vine; February  3,  Literary  Landmarks  in 
England,  Mr.  Irvine;  February  17, 
Camping  Through  Switzerland,  Rev. 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes;  March  2,  The 
Khine,  Kev.  W.  F.  Dickerman;  March 
J(),  Footprints  of  John  Davenport  in 
England  and  America,  Mr.  Irvine. 

A  kindergarten  in  charge  of  Miss  Nel- 
lie Anthony  was  opened  in  January  in 
the  new  Ericsson  school  building,  Mo- 
line,  111. 

An  event  which  has  created  much  in- 
terest in  kindergarten  circles  is  the  for- 
mation of  a  class  of  twenty  of  the 
younger  leading  training  teachers  of  the 
country,  which  is  to  receive  a  three 
months*  eour.se  of  instruction  from  the 
pioneer  in  the  kindergarten  movement. 
Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  in  Washington,  at 
the  Phoebe  Hearst  Training  School  dur- 
ing the  spring  months.  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Hearst  assumes  all  expenses  of  the  class, 
and  entrance  to  it  is  only  through  Miss 
Blow's  personal  invitation. 

Th(»  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Kindergarten 
Association  elected  as  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President,  Miss  Katherine 
McDonald;  vice-president.  Miss  Bemice 
Jillson;  secretary,  Miss  May  E.  Wilson; 
tn^asnrer.  Miss  Rebecca  Barnard.  Wish- 
ing to  pursue  some  line  of  work  espe- 
cially helpful  in  the  daily  kindergarten 
life,  the  club  secured  Miss  Fannie  M. 
Sherwood,  assistant  teacher  in  the  train- 
ing school,  for  a  course  in  blackboard 
crayon  work.  From  her  first  talk  on  per- 
speetive  and  the  use  of  the  crayons  much 
help  was  received.  The  practical  work 
will  consist  of  making,  under  supervi- 
sion, sketches  illustrative  of  the  various 
toj)ics  taken  np  in  kindergarten  during 
the  year. 

Throngh  tlie  kindness  of  many  friends 
the  kiii<lerfrnrt(  n-  of  I*ublic  School  180, 
MaidiattMn,  had  a  most  enjoyable  Christ- 
njn-  celebration.  The  mothers  were  in- 
vite(l  to  come  at  half  ])Mst  ten,  the  invi- 
tations b«  iiiLT  Sent  in  colored  envelopes 
made  by  the  ehildren  and  sealed  with 
small  motto  ])ietures.  The  tree  was 
decorated  with  the  usual  balls,  chains, 
and  strings  of  various  kinds.  One  day 
wa>  spent  in  poj)ping  corn  and  stringing 
it  for  the  tree.  Kaeh  child  (with  a  few 
exec  l>t ions)  made  two  ])resents,  either 
octagonal  needle  books  whose  covers 
were    r»rnamented    with    stars    made    by 
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sewing  without  a  needle,  and  fancy  cards 
mounted  on  gray  cardboard  and  deco- 
rated with  sewing,  or  transparencies 
made  of  folded  Japanese  paper  on  which 
a  small  picture  was  pasted  and  a  calen- 
dar mounted  with  parquetry  designs. 
After  singing  a  few  songs  the  presents 
were  given  to  the  mothers,  and  then  came 
the  b^t  part  of  the  program.  The  chil- 
dren had  been  asked  to  bring  their  stock- 
ings and  hang  them  in  the  kindergarten 
room,  and  they  now  went  in  to  find  them 
filled.  Each  child  had  a  box  of  animal 
crackers,  a  candy  animal  and  an  orange: 
there  was  also  a  doll  for  each  girl  and 
a  toy  tor  each  boy. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Temple 
Kindergarten  Association,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  has  been  prepared  by  its  president, 
Samuel  Ullman.  The  kindergarten  was 
o])oned  December,  1002,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  current  year,  the  outlook 
suggested  the  employment  of  an  addi- 
tional teacher.  Miss  Tda  Gelders  was 
appointed  to  assist  the  principal.  Miss 
Carrie  Ullman.  The  enrollment  is  now 
seventy-one,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  sixty. 

A  charity  ])all  for  the  benefit  of  the 
freo  kindercarten  was  held  at  Muncie, 
Tnd.,  December  30. 

The  school  board  of  Manchester,  N. 
IT.,  at  a  recent  meeting,  without  a  dis- 
senting vote,  adopted  the  report  of  the 
snecial  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  proposition  of  the  Manchester  Kin- 
dergarten Association  to  install  the  kin- 
dergarten as  a  part  of  the  public  schools. 
The  report  was  read  by  Harry  L.  Davis, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  recom- 
Tv^ended  that  the  city  accept  the  offer  of 
the  kinderearten  association,  and  that 
^800  be  added  to  the  salary  list  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  It  was  also 
recommended  that  the  appreciation  of 
the  board  for  the  achievement  of  the 
women  who  founded  the  kindergarten  be 
expressed  to  the  association.  The  kin- 
dergarten passed  under  the  control  of  the 
board  immediately  and  was  opened  Jan- 
uary 4. 

A  free  kindergarten  is  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,by  the  King's 
Danirhters,  and  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing has  already  been  begun. 

The  Kelly  Kindergarten  Association 
of  Charleston,  8.  C,  held  a  handkerchief 
sale  in  December  for  the  benefit  of  the 
free  kindergarten. 


The  Milwaukee  Mission  Kindergarten 
Association  has  issued  its  annual  calen- 
dar of  the  kindergarten  and  settlement 
work  done  in  the  city  under  the  auspices 
of  the  association.  Five  branches  are 
carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

The  free  kindergarten  which  was 
opened  in  December  at  the  Columbia 
school,  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  has 
proved  a  great  success,  the  enrollment 
being  forty  instead  of  twenty-five  as  was 
expected,  and  in  consequence  the  teach- 
ers now  have  a  problem  to  solve  as  to 
providing  increased  accommodations. 
Miss  Moore,  a  graduate  of  the  training 
school  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
also  of  the  Wlieelock  school  at  Boston, 
is  in  charge  of  the  work,  and  her  assist- 
ant is  Miss  Cora  Draper. 

Miss  Josephine  Jarvis  of  Cobden,  111., 
has  translated  the  third  part  of  Froebel's 
Pedagogics.  This  completes  the  transla- 
tion. Fifty  more  subscribers  are  needed 
that  the  work  may  be  published.  The 
book  will  contain  an  account  of  tlTe 
Altenstein  festival;  suggestions  for  the 
formation  of,  and  plans  for  the  carrying 
out  of,  parents'  educational  unions;  a 
speech  at  the  opening  of  a  kindergarten 
at  Hamburg;  a  plea  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  burgher's  kindergarten  and 
a  rei)ort  of  same  two  years  later;  a  col- 
lection of  thirty-four  kindergarten  songs 
and  plays  with  music,  compiled  by 
Langethal.  The  chapter  on  the  festival 
describes  and  gives  the  meaning  of  each 
play  and  shows  different  groupings  to 
illustrate  a  central  idea.  The  retail 
price  of  book  when  published  will  l>e 
$1.00:  wholesale  75  cents;  all  who  wish 
to  purchase  the  book  please  send  name, 
address  and  $1.00  to  Miss  M.  Elizabeth 
Lombard,  921  Beacon  street,  Boston, 
Mass.  Kindly  interest  others  in  this 
work.  Miss  Jarvis  has  generously  of- 
fered ten  cents  of  every  subscription  to 
the  Elizabeth  Peabody  House. 

The  Davenport  (O.)  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation held  its  December  meeting  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Kalph  W.  Cram  on 
Rusholme  street.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  meeting  was  a  discussion  incident 
to  the  Christmas  season,  which  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  reading.  Is  there  a  Santa 
Claus?  The  nnestion.  Shall  we  tell  the 
Santa  Claus  Myth?  was  discussed,  and 
developed  the  trend  of  kindergarten  sen- 
timent toward  the  teaching  of  all  of  the 
old  and  beautiful  myths  if  used  in  the 
right  manner,  making  Santa  Clavi9>  s^l«>xA 
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for  remembrance  and  giving.  Mrs. 
George  M.  Bechtel  read  a  selection  on 
The  Gifts  Used  in  the  Kindergarten,  and 
Mrs.  Julius  Goos  read  one  on  The  Occu- 
pations Used  in  the  Kindergarten,  both 
being  from  a  little  book,  I'he  Kinder- 
garten  in  a  Nutshell.  Light  refresh- 
ments helped  to  give  the  meeting  a  social . 
cast.  The  association's  public  kinder- 
garten in  the  Grand  avenue  school  is 
unable  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it  and 
is  abundantly  proving  the  popularity  of 
the  kindergarten  and  the  need  for  more 
of  them. 

•  The  Sacramento  (Cal.)  kindergart- 
ners  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  train- 
ing class  at  a  luncheon  in  December. 
The  affair  took  place  in  the  kindergarten 
room  of  the  new  schoolhouse  at  Twenty- 
eiglith  and  G  streets  amid  Christmas 
decorations  of  greens  and  holly.  The 
tiny  tables  had  an  unusual  weight  of 
sno^^'y  linen,  fine  china  and  silver,  and 
dainty  edibles.  They  were  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  around  a 
centor  piece  of  holly  berries  and  mistle- 
toe, from  which  trailers  of  smilax  radi- 
ate<l  to  the  four  corners.  The  place 
cards  were  tiny  Christmas  pictures  bear- 
ing on  the  reverse  side  the  initials  and 
the  motto  of  the  class,  O.  K.  T.  \J.\  "Man 
finds  selfliood  only  to  lose  it  in  love." — 
Le  Conte.  At  each  place  there  was  also 
a  sprig  of  mistletoe,  and  a  cardboard 
box  of  sweetmeats  tied  with  red  ribbon 
and  decorated  with  holly.  After  the 
dainties  had  received  full  justice.  Misses 
Laura  Dierssen  and  Frances  Connelly 
played  a  violin  duet,  with  piano  accom- 
paniment by  Miss  Adelaide  Dierssen. 
Miss  Km i lie  Connelly  then  recited  The 
Huprgles*  Dinner  Party,  from  the  pen  of 
the  well-beloved  kinderpartner,  Kate 
Douplas  Wiggin,  after  which  Mrs.  Wig- 
gin's  health  was  drunk.  A  social  hour 
which  was  passed  with  kindergarten 
games  and  songs  closed  a  delightful  and 
unique  aflPair. 

Superintendent  ^faxwell  reports  that 
the  number  of  children  in  New  York 
city  public  school  kindergartens  this 
year  is  14,357.  In  1002  the  immber  was 
10,87;").  The  increase  in  one  year  was 
thus  3,482. 

Three  new  free  kindergartens  have 
been  started  this  year  and  ])laced  under 
the  supervision  of  Miss  Emily  D.  Wright 
of  Lansdownie,  Pa.  One  is  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill district  of  Philadelphia,  with  Miss 
Ella   Porter   in   charge;   the   second    in 


Darby,  Pa.,  under  the  care  of  Miss  Bes- 
sie Bacon ;  and  the  third  in  Clifton,  Pa., 
in  charge  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Baldwin. 
All  are  doing  excellent  work. 

A  free  kindergarten  was  opened  in  St. 
Mary's  church,  Waterloo  street,  Quebec, 
Que.,  December  7,  with  Miss  Mary  Bur- 
ditt  in  charge,  assisted  by  Miss  Ella 
Vanwart. 

The  Cohoes  (N.  Y.)  Kindergarten 
Alumni  held  a  reunion,  JDecember  26,  at 
Craigs  hall  on  Remsen  street.  There 
were  about  twenty  couples  present,  a 
number  of  guests  from  out  of  town  at- 
tending. It  was  a  most  pleasant  event 
and  all  had  an  enjoyable  time. 

Miss  Lulu  Thistlewood  of  East  Ma- 
chias,  Me.,  opened  a  kindergarten,  Jan- 
uary 4. 

The  kindergarten  at  Ridgefield,  Ct.,  is 
in  running  order  again  with  thirty-five 
children.  Miss  Cleeves  and  her  assist- 
ant are  doing  good  work. 

The  Eagle  and  Phenix  kindergarten, 
which  was  opened  in  Phenix  City,  Ga., 
last  fall,  by  the  Eagle  and  Phenix  Mills 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  its  op- 
eratives, has  already  thirty-five  children 
in  attendance.  The  kindergarten  is  op- 
erated under  the  auspices  of  the  Colum- 
bus Free  Kindergarten  Association,  and 
is  in  charge  of  Miss  I^ola  Patterson, 
assisted  by  Miss  Mullins  of  Phenix  City, 
and  Miss  Toombs  of  Washington.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  mothers  of  the 
children  who  attend  the  kindergarten 
was  held  the  last  of  October  and  was 
largely  attended  by  the^  parents,  who 
manifested  a  very  lively  interest  in  the 
kindergarten,  and  seemed  to  appreciate 
very  much  the  good  work  that  the  kin- 
dergarten is  doing.  These  mothers' 
meetinps  will  be  a  regular  feature  of  the 
kindergarten  work. 

Meriden,  Ct..  opened  its  fii-st  public 
kindergarten  in  the  Franklin  street 
school  building  November  3,  in  charge  of 
"Nfrs.  TTjirriet  TT.  Barnes,  assisted  by  Mi.ss 
llattie  Foster.  Forty-three  children  reg- 
istered the  first  morning. 

Miss  Emily  IL  Viets  is  principal  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  kindergarten  train- 
inc:  school,  in  place  of  Miss  Clara  W. 
Mingins,  who  recently  r(»signed. 

At  the  December  mothers'  meeting  of 
the  East  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  kindergar- 
ten, the  work  of  basket  making  was  be- 
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gun  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Bailey, 
and  will  be  continued  through  the  term, 
when  the  finished  work  will  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten. 

An  illustrated  lecture  recital  on  Parsi- 
fal was  given  by  Hans  Schneider  of  Bos- 
ton at  Foy  auditorium,  New  Haven,  Ct., 
December  30,  in  aid  of  the  Elm  City 
Free  Kindergarten. 

Miss  Ellen  Mayor  has  resigned  her 
position  at  the  Willow  street  kindergar- 
ten, Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  having  received 
an  appointment  in  the  Pawtucket  kin- 
dergartens. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  December  29,  by  about  sixty-five 
kindergartners  and  normal  students,  to 
form  a  kindergarten  section  and  to  ask 
admission  to  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker  was  chair- 
man and  presented  the  reasons  why  the 
kindergarten,  the  beginning  of  all  edu- 
cational work,  should  have  a  representa- 
tion in  the  state  organization.  The 
nominating  committee  was:  Miss  Lenora 
Eldredge,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Shirk,  and  Miss 
Edna  Van  Nuys  of  Franklin.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  President, 
Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Blaker,  Indianapolis;  sec- 
retary. Miss  Edith  Surbev,  Indianapolis; 
executive  board.  Miss  Stella  McCarty, 
Indianapolis,  Miss  Florence  Harrison, 
Anderson,  Miss  Annie  Posey  Barrows, 
South  Bend.  A  letter  was  presented  to 
the  state  association  to-day  asking  ad- 
mission for  the  kindergarten  section. 

A  Christmas  bazaar  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Henry  Booth  House,  Chicago,  III., 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Woman's  Fnion  of  the  Ethical  Society, 
in   Stoinway  hall,  December  16. 

The  Sunday  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, New  York  city,  which  entertained  • 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  poor  chil- 
dren at  71  Centre  street  on  Christmas 
day,  gave  a  large  Twelfth  Night  party  on 
January  7,  at  178  Park  row,  with  the 
procession  of  the  twelve  torches  and  a 
mammoth  Twelfth  Night  cake  weighing 
seventy-five  pounds. 

Prof.  Earl  Barnes  addressed  the  Jenny 
Hunter  Alumna*  Association,  New  York 
city,  at  the  meeting  held  January  22. 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  has  recently 
been  paid  to  horses  in  the  form  of  a 
Memorial  Drinking  Trough  and  Foun- 
tain placed  October  24  at  Burstow,  Sur- 


rey, England.  The  inscription  reads  as 
follows : — 

In  Memory  of  the  Mute  Fidelity 

Of  the  400,000  Horses 

Killed  and  Wounded 

At  the  Call  of  Their  Masters 

During  the  South  African  War, 

1899-1902, 

In  a  Cause  of  Which  They 

Knew  Nothing, 
This  Fountain  is  Erected 
By  a  Reverent  Fellow  Creature. 
It  was  the  gift  of  William  Gibb  of 
Rede  Hall. 

A  bazaar  held  at  Elks'  hall,  Anniston, 
Ala.,  in  December,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
free  kindergarten  was  a  great  success. 

Miss  Frances  P.  Giddings,  assistant 
in  the  kindergarten  department  of  the 
Center  school.  East  Hartford,  Ct.,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  place  of  Miss  Martha  A.  Burrell, 
resigned.  Miss  Mabel  De  Barthe  of 
Hartford  has  been  engaged  as  assistant. 

A  kindergarten  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Free  Kindergarten  Society  was 
opened  at  the  Nathan  Morris  House  in 
South  Illinois  street,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
December  14,  with  eight  children,  in 
charge  of  Miss  Edna  Johnson  and  Miss 
Hazel  Lipinsky. 

Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  tbat 
Contain  Mercury, 

as  mercury  will  an  rely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  deranfre  the  whole  system  when 
enterini;  it  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
articles  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  repuUble  physicians,  as  the  damaire 
they  will  do  is  tenfold  to  the  good  you  ean  possibly 
derive  from  them.  HalVs  Catarrh  Cure,  manufac- 
tured by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  conUins 
no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  actinf?  directly 
upon  the  b1oo<l  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  l>e  sure  vou  get  the 
genuine.  It  is  taken  intemallv,  and  made  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  by  F.  ,1 .  Cheney  .Jt  Co.    testimonials  free. 

Sold  bv  Druggists,  price  76c.  i>er  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Kindergartners  who  are  willing  to 
change  their  location  for  a  better  salary 
and  advanced  positions,  should  address 
Mr.  Orville  Brewer,  Teachers'  Coopera- 
tive Association,  100  Auditorium  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  Mr.  Brewer  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  fill  such  positions  as 
principal  or  assistant  in  the  public  kin- 
dergartens of  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati, 
Covington,  and  other  large  cities,  as  well 
as  private  kindergartens.  He  prefers 
those  with  large  experience,  but  often 
has  positions  for  beginners  who  have 
had  a  thorough  preparatiow. 
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Mrs.  Helen  M.  Drake,  who  resigned 
her  position  in  Omaha  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  her  daughter,  is  to  open  a  kin- 
dergarten in  Alameda,  Cal.,  in  February. 
It  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  West 
End  Kindergarten  Association,  recently 
formed  by  Christ  church.  The  associa- 
tion hope's  to  bring  about  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  kindergarten  into  the  public 
school  system  which  already  lias  a  so- 
called  "receiving  class"  for  children  of 
six  years. 

On  Janunry  5,  Droxel  Institute  of 
Philadelphia  inaugurated  five  courses  of 
lectures  on  tlu»  TlM?or>'  and  Practice  of 
the  Kindorgart<'n,  by  Miss  Caroline  M. 
C.  Hart,  formerly  of  the  Baltimore 
Training  School.  Tluso  lectures  arc  to 
continue  tlirou^hout  the  winter  and 
sprinr.  n"d  ««n  ScT^tctnlxT  1  a  high  grade 


kindergarten  training  school  will  be 
openeil  under  the  direction  of  Miae  Haxt» 
to  have  a  three  years'  course,  senior, 
junior,  and  graduate.  The  five  couraci 
of  lectures  now  running  at  the  institute 
are  as  follows:  1.  Study  of  the  Motber 
Play.  2.  Program  Class  for  Kinder- 
gartners.  X  The  Mother  Play  in  Its 
delation  to  the  Home.  4.  Songs  and 
(James  of  the  Mother  Play.  5.  The  Eng* 
lish  Historical  Plays  of  Shakespeare, 
Miss  ITart  will  also  give  two  public  lee* 
tures  this  winter  at  Drexel  Institute^ 
subje<'ts,  Intellectual  Awakening  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
Shakespeare's  Play,  Richard  IT,  viewed 
in  the  Light  of  Philosophy  of  Education. 
This  news  from  Philadr1))hia  is  very  en- 
couraging, and  will  a<ld  much  to  the 
fauso  of  edu<'ation  in  that  city. 


The  Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training:  School 

Regular  Course,  two  years.      Post-Graduate  Course  for  Normal   Teachers,    one   year. 

Piiniary  training  a  part  of  the  regular  work.     Classes  formed 

in  September  and  February. 

RRBB    SCMOLARSMIRS    ORAINTED    BACM    TER^Vl. 

Special  Primary  Class  in  May  and  June. 

Mrs.  ELIZA  A.  BLAKER,  Supt.,  1343  N.  Hlinois  St 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


CHICAGO 

FROEBEL  ASSOCIATION. 

Training  School  for  Kindergartners. 

Two  years*  course.  Special  courses  in 
Uniyersity  College  (University  of  Chicago), 
for  adyanced  students. 

For  circulars  apply  to 

■RS.  ALICE  N.  PUTNII,  Supt.. 

RoMi  42t  UiilvtnKy  Colltgt,  Fin*  Arti  Building,  Chlcig*. 

SOZODOIT 

THB    FAVORITE 

Tooth  Powder 

FOB  HALF  A  CENTURY. 
Finest  quality.   Patent  top  can. 

PRCPARCD  BY 

HALL  &  RUCKEL.  new  YORK 


The  Phebe  A.  Hearst  Kindei^arten 

COLLGQB  ...  WASHINOTON,  a  c 

Two  Yrarr*  Courmr  :~Froebel*i  Motber  Play, 
Gifts,  Occupationi,  Program,  Collateral  Reading, 
Oliaervation  and  l*ractice  in  Model  Kindersrarten, 
Phjtical  Culture,  Songn  and  Games,  SiDging, 
Drawing. 

Third  Year  Courar:  — Program,  Oollateral 
fleadine,  Advanced  Psychology,  Froebel's  Philoso- 
phy. Iieeel's  **  Philosophy  of  History,**  or  some 
work  of  like  nature. 

The  refTular  advanre<i  worlc  of  the  College  for  190a- 
1004  is  supiilemented  by  the  following;  distinirnished 
lecturers  in  rsvcholo^,  Literature.  Science  and 
Educational  PrincipleH:— Miss  Susan  E.  Blow.  Miss 
I^aura  FiHll(^r.  Mfh.  A.  H.  romstock,  Dr.  Sofle  Nord- 
hofT-.Tuufr,  aiKl  Hon.  Carroll   D.  Wright. 

rollejre  reopens  ()«'t<)l»«»r  8, 1J>03. 

For  further  particulars,  address, 

HARRIET  NIEL,  Director,       1213.121s  K  St.  N.  w. 


BAST  ORANOe. 


NEW  JEKSBY. 


Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet 

()])enc<l  her 

Kinderg:arten  Normal  Training  School, 

September  '>.  19o.».     Two  Yean**  Course. 


For  circulars  addreMs. 
Miss  Cora  Webb  Pcct, 


16  Washington  Street, 
East  Orange.  N.  J. 


A  b  VEk  TiSBMENTS. 


jr«n«oi»  KINDERQARTEN  METIBW  trJb#n  anMwring  AJ>VXRTISEMENT8. 


Kindergarten  Normal  Class, 

MISS  ANIfE  L.  PAGE,  PrlnclpaU 

Miss  Page  has  removed  her  class  from  Bos- 
ton to  her  home  in  Dan  vers.  This  place  is 
less  than  an  hour's  ride  from  Boston  and  then 
are  opportunities  for  observation  there  as  also 
in  Salem,  Peabody,  and  Dan  vers. 

For  circular,  address  DAIfVERS,  BfASS. 


Sprinsrfleld  Kindergarten 
NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Clastes  met  September  19. 
Two  yean*  conne.    Terms,  $100  per  year. 
Apply  to 

HATTIB  TWTCHBm 

Longmemdow,  Mmmm, 

WASmNCTON  CITY 
KINDERGARTEN   NORMAL  INSTITUTKm. 

Prinoipal,  SUSAN  PLESSNER  POLLOCK. 
U'^  Q  St.,  N.  W..  Wash.,  D.  C. 

For  the  traininf^  of  teachers,  for  children,  for 
stndents,  for  mothers.    Twenty-elfirbth  year. 

Latest  advance  in  thought,  philosophy,  and  prac- 
tical anplicatioQ  of  the  principles  of*  Frederick 
Froel>ei.    Advantages  of  the  National  Capital. 

Positions  secured. 

For  Correspondence  Course,  address,  Wellesca 
Pollock. 

••  MotherH*  Council,"  l)y  Mrs.  Ionise  Pollock,  35c. 


THE   GARLAND 

Kindergarten  Training  School, 

BOSTON. 

Opened  at  19  Chestnut  Street  in  October. 

Reffulsr  Coarse— Special  Coursea. 

For  prospectus,  address 

Ars.  Marsraret  J.  Stanoard,  Principal. 
Kindergarten  Normal  Deportment 

Ethical  Culture  School 

Oi>ened  October  5,  1903. 
Two  years'  course. 

For  infornuition.  addresn  i\M\  St.  and   Central 
Park,  west. 

New  York  City. 


THE  TEMPLE  COLLEGE 

Broad  and  Berks  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
RUSSELL  H.  CONWSLL,  President. 

Kindergarten  Training  School, 

Two  Y§ara*  Couru.    Reopened  Stpt.  21,  1903, 

BtadenU  should  address  the  Principal,  MI8B 
HILDEOARD  H.  HBRINO,  for  prospectus. 

AtlemUi  Kindergarten  ^^^  Yemrm' 

Normal  ScbaoL  Courme  of  Study, 

Cbartsred  latr. 

Froebel'B  Philosophy  of  Edncatton,  Psycholofy.  Toeal 
Mnslc  Drawlnir,  obsenratlon  and  practles  In  Pret  and  PrU 
▼aU  Kindergarisns  of  the  etty.    For  parttetUan  addresi 

Willette  A.  Allen,  Principml, 

6M  Peachtree  St.  Atlanta,  Os, 

Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute. 

Refinilar  Two  Years'  Course,  Post-Graduate  Normal 
Course,  Supplementary  Courses,  Home-Life  Course. 

Qertmde 


DIBBOTORS : 

Mary  Boomer  Paee,  Amalie  Ilofer, 

Caroline  C.  Cronise,  Kthel  Boe  Lindgren, 

Frances  E.  Newton. 


Fall  tertn  opened  Sept.  10, 1003. 
40  5cott  Street, 


Xeiv  CirculoTB. 
CHICAOO. 


WEST-MARIENTHAL  INSTITUTE, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Kindor(!:arten  Normal,  Junior,  Senior,  Post-Grad- 
uate Courses.    Reopened  September  28,  liWS. 
Address, 

MRS.  E.  P.  WEST, 
1372  Granville  Placa,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Mention  KINDKRBAMTKN  METIBW  wh^  answrnring  AI>rMBTiHBMMNT8. 


The  PhiladelphiaTraining  School 

POR  KINDCRQARTNCR8 

Reopened  October  2d,  1902. 
Junior,  Senior,  and  Special  Clasaes. 
Address, 

MR5.  M.  L.  VAN  KIRK.  Prindpal, 
1333  Ploe  Street,       ....       PhUedelphU. 


The  Froebel 
Kindergarten     Training:     School, 

Seotnd  and  State  8te.,    HARRI8BURG.  PA. 
p.  o.  iiox  ao4. 

Two  years' coun«e,coveriDc  theor>'  of  the  Kinder- 
nrten.  Gifts.  Ocruiwtions.  Games,  and  Stories,  with 
dally  obHervation  and  practice  In  the  Kindergarten. 
Olaas  work  hegMn  September  21, 19i)3. 

EVELYN  BARRINQTON.  PRINCIPAL. 
PBnTAI^O^^I-PROBBBE, 

Kindergarten  Training:   School  at 
CHICAGO  COMMONS. 

Two  years'  coun«  in  Kindergarten  Theory  and 
Practice.  A  course  in  Home- malt In^.  Industrial 
asd  Social  Development  emphasised.  Includes  oi>- 
portaniry  to  become  familiar  with  Social  Settle- 
ment Work.    For  circulars  and  particulars,  address 

SetTHA  HOPES  HBQNEI.   ISU  Ne.  Mch  Street,    Chlcafe. 

The 

Kraos  Seminary  for  Kinderg:artners. 

••  Reifular"  Courses:  one  and  two  years; 
and  ''Extension  Course." 

THE  HOFFMAN  ARMS,  640  Madison  Ave., 

New  York  City. 
Prinapal,  Mrs.  Maria  Kraus-BoeltA. 


Chica]{o  Kindergarten  College 

Four  years'  course.  <  )ne  year  prepares 
a  student  for  a  i>08itiuii  as  an  asslHtant ; 
two  years  prepares  to  take  full  charge 
of  a  kindergarten  ;  three  years  for  an 
assistant  in  training  work  and  four  years 
to  take  charge  of  a  training  class  or  to 
fill  a  supervisor's  position.  Special  add- 
ed work  for  primary  teachers.  Daily 
Eractice  throughout  course.  The  college 
as  a  boarding  department  and  provides 
a  delightful  home  for  its  students. 

MRS.  J.  If .  CROUSE,         \„^^    ^ 
ELIZABETH  HARRISON,  I  ^^•^f^^ 

N  Vaa  BarcB  Sliwl.  Chlcags. 


PDIT  lipiEldini  llliML  SQUL, 

18  Huntington  Avenue,     Boston,  Maee. 

MRS.  ANme  MOSELEY  PCUY,  Prtadpai. 

HISS  ANNIE  COOLmCE  RUSTS 

Froebel  School, 
Kindergarten  Normal  Classes* 

BOSTON,  MA55. 

TIIIKTKKNTH  YEAR  OPKNB  IN  OCTOBER. 

Two  Years  Coune.  Preparatory  uid 
Post-graduate  courses.  Music  on  kind«r> 
garten  principles. 

For  Catalogue,  addraaa 
MISS  RUST,  811  Beacon  Str«et. 

TRAINING  CLASS 


Buffalo  Free — s. 

Kindergarten  AssociatioiL 

TWO  TEARS'  QOURSB. 
1891-1904 

For  particulars  addreBS 

MISS  ELLA  C.  ELDER, 
S«  Delaware  Avenue,  BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

Kindergarten  Training  Schotl, 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.  , 
Prinjii'AL.  MRS.  LU<  KETIA  WILLARD  TRSAT. 

Schof>l  y«>:tr  coiitiiiuoiis. Winter,  Spring,  and  Sum- 
intT  terms. 

SUMMER  DATES^JULY  5  TO  AUOUST  27. 

Siiiiieitts  eiitrpMl  :it  any  time  and  for  any  leagtk 
of  time. 

For  parlii-ulan*  aiMn>»M,  CLXRA  WHRELKR,  Bee. 
Kiiitl<'r<!:irtcii  A^«*i>oi:iTi«»n.  Anditorinni,  l!3  Foantafai 
Street.  (iraiiiJ  Rapid:*,  Michigan. 


OHIO,  Toledo,  2313  AahUnd  At«. 

The  Mk^S  Law's  ^'*^^''-*  Kindergart« 
1  ne  IVUSSeS  l-aw  S  Trainings  school.    ITtll 

year,  faonliy  of  six,  now  buildin;;.    Medical  Saper- 

viMon,  {KTsonal  attention,     (rrtitioate  and  Dlpl»> 

ma  (.'oiirteii. 

Maky  E.  Law.  M.D.,  Principal. 
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r«  the  Southwestern  distrtbu- 
of  the  Mtltoa  Brndky  Com- 
s  Kindcrgartexi  Sapplies  And 
a  complete  line  of  Kiiidergar- 
equipment.  8o-page  catalo^oe 
ailcH  free  un  applicadoD. 

HOOVER  BROTHERS. 

.EAST  Bti  mm,  mm  city,  io. 


■«»*i 


Do  you  know  why  wide- 
awake teachers  evcrywhcfc 
read  the**PhotoEra''reguiarIy? 


FOR  THRtfc  t<iiAi>UN5 


Jlif    ••    11    -M  "1      lit    V"  . 

tlofi  U  rb«»  coutit 

of  [rlU40f^lptlf 


Photo   Era    Publishing   Co., 

S5  CENTS  A  COPY  .^  ^  «, 

5i^  A  YEAJi         Dewey  Square,  Boston. 


indergarten 
upplies  dt  ^  d^ 


KINDEROARTeN  Fi  dnITURE,  KINDERGARTEN   BD0K5 

AND 

OBNERAL  KINDERCIARTEN  MATERIALS. 

We  arif  benilqisiirti^n  id  llie  Nariliwi*iitiim  Blntea  fur  evi?rf  Uiing  pprtnEomg  Cn  the  Kiodor^] 
gi^rlfiti.     We  aUo  du|tplv— "  ioJ  far  c/)ii»trucUoii  worli 

[Xh^  lirmJby  Sttnidnrirt  <  iQn:«, 

5«nd  to  us  lor  SO-pafe  KfnderirarCcn  Catalague  aIho 
C«taloirue  of  the  Plcturv^.  j^  J^  J^ 

THOMAS  CHARLES  COMPANY, 

HofllnrcMmi  Atrob  Im  BULTON  tlRADLEY  CO., 

25&-260  Wjbtsb  Aveniie,  .  -  CHiCJsJiO. 


HOLMES'S 


EmergencyCaseForSchools. 


Tula  ffet  nf  simpk  nsiiicNlict  ftud  ipplimiiccs  for  ftoddetii«  and  oihier 
f  m«!rgei3C!ieii  iff  tebool  ui  put  up  Id  m  ti&iKlM>mi  kftiher  cftSd. 

Tlie  artldes  i&re  snch  u  tmo  bo  ea^llj  lutd  with  iKe  ttltl  of  tlin  ptmio  aixl 

The  foUowfng  b  ft  Hat  of  ib4!  oont^at* :  AroniAtit*  Si>intji  of  AramoniA, 
TooU^iuiiti!  DrupA,  Abiorbtmt  Gftoze  HsntJage,  Bolkr  B^ridfti^e,  Linton  Gftca:e 
B&£id6^it|  I  cMjisce  Abdorbout  ColU30«  Stjptie  Coituiu,  Ptcl1c^  ADtd  Gftiiii^  | 
doi«ii  Snfoty  Pimi,  I  puikage  Court  PliuiUtr,  Adbe»ivti  Fliyttifrt  Lee'if  Biibber 
Adhcilve  Pli«ter.  Priee,  ettch,  IS. 00 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 


SPRINGriELD.  MASS. 


BBANCH  OFFICES: 

l4»w  TorK.        Bouon.        I*bll»4alphik,        AUttota.        ten  Fr*ncisco. 
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NEW  GOODS  ^'Sl 


Catabguc! 


PROMOTION  BLANK,  Basedon  a  study  of  the  pupib  individuaJ 

Records.    Price,  each,  $0.05;  per  25.  $  1 .25;  per  1 00.  $5.00 
EDUCATIONAL  DISK  CAME, 

for  Number  Work       .       .        -        .       Price,  each,  .25 

MEDIAL  SCRIPT  WORD  BUILDER.  Price,  each, .  1 4 

MEDIAL  SCRIPT  SENTENCE  BUILDER,        Price,  each.  .14 

Tti«se  arc  made  In  th«  oew  Mript,  midway  iMtwfren  tlt« 

verUcal  and  Ux  old  Alain. 

TABLE  BUILDER  No.  1. 

for  Number  Work,     ...       Price,  eactv,  10. 1 2 
TABLE  BUILDER,  No.  2, 

for  Number  Work,       ...     Price,  each.     .12 
ROUND  TABLE  FOR  KINDERGARTENS, 

Diameter  24  inches,        .       -       -        Price,  each,  $3.00 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springn«(d,  Matt. 

NCW  YONK.  NITOII,  PHILAOCLFHIA, 

ATUNTA,  Un  FfUUKItCO. 


Frederick  Diehl 


SELLS  THE  BRADLEY  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 
IN  THE  SOUTHWEST.       ^       ^       ^       *       ^ 
HE    IS    A    STATIONER.    PRiNTER    AND     BINDER. 
HE  MAKES  DRAWING  MATERIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 
If  you  want  anything  in  the  Kindergarten  Line,  send  for  a  Bradley  Catalog! 


No.  210  West  Market  Street 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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March,  1904 


Facsimile  of  one  of  the  series  of  colored  Mother  Play  Pictures 

published  by  Adeline  T.  Joyce. 
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MmUUn  miNnXBGARTMK  MXTIMW  «vJb#n  mnBwring  JLOrMBTiaMMMWra. 


■^4.10  FOR  ^3.00- 


A  Combination  Offer  That  Means  Something:. 

ALL  FOR  ONLY 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE  (one  year) $1.50  ^ 

BIRDS  OF  SONQ  AND  STORY  (Grinnell) i.oo 

GAME  OF  BIRDS 35   I 

OOLDEN  PHEASANT  (Colored  Picture) 25 

LITERATURE    GAME .25   > 

GAME  OF  INDUSTRIES 25   ( 

TWENTY-FIVE  PICTURES  (  From  Birds  and  Nature )     .50  | 

The  total  amount  of  value $4.10  J 


^3.00 


BIRDS  AND  NATURE- 


-Montlil y ;  48  pat?es,  8x10  inches ;  per  year,  $1.00.  A  magazine  devoted 
to  iiamVe.  and  illuntrated  bv  color  photo|;raphy.  It  is  the  only 
>erlo(1i(.'al  in  the  world  which  publishes  picturesof  birds, animals, 


insects,  flowers,  plants,  etc.,  in  natural  colors, 
ith. 


Kight  full  page 
plates  each  month. 

"Certainly  no  periodical,  and  probably  no  hook,  on  birds  erer 
found  anything  like  such  favor  with  the  public  as  Bibi>h  aniv 
Natike  "—  Erruimj  Post,  New  York. 
BIRDS  OF  SONG  AND  STORY-^  bird  book  for  Audubon  societies,  16 color  plate.s. 

UAiVlc  Or    BIRDS  Illustrations  of  popular  birds,  in  colors  true  to  nature,  on  S2  finely 

enuweled  cards'jVjxai^  inches.  Enclosed  in  case  with  full  directions 
for  playing.    A  beautiful  and  fascinating  game. 

GOLDEN    PHEASANT a  beautiful  Picture  for  framing.    Printed  in  natural  colors  on  fine 

paper  18x24  inches. 

LITERATURE    GAME ^^  (Questions  and  Answers  in  English  Literature.    100  cards,  2V4X3 

inches.    Interesting  and  instructive. 


GAME  OF  INDUSTRIES  - 

REMEMBER 


^Educational 
our  country. 


-40<)  (Questions  and  Answern  on  the  great  industries  of 
10(>  cards  2*»4X3  inches. 

-A  year's  subscription  to  Biuns  and  Natltue  and  "  Birds  of  Song 
and  Story"  alone  amount  to  92.50.  If  you  now  take  Birds  am> 
Natire  your  subscription  m  ill  be  advanced  one  year. 

A  sample  of  Birds  and  Nature  for  a  dime  and  two  pennieM— 12  cents  in  Stamps.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher,  378  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE  RECORD. 

A  professional  i)i monthly  publication  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  T'niversity,  devoted  to  the 
practical  prol»l«'Uis  of  elementary  and  HCiondary  education  and  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

Circuhites  auion;^  professional  educators  throughout  America  and  in  Great  liritain. 

Outlines  (^)ncge  an<l  I'liivcrsity  methods  of  training  teachers  and  rourses  of  study  in  Education. 
Psyrholojr\.  Child  Study.  Nature  Siiuly,  Gc<>«rra)>hy,  Kiology,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  I^'inguage  and 
Literature,  .M.inual  Training,  «*t«;.  A  number  of  rities  have  included  these  outlines  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
their  systems  of  education. 

I*ul)li.shc(|  by  tlio  Columbia  Cnivcrsity  Press.  Now  York.  Price  si. 00  per  year,  or  30  cents  a  copy. 
Tables  of  contents  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  Collej;e. 


MARTHAS  VINEYARD  SUMMER  INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR 
TEACHERS  IN  THE  U.  S. 

OUT  IN  THE  ATLANTIC. 

COOL  AND  HEALTHFUL. 

COMTLKTE  COURSES  IN 

Methods f  Academics,  Supervision, 
and  Oratory. 

93.00  Round  Trip  from  Boston. 

Send  for  64-haue  cibuulab  containing  fnl) 
information. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY.  PRC8.. 

HYDE  PARK.   MASS. 


A  DVEHTJSBMENTS, 


Mmm§Un  KIN1>BBBAMTMK  RBTXMW  whm^  mnBwrimg  JLDVXBTiaMMMWTa. 


RUBBER  TIPS  FOR   CHAIRS- 


PATENT  CHAIR  TIPS. 


SLOTTED  SCREV  TIPS. 


THESE  TIP8   ABB    MADS   , 
IV  FOUB  SIZES. 

No.  131,   %  in.  diameter. 
'*    132,   %in.        *• 
♦♦    133,1     in. 
*'    134,  IHln. 


ELASTIC  STEM  TIPS. 


No.  18. 
No.  17,  ^; in.  inside  diam.   No.  20, 1     in.  inside  diani. 
'    18,  %in.      ••  ••         •'    21,1%  in.     •♦  " 

'    19.  %in.      - 


MADE    IN 
TWELVE  HIZE8. 


No.  4r 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.      We  carry  a  full   stock   and  can  fill  orders  ' 
promptly.     We  are  the  patentees  and  manufacturers  of  these  goods. 

:  ELASTIC  TIP  CO.,  370  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston. 

8  Pans  for  25  Cents. 

No.  A    1    Box. 

THE  BRADLEY 

"Standard"    Water    Colors 

are  based  on  the  solar  spectrum,  the  true  source  of  color.  If 
you  are  not  using  them,  give  them  a  trial.  Our  No.  A  i  box 
is  the  best  on  the  market  for  the  price.  It  contains  eight  pans 
of  semi-moist  colors,  the  six  standards  with  warm  and  cool 
gray,  and  the  price  is  25  cents. 

Send  for  a  full  price  list  of  color  material. 


Milton  Bradley  Co., 


Springfield,  Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENTB. 


M0H$UnKIJn>MMBAMTSir  MMTIXW  whm^  mnBwring  AJ>rBnTiaBMMKTa. 


SONGS   FOR  CHILDREN 


Port-p«id 
Action  Songs  from  Over  the  Sea  .30 

By  Violette  E.  Scharff 
CharvjCter  and  Action  Songs  .50 

By  Silas  G.  Pratt 
A  Dozen  and  Two  Kindergarten  5ongs  .35 

By  Louise  P.  Warner 
Polk-Songs  and  other  Songs  for  Children    2.00 

Jane  Byrd  Radcliffe  Whitehead  (Editor) 
Kindergarten  Chimes  1.00 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
Little  Songs  for  Little  Singers  .25 

By  W.  T.  Giffe 
Motion  Songs  for  tlie  Schoolroom  .25 

By  Mrs.  G.  N.  Bordman 
Posies  from  a  Child's  Garden  of  Verses         1 .00 

By  William  Arms  Fisher 
Rounds,  Carols,  and  Songs  1.00 

By  Margaret  Gushing  Osgood 

Our  catalog  of  Children's  School  Songs,  Rounds,  Carols, 


Pott-psid 
Sixty  Songs  from  "  Mother  Goose's 

Jubilee."    ByL.  E.  Orth  $1.00 

Song  Echoes  from  Child-land  2.00 

By  Harriet  S.  Jenks  and  Mabel  Rust 
Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones  2.00 

By  Gertrude  Walker  and  Harriet  8.  Jenka 
Children's  School  Songs  .35 

ByJ.C.Macy 
Songs  of  Nature  .60 

By  Gertrude  A.  ^Valker  and  Elisabeth  L. 
Walker 
Songs  of  Sunshine  .75 

By  Elizabeth  N.  Emerson  and  Mabel  E.  Clarke 
Stories  In  Song  .75 

By  Elizabeth  N.  Emerson  and  K.  L.  Browrn 
Thirtv  Songs  for  Children  .50 

Heinrich  Kiehl  (Editor) 

Home  Songs,  Kindergarten  Songs,  mailed  free  on  request 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Dept.  S.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

AM.     CHAS.  H.  DITSON  «.  CO.,  Now  York  J.  E.  DITSON  S.  CO..  PhllMtolphla 


Stei^er'B  K^inder^artei^  Material. 

Most  coinprohonsivc  assortiinnt  Pisoouiits  proi)ortionate  to  orders. 

St'iicl  for  onr  Ciitalo^iio  and   K.stiinato  Im'Toit  nrcleriiij;'  elsewhere. 

Ill  a(l<iitioD   to  onr  r(-»,'alur  material,   we  also  carrv  a  full  liiu'  of 

Raffia,  Reed  and  other  Basketry  Material, 

Zinc  (acomctric  Fornis  U)V  SaiHl-.Hoiildiiiir  .^Charts  for  Naitiiiv  StiHly  ainl  Objed  TeaicliiiiiT^ 

Stoigcr's  KIciiioiitary  Sewing  on  Mn^^lhi  and  India  Linen  for  Sewing  Classos  ^ 

Ho(»k>i  for  tho  Stndy  of  more  fliaii  200  Liint^nai^os. 

K.   Steiger  &   Coniioany, 

p.  o.  Box  ioo.-».  25  Park  Place, 

Telephone:  'i3*iO  <  ortlMiult.  NbVH   ITorfc 


A  DVERTISEMENTa. 


Mention  KlNnXMOABTEir  RBTIXW  ufhm^  •«M«v«riM9  AJ^YBRTlBBMXKTa. 


mmmm 
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A    Handy    Pocket   Manual   on    School   Architecture.     Contains  122 
I  pages,  75  illustrations  of  recent  modern 

I     BOOK       School  Buildings.     By  sending   ^i    for       F  fi  E  E 
-        a  year's  subscription  to  The  American 


I 


ifid)0(i^iiA3bini^ 


you  will  receive  a    copy    of   "School  Architecture,"   sent   free   and 
postpaid  to  any  address. 

WM.  GEO.  BRUCE,  PobUsher, 


2)0-2H  Montgomery  Bldg., 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS.     i 

J 


Silicate  and  Slate  Blackboards. 

Send  for  prices  before  piacine  your  orders. 
Try  us  on  your  next  order  ?    Also  on  Silicate 
goods  in  all  iu  forms.    Wonderful  in  prlQS, 
wonderful  in  make  and  durability. 
MuBfactired  ooly  by  the 

N.  Y.  SIUCATE  fiOOK  SLATE  CO, 

Cor.  VeSey  and  Church  Sts.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  teaching  of  NATURE  STUDY  can  be  made  vastly  more  interesting  and 
instructive  with  the  aid  of 

COLOfiED  CRAYONS 

The  Study  of  plant  life,  the  trees  and  flowers,  as  well  as  the  animal  kingdom,  is  made  doubly 
attractive  by  the  use  of  color. 

The  Dixon  Company  are  making  these  Colored  Crayons  either  with  or  without  wax,  so  that  they 
can  be  used  either  dry  or  wet  as  desired.  Many  of  these  shades  are  entirely  new.  Carmine  Reel, 
Dark  Blue,  Light  Blue,  Sky  Blue,  Dark  (freen,  Olive  Green,  Yellow,  Orange,  Violet,  Vandyke  Brown, 
Brown,  Terra  Cotu,  Sepia,  Pink,  White  and  Black. 

A  sample  box  containing  six  of  these  colors  will  be  sent  any  teacher  who  is  interested  in  these 
tilings.    Please  mention  this  publication  and  state  the  colors  desired. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY, 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


A  DVERTISEMENT8. 


M^mHmn  KIM1>MMBAMTBW  MMTIXW  wIUh  mnawHrng  JLJ>rMMTiaBMMMTB, 

SBND    HOR    OUR    RRICE    LrlST 

OR  -   -        - 

Raphia,  Reed  and  other  Basketry  Material. 

MIUTOIN  BRADLEY  CO., 

SPRINQFIELO,  MASS. 


THE    PHILADELPHIA    HEADQUARTERS 

FOB  ALL  THE 

BRADLEY  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 

It  found  at  the  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Race  streets.  We  can  furnish  anything  listed  in  the  Bradley  Cat»> 
logues  and  will  send  these  catalogues  to  any  address  on  application.  We  also  keep  the  Kindergarten  B«Ti«v 
on  sale.  We  are  SUtioners,  Booksellers,  Publishers,  Blankbook  Manufacturers,  Printers,  Llthograpborii 
and  Engravers.    For  any  information  regarding  Kindergarten  Matters  call  or  write. 

rSLXKBIIMI*   BOOK    ASSOCIATIOM,    JOHM    COMITY,   •nperltitenclemt. 


The  JOURNAL 

of  GEOGRAPHY 

An  illuytriUed  mai^azinc  lin'oitti  to  the  hitetrsts  of  tt-achers  of  ^^co^niphy  in  elementary ^ 
secouiiiiry,  iinii  normal  schools. 

THK     jol  RNAI.    OK    C.KOGRAPIIY     IS    AN      ILM'STRATKD    MAGAZINK 
nKVOTKI)    K)    THK    ADVANCKMENT   (.)K    f;fc.O(;R AIMI IC     KDUCATION 

It  is   INDISPKNSAHLK  to  teachers  of  geography 

It  stands  for   PKOCIRKSS  Kach  issue  is   USAHLK 

INDOKSKl)  KVKKVWMKRK  by  usage 

The  only  geographical   magazine    for  TKACHI'.RS   OK   (iKOGRAPHV 

Its  field  includes  all  gradt-s  <)f  work 

sEM)  I' OR  A  sAMrri'.  corv 

The  Editors  are:    RICHARD  E.  DODGE,  rrofessor  of  Geoirraphy,    Teachers  CoUege, 
Columbia  University,  Xt'iv   York  City,  and   EDWARD  M.   LEHNERTS, 

Professor  of  Gi'oi^raf'hy,  State  Normal  School ,  H'iftona,  Minnesota. 
SKND    FOR    A    SAMPLK    ('oi'Y 


THE  JOUBNAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,   Room  560,  160  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  UL 


A  DVEBTISEMENTa. 


MmUUn  KINDXnBAMTBK  MMTIESW  wh^  mntwmrimg  AnYMMTiaBMUNTB. 


INSPIRATION  FOR  KINDERGARTNERS. 


Florence,  Mabs.,  October  18,  1902. 
The  Educational  PuBLXBniiro  Co.,  Boston. 
Dear  Sirs:— 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  book,  *'  When  We  First 
Go  to  School,"  written  by  M.  Helen  Beckwith.  which 
pleases  me  so  much  that  1  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  as 
great  a  boon  to  Kindergarten  teachers  as  to  primary 
teachers. 

From  cover  to  cover  the  book  is  full  of  help  and 
inspiration.  The  subjects  for  each  month  of  the 
school  vear,  as  set  forth  by  Miss  Beckwith.  are 
especially  appropriate  and  pleasing,  and  her  illus- 
tration of  these  subjects  contain  many  suggestions 
which  will  be  seized  upon  with  loy  by  the  insatiable 
Kindergarten  and  made  points  of  departure  for 
many  a  delightful  moniing*s  work,  play  and  talk. 

iUhe  stories,  one  for  each  month,  are  delightful, 
and  the  reference  made  to  other  stories  ana  songs 
likelv  to  prove  helpful  in  illustrating  the  subjects, 
will  DC  appreciatetl  by  all  Kindergartners,I  feel  sure. 

Hoping  that  this  little  book  may  speedily  find 
its  way  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  many  Kinder- 
gartners,  I  am  Yours  cordially, 

Florence  Kindergarten.       Frances  M.  Damon. 
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Book  I.    Teachers'  Guide  Series. 

When  First  We  Go  to  School/' 

Br  M.  HELEN  BECKWITH,  Author  of  "In  Mythknd/' 


It  is  by  a  practical  teacher,  and  full  to  overflowing  with  bints,  suggestions,  stories  and  devices 
for  BvBBT  MONTH  in  the  year. 

Fnily  Ulaatrated.    Cloib,    itmo.     Price,  50  centm. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
50  Bromf  ield  Street,  Boston* 

6S  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  228  Wabuh  Avenue,  Chicago.  809  Market  Street,  San  Franclaoo. 


AN  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS 

TD  Allien  kindergarten  teachers  are  in  growing  demand.  A  few  years  ago  they  were 
I  RAIUCU  employe<l  only  in  private  schools.  Now  most  cities  and  large  villages  have 
kindergarten  departments,  and  some  states,  like  New  York,  make  S|>ecial  provision  for 
them  in  the  school  law.  Naturally  more  is  required  of  kindergarten  teachers  than  of  those 
in  the  priniar>'  or  intermediate  grades.  The  personal  element  is  predominant;  the  kinder- 
garten teacher  mvsf  lie  fond  of  children,  attractive  to  them,  in  Hvmpathy  with  them,  en- 
thusiastic in  her  work.  The  ten-  l^iynCDO  ADTC  M  qi»^l ideations  and  to  be  willing 
dency  is  to  look  for  exceptional  IVIIlUClluHii  I  CR  to  pay  corresuonHing  salaries. 
Not  seldom  we  are  asked  to  furnish  a  kindergarten  teacher  who  in  a  college  graduate  or 
can  show  corresiwnding  evi<lence  of  culture,  who  vet  prefers  to  deal  with  the  little  i^eople. 
We  can  do  well  by  those  who  are  prepared  to  do  sufierior  work ;  we  have  ofTered  $1,500  to  a 
kindergarten  teacher  to  conduct  model  classes  in  a  normal  college,  and  then  could  not  se- 
cure her,  as  the  school  where  she  was.  rained  her  salary  to  keep  her.  There  is  a  future  for 
klnflergartners  if  they  are  pn>|>erly  trained,  have  the  right  ipialitlcat ions,  Tr  Apur  QQ 
and  take  the  right  steps  through  an  agency  to  meet  those  who  want  the  best   |  C  AUllL  Rw 

THE     SCHOOL     BUUUETIIN     AQEINCY 

C    W.    BA.RDBBIN,    Syracuse,    ISew^    Vork 

g>ratt  Institute,  at  at  »'^°<'ftjig';^"  » 

Department  of  Kindergartens. 

^  Normal  Course  of  two  years,  covering  the  theory  of  the  Kinder- 

^4Er  garten,  the  Gifts,  Occupations,  Stories  and  Games,  together  with 

'^^^  practical  work  in  English,  drawing,  science,   music,    and   physical 

culture  ;  Mothers'  Course  ;  Nurses'  Course  ;  Special  Course. 

F.  B.  PRATT,  Secretary. 
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A  DVEBTISEMENTB. 
M^mO^  KINl>mM^AMTmW  MBTIMW  whm^  mnswrimg  ADTMMTIBMMXKTm. 


A  vSpring^ 
TONIC 

When  you  are  all  tired  out,  feel 
weak,  sleep  does  not  refmsh.  or  the 
digestion  and  appetite  are  poor- 
there  is  no  remedy  £0  effective  z* 
Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Cures  the  causes  of  Headache. 
Wakefulness.  Dyspepsia  and  re- 
duced state  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  the  most  Nourishing,  Strength- 
eniag  and  Invigorating  Tonic  known. 
Insist  on  having 

Horsford's 
Acid  Phosphate 

Tryniir  clni^ckl  can't  supply  ynii  we  will  setitt  ■tm.tll 
krMHTKljC'lll^  Mil  AI.  VVV»KlfS^  I^tnvi^lenk-.r,  R.I. 


friililiT\5^a)fflits, 

^1" 


7AA-7C0LOflS 


Get  tuldest 


FRANKLIN'S 

Drawing  Crayons 

Are  made  of  the  finest  materials, 
bright,  clear  colors,  and  will  do  good 
practical  work. 

Rainbow 

Colors. 

72  X— 3>^in.long, 
5-16  in.  diameter. 

72^ — The   seven 
colors,  one-half  inch   . 
longer. 

We  have  the  same 
crayons  in  a  round 
wood  box,  also  in 
bulk  in  %  gross 
boxes.  Catalogue  1 
and  sample  free  to 
Teachers.  ' 

FRANKLIN   CRAYON  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


f  WEBSTER-5  \ 

I  INTERNATIONAL  I 

^  DICTIONARY  ^ 


ENGLISH       ^ 
eiOGRAPHV 


'<^ 


FICTION,  Etc. 


23,000  NEW  WORDS.  Etc. 

N«w  Gaxetteer    of   the    World 

with  [)ve^2S^0Q0  entHes  baud  m  th«  latitt  e«nau&. 
Ne^w  Biosi*^phical  Dictionary 

tvith  ovir  10,000  nimei  of  noted  pttr&<ifi6t  falrttt,  d«Atti,  t^ 

Kdil*.|  l.y   W.  T*  HAilUlH.  Ph.D..  LL.U.. 
UdUviI  ^t>ti^  t.ViiiisairtiBi«>04-r  <jf  l'>d'a«4ti«]a. 

New  Flateft. 
Rich  Bliidiiis». 


21SD  Qu&rto  Pfts*». 
SOOO  I  ltu»1  rations. 


Needed  In  E»very   School 

A^sc)  Webster' a  Col]ejttat«  pi<>tiota&rT  vi^h 

A  Special  Thin  Piper  Edition 

t  I1KA  Htii|i  royfrir  and  rontid.  (T*nw"lF».       S W :  S  |^  a:  a  ^^  m  1  '^  in, 

FREEi  "A  Te»t  In  PronunelAtlon'*— m^ 

»triitUve  ntid  tfnierlaiiiing,    A  ho  illuiitr  .t«:d  p.Tniphleti. 

G.  ^  C.  MERRIAM  CO.. 
Publish ers»  Springfield,  Mass. 


50    YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE 


Marks 

DeSICiNS 

CoFYniaHTs  Ae. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deaciiption  may 
quickly  nsrertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  pr<»bably  patentAbJe.  Communica- 
tions ntnctly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  asency  for  seounnrMtent^ 

Patents  taken  throuirh  Munn  &  Co.  reoelTt 
wpecial  notice^  without  oharffe,  in  the 

Scientific  Jlmerkam 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Lanreat  oliw 
culatlon  of  any  scientlflo  journal.  Terma,  |S  a 
rear :  four  months,  91-  Sold  by  all  newsdealera. 

""!!"  &  Co '«'»"»«*^-  New  Yort 

Branch  Offloe.  e26  F  St.,  Waahlmrton.  I1.Q. 


VIII 


I.IRJ.  \VI  III   1  M. 


/.-,      r.U:.      H„^<lc. 


Kindergarten  Review 


VOL.  XIV. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  MARCH,  1904. 


No.  7. 


THE   FEATHERS  OF  THE   SPIRIT. 


Bt  Nora  Archibald  Smith. 


r^OKS  any  one  read  George  Chaj)- 
man  no\vaday^i  ?  Does  anybody 
know  All  Fools,  Eastward  llo.  Re- 
re/ifje  for  Honor,  or  llie  Gentleman 
Usher? 

Tliere  be  few  that  turn  the  yel- 
lowed pages  of  tliis  old  dramatic  [)oet, 
I  fancy,  save  they  l)elong  to  the  com- 
pany of  those  who  always  take  up  an 
ohl  lxM>k  whenever  a  new  one  is  pnb- 
lishotl.  Of  this  small,  inglorious 
band  am  T,  by  birth,  a  member;  and 
so  it  hap])ens  that  I  know  what  Chap- 
man <aid  about  Woman  in  A  Gentle- 
man Usher: — 

"*****     her  wing'd  spirit 
Ts   foathorc<l  oftentimes  with  heavenly 
words." 

Is  the  saying  tnie  to-day,  I  wonder, 
or  <lid  it  hold  good  only  l>etween  1557 
an<l  lfi34?  Our  spirits  are  still 
winrrM.  no  (h>nbt,  l>nt  how  al)ont  the 


feathers?  Are  some  of  us  scudding 
under  bare  poles  and  some  scrambling 
awkwardly  along  like  half-grown, 
half-fledged  chickens  ? 

One  can  but  fancy  the  spirit  feath- 
ered with  heavenly  words,  as  like 
unto  a  white  seagidl's  breast  in  the 
sunshine,  —  shimmering,  shining, 
spotless,  deep-rounded  with  soft  i)lum- 
age,  each  quill,  each  vane  in  right- 
ful place  and  laid  in  beauteous  order. 
Alas!  our  spirits  to-day  are  not  so 
clothed  upon,  and  the  pity  is  not  so 
much  that  they  are  not  fully  feath- 
ered as  that  we  fail  to  realize  and 
commiserate  their  bare  and  shivering 
nakedness. 

Professor  Tx>unsbury  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity has  lately  l)een  writing  some 
interesting  papers  on  The  Standard 
of  Pronunciation  in  English,  in  one 
of  which  he  savs: — 
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"There  is  a  body  of  English  words, 
certain  pronunciations  of  which  every 
cultivated  man  the  world  over  recog- 
nizes at  once  as  belonging  to  the 
speech  of  the  uneducated  or  the  im- 
perfectly educated.  We  characterize 
them  as  illiterate  or  provincial.  The 
use  of  them  stamps  every^vhere  the 
present  social  condition  of  the  speaker 
or  proclaims  the  class  from  which  he 
sprang." 

The  Bible  reader  might  almost  con- 
vict the  learned  professor  of  plagia- 
rism on  this  point,  for  Saint  Matthew 
long  ago  said :  "For  by  thy  words  thou 
shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  condemned."  So  it  was 
with  the  children  in  the  fairy  tale,  out 
of  whose  mouths  dropped  toads  and 
diamonds ;  and  so  do  we  daily,  in  our 
unconscious  speech,  betray  to  all  that 
listen,  our  birth,  our  breeding,  our 
family  associations  and  the  company 
we  keep,  whether  of  men  or  of  books. 
The  study  of  grammar  and  composi- 
tion, as  commonly  conducted,  seems 
to  have  little,  if  any,  bearing  on  the 
use  of  correct  and  beautiful  English ; 
our  first  copies  in  conversation  are  set 
in  the  family  circle,  and  when  we  can 
trace  these,  we  follow  after  the  speech 
of  friends  and  neighbors. 

It  is  ])eeause  early  inflnences  in 
language  arc  as  invincibly  strong  as 
those  in  morals  that  the  kinder- 
gartner':=5  responsibility  toward  her 
charges  is  so  great.  Unfortunate  kin- 
dergartncrl  It  seems  sometimes  as 
if,  like  poor  Sarah  Maud  in  The 
Birds'  Christmas  Carol,  "the  whole 
dinner  party  set  riglit  square  on  top 
o'  her" !  The  position  of  corner  stone 
is,  of  course,  a  great  and  dignified 


one;  but  the  weight  of  the  building 
overhead  is  heavy  to  bear,  and  one 
would  sometimes  like  to  change  places 
with  the  gilded  and  frivolous  weather 
vane. 

We  cannot  set  aside  the  facts  of 
our  own  birth  and  early  association, 
if  these  have  been  adverse;  but  we 
can  at  least,  if  we  are  in  the  position 
of  models  to  a  large  and  frequently 
changing  group  of  imitators,  cultivate 
the  habit  of  listening  to  our  own 
speech  and  discovering  wherein  we 
are  at  fault. 

Do  we  half  pronounce,  clip,  swal- 
low, or  gabble  our  words  ?  Do  we  con- 
stantly drop  our  g's?  Do  we  inva- 
riably "guess,"  when  we  mean  that 
we  believe,  or  we  fancy,  or  we  sup- 
pose ?  Is  "all  right"  so  much  a  part 
of  our  verbal  equipment  that  we  may 
be  known  by  the  phrase,  as  was  the 
child  equilibrist  in  the  famous  Japan- 
ese company  ?  Do  we  continually  say 
that  we  do  not  think  so  and  so  ?  Do 
we  carelessly  speak  of  those  kind  of 
children  ?  Do  we  keep  our  skirts  clear 
of  a  sort  of  professional  shibboleth 
that  lies  in  monotonously  imputing 
family  names  and  relationships  to  ob- 
jects of  whatever  kind  so  long  as  they 
are  of  varied  size,  or  in  robbing  the 
word  "story"  of  its  inherent  and  de- 
lightful meaning  and  transferring  it 
to  formulie  of  numbers,  for  instance, 
as,  "Two  l>oads  and  one  bead  are  three 
beads"  ?  Do  we  make  use  of  such 
raw  and  undigested  words  as  "en- 
thuse" ?  Do  we  find  everything  "per- 
fectly great"  or  "perfectly  grand"  ? 
Do  we — horrible  but  possible  suppo- 
sition— speak  of  our  work  as  "fierce"  ? 
Do  we  (mis Vail  our  beloved  leader 
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"Fnibbel"  or  "Fraybel"  ?  Such  pro- 
nunciations, impossible  as  you  may 
think  it,  are  quite  as  common  as 
"episcopal"  and  ^^kindergarden,"  and 
both  may  be  heard  on  any  fine  day 
from  more  or  less  cultivated  lips,  if 
you  will  listen  carefully. 

I  have  given  but  a  handful  of  com- 
paratively vulgar  errors,  faults  in 
taste,  slang  phrases,  and  colloquial- 
isms picked  up  at  random,  and  you 
who  read  may  be  answerable  for  none 
of  them.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
any  of  us  realize  our  own  faults  of 
speech,  and  here  perhaps  a  phono- 
graph might  be  of  service.  Could  we 
once  hear  unrolled  the  merciless 
record  of  our  daily  conversation,  it  is 
probable  that  most  of  us  would  hastily 
seek  admission  to  a  Trappist  monas- 
tery and  there  remorsefully  put  up 
the  shutters  of  eternal  silence. 

There  are  a  few  errors  in  written 
English  into  which,  by  testimony  of 
his  productions  in  many  educational 
journals,  the  pedagogue  is  especially 
prone  to  fall.  ITis  addresses  and 
pa])ers,  in  the  first  place,  commonly 
bear  the  hall-mark  of  "along  these 
lines,"  to  which  phrase  he  is  as  de- 
voted as  are  the  attendants- at  prayer 
meetings  to  "each  and  every." 

Although  a  pedagogue  and  pre- 
sumably soTnewhat  familiar  with  the 
classics,  it  appears  that  he  has  an 
especial  fondness  for  linking  together 
words  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin 
derivation,  having  the  same  meaning, 
speaking,  for  instance,  of  "healihful, 
sanitary  conditions."  "Vital  life"  is 
another  of  his  tautological  expres- 
sions. This  same  heedless  writer  has 
an  inveterate  habit  of  referring  pro- 


nouns back  to  anything  and  every- 
thing in  the  sentence,  rather  than  to 
their  own  antecedents.  To  undue 
haste  and  the  nervous  strain  incident 
to  the  profession  of  teaching,  some  of 
these  lapses  of  the  pen  may  perhaps 
be  attributed,  but  shall  we  credit  the 
continual  splitting  of  infinitives  to 
the  same  account  ?  True,  in  this,  the 
hands  of  the  pedagogue  are  constantly 
upheld  by  many  of  the  daily  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  even  the 
Sunday  sermons,  and  it  is  not  so 
much  to  be  w^ondered  at  that  constant 
evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners  in  this  case. 

The  unwary  writer,  pedagogic  and 
non-pedagogic,  is  frequently  ensnared 
by  inconsistency  of  form.  He  begins 
a  sentence  prayerfully,  making  use  of 
"thou"  and  "thine,"  and  then,  for- 
getting in  his  haste  what  manner  of 
pronoun  he  has  employed,  whisks 
about  and  closes  with  "you"  and 
"yours."  With  equal  inconsistency 
he  employs,  in  the  same  sentence  or 
stanza,  "loveth"  and  '%ves,"  "guid- 
eth"  and  "guides,"  as  if  these  incon- 
gruous verb  forms  were  of  one  style 
and  dwelt  together  in  rhetorical 
amity. 

As  may  be  suspected,  these  last 
errors  are  usually  committed  when 
the  enthusiastic  writer  "drops  into 
poetry,"  for  here  feeling  and  emotion 
frequently  break  the  trammels  of 
grammar,  as  when  the  lover  sings, — 

"When  oft  she  kisses  Carlo's  nose, 
Oh,  don't  I  wish  that  I  was  those!" 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  errors  here 
given,  both  spoken  and  written,  are 
largely  due  to  carelessness.     Most  of 
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them  would  be  recognized  if  heard  on 
the  phonograph ;  many  of  them  would 
be  noted  in  attentive  reading.  Those 
of  us,  however,  who  cannot  lay  to  our 
charge  any  such  errors  of  commission, 
may  yet  have  sins  of  omission  to  an- 
swer for.  Are  the  feathers  of  our 
spirits  moulted  at  proper  times  and 
seasons,  or  are  we  wearing  the  same 
worn,  (lusty  plumage  we  assumed  long 
ago  (  Are  we  adding  to  our  vocabu- 
lary year  by  year,  casting  aside  terms 
and  phrases  that  no  longer  fit  us  and 
assuming  new  ones  ? 
.Vrc  we 

"Delvers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words 
That  aged  men  play  truant  at  our  tales, 
And   younger  hearings   are  quite  rav- 
ished"? 

That,  perhaps,  is  a  result  too  great 
to  he  expected  from  all  save  those  who 
are  born  artists  in  words ;  but  we  can 
at  least  so  far  improve  ourselves  that 
aged  men  will  not  fly  from  our  re- 
citals, if  they  do  not  drop  their  tasks 
to  listen  to  them. 

We  are  blest  at  the  outset  in  being 
freemen  of  the  English  tongue.  Do 
yon  know  what  Story  said  of  it? — 

"Give  me  of  every  language,  first  my  vig- 
orous English 

Stored  with  imported  wealth,  rich  in  its 
natural  mines — 

Grand  in  its  rhythmical  cadence,  simple 
for  household  employment — 

Worthy  the  poet^s  song,  fit  for  the  speech 
of  a  man." 

When  wo  once  realize  that  the 
proper  use  of  this  glorious  mother 
tongue  of  ours  is  largely  a  matter  of 
imitation,  of  reproducing  that  which 
we  have  heard  or  read,  much  more 


than  of  giving  heed  to  rule  and  pre- 
cept,— when  this  fact  is  realized,  we 
know  what  we  must  do.      And  here 
the  dweller  in  the  wilderness  is  as 
rich  in  resource  as  is  the  man  who  is 
but  a  bee  in  a  great  city's  hive,  for 
it  is  all,  or  nearly  all,  a  matter  of 
reading  when  once  childhood  is  left 
l)ehind.     Happy  he  who  fed  his  fill 
of  fairy  tales  in  those  early  days ;  for 
the  fairy  tale  in  its  simple  pictur- 
esque style,  its  clarity  of  thought  and 
perfection  of  form  is  one  of  the  best 
of  foundations  to  build  language  on. 
Happier  still  he  whose  mother  read 
the  Bible  to  him  and  set  him  verses 
and  passages  to  learn;  for  the  rich 
and    varied     diction,     the    sonorous 
phrases,  the  striking  figures  of  speech, 
will  have  become  a  part  of  him,  built 
into  the  very  structure  of  his  mind. 

For  those  of  us  whose  childhood 
held  no  such  advantages  the  matter  is 
more  difficult,  but  still  the  masters  of 
literature  are  waiting  to  teach.  I  be- 
lieve the  reading  of  poetry  to  be  espe- 
cially useful  to  those  desirous  of  be- 
coming masters -of  English  style,  for 
no  one  can  fail  to  be  greatly  influ- 
enced by  constant  converse  with  *^the 
flutists,  the  violinists,  the  organists 
of  our  great  English  speech."  You 
know  that  Taine  said,  '"By  so  much 
as  the  English  are  inferior  in  the 
other  arts  is  their  superiority  in 
poetry*' ;  and  because  true  poesy  de- 
pends not  only  on  noble  thought,  but 
on  noble  words  arranged  as  nobly,  is 
it  advantageous  for  him  to  study  who 
desires  to  *'grace  himself  with  all  the 
power  of  speech." 

Read  the  Bible,  then,  read  poetry, 
read  the  great  historians,  the  classic 
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novelists,  the  essayists  all,  and  espe- 
cially our  o^vn  Emerson — 
«    *    *    *    Yrhose  rich  words,  every  one, 
Are  like  gold  nails  in  temples  to  hang 
trophies  on." 

Do  not  disdain  an  occasional  study 
of  the  dictionary,  which  is  really  a 
surprisingly  interesting:  volume,  con- 


taining inexhaustible  mines  of  curi- 
ous information ;  cultivate  a  habit  of 
discrimination  whenever  you  speak 
or  write,  listen  or  read,  that  so  you 
may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  right  word 
rightly  used ;  and  finally,  wait  till  to- 
morrow before  you  read  the  book  of 
to-day. 


THE  GOLD  OF  SPEECH. 

Bt  Mabbl  Perct  Haskell. 

(tuaki)  well  thy  words — 

How  else  canst  thou  be  master  of  thyself? 

Well-poised  and  courteous  speech  can  make  thee  king 

Among  thy  fellow  men. 

Keep  watch  upon  thyself 

And  govern  well  thy  lips  as  doors  unto  a  treasure  house, 

That  nothing  may  be  stolen  from  thee  unawares 

By  sudden  moods. 

— Selected, 


THE  LESSON  IN  ''  THE  KING  OF  THE  GOLDEN  RIVER/' 


By  Beatrice  H.  Gunn,  Dorchestsr,  Mass. 


C  O  seldom  do  our  great  A\Titers 
leave  us  anything  written  pure- 
ly for  childhood,  that,  in  these  days 
when  literature  for  children  is  receiv- 
ing so  much  attention  and  is  broadly 
recognized  as  an  important  factor  in 
education,  we  are  grateful  for  any 
suggestion  we  can  glean  from  those 


whose  knowledge  is  deeper  and  whose 
vision  is  clearer  than  our  o^vn. 

In  the  case  of  Ruskin's  King  of  the 
Golden  River,  we  have  a  strong  in- 
centive to  study,  for  it  is  the  work  of 
a  conscious  educator,  of  a  man  whose 
life  was  devoted  to  the  solution  of 
the    problem    that    confronts    every 
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teacher,  —  that  of  communicating 
ideas.  It  is  true  that  the  story  was 
written  in  early  youth  and  with  a 
merely  casual  purpose,  yet  it  em- 
bodies the  teachings  of  some  of  the 
AVorld's  greatest  thinkers  and  presents 
some  basic  principles  in  a  less  com- 
plex manner  than  do  many  more 
studied  works. 

Tlie  story  is  especially  interesting  • 
to  the  kindergartner  from  the  fact 
that  it  contains  an  exposition  of  the 
fundamental  kindergarten  idea — to 
cultivate  the  child's  moral  intuition 
or  what  the  Germans  call  "Anscliau- 
ung,"  and  define  as  a  quality  in  the 
liuman  soul  transcending  reason. 

It  may  seem  like  folly  to  attempt 
to  cultivate  this  quality  in  children, 
when  reason,  which  it  transcends,  is 
but  feebly  developed.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Ruskin's  view,  reason — the 
faculty  which  deduces  from  material 
things — is  but  an  accessory  to  be 
tr«ained  as  a  willing  handmaid  to  this 
higher  quality.  This  quality  exists 
in  children  in  a  more  un trammeled 
state  and  is  more  susceptil)le  of  de- 
voloi)nient  than  among  grown  peo])le, 
for  among  the  latter,  reason,  instead 
of  being  a  willing  servant,  becomes 
all  too  often  an  arrogant  master,  con- 
fining the  mind  to  a  sense  of  the  pure- 
ly material,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  child  is  a  true  idealist  and  his 
spiritual  nature  is  as  yet  but  little 
fettered  and  therefore  is  free  to  de- 
velop. 

This  view  justifies  Ruskin  in  writ- 
ing his  teachings  in  allegory  for  chil- 
dren with  the  expectation  that  they 
will  not  fail  to  profit  by  them.  Hans 
and    Schwartz  may  remain   for  the 


child  living  characters.  The  fact  that 
they  are  the  abstractions  of  human 
vices  Ruskin  does  not  expect  him  to 
see;  but  some  sense  of  the  truth  of 
things  in  this  world  and  a  strength- 
ened sympathy  with  right  he  does  ex- 
pect him  to  get  He  does  not  think 
that  the  child's  appreciation  will  be 
deepened  or  his  understanding  broad- 
ened by  translating  an  allegory  back 
into  matter-of-fact,  as  grown  people 
are  so  fond  of  doing;  nor  are  we  jus- 
tified in  assuming  that  the  King  of 
the  Golden  Biver  counsels  us  to  give 
the  child  garbled  notions  of  natural 
phenomena  or  in  devoting  ourselves 
to  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  the 
ideal  part  of  his  nature ;  for  Ruskin 
has  here  clearly  indicated  reason  as 
an  absolute  essential  to  human  ac- 
complishment— but  only  when  subor- 
dinated to  the  native  teachings  of  the 
heart.  ^ 

This  theory  is  not  original  with 
Ruskin,  but  has  been  expressed  by  a 
great  many  men,  and  conspicuously 
by  the  great  Christian  poets,  from 
whom  we  can  take  two  striking  exam- 
l)les  in  Goethe  and  Dante.  The  for- 
mer has  wisely  stated  that  the  prob- 
lem of  mankind  is  to  reconcile  the 
spiritual  with  the  material  side  of 
his  nature  without  slighting  either, 
and  in  his  Iphigenia  he  has  shown 
how  utterly  subservient  the  material 
]>art  should  be  to  the  spiritual.  In 
this  drama,  Orestes,  inheriting  all 
the  physical  force  of  his  Tantalian 
ancestry,  whom  it  had  made  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  war  even  against 
the  gods,  and  piloted  by  material 
worldly  wisdom  in  the  shape  of 
Pylades,  is  yet  incapable  of  peace  or 
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worthy  purpose  until  brought  under 
the  sway  of  the  calm,  serene,  uncon- 
scious wisdom  of  his  sister  Iphigenia. 
Her  wisdom  is  purely  spontaneous 
and  goes  directly  counter  to  the  care- 
fully wrought  out  design  of  Pylades ; 
but  an  indefinite  moral  sense  directs 
her  aright,  and  events  prove  that  this 
moral  intuition  discovers  the  will  of 
the  gods,  which  was  hidden  from  the 
elaborate  wisdom  of  Pylades. 

Dante,  in  his  Divine  Comedy, 
show?  the  mutual  helpfulness  of  the 
spiritual  and  material  in  man;  but 
here  again  the  material  is  but  an  ac- 
cessory to  the  spiritual.  Virgil  rep- 
resents wisdom  obtained  by  a  diligent 
and  reverent  use  of  reason;  his  wis- 
dom is  the  highest  development  of  the 
purely  practical,  but  it  is  limited  in 
its  possibilities.  He  always  sees  the 
spiritual  through  the  material,  while 
Beatrice  sees  the  spiritual  direct. 
Thus  while  Virgil  can  show  Dante  the 
moral  value  of  all  our  actions,  their 
inevitable  result,  and  the  way  to 
heaven,  Beatrice  alone  can  lead  him 
into  heaven's  sacred  precincts  and 
into  the  presence  oi  the  Most  High. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River 
shows  the  child,  like  Iphigenia  and 
Beatrice,  standing  in  direct  commun- 
ion with  the  spiritual  world,  and  with 
his  moral  intuition  as  yet  sensitive 
and  but  little  dulled  by  his  material 
surroundings.      Buskin  believes  that 


his  only  duty  as  a  teacher  is  to  have 
an  absolutely  sure  conception  of  what 
is  intrinsically  right  and  intrinsically 
Avrong,  and  that  then,  though  this 
conception  be  expressed  even  indi- 
rectly, the  child  can  be  depended  on 
to  assimilate  it  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  his  moral  instinct.  From 
this  unconscious  assimilation,  Buskin 
expects  to  give  the  child  an  orienta- 
tion in  the  moral  world,  and  this  ori- 
entation has  for  its  pole  the  fact  that 
all  our  relations  with  our  fellow  crea- 
tures and  our  natural  surroundings 
should  be  guided  by  sympathy  and 
love.  He  wishes  to  impress  on  the 
child  that  there  is  a  kinship  between 
us  and  all  created  things,  animate 
and  inanimate,  and  that  they  are  to 
be  sympathized  with  and  loved,  not 
merely  enjoyed.  He  shows  that  any- 
thing done  with  this  generous  prin- 
ciple in  mind  is  sure  to  be  a  blessing, 
while  anything  in  defiance  of  it  is 
sure  to  be  a  curse. 

But  it  is  not  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
pediency that  Buskin  talks  to  the 
child.  Not  because  virtue  is  success- 
ful would  he  have  the  child  love  and 
practice  it,  but  because  it  is  the  thing 
the  child's  moral  nature  craves,  and 
because  it  is  his  duty — which  he 
should  willingly  perform  even  if  dis- 
regard of  it  were  not  to  be  attended 
by  disaster. 


A  CHILD  POEM  BY  RUSKIN. 


'T'  HIS  art-gift  of  mine  could  not 
have  been  won  by  any  work  or 
by  any  conduct;  it  belongs  to  me  by' 
birthright,  and  came  by  Athena's  \vi\\ 
from  the  air  of  English  country  vil- 
lages and  Scottish  hills.  I  will  risk 
whatever  cliarge  of  folly  may  come 
on  mo  for  printing  one  of  my  many 
childish  rhymes,  written  on  a  frosty 
day  in  Glen  Sarg,  just  north  of  Loch 
Leven.  It  bears  date  1st  January, 
1828.  I  was  ])orn  on  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1819 ;  and  all  that  I  ever  could 
1)0,  and  all  that  T  cannot  bo,  the  weak 
little  rhyme  already  shows. 

Papa,  how  pretty  those  icicles  are 
That  arc  scon  so  near,  that  are  soon  so 

far; 
Those  dropi)injr  waters  that  come  from 

.  the  rooks 
And  many  a  hole  like  the  haunt  of  a  fox; 


That  silvery  stream  that  runs  babbling 

along. 
Making  a  murmuring,  dancing  song ; 
Those  trees  that  stand  waving  uix>n  the 

rock's  side. 
And  men  that  like  specters  among  them 

glide; 
And  waterfalls  that  are  heard  from  far 
And  come  in  sight  when  very  near: 
And   the  waterwheel  that   turns   slowly 

round. 
Grinding  the  corn  that — requires  to  be 

ground — 

(Political  Economy  of  the  future  I) 

And  mountains  at  a  distance  seen. 
And  rivers  winding  through  the  plain;. 
And  quarries  with  their  craggy  stones, 
And  the  wind  among  them  moans. 

So  foretelling  Stones  of  Venice  and 
this  essay  on  Athena. 
— From  Jitiskin's  Athena,  the  Queen 
of  the  Air, 


FAMILIAR  TREES  AND  THEIR  FLOWERS. 


By  Marion  Mackenzie,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A     SllOKT     time    ago    some    one 
asked  me:  '*Do  all  trees  have 
flowers  V' 

Unless  they  are  too  old  or  too 
young,  or  have  been  seriously  injured, 
all  trees  do  have  flowers.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  they  may  produce 
fruits;   for  in   these  are  always  the 


seed^;  which,  when  planted  under  fa- 
vorable conditions,  reproduce  the 
])lant.  The  ol>ject  of  the  life  of  any 
plant  is  the  continuance  of  its  kind. 
If  for  any  reason  this  be  prevented, 
from  the  stand j)oint  of  the  plant 
world  the  jdant  is  a  failure.  It  will 
therefore    put   forth    every   effort    to 
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perform  its  life  work  and  to  do  it 
well.  It  throws  out  its  advertisement 
board  of  bright  color,  strong  scent, 
convenient  form  or  peculiar  structure 
not  for  ns  but  for  the  friendly  insect, 
bird  or  other  cooperative  animal. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  the  flowering 
plants,  putting  aside  the  ccmsidera- 
tion  of  Howerless  plants,  such  as  the 
ferns,  mosses,  lichens,  sea-weeds 
(algae),  toadstools,  including  mush- 
rooms, rusts,  moulds  and  mildews, 
bacteria  and  their  allies. 

For  convenience  I  want  to  divide 
our  trees  into  two  broad  classes : — 

First:  Those  which  bear  bright, 
conspicuous  flowers. 

Second  :  Those  whose  flowers  are  of 
insignificant  appearance. 

Nature  has  a  reason  for  every- 
thing. Why,  tlien,  should  there  be 
this  diflFerence  in  the  flowers  of  trees  ? 
With  the  end  in  view  of  reproduction. 

It  will  readily  be  noticed  that  trees 
whose  flowers  are  inconspicuous  are, 
as  a  rule,  our  earliest  spring  bloomers. 
The  red  and  the  white  maple,  the 
Carolina  |x>i)lar,  the  oaks,  the  beeches, 
the  birches,  the  alders,  and  many  oth- 
ers bloom  before  the  insects  have 
awakened  from  their  long  winter's 
sleep.  Xecessarily,  therefore,  these 
trees  cannot  depend  upon  insects  to 
carry  their  pollen  from  flower  to 
flower;  they  dej^end  upon  the  wind. 
The  Avind  has  no  eye  for  color,  no 
sense  of  smell ;  these  early  blooms  do 
not  waste  time,  tissue  and  energy'' ;  so 
we  note  an  absence  of  conspicuous' 
color  or  heavy  scent  in  them.  They 
employ  all  this  early  time  in  securing 
good  pollen  and  in  forming  their  pis- 


tils, being  sure  that  their  stigmas  are 
viscid  enough  to  catch  this  wihd- 
wafted,  powdery  pollen. 

Some  of  our  earliest  tree  bloomers, 
/.  e.,  the  maples,  hang  their  flowers  so 
high  (these  flowers  being,  moreover, 
scentless)  and  form  their  floral  or- 
gans so  small  as  to  lead  to  a  popular 
belief  that  many  of  our  common 
street  trees  are  flowerless.  I  remem- 
ber, in  this  connection,  that  one  of 
the  kindergarten  students  from  our 
training  class  came  to  me  one  day  and 
asked  for  a  branch  of  red  maple  from 
a  profusion  which  we  had  been  study- 
ing in  class  the  previous  day.  She 
toLl  me  that  her  brother  insisted  that 
maple  tre(»s  never  bloomed,  and  was 
waiting  to  1k»  convinced  to  the  con- 
trary. This  is  but  one  of  many  in- 
stances of  such  misconceptions.  An- 
other, which  I  feel  I  mu9t  cite  because 
it  is  such  a  serious  case,  was  also  told 
me  by  one  of  our  students  when  fresh 
from  the  experience.  She  had  been 
observing  in  a  kindergarten,  supposed 
to  l)e  good.  It  was  in  the  early 
spring,  and  the  kindergartner  pref- 
aced her  morning  talk  by  the  original 
remark :  ''Now^,  children,  of  course  we 
all  know  that  trees  don't  have  flowers 
as  other  plants  do;  but  let's  make 
believe  they  have,  and  then  I  '11  tell 
you  a  little  story."  Where  ignorance 
is  bliss,  it  is  not  always  folly  to  be 
wise ! 

The  flowers  of  the  Norway  and 
sy(»amore  maples  are  of  the  color  of 
the  first  tender  leaves,  so  that  the  cas- 
ual observer  might  suppose  these  trees 
to  be  in  full  leafage,  when  not  one 
leaf  had  expanded.  Others  of  the 
same  family  to  which  the  maples  be- 
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long, — horse-chestnuts  and  buckeyes, 
later  bloomers,  hold  up  their  large 
pyramidal  flower  clusters  conspicu- 
ously. 

The  oak  family  shares  the  charac- 
teristic of  insignificance  of  flower 
clusters  with  the  early  maples.  The 
long,  pendulous  oak  catkins,  both 
sterile  and  fertile,  are  noticed  by  few, 
even  when  no  leaves  have  expanded. 
Our  birches,  beeches,  hazel-nuts, 
alders,  chestnuts,  ironwoods,  all  mem- 
bers of  tlie  large  oak  family,  are  early 
bloomers,  and  bear  these  inconspicu- 
ous flowers. 

Another  early  family,  of  interest 
])ecaiise  it  is  so  common,  is  the  willow 
family,  wliose  most  familiar  members 
are  tlie  willows  and  our  street  pop- 
lars. The  sterile  or  pollen-bearing 
flowers  every  one  knows  as  the  pussy 
willow>  of  early  spring.  Many  see 
and  admire  them  without  realizing 
that  these  catkins  are  many  closely 
aggregated  tlowers,  each  of  which  con- 
sists of  a  furry  bract  and  two  stamens 
whose  anthers  or  pollen  boxes  are  full 
of  pollon.  Put  a  branch  of  pussy 
willow  in  a  sunny  window  for  a  few 
days  and  it  will  soon  be  covered  with 
yellow  masses  of  ripe  pollen  from  the 
matured  anthers  of  tlie  sterile  flowers. 
On  a  separate  tree  will  be  found  the 
pendulous,  inconspicuous  fertile  flow- 
ers, also  in  catkins,  but  not  furry  nor 
attractive  in  appearance.  Although 
it  is  early  in  the  spring,  the  pollen  of 
the  willow  is  insect-carried  from  the 
trees  l.>earing  sterile  flowers  to  those 
whose  flowers  are  fertile.  Each  fer- 
tile flower,  after  fertilization  has  been 
completed,  develops  the  tiny  fruit 
whose  seeds,  when  mature,  bear  soft 


hairs  that  act  as  tiny  sails  in  the  wind, 
and  the  seeds  are  thus  cast  upon  fa- 
vorable or  unfavorable  ground. 

Our  street  poplars,  notably  the 
Carolina  and  the  balsam  poplars,  are 
trees  whose  flowers  are,  as  a  rule,  not 
appreciated,  although  the  pendulous 
catkin  has  a  graceful  beauty  all  its 
own.  About  the  middle  or  end  of 
April  the  sidewalks  below  the  poplar 
trees  that  bear  the  sterile  catkins  are 
seen  to  be  strewTi  with  worm-like  ob- 
jects— a  source  of  great  annoyance  to 
the  careful  housewife.  Upon  exam- 
ination these  are  found  to  be  the  spent 
flowers  of  the  trees,  whose  pollen  has 
already  been  wind-wafted  to  the  fer^ 
tile  flowers.  To  those  who  will  not 
take  the  time  for  more  than  a  cursory 
glance,  these  are  certainly  not  flower- 
like. Some  of  us,  John  Burroughs 
says,  carry  "glass  marbles"  in  our 
heads  instead  of  eyes.  As  an  instance 
of  this  in  the  present  connection,  let 
me  cite  an  anecdote.  Wishing  to 
know  the  precise  date  upon  which  the 
Carolina  poplars  bloom  in  Phila- 
delphia, I  asked  a  friend:  "Has 
your*"  poplar  tree  borne  flowers  this 
spring?''  He  looked  at  me  in  sur- 
prise as  he  answered:  "Why,  no,  it 
never  has  flowers;  but  at  a  certain 
season  I  notice  a  lot  of  dirt  on  the 
ground  beneath  it." 

Every  one  knows  when  the  mag- 
nolias are  in  bloom,  whether  they  be 
the  pure  or  the  cream  white,  the  rose- 
tinged,  the  lemon  yellow,  or  the  deep 
^purple  crimson.  The  flowers  are  ful- 
ly in  evidence,  appearing  before  the 
leaves  because  of  economy  of  apace. 
Toward  the  end  of  April  or  the  be- 
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ginning  of  May,  in  Philadelphia, 
these  lovely  flowers  throw  out  adver- 
tisements of  their  spring  openings  for 
the  in^^eots.  It  is  for  them  they  de- 
velop their  handsome  floral  sign- 
boards, for  them  they  throw  out  their 
delicate  perfume.  These  signs  are 
large  and  otherwise  conspicuous,  for 
insects  are  notoriously  near-sighted, 
for  all  their  thousands  of  eyes ! 

About  Memorial  Day,  another 
magnolia,  the  handsome  tulip  tree, 
]>opularly  but  incorrectly  called  tlie 
tulip  poplar,  expands  its  large  tulip- 
like flowers  of  yellowish  green  Avith 
brilliant  orange  markings.  These 
exude  a  superabundance  of  nectar  as 
an  additional  attraction  to  insect  vis- 
itors. In  this  tree  the  flowers  are  not 
nearly  so  numerous  as  in  others  of  the 
same  family,  so  it  is  seen  to  be  in  full 
lea  fa  ere  before  any  flowers  appear. 

Another  example  of  evident  flowers 
upon  trees  is  found  throughout  the 
rose  family.  Our  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  quinces,  peaches,  all 
belong  to  this  group,  and  when  apple 
blossom  time  comes  and  peach  blos- 
som season  arrives,  we  all  know  it. 
The  beautiful  hawthorn  also  belongs 
to  the  liosaceae.  Our  mountain 
ashes,  unfortunately  so  called,  and 
the  Japanese  pear,  the  freak  of  the 
family,  fruiting  and  flowering  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  are  classed  with 
the  roses.  Leaving  for  a  moment  the 
trees,  this  large  family  also  includes 
our  blackberries,  raspberries  and 
strawberries,  whose  flowers  are  too 
familiar  to  need  description. 

The  flowers  on  our  fruit  trees  ar- 
rive, as  a  rule,  a  little  before  the 
leaves  or  at  the  same  time  with  them. 


Two  other  trees  are  conspicuous 
because  of  their  bright  flowers,  later 
in  the  spring.  I  think  I  have  heard 
of  more  confusion  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  these  than  of  any  others.  They 
are  the  paulo^vnia  and  the  catalpa. 
The  paulownia  bears  large  clusters  of 
violet  flowers,  irregular  in  shape,  and 
arranged  to  form  a  rough  pyramid. 
The  catalpa's  flowers  resemble  those 
of  the  paulownia  in  shape  and  ar- 
rangement, but  they  are  white  in 
color,  with  conspicuous  yellow  nectar 
paths  on  some  of  the  lower  petals. 
These  two  trees  belong  to  closely  allied 
families. 

As  a  summing  up,  we  may  say, 
then,  that  all  trees  bear  flowers, 
whether  these  be  inconspicuous  or 
conspicuous.  If  the  former,  the  trees 
are  generally  our  earliest  bloomers, 
depending  on  the  wind  for  the  distri- 
bution of  their  pollen;  if  the  latter, 
they  bloom  later  and  use  their  attrac- 
tions of  color  and  perfume  as  a  means 
of  insect  pollination.  We  note,  too, 
that  among  trees  bearing  insignificant 
blossoms  are  some  of  our  maples,  the 
vrillows  and  poplars,  the  oaks,  alders, 
beeches,  birches  and  chestnuts,  besides 
the  ashes,  elms,  buttonwoods  and 
many  others ;  while  those  bearing  evi- 
dent flowers  are  the  rose  alliance,  the 
magnolias  (including  the  tulip  tree), 
the  catalpa,  paulownia,  horse-chest- 
nut, buckeye  and  others. 

As  a  final  suggestion,  let  me  say 
that  the  best  way  to  study  trees  is,  not 
out  of  a  book  indoors,  but  with  a  book 
outdoors — or,  better,  with  a  teacher — 
in  the  early  spring  and  summer. 
Watch  for  the  appearance  of  the  flow- 
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ers,  followed  by  their  fall;  note  the  trees  in  their  winter  rest,  until  the 
gradual  formation  of  the  fruit  to  its  cycle  of  the  year  is  completed  in  the 
consunnnation ;  and  then  observe  the     spring  awakening. 


MAKING  THE  DESERT  TO  BLOSSOM  AS  THE  ROSE. 


I  R AMB  LE  about  the  country  near 
my  dwelling  and  seek  the  wild- 
est and  least  frequented  spots.  In 
these,  after  clearing  and  preparing  a 
few  inches  of  ground,  I  scatter  the 
seeds  of  my  most  favorite  plants, 
which  re-sow  themselves,  perpetuate 
themselves,  and  multiply  themvSelves. 
At  this  moment  whilst  the  fields  dis- 
play nothing  but  the  common  red 
poppy,  strollers  find  with  surprise,  in 
certain  wild  nooks  of  our  country,  the 
most  beautiful  double  poppies  with 
their  white,  red,  pink,  carnation,  t^nd 
variegated  blossoms.  At  the  foot  of 
an  isolated  tree,  instead  of  the  little 
bindweed,  with  its  white  flower,  may 
be  sometimes  found  the  beautifully 
climbing  convolvulus  major,  of  all  the 
lovely  colors  that  can  be  imagined. 
Sweet  peas  fasten  their  tendrils  to 
the  bushes  and  cover  them  with  the 
deliciously-scented  white,  rose  color, 
or  white  and  violet,  butterflies.  It 
affords  me  immense  pleasure  to  fix 
u])on  a  wild  rose  in  a  hedge  and  graft 
npon  it  red  and  white  cultivated  roses, 
sc>metimes  simple  roses  of  a  magnifi- 
cent gold  yellow,  then  large  Provence 
roses,  and  others  variegated  with  red 
and  white. 


The  rivulets  in  our  neighborhood 
do  not  produce  on  their  banks  these 
forget-me-nots,  with  their  blue  flow- 
ers, with  which  the  rivulet  in  my  gar- 
den is  adorned;  I  mean  to  save  the 
seed  and  scatter  it  in  my  walks.  I 
have  observed  two  young  wild  quince 
trees  in  the  nearest  wood ;  next  spring 
I  will  graft  upon  them  two  of  the  best 
kinds  of  pears.  And  then,  how  I  en- 
joy beforehand,  in  imagination,  the 
pleasure  and  surprise  which  the  soli- 
tary stroller  will  experience  when  he 
meets  in  his  rambles  with  those  beau- 
tiful flowers  and  those  delicion^ 
fruits ! 

This  fancy  of  mine  may  one  day 
or  other  cause  some  learned  lx)tanist 
who  is  herborizing  in  these  parts  a 
lumdred  years  hence,  to  print  a  stuj)id 
and  startling  "system,''  for  all  these 
beautiful  flowers  will  have  become 
commrm  in  the  country  and  will  give 
it  an  aspect  peculiar  to  itself;  and 
perha])s  chance  or  the  wind  will  cast 
a  few  of  the  seeds  of  some  of  them 
amidst  the  grass  which  shall  cover  my 
forgotten  grave  I — Alphonse  Karrs 
Tour  Bound  My  Garden,  translated 
by  the  Rev,  J.  G,  Wood, 


ROBIN'S  RETURN. 

By  Jane  L.  Hoxib,  Ethical  Cultubb  School,  New  York  City. 

WuiLE  the  ground's  still  white  with  snow 
And  the  chilly  north  winds  blow, 
From  the  South  the  early  spring 
A  gay  young  visitor  does  bring, 
And  from  out  his  swelling  throat, 
Hark!  we  hear  a  merry  note: — 
'^I  am  Robin  Rusty-breast, 

See  my  ruddy  new  spring  vest. 

Cheer  up !    Cheer  up !    Cheer  up !    Cheer ! 

Spring  has  come  and  summer  's  near." 

What  though  branches  still  are  bare, 
And  the  frost  yet  chills  the  air. 
What  though  food  is  hard  to  find. 
Brave  young  Robin  does  not  mind. 
Bonnetless  and  shoeless  he, 
Still  he  sings  his  song  of  glee : — 
"I  am  Robin  Rusty-breast, 

See  my  ruddy  new  spring  vest. 

Cheer  up !    Cheer  up !    Cheer  up  I    Cheer ! 

Spring  has  come  and  summer  's  near." 

Soon  will  grow  the  grasses  green, 
And  tlie  flow'rs  will  soon  be  seen ; 
Then  will  come,  on  weary  wing, 
Robin's  mate  to  greet  the  spring. 
Higli  within  the  old  oak  tree 
Then  a  happy  home  we  '11  see. 

Changed  is  robin's  merry  note ; 

Lullabies  now  swell  his  throat: — 
**nush,  my  darlings,  spring  is  past, 

Happy  summer  's  here  at  last." 


MUSICAL  MOMENTS  WITH  CHILDMN,  OR  THE  ART 

OF  DEVELOPING  THE  MUSICAL  SIDE 

OF  CHILD  NATURE.* 

By  Daisy  Fairchild  Shbrmam,  Pbotidbmcb,  R.  I. 


Singing. 

I  T  is  a  fact  that  many  children  do 
not  sing  before  the  age  of  six  or 
seven  year?.  Such  children  are  not 
necessarily  unmusical; — ^they  are  lis- 
tening or  they  are  unconsciously 
waiting  for  some  help  in  finding  their 
voices.  It  is  not  until  the  age  of  six 
or  seven  that  we  may  ordinarily  ex- 
pect the  melodic  sense  to  be  mani- 
fested by  singing.  Previous  to  that 
time,  however,  we  may  hope  to  assist 
in  forming  it. 

Again,  other  cliildren  sing  spon- 
taneously from  bal)vhood.  There  is 
a  difference  in  the  depth  at  which 
the  musical  gift  of  individuals  lies 
buried.  With  a  few  special  ones  it 
finds  its  own  way  to  the  surface ;  but 
with  most  of  us  this  highly  prized 
and  much  sought  for  treasure  has  to 
l>e  dug  for  assiduously  and  led  out 
witli  care. 

If  a  child  seems  to  have  "no  voice" 
and  "no  ear,"  ho  is  pronounced  un- 
musical;  such  verdict  implying  that 
he  was  created  with  no  music  sense. 
This  cannot  be  so.  With  simple, 
])ersistent  training  the  ear  would  be- 
gin to  hear,  the  singing  voice  would 
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begin  to  come  forth.  Children  love 
to  do  what  others  do.  One  effort  at 
imitation  would  follow  another  until 
correct  tones  were  produced. 

The  babe  is  ready  to  begin  musical 
training  as  soon  as  he  has  learned  to 
imitate  characteristic  sounds,  such  as 
"Bow-wow,"  "Moo,"  "Toot,"  and  to 
recognize  his  friends  by  their  voices, 
— perhaps  at  six  months.  If  you 
use  the  well  known  finger  play 
"Here  's  a  ball  for  Baby,"  the  baby 
will  soon  imitate  the  "Toot,  toot  toot, 
toot  too !"  of  the  trumpet  that  occurs 
in  the  rhyme. 

x\ll  the  songs  in  Miss  Poulsson's 
Nursery  Finger  Plays  should  be  used 
with  the  little  one,  their  use  extend- 
ing through  a  period  of  several  years. 
Baby  will  delight  in  trying  to  imitate 
the  motions  used  in  these  plays. 
^Vhen  he  can  make  the  motions  of 
any  one  of  them  with  a  fair  degree 
of  definiteness,  try  to  have  him  suit 
the  action  to  the  word  throughout, 
thus  beginning  early  to  train  the 
mttscJcs  to  prompt  obedience  of  the 
mind. 

These  plays  need  not  invariably  be 
sung — some  mothers  would  find  it  a 
tax  to  learn  all  tlie  tunes ;  but  if  not 
sung  they  sliould  be  recited  in  an  in- 
teresting wav.     If  the  child  makes 
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the  slightest  effort  to  sing,  at  once 
lead  him  into  singing  even  the  short- 
est phrases  or  snatches,  on  one  tone. 
This  tone  might  be  g,  a  or  b.  Find 
on  the  instrument  the  pitch  he  spon- 
taneously  chooses.  If  he  tries  this 
daily,  his  voice  and  ear  will  gradually 
but  surely  gain  in  certainty.  Be  sure 
that  the  singing  is  gentle  and  not  con- 
tinued long. 

The  first  attempts  at  singing  are 
a  sort  of  recitative,  mostly  on  one 
^  tone.  For  many  minutes  together 
the  little  ones  will  spin  their  song- 
stories,  which  often  embody  vague, 
disconnected  ideas.  These  little  out- 
bursts are  spontaneous  and  sweetly 
unconscious.  Doubtless,  to  the  child 
they  are  most  ravishing  music.  Gren- 
erally  by  the  time  the  child  can  talk 
they  have  touches  of  poetry,  rhythm 
and  rhyme.  For  the  most  part,  they 
should  pass  apparently  unnoticed  by 
the  mother ;  but  they  are  a  mirror  of 
the  child's  true  musical  status,  and 
are  therefore  worth  being  observed. 
Such  spontaneous  singing,  if  con- 
tinued, will  reflect  every  stage  of  the 
child's  musical  growth.  Not  infre- 
quently he  will  begin  to  originate 
good  melodies  at  five  or  six  years  of 
age. 

For  the  "monotone"  child,  spe- 
cial preliminary  exercises  are  needed. 
Encourage  chanting  familiar  rhymes 
on  one  tone,  the  g  above  middle  c  (g). 
At  another  time,  pitch  the  chant  one 
tone  higher.  When  the  child  can  sing 
a  few  short  rhymes  correctly  on  one 
tone  begin  to  use  two  tones.  The 
rhythm  in  singing  these  tones  should 
correspond  to  the  rhythm  of  the  syl- 
lables of  the  words  themselves.    Little 


by  little,  as  the  range  of  the  voice  and 
the  ability  to  sing  the  tones  increases, 
the  songs  sung  should  present  new 
features  to  correspond.  Employ  the 
syllables  Hoo  and  Ha  pretty  largely 
in  each  new  song,  while  learning  the 
tune;  also  Koo,  Loo  and  Haw.  The 
card  series  of  the  course  which  I  have 
originated  gives  further  suggestions 
for  carrying  out  this  pitch  training. 
Before  the  "monotone"  child  has 
assimilated  the  twenty  or  more  very 
short  musical  phrases  which  these 
cards  contain  (with  words  as  well  as 
without)  he  will  begin  to  sing  simple 
songs.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  child 
who  did  not  learn  to  sing  as  a  result 
of  this  training.  Miss  E.  C.  Curtis, 
in  her  book,  Children  s  Voices,  How 
Helped,  How  Harmed/^  gives  valu- 
able suggestions  as  to  dealing  with  the 
"monotone." 

When  plainly  ready  for  more  ad- 
vanced work  in  this  line, — at  three 
or  four  years, — Samuel  W.  Cole's 
Child's  First  Studies  in  Musics- 
should  be  begun.  By  the  time  the 
child  has  learned  to  sing  a  half-dozen 
of  these,  he  will  probably  he  able  to 
sing  any  simple  song  readily.  Elea- 
nor Smith's  Primer  of  Music  is  a 
most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  First 
Studies.  It  cannot  be  too  earnestly 
recommended.  Sing  without  the 
piano  as  much  as  possible.  Some 
children  have  difficulty  in  chanting 
phrases  upon  one  tone  with  words; 
they  seem  to  think  that  each  word,  or 
syllable  even,  demands  a  different 
pitch. 

If  some  little  children  do  not  try 

•  In  the  Palmer-CurtU  Course. 
t  Silver,  Burtlett,  and  Co.,  Boston. 
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to  sing,  do  not  be  discouraged  but 
sing  away  to  them.     The  Dolly,  in 
-Mr.  Cole's  book,  is  a  song  which  has 
been  known  to  draw  forth  attempts 
at  singing.     A  little  boy  of  four,  with 
husky  voice  and  stammering  speech, 
and  as  uneasy  as  a  Im-  of  that  age 
can  be,  liked  to  hear  singing  but  had 
refused  up  to  a  certain  time  to  sing 
anything  with  me.     He  had  a  dolly 
named  Mamie,  with  ''briglit  eyes  of 
l)hie,  and  gay  golden  hair."    Through 
his  love  for  Mamie  he  learned  to  re- 
peat two  verses  of  The  Dolly,  those 
describing  the  doll's  appearance  and 
habits.     One    day    I    began    singing 
these  words  to  him  on  one  tone — g. 
JFe  entered  into  the  song  immediate- 
ly, \)\\X  at  a  higher  pitch — b.     I  at 
once  changed  my  pitch  to  suit  his. 
lie  changed  his  pitch  twice  after  that, 
as  T  thought,  consciously.     T  wanted 
to  get  him  to  sing  a  tone  that  T  could 
produce   by   striking   a   white   piano 
key,   and   as  his  first  tcnie  was  b,   I 
kej)t  striking  that  while  he  was  sing- 
ing it.     It  pleased  him  to  hear  the 
piano   sing   the   same   thing  he   had 
been   singing.       Then   followed  some 
talk  al)ont  'Mingle  Street''   (the  key- 
board)— its    Idack    honses     and     its 
white  bouses.       We  noticed  that  the 
tone   we  had   heard   from    the  ])iano 
came  from  a  white  house  which  stands 
just   abr»ve  three  black  liouses  about 
half  way   up   the   street.      I   said    to 
him:     "A   little  bnby  lives  in   there 
whose  voice  sounds  like  this"  (strik- 
ing and   singing  the  tone).      ^'Wlien 
«he  goes  upstairs  her  voice  sounds  like 

this"  (striking  b).  Then  I  struck  both 

b  and  b  together.     This  is  the  way  T 


have  children  begin  octave  learning. 
I  continued,  ^'Ix?t  me  show  you  the 
dress  which  that  baby  wears,"  pro- 
ducing  a   violet-red   pai>er    disk.     I 
allowed  him  to  apply  paste  and  stick 
the  disk  on  thin  cardboard.     Then  he 
cut  it  out.     lie  pasted  and  cut  enough 
of  them  to  place  on  every  b  on  the 
keyboard.      The  tone  Avhieh  a  child 
studies  in  this  way  should  be  heard 
in  combination  with  every  other  of 
the  same  name  at  the  piano.     He  will 
see  that  each  one  says  the  same  thing, 
only  iriih  a  different  voice.     You  say 
to    the    child,     "^Vhen    little    sister, 
brother,  papa  or  grandpa  say  'How 
do  you  do !'  they  do  not  speak  alike, 
be<*ause    their   voices    are    different; 
bnt  they  s(fy  the  same  thing — 'How 
do  you  do !'  '•     AVork  with  any  pitch 
the  child  naturally  takes.     Try  to  get 
a  tone  that  is  produced  by  a  white 
key.    This  is  the  first  step  toward  the 
card  series  belonging  to  the  ''Musical 
^foments"  system.      On  these  cards 
are    represented    simple    and    short 
melodic  phrases  of  from  two  to  five 
tones  (cadences)  ending  on  the  tonic. 
These  phrases  are  not  expressed  in 
the  staff  notation,  but  lead  up  to  it. 
It   is   intended   that   the  child   shall 
c<»niplete   these   cards    with    his   own 
h?nid.     These  phrases,  as  short  as  pos- 
sible at  first,  are  songs,  though  tiny; 
— whole    songs     and     not     snatches. 
They  are  complete  in  themselves,  and 
exactly  what  the  child  will  ordinarily 
hear  in  music.     They  correspond  to 
the   sentence    in    the   sentence   meth- 
od    of     learning     to     read.        Thev 
also    afford    the    most    suitable  -op- 
]>ortunity,  next  to  the  Songs  of  the 
Family,     which     are     also     part    of 
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my  system,  for  uniting  words  to 
iinisie.  If  a  cadence  be  kept  in  mind 
and  sung  a  great  deal,  some  suitable 
Avor<ls  will  present  themselves.  In 
fact,  each  cadence  should  be  dwelt 
up<»n  until  its  possible  import  has 
l)oen  thus  interpreted.  By  this  means 
the  imagination  is  greatly  stimulated, 
and  most  gratifying  results  follow. 
S<»metimes  cadences  may  be  joined 
after  they  have  been  learned,  longer 
songs  being  thus  made.  The  system- 
atic training  of  the  musical  memory 
is  thus  begim  by  the  storing  up  of 
these  mnsical  cadences  or  endings. 
When  carrying  on  this  training,  there 
are  various  ways  of  enlivening  it  with 
ydayfulness  and  dramatic  interest,  for 
Avhich  children  have  a  keen  sense. 
Attach  some  sentiment,  through 
words,  to  each  little  exercise  at  the 
piano  or  away  from  it.  After  this 
sentiment  has  become  familiar  it  need 
not  always  be  ex])ressed  in  words. 
The  child  will  think  it,  and,  remain- 
ing silent,  will  be  able  to  hear  it  speak 
out  clearly  when  the  music  is  ])layed 
on  the  instrument.  In  other  words, 
he  can  thus  begin  to  form  that  funda- 
mental habit  of  listening  to  and  think- 
ing abont  wliat  he  is  ])laying.  This 
i*^  the  basis  of  his  critical  judgment 
of  his  f)wn  performance,  so  indis- 
pensable when  he  begins  serious  work 
at  the  time  he  enters  upon  regular 
musical  instruction.  By  the  time  a 
child  is  four  years  old  the  pitch  of 
musical  sounds  whicli  he  notices 
should  always  be  located  on  tlie  ])iano. 
The  pentatonic  scale — whicli  T  be- 
lieve to  be  the  child's  scale — belongs 
to  a  much  less  (levek>])erl  stage,  his- 
torically   speaking,    than    our    seven 


tone  scale.  An  important  idea  in  the 
training  of  children  is  that  their  de- 
velopment must  in  epitome  follow  the 
course  of  the  race  from  savagery  to 
civilization.  This  I  believe  to  be 
true  in  music  also.  Among  savages 
we  find  the  musical  sense  first  ex- 
pressing itself  in  rhythmic  motion,  in 
singing  improvisations  confined  to  a 
few  tones  with  little  variation,  and  in 
the  use  of  rude  musical  instruments, 
instruments  of  percussion  being  the 
earliest  used.  In  primitive  times 
music  was  learned  entirely  by  imita- 
tion, with  no  use  whatever  of  symbols. 
Then  some  simple  cipher,  known  only 
to  the  teacher  and  pupil,  was.  em- 
jdoyed.  Then  came  the  use  of  a 
single  line  upon  which  was  ])laced  the 
central  tone — the  keynote  or  tonic — 
the  other  tones  being  all  wTitten  either 
above  or  below  that  one  line,  with  no 
clue  to  their  interval  relationship  to 
the  tonic.  Ideas  committed  to  wTit- 
ing  of  this  sort  were  unintelligible  to 
all  but  teacher  and  pupil,  who  them- 
selves were  liable  to  forget  them  in 
time.  From  this  point  on,  the  staff 
idea  was  naturally  evolved  as  a  more 
definite  and  ]>ernianent  way  of  indi- 
cating pitch. 

Now  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  chil- 
dren whose  ancestral  musical  ten- 
dencies have  been  resj>ected  in  their 
musical  development  appear,  to  be 
nior(»  g(»nuinely  musical  than  those 
whose  race  instincts  have  been  ig- 
nored and  who  have  been  set  to  work 
at  once  in  a  highly  civilized  way  at  a 
highly  organized  instrument,  such  as 
the  piano  or  violin.  The  simple  must 
come  before  the  complex  in  the  realm 
of  music  as  in  other  matters. 
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The  pentatonic  scale  is  an  interest- 
ing melody,  and  is  adaptable  to  all 
times  and  moods.  It  may  be  used  as 
a  simple  swing  song  or  rocking-chair 
song,  each  tone  marking  one  move- 
ment to  and  fro.  The  mother  is  to 
sing  in  any  key  natural  to  her. 

Mother's  precious.daiiiiit;  baby, bye  low  bye. 

For  a  more  lively  mood  this  may 
be  quickened  to  a  little  dance  time. 

DaiKM*  a     little  ba-by  pill- ie    up  and  liowu. 

Sojne  children  do  not  appear  to 
need  this  simpler  scale  to  engage  them 
in  singing;  the  same,  or  very  nearly 
the  same,  words  can  then  be  sung  to 
the  major  scale: — 

Mother's  precious  darling  baby, 
Bye-low,  bye-low,  bye-low  bye. 

Or- 

Dance  a  little  baby  diddy ! 
Dance  a  little  baby  girl ! 

The  arpecrgio  of  the  common  chord 
mnv  be  sung  as  a  shmiber  song: — 


Hiisb.iiiy  <l:ir-Iinu  babo; 

Ihisli.niy  iUir-\\uii.{OinH.)i:o    to  sleep 

Sleop  tny  <l:ii-  liiii:  balM-; 

SW'ep.iuv  «iar- lin^i.iOm//  )sU'ep  anU  rest 

The  tune  ^^Greenville"  is  a  time- 
honored  melody,  to  which  the  words 
^'Bye-low,  baby,"  or  "Hush,  my  dear, 
lie  still  and  slumber,"  are  well  suited. 
A  mother  who  sings  will  often  hum 
for  her  baby  certain  standard  hymns 
and  ballads,  the  simpler  the  better. 


"Onward,  Christian  soldiers"  (St. 
Gertrude)  is  a  fine  marching  tune,  a 
favorite  even  with  children  too  young 
to  keep  step  in  marching.  It  has 
already  been  recommended  as  a  good 
tune  for  Father  to  use  when  he  is 
giving  Baby  a  "shoulder  march." 

Mrs,  Gaynor's  "Marching  Song"* 
and  "Rub-a-dub-dub"  are  also  fine 
songs  for  this  purpose. 

Two  good  songs  for  Baby's  lunch- 
eon time  are  "Sippity  sup,"  from 
Mrs.  Hailmann's  book  before  re- 
ferred to ;  and  "Gone,  gone,  my  child, 
all  gone,"  from  the  Mother' Phy  of 
Froebel.^  The  song,  "Baby's  Bread," 
from  Holiday  Songs  and  Everyday 
Songs  and  Games**  might  also  be 
used  for  the  older  babies. 

The  Swiss  melody  on  page  seven 
of  Mrs.  Hailmann's  book  (simg  to  the 
syllable  "la")  is  very  joyous  music, 
suitable  for  the  morning,  when  all  is 
bright.  It  i«  full  of  the  spirit  of  a 
beautiful  day,  of  hope,  happiness  and 
vigor.  Being  such  a  cheerful  song 
it  will  help  to  drive  away  fretfulness. 
The  same  is  true  of  a  song  fonnd  in 
Eleanor  Smith's  Songs  for  Liitle 
Cliildrcn,  Boole  /P*— "Oh,  sing 
witli  clieerful  voices."  This  song  is 
a  favorite  with  older  children. 

The  well  known  Spanish  melody, 
"Lightly  row,"  is  simple,  cheerful, 
and  easily  fixed  in  the  memory.  It 
is  a  good  rocking  song.  "I  saw  a  ship 
a-sailiuc:/'     from     Carl     Reinecke's 


*  SontjA  of  thr  Chiffl  ll'orlff,  by  Mrs.  Jessie  L. 
Gayiior,  thr  Jobn  Cliunh  Co.,  New  York. 

t  Mother  Play  ami  Nursery  Songs.  By  Friedricli 
Froebel,  translated  by  Fannie  E.  Dwight  and 
Josephine  Jarvis,  edited  by  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody, 
I^e  an«l  Shepard.  Boston. 

*♦  Milton  Bradley  Co..  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Fifty  Children  s  Songs*  is  a  melody 
much  liked  by  children  too  young  to 
sing  the  words.  They  never  tire  of 
it.  AVhen  Baby  is  big  enough  to 
learn  the  words,  they  will  add  new 
interest  to  the  old  favorite.  The  mel- 
ody of  "When  little  baby  bye-bye 
goes,"  from  Elliott's  Mother  Goose 
Set  to  Music,^  is  dearly  loved  by  very 
little  children,  and  is  beautiful  music. 

Baby  is  not  expected  to  learn  these 
songs,  but  they  will  create  a  happy 
and  cheerful  musical  atmosphere 
which  cannot  fail  to  develop  the  mu- 
sical perceptions  and  to  assist  in  the 
child's  general  development.  This 
development  will  not  be  the  result  of 
a  forcing  process ;  it  will  represent  a 
real  growth,  which  will  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  child  in  all  his  future  life. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  songs 
sung  to  children  are  beyond  their 
understanding  and  their  power  to 
produce.  Learn  a  few  songs,  the 
music  and  words  of  which  your  child 
can  appreciate.  Add  to  your  reper- 
toire occasionally.  Sing  these  songs 
daily  in  such  a  way  as  to  impress  the 
sentiment,  being  sure  that  the  child 
catches  the  words  distinctly.  Let  him 
listen,  and  do  not  force  the  singing. 
Feeling  comes  first,  then  the  expres- 
sion of  feeling  in  song. 

Here  we  touch  upon  a  vital  point 
in  the  child's  musical  progress, — the 
sort  of  musical  matter  which  is 
broiight  into  his  life,  either  for  hear- 
ing or  for  learning.  There  is  des- 
tined to  be  a  change  soon  in  this  re- 
spect. All  who  have  music  for 
children  at  heart  agree  as  to  certain 


*  Breitkopf  ami  HUrtel,  Leipsic,  Germany. 
t  McLougblin  Bros.,  New  York. 


characteristics  of  an  ideal  method. 
They  are  striving  to  lead  the  child 
naturally,  simply,  by  direct  and  in- 
teresting ways.  One  of  their  requi- 
sitions is  thoroughly  artistic  material. 

In  Mr.*Foresman's  article,  referred 
to  in  a  previous  chapter,  we  find  a 
statement  of  what  constitutes  artistic 
songs  for  a  child.  They  are  '*'such 
songs  as  furnish  him  an  opportunity 
for  repeating  his  own  little  experi- 
ences through  higher  forms  of  expres- 
sion which  portray  his  life  interests, 
reflecting  the  beauty  and  joyousness 
of  childhood.  In  order  that  the  child 
may  not  be  taken  out  of  his  own  at- 
mosphere, these  songs  should  be  sim- 
plicity itself,  the  poetry  so  simple 
that  it  seems  the  only  thing  to  say  if 
one  were  writing  about  that  particu- 
lar subject;  the  music  by  which  the 
poetry  is  illumined  so  suitable  that  it 
would  seem  the  only  way  to  express 
the  sentiment  of  the  poetry;  and,  in 
order  that  the  art  sense  of  the  child 
may  not  be  violated  in  the  slightest 
particular,  the  whole  so  complete  as 
an  artistic  musical  form  as  to  abso- 
lutely satisfy  the  highest  taste  or  the 
most  responsive  temperament,  while 
at  the  same  time  conforming  strictly 
to  the  laws  of  scientific  construction. 
Songs  of  this  class  are  the  rarest 
things  in  the  world  of  art." 

Songs  should  be  sung  to  the  child 
from  the  beginning,  in  order  to  create 
a  musical  atmosphere  and  to  form  an 
exact  rhythmic  sense.  Many  songs 
suitable  for  this  purpose  are  listed  in 
progressive  order  in  the  Song  Series 
of  my  course.  They  are  divided  into 
several  graded  sets  or  groups,  and  it 
is  intended  that  songs  of  the  same 
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grade  from  differont  groups  should 
1)0  use<l  as  desired,  to  afford  variety. 
The>e  ])artieular  songs  have  heen 
eho?;en  Ix^cause  they  have  been  found 
to  he  of  marked  assistance  in  musical 
<levelo])nient.  Kverv  year  -^vitnesses 
the  ])roducti()n  of  new  song  l)ooks. 
most  of  wliieh  contain  at  least  a  few 
artistic  songs  suitable  for  the  child, 
which  can  be  added  to  the  list. 

In  time  the  child  will  know  these 
songs,  and  should  be  enconraged  to 
pick  out  his  favorites  uj)on  the  lyre 
and  ]nano.  When  he  is  able  to  play 
them,  they  will  have  become  so  much 
a  i)art  of  himself  that  th(y  will  sound 
like  his  own  spontaneous  producticms. 
SiippJif  him  with  a  p'lcinrc  which  will 
nnlxulj/  the  idea  of  thr  sonf/. 

The  songs  which  this  series  con- 
tains have  not  been  mentioned  as  the 
(miy  ones  calculated  to  influence  the 
child's  general  development  and  that 
of  the  musif  sense  in  particular.  The 
bo(^ks  from  which  they  are  culled,  ex- 
cejn  possibly  the  Tonic  Snl-fn  books, 
are  to  be  found  in  many  homes  and 
kindergartens.  ^Ir.  ( Vde's  book  is 
being  nn)r(^  and  moro  widely  used  as 
teachers  come  to  know  of  it.  If  it 
hiid  no  other  merit,  it  is  a  treasury 
of  sim])le  nature  songs  r>f  the  h<\alth- 
icst  sort.  No  safer  course  could  be 
followed  by  mother  or  teacher  when 
the  child  once  attempt^  to  sing.  Aliss 
Kleanor  Smith's  Primer  of  Musir  has 
already  i)een  referred  to,  and  is  again 
->ri*ongly  recoitunended.  Tlir  Tonic 
Snl-fn  llrddcr'^'  and  Mr.  IJatchellor's 
!>i(ilj  Xotafion  Siipplrwcut  +  abound 
in    ti rst    songs    for    chihlren, — songs 

•  Hi-relow  and  Main.  New  York. 
+  Oliver  DltRon  Vo.^  IJoston. 


that  they  can  really  sing  and  love  to 
sing.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive song  books  for  all-round  purposes 
up  through  the  kindergarten  age  and 
somewhat  beyond,  is  Miss  Ponlsson's 
Holiday  Songs  and  Every  Day  Songs 
and  Games,  in  which  the  idea  of  each 
song  is  also  embodied  in  picture.  It 
contains  a  goodly  number  of  songs 
which  will  bear  examination  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  already  given  as 
to  what  constitutes  an  artistic  song. 
In  fact,  no  songs  whatever  have  been 
nu'utioned  in  this  series  which  do  not 
seem  to  approach  this  standard. 

From  the  foregoing,  then,  the 
arailahiliiy  of  the  SongSeries  alluded 
to  is  established.  Its  efficK'ucy,  when 
it  is  used  with  insight  and  in  a  sys- 
tematic way,  and  its  praciicabilify  in 
develoj)ing  a  marked  music  sense 
have  been  put  to  the  test.  The  songs 
are  in  themselves  of  so  interest- 
ing a  nature  as  to  captivate  and  re- 
tain the  chihTs  fancy.  He  comes  to 
love  songs  of  this  sort  if  heard  con- 
tinually. If,  with  a  young  child,  the 
story  or  thought  w^hich  a  song  ])re- 
sents  be  still  more  clearly  impressed 
])y  a  suitabh^  ])icture,  that  song  in  its 
entirety  becomes  a  part  of  the  child's 
])eing,  and  when  he  does  sing  it,  it 
will  be  as  his  own  spontaneous  ex- 
])ression.  Naturally  any  one  child 
could  not  thus  assimilate  an  entire 
series  of  songs  such  as  is  here  pre- 
sented, but  with  a  half-dozen  songs 
thus  al)sorbe(l,  nnisical  appreciation 
is  assured  for  the  child  in  his  further 
study  of  music. 

riiere  is  another  sort  of  music 
which  shoubl  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  songs  for  the  oldest  of  the  little 
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Olios,  and  that  is  simple  dramatic 
music  for  piano  or  otlier  instrument, 
^frs.  Ortli's  Mother  Goose  Songs 
without  Words*  is  a  perfect  mine  of 
su(*li  piec*es.  A  series  by  Newton 
Swift  called  Scciies  from  Childhood,'\ 
Opus  7,  is  another  good  series.  There 
is  one  song  of  this  nature,  Kilty  Cat, 
in  the  St.  Nicholas  Songs,"!;,  which 
two  children  can  enact,  one  being  the 
cat  curled  up  on  the  mat  asleep,  and 

•  By  Mrs.  L.  E.  Orth,  pub.  by  Oliver  Ditson  Co. 
t  Theodore  Presser,  Philadt;lphia. 
t  Century  Co.,  N.  Y. 


the  other  the  venturesome  mouse 
which  creeps  about,  but  happily 
escapes  into  his  hole  (imder  the  table 
or  some  such  place)  just  as  kitty 
springs  to  catch  him.  It  is  a  cat-and- 
mouse  song  of  the  right  sort.  The 
music  suits  the  action  and  the  action 
suits  the  words.  Children  are  always 
perfectly  delighted  with  it.  The  mu- 
sic should  l>e  well  played  to  satisfy 
the  child's  awakened  artistic  sense. 
If  this  is  not  possible,  sing  it  with  dra- 
matic fire. 


SIMPLE  COMMENTARIES  ON 

PLAY. 


FROEBEL'S  MOTHER 


Br  Maud  Lindsay,  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 

MOn'O. 

The  mother  now  her  child  would  lead, 
Through  Nature's  windows,  God  to  see; 

And,  through  a  love  for  all  that 's  pure. 
To  grow  himself  in  purity. 

The  happy  child  looks  out  and  sees 
Till'  world  rejoicing  in  the  sun, 

And  feels,  before  he  nndersianfts, 
Thnt  he  and  all  the  world  are  one. 


IV. 

TiiK  Two  Windows. 

T"  HE  play  of  the  Two  Windotcs, 
which  is  founded  u])on  play 
common  to  all  children,  is  very  simple. 
The  little  window,  which  will  remind 
you  of  old-fashioned  windows  with 
tiny  panes  of  glass,  is  made  by  laying 
the  parted  fingers  (»f  one  hand  cross- 


wise upon  the  ])arte<l  fingers  of  the 
other  hand.  The  larger  window  is 
formed  by  interlinking  the  thund^s 
and  first  fingers  of  l)oth  hands,  while 
the  other  fingers  touch  at  their  ti]>s 
above.  The  child  will  delight  in 
])e(»])ing  through  these  windows  at  the 
light  and  the  beauties  they  reveal. 

*'0h  I''  he  will  say,  ^T  can  see  a 
r(»d    rose    blooming    in    my    garden. 
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There  is  my  kitty  washing  her  face 
in  the  sun !  I  can  see  the  blue  sky, — 
O  mother,  come !  look !" 

All !  dear  mother,  do  you  not  re- 
iiK'inU-r  how,  when  a  child,  you  your- 
self delighted  in  thus  peeping  at  the 
li^dit  through  your  parted  fingers,  or 
oftonor  still,  j)erhaps,  through  a  pin 
1k»1o  (  You  could  not  have  explained 
why  .such  a  thing  gave  you  pleasure, 
and  neither  can  the  child  of  your 
hciirt,  who  to-(lay  rejoices  in  the  same 
experience. 

All  children  are  attracted  by  the 
light.  The  baby  in  your  arms  follows 
the  light  of  the  candle  with  his  eyes; 
the  crawling  child  creeps  toward  the 
open  door  through  which  the  sun- 
shine streams;  nnd  the  child  at  play, 
as  we  have  said,  makes  for  himself 
windows  through  which  the  light  may 
eoine. 

All  I  mother,  light  is  the  native  ele- 
ment of  the  child.  In  it  he  grows 
strong  and  beiiutifnl.  Open  your 
do()r  and  let  him  go  into  the  sunshine 
and  fresh  jiir  of  the  outdoor  world, 
tliut  his  eliceks  may  be  rosy,  his  eyes 
bright,  and  his  steps  light;  open  your 
wind(»w<  and  let  the  life-giving,  puri- 
fying snnlight  into  the  home  where 
he  lives;  bnt  do  not,  I  prny  you,  for- 
get, in  yonr  en  re  for  the  physical  wel- 
fare of  your  child,  that  he  has  a  mind 
jind  soul  which  need  the  light  of  truth 
and  knowledge,  that  they,  too,  may 
gro^v  in  strength  and  beauty.  Is  not 
the  ehild  seeking  this  light  when  he 
begins  to  ask  questions  about  all  he 
se(^s  and  hears  ?  God  help  you  to  an- 
swer every  question  aright,  for  by 
your  answers,  he  will  interpret  life. 
God  grant  that  you  may  help  him  to 


gain  true  wisdom,  that  he  may  un- 
derstand that  he  and  all  he  sees  belong 
to  the  same  great  beautiful  life  in 
which  they  all  share  and  to  which 
they  all  contribute  something. 

"But,"  you  say,  "I  cannot  teU  this 
to  my  child.  He  would  not  under- 
stand me." 

Ah!  mother,  children   themselves, 
with   their  play-windows,   have   sug- 
gested to  us  the  best  way  to  enlighten 
their  minds  and  souls.     Just  as  the 
ra\'s  of  sunlight  gleam  through  the 
pin  hole  or  the  little  window,  without 
dazzling  the  eye,  so,  little  by  little, 
the  great  spiritual  truths  of  life  may 
gleam    through    childish     play    and 
speak  through  the  beauties  of  nature 
without   confusing   or    overpowering 
the  mind  of  the  child.      Doubtless  he 
could  not  understand  the  unity  of  life 
or  the  diWne  supremacy  of  God ;  but 
he  can  be  led  to  see  that  the  birds  and 
bees    and    butterflies    and    even    the 
crawling  worms   enjoy  the    light   in 
which  he  loves  to  play;  that  flowers 
bloom  in  the  light ;  that  light  awakens 
the  seed  in  the  dark  earth;  that  this 
lovely  light  that  shines  through  our 
windows,   dances   in   the  water,    and 
makes  the  ligh third  on  the  wall  with 
rainl)ow  colors,  comes  from  the  great 
sun  that   shines   on   all   alike.      And 
then,  O  religious  mother,  will  he  not 
the   more   readily   understand,    some 
day,  that  God  is 

•♦The  life  of  all  life, 
The  light  of  all  light, 
The  love  of  all  love. 
The  good  of  all  good  **  ? 

All  nature  will  speak  God's  truths  to 
the  ehild  if  you  will  be  interpreter. 
Tree    and    grass,    bird    and    flower, 
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stream  and  star,  will  tell  the  joyous 
I)iirpose  for  which  they  all  were 
made;  and  listening  to  their  many 
voices  will  not  the  child  begin  to  feel 
a  joyous  purpose  stirring  in  his  own 
life,  too  ? 

Perhaps  on  some  sunshiny  morning 
you  will  say:  "Put  back  the  curtains, 
that  the  liirht  may  come  in  and  speak 
to  you.  1  think  it  says  ^Good  morn- 
ing, nierrv  child !  Here  I  am  again 
to  shine  in  your  window  that  you  may 
see  clearly  how  to  work  and  to  play. 
I  have  already  wakened  the  birds  and 
they  are  singing,  and  the  flowers,  and 
they  are  blooming ;  and  now  I  am  glad 
to  see  your  smiling  face.'  And  what 
shall  my  little  one  answer?  Thank 
yon,  friendly  light.  All  day  long,  at 
my  work  and  my  play,  I  will  try  to  be 
gO(Ml  that  I  may  be  like  you,  helpful 
to  all.'  ''  Encourage  in  your  child, 
I  ]>ray  you,  this  love  for  all  that  is 
bright,  for  all  that  is  luminous,  for 
through  it  you  may  lead  him  to  rec- 
ognize and  love  that  which  is  high  and 
noble  in  hiunan  nature.  Are  you  not 
giving  him  his  first  glimpse  of  that 
inner  spiritual  light  that  shines  from 
purity  of  heart  and  nobility  of  spirit 
when  you  suggest  to  him  that  when  he 
is  good  he  is  like  the  light  ? 

Perhaps  witli  mother  wisdom  you 
may  find  another  way  to  emphasize 
thrrnigh  play  the  value  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  light  of  the  spirit.  Is  it 
not  plain  that  this  little  game  of  the 
windows  can  be  played  by  candle- 
light as  well  as  by  daylight  ?  Perhaps 
yon  will  suggest  this  to  the  child. 
"For/'  you  will  say,  "it  will  be  bright 
inside  if  our  lamps  are  lighted,  no 
matter  how  dark  it  is  out  of  doors." 


Teach  your  child,  I  pray  you,  to 
see  with  his  mind's  eye,  that  he  may 
unite  all  things  by  his  thought  When 
your  candles  are  lighted,  take  him  in 
your  arms  and  see  with  him  his  happy 
day.  Help  him  to  weave  together  its 
small  happenings.  Let  the  light  of 
your  love  shine  on  what  he  does  not 
understand.  Look  through  his  small 
deeds  into  his  soul  and  see  if  all  is 
fair  inside. 

Ah !  mother,  father,  if  you  would 
help  your  child  to  attain  that  beauty 
of  character  which  will  be  the  reward 
of  your  tender  care,  remember  that  it 
is  only  by  constantly  exercising  his 
spiritual  strength  that  it  will  grow 
into  spiritual  power:  Help  him  to  be 
generous  and  kind  in  small  things, 
that  he  may  be  generous  and  kind  in 
large  things.  Help  him  to  be  pure- 
minded  and  truthful  in  his  play,  that 
he  may  l)e  pure  and  true  in  youth  and 
manhood.  Help  hin\  to  keep  the  little 
windows  of  his  childhood  bright,  and 
he  himself  will  take  care  of  the  larger 
windows  of  a  larger  life. 

This  little  child  of  yours  is  indeed 
too  young  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  sin  or  spiritual  darkness,  but  yoii 
can  show  him  that  when  we  darken 
our  windows  we  shut  out  the  light. 
And  when  he  has  seen  for  himself 
that  light  can  only  enter  in  all  its 
beauty  through  clear  windows  and 
open  doors,  or  make  the  rainbow 
colors  in  clean  water,  he  will  be  able 
to  understand  you  when  you  say  to 
him,  at  the  right  time:  "^Vlien  we 
are  selfish  or  cross  or  disobedient,  our 
hearts  are  full  of  darkness ;  but  when 
we  are  loving  and  good,  our  hearts  are 
full  of  lidit." 
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Perhaps  at  this  time,  which  wall  be 
when  yoii  have  seen  the  need  of  such 
a  lesson,  you  will  point  out  to  him  the 
crying  chihl  in  the  picture  that  accom- 
panies the  play  of  the  Little  Windoiv 
in  Froi^hel's  Mother  Play  Book. 

"^\liat  is  the  matter  with  him?" 
the  synij)athetic  child  will  doubtless 
ask. 

"He  has  broken  the  glass  in  the 
window,  and  he  is  sorry/' 

**0h !  his  papa  will  mend  it,"  per- 
haps the  child  will  say. 

'•Xo,"  you  will  answer,  ^*I  think 
the  window  will  be  boarded  up  until 
the  little  l)oy  has  saved  enough  ])en- 
nies  to  buy  another  glass;"  for  you 
will  not  neglect  this  opj>ortunity  to 
show  your  child'  the  natural  conse- 
(juonce  of  wrong  doing.  Xor  will  you 
forgot  this  truth  in  training  your 
<»hild  :  that  the  wisest  and  best  ]mnish- 
nient  is  the  one  which,  by  his  own  act, 
he  brings  upon  himself.  But  if,  O 
mother,  by  our  own  acts  wo  shut  out 
light,  so  by  our  own  acts  wc  can  let  it 
in  again,  and  you  will  not  forget  to 
im])ress  upon  your  child  that  when 
the  ohsfacic  i^i  removed  the  light  will 
shine  in. 

Call  to  his  notice  tlie  tiny  picture 
in  tlie  u|)pcr  I'ight  liand  corner  of  rlie 


yf other    Play  picture,   for   it  tells  a 
lieautiful  story  of  light  and  darkness. 

'*See,"  you  will  say,  '^the  cellar  was 
full  of  darliness.until  the  child  oix^ned 
the  door;  but  now  the  sunlight  can  go 
streaming  in  and  the  woman  can  see 
to  fill  her  pitcher  with  oil  for  her 
lamp,  that  she  and  the  child  may  have 
light  at  night." 

Ah!  mother,  why  is  it  that  youth 
so  often  loses  the  brightness,  the  ear- 
nestness, the  purity  of  childhood  ?  Is 
it  not  because  we  fail  to  recognize  the 
need  of  more  and  more  light,  of  more 
and  more  knowledge,  that  the  visions 
of  the  child  may  grow  in  conscious 
realization  of  the  truths  of  life  ?  In 
the  Mother  Play  pictures  the  children 
are  first  seen  playing  by  the  little  win- 
dow; but  in  the  next  picture  we  see 
that  the  wise  mothers  have  taken  their 
children  into  a  room  where  there  are 
many  windows,  wider  views,  more 
light.  Take  this  lesson  to  heart,  I 
pray  you,  and  never  cease  to  reinforce 
every  day  the  truths  that  you  are 
striving  to  teach  your  children,  till, 
grown  to  noble  manhood  or  woman- 
hood, they  may  l<K)k  back  or  look  for- 
ward and  see  all  life  shining  in  one 
long  briglit  line  of  uninterruptcfl 
liiiht. 


A  MAN  who  looks  at  glass 
On  it  may  stay  his  eye. 

Or  through  it  let  bis  vision  ])cii^ 
And  all  the  heavens  espy. 


—7/.  z>.  n 
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MAMMY   NANCE'S   STORY  PLAYS. 


By  Emma  C.  Dulamet,  Lbxinoton,  Va. 


ROCK-A-BY,  BABY. 

Rock-a-by,  baby,  on  the  tree- top, 
When  the  wind  blows  the  cradle  will  rock; 
When  the  bouprh  bends  the  cradle  will  fall, 
Down  will  come  baby,  cradle,  and  all. 

Rock-a-by,  baby,  the  cradle  is  prreen ; 
Father  's  a  nobleman.  Mother 's  a  queen, 
Sister  's  the  lady  that  wears  a  p:old  ring, 
And  baby  's  the  loveliest  child  ever  seen. 


JFoNKY-Bro,  yo'  ain'  done  nnffiii  dis  day 

But  pt  inter  mischief  an'  rawnnp  an'  play 

Twel  yo  's  jos'  tiahd  out — po'  liT  chile  I 

Conio  lieah ;  lo'  ^fannny  res'  yo'  erwhile. 

Yo  's  so  sleepy,  too.     T)at  's  raight — niisslc  do\vn, 

Fnh  yo  's  ^rwinetor  trabhle  tcr  Slnit-Eye  Town. 

Do  road  <lah  's  strot,  an'  wliilso  we  froes  orlon<i: 

Mannny  's  <r\vinoter  sin<r  full  yo'  dis  li'l'  song: — 

"Tiock-er-l)v,  Baby.     Hi-oh,  r(K*k-er-l)v! 
Yander  han^s  ov  cradle^  in  do  tree  high ; 
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Wen  de  Soiif  win'  its  wahm  breff  'gins  ter  blow 
Twcl  staht  it  rockin',  easy-lak  an'  slow. 
Rock-er-by,  Baby.     Ili-oh,  rock-er-byl 
De  cradle  's  er-swingin'  yander  on  high ; 
^o  hahm  '11  come  ter  yo'  w^en  de  Souf  breeze 
Chases  de  sunbeams  er-ronn'  thoo  de  trees. 

"Rock-ei^by,   Baby.     Ili-oh,  rock-er-by ! 
De  cradle  's  er-hangin'  'tween  yearf  an'  sky ; 
De  Xorf  win's  col'  breif  '11  toss  it  er-roun' 
Twel  de  bough  bre'ks  off  an'  falls  ter  de  groun'. 
Rock-er-by,  Baby.     Hi-oh,  rock-er-by! 
Don'  yo'  be  'feard,  fuh  ole  Mammy  is  nigh ; 
Wen  de  bough  bre'ks  undahneaf  it  she  '11  be 
Ter  ketch  Baby  raight  in  huh  ap'on,  yo'  see. 

'*Rock-er-by,   Baby.     Hi-oh,  rock-er-by  I 
Off,  now,  ter  Shut-Eye  Town  yo  's  gwineter  fly. 
Yuh  Pappy  's  de  King  dah,  an'  yuh  Ma  's  Queen, 
An'  Baby  's  de  b'u'f'les'  chile  evah  seen. 
Rock-er-by,  Baby.     Ili-oh,  rock-er-by! 
Nuffin  kin  hahm  yo'  whilse  Mammy  is  nigh. 
She  '11  rock  yo'  sof'ly,  an'  res'  yo'  erwhile, 
Fuh  yo  's  played  twel  yo  's  tiahd  out — po'  li'l'  chile !" 


KINDERGARTEN  STUDY  FOR  ALL  TEACHERS. 

By  Fhances  M.  Crawford,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


In  the  year  1901,  in  the  twelfth 
month  of  the  year,  a  kindergarten 
maiden  said  unio  hrrsclf,  ''Let  me  go 
unto  the  Salt  Country  to  the  meeting 
of  the  tea/hers  irho  train  those  who 
are  to  tte  teaehers  of  ehildren/'  So 
she  vent  oat  from  the  plaee  where  she 
was  unto  the  City  of  Salt.  Many 
words  of  trisdom  were  spoken.  Jmt  of 
the  suhjeet  nearest  her  heart,  heard 
she  nothing.  Two  years  passed; 
then  this  word  eame  unto  the  maiden, 
''Come  now  and  we  will  talk  together 


of  vhat  may  he  done  to  help  all  teach- 
ers to  know  the  beauty  and  the  power 
of  the  life  truths  that  imderlie  the 
kindrrgartm.''  And  when  this  tvord 
eame,  the  h^-art  of  the  maiden  re- 
jo  I  red  exreedingly, 

Sun.jEi  T  AS  Stated  for  Discussion. 
Tnasinneli  ns;  the  kindergarten  i? 
now  an  important  part  of  our  school 
system  and  n  preparation  for  later 
school  work,  ovory  pupil  in  the  train- 
ing school   .;l,oiild  bo  made  familiar 
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with     the    methods    and    principles 

which  govern  it. 

(a)   How  much  time  should  be  given 

to  such  study  ? 
(6)   IIow  can  it  be  treated  to  the  best 

advantage  in  this  time  ? 

(c)  To  what  extent  can  kindergarten 
principles  be  applied  to  primary 
work  ? 

(d)  What  relation  has  the  kindergar- 
ten to  the  primary  school,  and 
what  relation  has  the  primary 
>chool  to  the  kindergarten? 

In  the  discussion  of  the  topics  as- 
signed, I  want  to  reverse  the  order 
and  consider  first  the  relationship  of 
the  kindergarten  and  the  primary 
school. 

I  find  nothing  more  satisfactory 
than  the  time-worn  symbol  of  a  chain 
to  illustrate  this  relationship — the 
kindergarten  and  the  primary  school 
being  two  links  in  the  educational 
cliain  wliose  first  link  is  the  home. 

If  there  is  this  closeness  of  link  to 
link,  then  the  question  of  relation- 
ship-duties at  once  arises.  How  can 
these  two,  the  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary school,  best  help  each  other  so 
as  to  make  that  part  of  the  chain 
where  they  come  together  in  their 
work  for  the  child,  strong  and  true? 
First,  there  must  be  the  understand- 
ing by  each  of  the  work  of  the  other. 
The  kindergartner  should  liave  re- 
ceived, during  her  training,  a  knowl- 
edge of  primary  methods  and  an  op- 

NoTE.— At  the  fourth  annual  meeting:  of  the  New 
York  State  Training  Teachera'  Conference,  held  at 
Syracuse.  December  29  anil  30,  tlie  kinder^rarten 
department  had,  for  the  first  time,  a  i>la<;e  on  the 
iirofrram.  Thi»  conference  is  an  imi>ortant  one 
because  of  the  influence  which  filten  down  from  it 
into  the  future  teachine:  forces  of  the  state.  The 
paper  by  Miss  Crawford,  who  is  principal  of  the 
Colioes  kindergarten  training  school,  was  presented 
in  discussion. 


portunity  for  observation  of  primary 
work ;  on  the  other  hand,  the'teacher 
in  the  primary  department  should 
have  been  given  an  insight  into  kin- 
dergarten methods ;  while  both  should 
have  received  a  broad  training  in 
those  life-truths  which,  if  rightly  ap- 
plied in  education,  make  it  approach 
the  ideal,  whether  in  the  kindergar- 
ten or  the  university. 

Both  kindergarten  and  primary 
teacher  should  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  present  day  discussions  with  re- 
gard to  both  lines  of  work;  for  ex- 
ample :  whether  abstract  work  in  num- 
ber should  be  deferred  until  a  later 
period  of  the  child's  life ;  whether  Dr. 
Harris's  statement,  made  at  an  edu- 
cational convention  last  year,  to  the 
effect  that  the  age  of  seven  is  the  best 
for  the  beginning  of  reading,  is  liable 
to  affect  present  methods;  whether 
more  of  the  advanced  kindergarten 
work  could  be  used  to  advantage  in 
the  first  grade,  and  so  on. 

Again,  there  should  be  sympathy — 
a  sympathy  that  expresses  itself  in 
helpfulness.  I  have  a  case  in  mind 
now  that  illustrates  this.  The  first 
grade  teacher  feels  as  much  at  home 
in  the  kindergarten  room  as  in  her 
own,  and  at  any  time  goes  in  there 
perhaps  for  a  story  or  a  song  book,  or 
for  some  Gift  or  Occupation  mate- 
rial ;  and  in  the  kindergarten  I  have 
seen  more  than  once  results  of  help- 
ful suggestions  from  her.  Recently 
she  and  the  kindergartner  held  a 
mothers'  meeting  together  in  the  kin- 
dergarten. Occasionally,  on  stormy 
day?  when  there  are  few  children, 
lx)th  rooms  unite  for  marching  and 
fi:ames.     This  is  not  cited  as  an  un- 
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usual  wcurrence ;  I  trust  you  have  all 
seen  similar  instances. 

Having  the  understanding  of  each 
other's  work,  and  a  working  sympa- 
thy, a  third  duty  devolves  upon  each, 
the  conscientious  effort  to  link  to- 
gether the  work  of  th(»  two  depart- 
ment's. That  a  well-regulated  kin- 
dergarten prepares  for  the  work  of  the 
])rimarv  school — the  right  sort  of  a 
])riniarv  sch^wd — we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  countless  numhers  of  ])ar- 
ents,  teachers  and  su])erintendents. 
The  (piotation  ])refacing  our  <liscus- 
sion  assumes  that  the  fact  need  not  l)e 
discussed  h(*fore  an  audi(Mice  of  train- 
ing teachers. 

One  (►f  the  (dements  that  should  l)e 
considered  hy  (nery  kindergartner  in 
planning  her  ]>rogram  is  the  work  the 
child  will  have  the  following  year, 
and  she  sh<»uld  strive  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations for  the  same.  On  tli(^  other 
hand,  tlu*  teacher  who  r(H*(M*v(N  chil- 
dren from  th<*  kindergart<Mi  should 
see  t(»  it  that  the  manual  activity,  the 
creativen(»ss,  the  hahits  of  courtesy 
and  hel])fulness,  and  tin*  love  nf  na- 
tun^  fostered  in  the  kindergarten 
continue  to  re(»eive  iMicouragement 
from  her. 

As  to  (li>ci])line,  the  kin<lergartner, 
while  at  tinu^s  allowing  a  freedom 
that  a])proximates  to  that  of  the  home, 
should  see  to  it  that  at  other  times 
the  child  experiences  the  same  degree 
<»f  restriction  that  the  nec(»ssiti(^s  of 
the  iirst  yc^ar  of  the  primary  school 
n^jnire.  The  kimlergarten  su])cr- 
visor  -ilionM  he  a  ])erson  capahle  (d 
l<'a<ling  her  kin<lergartners  in  \]\o\r  ef- 
fnrts  toward  this  mutual  understand- 
ing and   hel]>fulness  and  toward  the 


unifying  of  the  work,  while  the  teach- 
ers in  the  primary  grades  should  fetd 
that  in  her  they  have  a  counselor  and 
friend. 

The  first  three  topics  on  the  prf>- 
grani  are  ch)8ely  related,  for  the  prin- 
ciples tliat  can  he  applied  to  primary 
work  can  be  applied  throughout  all 
education.  These  are  the  i>rinci])les 
witli  which  every  training  s<'hool  stu- 
dent should  he  made  familiar  in  psy- 
chology,— theoretical  and  applied, — 
in  child  study,  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation, and  in  the  study  of  the  kinder- 
garten system,  since  in  that  system 
we  fin<l  these  principles  practically 
carried  out.  We  kindergartners  are 
sometimes  criticised  for  using  the 
term  ^'kindergarten  principles,''  when 
they  are  really  life  principles,  equally 
apjdicahle  t(>  all  periods  of  the  child's 
education.  We  naturally  take  a  ]>ar- 
donahle  ])leasure  when  teachers  out- 
side of  tin*  order  use  the  same  term. 

With  regard  to  the  ground  covered 
and  the  amount  of  time  to  l»e  given  to 
the  study  of  kindergarten  theory  and 
method  in  the  training  scho<^l,  T  felt 
the  need  of  much  light  and  T  ap])eale<l 
hy  letter  to  two  ])ersons  who  are  thor- 
onghly  groun(l(^(l  in  the  ])rinciples 
underlying  the  kindergarten  and  who, 
moreover,  liave  had  years  of  ex]>eri- 
ence  in  supervising  ])uhlic  school^, — 
Dr.  \V.  X.  Ilailmann,  translator  of 
luhiralion  (tf  Mtui,  and  Mr.  Jame*  L. 
Hughes,  anthor  <>f  Frorhcl's  Iwlnra- 
fional  Ldirs  f(,r  AH  Tonrlirr>i.  Be- 
fore reading  the  haters  sent  in  re]>lv 
to  my  re(]uest  for  sngirestions  as  to 
what  should  he  done,  let  me  hrieily 
sununarize  what  ts  hclmj  (hmc  at  the 
present  time  in  the  normal  and  train- 
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iiig  schools  of  our  state.  Our  normal 
(•ollpoe  and  oi^ht  of  onr  eleven  normal 
schools  oflFor  a  kindergarten  course 
and  o])portiinities  for  the  study  of 
the  kindergarten  system  to  all  stu- 
dents. With  regard  to  the  train- 
ing  schools  and  classes,  I  confined 
my  inquiries  to  the  five  that  have 
a  kindergarten  department,  —  the 
kin<lcrgarten  course  in  each  case 
being  at  least  two  years,  and  includ- 
ing work  in  primary  and  interme- 
diiire  methods. 

R()(!iESTER  —  General  or  grade 
conr-e,  two  years.  During  the  first 
semester  all  students  have  one  hour  a 
week  of  kindergarten  theory  and 
methods.  A  general  survey  is  given 
of  Gifts,  Occupations,  game^,  and 
«ongs  with  special  idea  of  adaptation 
to  work  in  primary  grades. 

SyrjAcrsE  —  Two  years'  course. 
Kindergarten  methods  not  include<l 
in  cnrriculnm  of  general  or  grade 
course. 

AmjAXY — General  or  grade  course, 
two  years.  All  students  have  three 
hours  a  week  of  kindergarten  theory 
and  methods,  including  Gifts,  Occu- 
l^nrions,  ^fo^^or  Piny,  stories,  games 
nnd  Education  of  ^fan. 

T'tica — General  or  grade  course, 
tw<»  yenrs.  All  students  have  ten  les- 
sen ^  in  kindergarten  theory  and 
methods,  inclndins:  a  general  survey 
of  Gifts,  Occupations  and  games  and 
the  playing  of  games  with  the  students 
in  the  kindergarten  course  once  in 
two  weeks. 

CoHOES — The  course  in  the  general 
<lepartment  being  one  year  in  length, 
it  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to 
inclnde   kindergarten    methods;    but 


the  students  in  that  department  are 
given  opportunity  for  observation  in 
the  kindergartens  of  the  city. 

;^^r.  Hughes  says  in  his  letter: — 
In  reply  to  your  inquiry  I  would 
advise: — 

First,  that  regular  students  in  the 
training  school  who  are  not  kinder- 
garten students,  both  viale  and 
female,  should  receive  at  least  one 
hour  per  week  of  kindergarten  theory, 
and  in  addition  should  spend  as  much 
time  as  can  be  spared  in  visiting  the 
kindergarten  for  observation. 

Second,  I  would  begin  w^ith  the  law 
of  growth  by  self-activity  and  relate 
the  various  Occupations  to  this  law 
and  thnmgh  the  law  to  the  child.  I 
think  the  various  j>hases  of  intellec- 
tual develo])ment  and  especially  of 
original  power  appeal  most  directly 
to  young  teachers,  especially  as  so 
many  fundamental  laws  may  be  re- 
vealed by  the  use  of  the  materials  of 
the  Occu])ationvS.  I  would  then  pro- 
ceed to  other  departments, — play, 
music.  Gifts,  Mother  Play,  etc. 

There  is  no  philosophy  so  vsure  to 
kindle  the  young  teacher  as  the  kin- 
dergarten philosophy. 

T  should  like  to  add  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  "Mr.  Hughes,  in  his  Educa- 
tional Laws,  has  heli>ed  us  all  in  the 
l>etter  understanding  of  what  Froebel 
meant  when  he  said  that  the  funda- 
mental law  of  all  education  should  l>e 
unity;  the  fundamental  process,  self- 
activity;  and  that  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion should  l)e  to  help  the  child  reveal 
in  his  life  the  highest  that  is  within 
him,  with  self-determination  and  free- 
dom. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
summary  in  Dr.  TTailmann's  letter  of 
the  ])rinciples  that  should  govern  in 
all  teaching.     T  will  close  with  his 
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letter,  which  is  so  rich  in  suggestion 
and  inspiration. 

In  the  first  place  I  hold  that  the 
"kindergarten  principles"  can  not 
only  be  **applied  to  primary  work" but 
should  guide  this  work  at  every  point 
and  all  the  time.  Respect  for  the 
child's  thoughts  and  feelings,  sayings 
and  doings;  the  constant  reverent 
study  of  childhood  and  children ;  re- 
gard for  play  and  the  play-spirit  in 
the  nurture  of  self-activity ;  a  proper 
regard  for  the  vajue  of  manual  activ- 
ity in  tlio  gaining  of  knowledge  in 
self-exprossion,  and  in  the  growth  of 
character;  the  liberating  power  of 
song  and  rhythmic  movement;  the 
need  of  beauty  and  of  love  of  nature ; 
the  supreme  demands  of  creative  do- 
ing and  of  social  intro-ordination  of 
the  individual  children  in  common 
achievements, — these  and  otlier  kin- 
dergarten requirements  are  indispen- 
sable in  a  well  conducted  primary 
school. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  primary 
school  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize 
drill  in  certain  technicalities  of  the 
arts  of  self-expression  more  strongly 
and  more  connectedly  than  is  the  case 
in  the  kindergarten ;  but  l)eyond  this, 
I  see  no  essential  difference  between 
the  two,  ideally  considered. 

I  am  aware  that  under  existing  con- 
ditions of  school  organization  and 
school  management,  the  realization  of 
such  an  ideal  is  l)oset  with  many  diffi- 
culties ;  but  I  know  from  experience 
that  these  difficulties  are  not  insur- 
mountable, and  I  have  an  inalterable 
faith  that  tliey  are  steadily  yielding, 
and  that  another  generation  will  won- 
der how  they  could  have  been  so  stub- 
l)ornly  maintained. 

That,  under  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, I  deem  it  indispensable  that  all 
teachers  of  elementary  grades  should 
be  familiar  with  ''kindergarten  prin- 
ciples" and  practice  goes  without  say- 
inc:.     Iti  mv  own  work, — more  par- 


ticularly at  La  Porte  and  Dayton, — 
I  insisted  upon  this  with  happiest  re- 
sults in  thoroughness  of  the  work  at 
every  point,  in  earnestness  and  cheer- 
fulness on  the  part  of  pupils  and 
teachers,  in  real  creativeness,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  freedom,  good 
will  and  joy  as  the  fundamental  fac- 
tors in  character. 

As  to  the  time  to  be  given  in  a  nor- 
mal training  school  to  the  study  of 
these  principles,!  should  answer :  "As 
much  as  may  be  required  for  their 
thorough  mastery."  You  will  notice 
in  my  imperfect  enumeration  above 
that  some  of  these  principles  are 
reached  in  psychology,  others  in  eth- 
ics, others  in  child-study,  others  in  the 
history  of  pedagogy,  in  pedagogics, 
in  method,  etc.  In  the  Dayton  for- 
mal School  all  pupil-teachers, — ^the 
prospective  kindergartners  and  ele- 
mentary teachers  had  for  one  year  the 
same  course  of  study.  Then  they  dif- 
ferentiated ;  but  even  then  the  future 
"elementaries"  had  during  two  after- 
noons of  each  week  instruction  in  the 
use  of  kindergarten  and  primary  ma- 
terial, songs  and  games,  etc. 

As  a  minimum  requirement  \mder 
less  favorable  conditions,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  normal  course  should 
include  at  least  the  study  of  Froebel's 
Education  of  Man  and  the  reading  of 
James  L.  Hughes'  FroeheVs  Educa- 
tional Lnii's  for  All  Teachers;  famil- 
iarity with  the  uses  of  kindergarten 
materials  in  their  application  to  num- 
ber, form  and  language  work :  the  art 
of  telling  stories,  and  tlie  control  of 
suitable  songs  and  games.  How  much 
time  ?  This  depends  much  upon  con- 
ditions, f<>reniost  among  which  is  the 
spirit  of  the  teacher.  An  inspired 
teacher  will  accomplish  wonders  in  a 
few  lessons. 

An  essential  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  opportunity  for  continuous 
observatii^n  of  certain  phases  of  the 
work  of  a  model  kindergarten.  A 
certain  hour  per  day  for  two  or  three 
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weeks  will  accomplish  more  than  as 
many  days  scattered  over  a  year.  An- 
other essential  is  similar  observation 


and  subsequent  practice  in  a  primary 
school  in  which  "kindergarten  prin- 
(»iplos"  lead. 


OVER -STIMULATION  VERSUS  SERENITY. 


By  Caroline  T.  Haven,  Ethical  Culture  Schools^  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LJAVE  you  read  Melchizedeh's 
^  Day?  You  will  find  it  in  the 
Outlook  of  October  31,  1903,  and  if 
you  've  missed  its  reading,  as  I  unfor- 
tunately did  till  a  few  days  ago,  se- 
cure a  copy  and  read  w^ithout  delay. 
The  story  is  from  the  facile  pen  of 
Miss  Nora  A.  Smith,  who,  as  ever, 
happily  combines  humor  and  pathos, 
poetry  and  philosophy,  insight  and 
common  sense. 

It  is  a  classic,  if  by  that  is  meant 
something  worthy  of  preservation, 
and  it  should  become  a  part  of  every 
kindergartner's  library,  to  be  care- 
fully read  and  re-read,  lest  restless 
zeal  become  the  dominant  note  in  her 
daily  work. 

It  should  be  discussed  in  every 
training  class,  where  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  value  of  quiet  and 
simplicity  in  promoting  physical  and 
mental  health  in  both  teacher  and 
pupil. 

We  are  none  of  us  wholly  guiltless 
in  the  matter  of  over-stimulation,  and 
it  is  not  alone  the  devotee  of  spon- 
taneity and  freedom  who  emulates 
the  dragon  fly.  Too  often  the  in- 
sistent piano  with  its  strongly  accent- 


ed and  stimulating  music  compels  the 
children  to  dance,  skip,  run,  sway, 
sing,  far  beyond  their  strength ;  while 
hand-clapping  and  other  vigorous 
movements  aid  in  the  general  nerve 
exhaustion.  The  table  periods,  with 
the  geometrical  demands  of  blocks 
and  tablets,  or  the  intricacies  of  fold- 
ed papers  and  elaborate  weaving,  still 
further  deplete  the  energy;  and  the 
morning  passes  with  little  opportu- 
nity for  the  wholesome,  individual 
play  that  recuperates  and  educates. 

The  public  school  kindergarten  is 
often  criticised  as  too  formal  because 
a  certain  standard  of  quiet  is  necessi- 
tated from  its  close  relation  to  older 
classes  with  their  periods  of  study; 
but  these  restrictions  may  result  in 
real  gain  through  their  demand  for 
self-control  on  the  part  of  kinder- 
gartner  and  its  reaction  "on  the  chil- 
dren, who  are  thus  shielded  from  the 
excesses  of  spontaneity. 

In  theory  we  all  believe  in  the 
**power  of  repose,"  however  much  we 
fail  in  practice.  Read  Melcliizedelc's 
Day. 

May  it  help  us  all  to  become  sane, 
serene,  sensible! 


MARCHING  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

Bt  Fanny  L.  Johnson^  Wollaston,  Mass. 

I  T  is  inarching  time  in  the  kinder-  tlie  marching  I  have  seen  while  visit- 

garten  that  we  are  visiting,  and  ing  kindergartens  in  many  different 

the  chihlren  arc  following  the  kinder-  cities;  for  we  all  know  how  varied  it 

gartner    to    the    time    of    a    spirited  is,  and  that,  through  and  under  the 

march.    The  kindergartner  is  making  variety,    the   kindergartners   have   a 

ditrcrcnr  motions  wliich  the  children  unity  of  purpose  and  are  striving  for 

are  to  imitate,  and  she  is  holding  their  the  same  end  during  the  five  or  ten 

attention  well  hy  clapping  first  with  minutes    devoted    to    marching   each 

hands  in  front,  then  with  hands  over  day. 

tlio  head,  hy  folding  the  arm^<  hehind  What  is  the  purpose,  then,  that  we 
the  hack,  and  a  variety  of  other  move-  have  in  view  during  this  period  of  our 
nKMits.  As  T  Avatch  the  little  ones  I  morning's  work  with  the  little  ones? 
think  of  the  marching  that  T  have  T  think  we  shall  all  agree  in  answer- 
seen  in  numerous  other  kindergar-  ing  that  we  are  trying: — 
tens,  and  I  rememher  that  in  no  two  First,  to  give  the  children  some  ex- 
has  exactly  tlu^  same  thing  Iummi  going  ercise  as  a  relaxation  from  sitting. 
nn  dnring  the  ])erio(l  of  time  <levoted  Srrond.  to  cultivate  their  sense  of 
t<»    this   exercise.      In    one.    the   chil-  rhythm. 

dren  were  following  directions  given  Tliird.  to  help  them  to  walk  easily 

through  the  |)iano,  the  music  telling  and  to  attain  a  graceful  carriage. 
them    to   walk   slowly  or  (juickly,    to  "'Will  the  ditTerent  exercises  that  T 

nin.  to  tlv  like  birds,  to  wnlk  ngain,  huve   s])oken   of   ahove   contrihute   to 

to    ski]),    etc.,    etc.      In    another,    the  thes(^  ends  f'  must  he  our  next  ques- 

(•liiMren   marcluMl  hackward  an«l  fen*-  tinn. 

ward  across  the  r(>om,  with  hands  Movements  of  any  kind  will  fur- 
^niiietimes  hanging  at  the  sides,  s<Miie-  \\\<\\  an  agn^eahle  change  after  sit- 
tiiiie^  ])lace(l  on  the  hips;  afterwards  ting:  an<l  marching,  flying,  clapping 
tlicy  marched  down  the  cent<'r  of  the  and  ski])])ing  are  all  rhythmic  exer- 
ro<>ni  ami  <li\'ided  into  two  lines,  on(^  cises :  so  that  certainly  two  of  the  de- 
line  .i:<»ing  to  tli(^  l(^ft,  the  other  to  the  sIhmI  ends  u])on  which  we  have  agreed 
right,  the  two  lines  meeting  and  the  are  in  the  way  of  heing  attained.  But 
children  coming  down  the  center  hefore  we  can  <lecide  whether  the 
again  in  twos,  and  so  on.  Bnt  it  is  marching  that  we  are  giving  to  our 
n<>t  necessary  for  me  to  describe  all  children    is    really    helping   them    to 
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tvalh  well,  we  must  look  closely  into 
this  exercise  and  find  out  what  con- 
stitutes good,  graceful  walking ;  or,  in 
other  words,  we  must  stiuly,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  **the  mechanics  of 
walking/' 

Walking  is  not  performed  with  the 
feet  alone;  the  whole  body  acts  as  a 
unit,  the  arms,  especially,  aiding  a 
gre^it  deal.  It  follows  therefore  that 
if,  in  walking,  we  put  the  arms  in  any 
position  which  ])revents  them  from 
doing  their  part,  we  are  working 
against  the  unity  of  the  body,  and 
the  motion  of  walking  will,  in  conse- 
quence, be  stiff  and  awkward.  The 
arms  should  hang  perfectly  free.  As 
the  left  foot  is  moved,  the  right  arm 
swings  forward  to  the  left,  and,  cor- 
respondingly, the  left  arm  swings  for- 
ward to  the  right  when  the  right  foot 
is  advanced.  The  arms  should  swing 
from  the  shoulder,  not  from  the 
elbow ;  when  moved  from  the  shoulder 
they  hel])  a  great  deal  in  propelling 
the  body,  and  yet  the  motion  is  an 
easy  and  natural  one,  without  the 
forced,  ungainly  effect  which  is  given 
by  swinging  the  arms  from  the  elbow. 

The  weight  of  the  body  should  be 
thrown  well  forward,  the  hips  drawn 
back,  so  that  the  chest  and  not  the 
abdomen  is  the  leading  part  of  the 
trunk.  The  bo<ly  is  heavier  behind 
than  in  front,  so  there  is  a  tendency 
to  let  the  weight  fall  back  on  the  heels. 
We  all  need  to  guard  against  this 
tendency. 

The  heel  and  ball  of  the  foot  should 
strike  the  floor  at  about  the  same 
time ;  in  this  way  the  arch  of  the  foot 
is  utilized  and  acts  as  a  spring. 
Lightness  of  step  does  not  depend  on 


a  person's  weight  but  on  the  use  he 
makes  of  the  arch  of  the  foot.  A 
heavily  built  man  who  throws  his 
weight  well  forward  will  walk  far 
more  lightly  than  anyone  who  weighs 
nnich  less  than  he  but  who  carries  the 
weight  of  the  body  too  far  back.  The 
feet  should  be  well  lifted  in  walking, 
and  placed  on  the  floor  firmly  but 
lightly.  Lifting  the  feet  becomes 
harder  work  as  we  grow  older,  there- 
fore children  should  be  taught  to  do 
it  early,  so  as  to  be(»ome  completely 
habituated  to  it.  Thus  •  would  be 
avoided  the  scufling  along  the  floor 
which  we  hear  so  often  in  kindergar- 
tens and  also  in  gatherings  of  grown- 
up people. 

The  art  of  walking  properly,  once 
acquired,  saves  a  great  deal  of  en- 
ergy to  say  nothing  of  the  improve- 
ment it  makes  in  the  individual's  per- 
sonal appearance.  The  movement 
should  be  smooth  and  continuous, 
never  uneven  and  jerky. 

It  follows,  then,  that  if  our  pur- 
pose in  teaching  marching  in  the  kin- 
dergarten is  to  help  the  children  to 
walk  gracefully,  we  must  t^each  them 
to  throw  the  weight  of  their  bodies 
well  forward,  and  therefore  must 
never  practice  w^alking  on  the  heels 
in  kindergarten.  Walking  on  the 
heels  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
tendency  to  carry  the  weight  too  far 
back.  We  must  give  the  children  ex- 
ercises, such  as  the  imitation  of  high- 
stepping  horses,  that  will  aid  them  to 
form  the  habit  of  lifting  the  feet  well. 
AMien  playing  soldier,  we  must  avoid 
the  stiffness  and  rigidity  that  too 
often  characterize  the  walk  of  the  de- 
fenders of  our  country.     And  above 
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all  we  must  not  walk  with  hands  on 
the  hips,  or  execute  any  arm  move- 
ments,— such  as  clapping,  etc.,  while 
we  are  marching.  As  stated  before, 
the  arms  have  a  part  to  perform  in  or- 
dinary walking;  so  we  must  leave 
them  free  to  perform  that  part  or  w^e 
are  transgressing  the  law^s  of  harmony 
in  the  body. 

"But  how  are  we  to  give  the  chil- 
dren the  exercise  they  need  if  we  do 
not  use  arm  movements  while  march- 
ing?" I  hear  some  one  ask.  "Give 
the  arm  movements  as  exercises  in 
rhythm  while  standing  still  before, 
after,  or  during  an  interval  in  the 
marching,"  would  be  my  answer. 

"But  the  execution  of  the  arm 
movements  helps  to  hold  the  attention 
of  the  children,  and  without  them  the 
children  will  not  enjov  tlio  march- 
ing," some  one  else  remarks. 

Yes,  thoy  do  have  that  effect ;  but 
1  think  other  things  may  ho  substi- 
tuted. We  all  know  ])lenty  of  inter- 
esting things  to  do  with  the  children 
when  they  have  once  learned  to  fol- 
low each  other  and  keep  in  line; — 
such  as  going  under  a  bridge,  playing 
snnil,  marching  in  twos  and  fours, 
weaving  in  and  out,  skipping,  and 
simple  fancy  ste])s.  But  ''C'est  le 
premier  pas  qui  coute,"  as  the  French 
say;  so  the  difficnlty  lies  in  making 
the  marching  interesting  while  the 
children  are  learning  to  follow  each 
other  annnul  the  room.  I  have  found 
]>lMying  we  are  going  to  walk  the  best 
way  to  do  this.  We  are  walking  in 
n  narrow  path,  wnll  get  our  feet  wet 
in  the  long  grass  unless  we  each  fol- 
low directly  behiiul  the  child  in  front 
of  us.  We  can  do  so  many  different 
things  when  we  are  out  Avalking.    We 


can  walk  sh)wly  l)ecause  we  are  going^ 
up  hill,  on  tip-toe  to  get  over  a  muddy 
place  in  the  road,  and  run  on  a  nice 
]>iece  of  soft  grass.  We  can  stop  an<l 
imitate  the  birds  we  see  flying  and 
hopping.  We  can  step  like  the  horse?^ 
that  are  walking  or  trotting  along  the 
road.  The  imaginations  of  the  chil- 
dren are  busy,  so  the  children  are  un- 
conscious of  their  l)odies,  which  are» 
in  consequence,  moving  freely. 

But  all  this,  fellow  kindergartners, 
many  of  you  know  just  as  well  as  I 
do;  my  suggestions  are  not  intended 
for  those  experienced  in  the  ways  and 
needs  of  the  little  ones,  but  only  for 
those  who  are  new  in  the  work  and 
who  may  be  glad  of  a  little  help  along 
the  way. 

Let  me  say  just  one  word  more  be- 
fore T  close.  We  know  how  much  the 
children  get  by  imitation,  and  that  in 
many  ways  (I  had  almost  said  in  all) 
we  are  their  models.  Are  we  suffi- 
ciently careful  about  the  carriage  of 
our  own  bodies  ?  When  we  are  weary 
do  not  our  steps  sometimes  drag? 
Wo  keep  young  in  spirit,  let  us  also 
keej)  young  in  body  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Let  me  advise  you  to  practice 
gymnastics,  fcsthetic  dancing,  skip- 
ping,— any  light  fancy  steps  that  will 
make  you  rise  on  your  toes.  For  an 
occasional  exercise,  lift  your  feet 
from  the  ground  and  at  the  same  time 
try  to  think  yourself  as  light  as  air. 
Through  those  means  your  steps  wull 
1)(MN:)ino  ])or(*optibly  lighter.  The  prac- 
ti(»o  of  such  exorcises  is  w^ell  worth 
while  for  yourself,  and  nothing  will 
help  your  little  ones  on  toward  per- 
fection in  marching,  and,  indeed, 
help  them  in  many  other  ways,  more 
than  your  own  constant  practice. 


CATKIN. 

By  a  Child  Sbtkm  ok  Eight  Years  Old. 

1  UAD  ft  little  pussy, 

And  her  coat  was  silvery  gray ; 
She  lives  in  a  great  wide  meadow, 

And  she  never  runs  away. 

She  always  was  a  pussy. 

She  never  came  a  cut 
Because — she  's  a  i)ussy  willow ! 

Xow  what  do  vou  think  of  that ! 


BO-PEEFS  LOST  SHEEP. 


By  Geneva  L.  Bowbr,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


D  RIGHT  an<l  early  one  morning 

Bo-peep    took   her   daily   walk 

out  to  the  barn.    There  were  the  cows 

and  the  horses  and  the  dop,  but  whore 


were  the  sheep?  She  l(K)ked  and 
lo<jked  but  could  n't  fin<l  them  any- 
where. She  went  down  to  the 
meadow  and   called   and  called,  but 
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she  did  n't  hear  one  little  "Baa.** 
Fid*.*  came  and  lieke«l  her  hand  but 
he  cc»idd  n't  tell  her  where  the  tjet 
Aeep  were.  She  came  back  to  the 
h^jiise,  k->kin^  verv  forlorti.  il«>ther 
saw  her  and  v.-ndere^i  what  ci»!il«i  W 
the  iiia'T'^-r.  Then  -he  Thon^ii:  what 
the  :n»u':»;e  ii,;;-:  \»r^  and  a  rinny  little 
k«»k  ♦.'^li-r  lu'*"  her  eye^  a^  she  ^ixi*i : — 

""LirC^   R.'-pie^p.  >^«r   l-''^x   LxrT  *r>e*rp. 

And  did  n*:  kn-'-ar  TCj»r>r  :-    dud  "rci-rEi! 

lueA^rr     Zhf^zn     d'.'.ZLrr     AH*!      z'Cr.jZi     0"!i:<r 

S-  ar.rr  ■:  r^;ikfd^:  B-r-^^p  ^a:  on 

the  ^rei'r  ■si.'i  -^^i'^L  and  -si id  -ver 
and  vver  t-.  '^-^ir^li: — 

Le^v^    :h>:rr.    jl*:cie    jh'I    :h«r5  *11     :•  c:«7 


>C*r   -- 

•   Q*li 

►rr»^i 

-^.-i^d*  -iir  : 

•I'-i-.  V 

-•■♦■li  in 

Ler  n.« 

•-Lr 

r"-  -vrs  iTi'ran:. 

S"  ! 

L  >L 

.:t  -: 

-ttt  -vj^  i  . 

.*:•■:  i 

r*  I'l^: 

i'VZL 

-h- 

r»  a- 

:.   -Tz^^ 

"i  my 

fi-riirr 

and  z- 

V  -• 

"-•f*"'.' 

\"  -Lr   :rir« 

L  xs  -! 

ll*r    _ '  LT~ 

n^*i  '■ 

•    Il_»^»r  *" 

iTni- 

«.►•:- 

^' 

T  -: 

"rr--    --r    -i 

'l*z^  ': 

•  •  iv  rd  ' 

S.lH- 

Cr 

'.:.j  : 

-    :=/.> 

^irir- 

"' '« 

The    i^rii-  : 

1"  .♦t 

-^♦T-r.      :  '•• 

'".»T      ^ 

--.t^T'. 

Hid   -..r 

r'-  -! 

>:7 

♦  y-  >ii.  _'• 

-ilT':.  . 

Then,  shorn  and  sfaevcd.  tfcy  aII    ap- 
peared. 
Withoot  her  goin^  tv  find  them ! 

Little  R»-f*ep  cr»iinte«l  the  ?^he^ 
over  and  orer.  Yes.  they  wer.' 
all  there — BIat.*ie  and  Whi-^L-«?e. 
Smr.i'rty  an«i  Beauty  an«i  Brinry.  and 
the  other? — every  one  had  c*>me  t^R*k . 

Then  her  father  t.dd  -.be  r^^-ry  of 
where  rhey  had  been: — 

"We  dn«ve  the  -rheep  tt^wn  t**  the 
creek  and  wa-he^i  theai  ni.^  and 
clean.     Then  the  men  helpe«i  me  cut 

•  •?  'heir  w«>d  wirh  these  I^rse.  'iiieer 
shears.  Snf :► !  -nip!  went  the  -shears, 
.-ntrin:?  »•:?  all  the  w»>;4  tha;  the  ^he^-p 
•ii d  n"t  tjt^L  When  the  w.>d  was  cut 
..!?  ^e  '\l'i  it  tip  in  Larae  buU^  bun- 

•  ile?  and  Ivade^i  it  •>&  the  wa^»n5w 
Xrx*  :•  Trill  ir.;.  to  the  faetory.  There 
•tie  "vheeLs  tbtLI  tnm  niKind  and  r*>tina, 
— Wnirr!  ^nirr!  Work!  work! — to 
>:dn  'he  Vim  int»*  threa«l5^  to  weave 
"Lir:  "Iir^o,  is  into  •.-[•.•ch  t»>  make  a  warm 
•V.  ^u  -i-a*  rV-r  my  little  sirL'" 

P--t-*^p  la"^e*i  and  ran  to  tell  her 
::_«H-iirr  i  >■'.:**  it.      The  fanny  twinkle 
"s:  M    :n-     ier  niorher'-*  eye^   ag;un, 
j-i-:  -;:♦-  "iaii: — 
""Li'^ie    ?,  --jt^tfo.  -..'   ^hrtnk  p.Hir  sbe^ep. 

S.uit:  -ii"-  •■  11  "!1  hiiTie  t»>  ttzi»l  them. 

r'l*-;*   '*-  -:•  r  f  r*«.'rn.  "iiDaich  ^hieajnp*i  and 

y  r  -  !i  •  -^  ■vj;i5r-n^  tineir  tails  b^iiind 
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THE  MARCH  UON. 


By  Gbrtrcde  Huntington  Coxcklin,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


CEBRUARY  had  just  passed,  and, 
,  like  a  lion,  windy  March  came 
rushing  in.  lie  k^re  aronnd  the  little 
red  house  where  Jimuiie  and  Pru- 
dence lived,  rattled  the  shutters,  and 
roared  loudly  in  the  fir  trees  that 
stood  like  sentinels  on  each  side  of 
the  doorway. 

^*If  March  conies  in  like  a  lion, 
he  '11  go  out  like  a  land),''  quoted  Jim- 
niie,  looking  up  from  the  fairy  story 
lK)ok  he  was  reading,  and  listening  to 
the  boisterous  sounds. 

**T  know  that,"  answered  Prudence, 
buttoning  her  doll's  shoes,  '^everybody 
says  that  on  the  first  of  March. 
Mother  told  me  it  was  an  'old  saying,' 
I  wish  it  would  really  come  true,  don't 
you,  Jimniie  ?" 

**0h,  Prudence!"  exclaimed  Jim- 
mie  in  great  excitement,  *Vome  here 
quickly !  T.ook  out  of  the  window  in 
the  big  fir  tree !     AVhat  do  you  see  ?" 

Pnulence  dro])])ed  her  doll  on  the 
bed  at  Jimmie's  call  and  rushed  over 
to  the  window. 

''Why," — her  voice  was  full  of  as- 
tonishment— '*it  is  the  March  Li<m 
truly !  I  've  always  wanted  to  see 
him.  Is  n't  he  queer  ?"  Prudence 
moved  very  close  to  Jimmie;  she  felt 
a  little  frightene<l. 

'*He  is  n't  exactly  like  a  real  lion, 
and  he  is  n't  exactly  like  a  human  be- 
ing. He  is  queer,"  said  Jimmie, 
thoughtfully.     "You    see    sometimes 


he  seems  little  and  then  he  stretches 
himself  way  out  big  and  long.  He 
must  l>e  the  ilarch  Lion." 

**Glad  you  recognize  me,"  called 
the  Lion  briskly.  '*!  heard  you  chil- 
dren talking  alxnit  me,  and  wishing 
I  would  'come  true' ;  so  I  made  my- 
self visible  to  show  you  how  'true'  I 
was,  even  when  you  could  n't  see  me." 

'*ITow  in  the  world  did  he  hear  us 
talking  way  out  there,"  exclaimed 
Prudence,  l<x)king  at  her  brother  with 
a  wondering  expression  in  her  big 
blue  eyes. 

**I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  "un- 
less he  is  everywhere  at  the  same 
time.  I  can  feel  his  l)reath,  or  some 
part  of  him,  coming  through  the 
cracks  of  the  window  frame." 

'*So  can  1,"  said  Prudence,  put- 
ting her  little  hand  over  a  crack ;  but 
she  quickly  started  away  as  the  Lion 
s])rang  towards  the  win<low  and  shook 
it  violently. 

'*(  'ome  out  I  Come  cmt  I"  he  cried, 
"and  let  us  have  a  frolic!"  and  call- 
ing to  them  to  follow  him,  he  swept 
down  and  over  the  road  and  whirled 
the  dust  aroun<l  in  circles. 

**Oh!  mother,  the  March  Li<m  is 
here  and  wants  us  to  go  <mt  to  play 
with  him.  May  we  go  f'  they  cried, 
running  into  their  mother's  room. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  smiling  at 
their  strange  request. 

'*Well,    this    is    fine,''    roared    the 
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(March, 


Lion,  running  down  the  long  winding 
avenue  with  them,  while  he  shook 
Prudenee^s  skirts  and  the  capes  to  her 
jacket,  ruffled  her  curls  and  snatched 
at  Jimmie's  hat. 

''Look  out!"  crictl  Jinimie,  recog- 
nizing a  kindrcMl  >])irit,  **or  he  will 
play  a  trick  on  you." 

"He  has  almost  taken  away  my 
breath  now,"  cried  Prudence,  turning 
around  as  she  spoke  and  dancing 
along  backwards.  This  gave  a  fine 
chance  to  the  Li(»n,  for  Prudence  was 
very  unsteady  on  her  feet.  It  only 
needed  a  slight  ])nsh  from  him  to  top- 
ple her  over;  so  he  rushed  at  her  and 
then  sprang  up  in  the  trees  out  of  the 
way,  and  shook  their  bai'c  branches 
until  they  groaned  nnd  creaked  and 
begged  liim  to  stop. 

**Xow,"  he  called  to  Prudence,  who 
was  scrambling  to  her  feet:  "how  do 
you  like  that  way  of  playing  f' 

Prudence  was  offended,  so  she  did 
not  answer.  8he  busied  herself  brush- 
ing the  dust  from  her  clothes. 

"I-'ve  seen  boys  do  that  to  each 
other,  and  girls,  too,  for  that  matter. 
TTey,  Jimmie!"  and  suddc^dy  off 
went  rJimmic's  hat,  and  the  Lion  sent 
it  spinning  along  out  of  the  gate  and 
far  dowM  the  public  road. 

rriminic  felt  too  provoked  at  first 
to  rnn  aftcT  it  ;  but  he  saw  that  the 
Lion  was  only  in  fnn,  so  he  scampered 
down  the  road  as  fast  he  could  go. 

The  Lion  managed  to  ke(^p  the  hat 
just  beyond  flimmie's  grasp,  first  on 
one  si(l<^  of  the  road,  then  on  the  other. 
Tie  finally  sent  it  into  a  ditch  and 
there  left  it,  and  then  (]uickly  hid 
himself  in  a  whirl  of  dust,  for  Jim- 
mie  was  by  that  time  out  of  breath 


and  out  of  patience,  and  if  he  had 
caught  the  Lion  he  surely  would  have 
punched  him. 

"Let 's  run  away  from  him,"  said 
Prudence,  when  Jinimie  returned. 
**  Let's  j)lay  hide-and-go-seek  with 
him." 

They  raced  back  to  the  house, 
dodged  behind  trees  and  bushes,  and 
hid  in  sunny  comers  of  the  old  stone 
wall.  ^Vheneve^  the  Lion  could  not 
find  them,  he  would  go  roaring  up  to 
the  to])s  of  the  sentinel  pines  and 
shake  them  to  make  them  tell  the  hid- 
ing place;  but  the  pines  only  slashed 
him  with  their  long  sharp  needles, 
until  he  was  forced  to  leave  them 
alone.  Then  he  rushed  over  the 
ground,  scattering  everything  in  his 
path,  and  finally  sprang  through  tlie 
fence  into  the  garden,  where  he  found 
the  children  hiding  in  their  wigwam 
of  cornstalks. 

IFe  threw  old  dried  leaves  at  them 
and  tried  his  l>est  to  knock  the  wig- 
wam over,  but  it  stood  firm,  and  the 
children  tmW  laughed  at  him  through 
the  cracks;  so  he  leaped  high  up  in 
the  air  and  sent  the  cbmds  scurrying 
out  of  town  and  far  over  the  oi*ean. 
riie  sailors  had  a  hard  time  manag- 
ing their  ships  that  night. 

The  next  day  the  ^Farch  Lion  came 
c]att<M*ing  at  the  nursery  window. 

'ilolhor  he  called.'  "Come  out ! 
(^^me  out  I  Bring  your  kites;  I'll 
blow  them  miles  high." 

**\Ve  are  coming!  We  are  coming 
right  away,"  answered  Prudence, 
"and  with  such  splendid  kites! 
Jimmie  made  them  himself." 

"Rattle  and  bang!  here  T  am," 
called   the  Lion,  and   slam  went  the 
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Aviiidow    blind,    and    slam    went    the 
front  door  as  he  passed  them. 

**0h !  I  can  send  those  kites  right 
lip  to  the  moon/'  he  said,  shaking 
rhem  impatiently. 

*'IIold  on!*'  eried  Jinimie.  ^*IIold 
<»n,  will  you?  You'll  tear  them! 
I  'ni  not  ready  yet.'' 

'*I  am  holding  on,"  blustered  the 
Lion.  "Hurry  up!  Hurry  up!  T 
<\iirt  wait.'' 

Jiumiie  run,  hohling  aloft  his  kite; 
rlio  Lion  blew,  and  up  went  the  kite, 
high  and  higher,  far  above  the  tree 
tops! 

Jimmie's  oye^  shone  brightly. 
Kite-flying  was  splendid  fun  ! 

''Kun,  Prudence,  run,"  he  cried. 
"T  '11  hoM  your  kite  for  you.  The 
Lion  is  coining  down  now:  let  him 
take  it." 

Prudence  obeyed,  and  up  went  her 
kite  in  the  Lion's  grasp.  He  finally 
tossed  it  as  high  as  her  brothers. 

"Would  n't  you  like  to  be  flying  up 
there  with  them,  Jimmie?"  she  asked- 
joyfully.      '*They     look     just     like 
iiawks." 

"iline  is  pulling  very  hard,"  Jim- 
mie re])lied,  anxiously. 

**So  is  mine,"  answered  Prudence, 
fending  the  cord  tighten. 

"Up  to  the  moon !  Up  to  the 
moon !"  called  the  Lion :  and  jerking 
the  kites  loose  from  their  strings  he 
l)on»  them  far  (mt  of  sight. 

"It  is  n't  right  for  him  to  do  that," 
said  Prudence:  **he  shouldn't  take 
our  things  away  from  us." 

"He  said  he  couhl  do  it,  but  I 
<lid  n't  think  he  would,"  answered 
.Tinunie,  looking  up  at  the  vanishing 
kites  regretfully. 


"Now  we  have  no  kites,  and  all  our 
fun  is  spoiled  !"  Prudence  felt  very 
indignant.  She  wound  up  the  loose 
string  with  quick  little  jerks  as  she 
winked  her  eyes  hard  to  keep  back  the 
tears. 

Jimmie  glanced  at  her,  then  turned 
(piickly  away,  remembering  that  she 
neve»r  liked  to  be  caught  crying  over 
anything. 

"Xever  mind,  Prudy,"  he  said  af- 
fectionately. "I  '11  make  some  more 
kites,  and  maybe  the  Lion  won't  do 
it  again." 

After  that  the  Lion  was  more 
gentle  in  his  dealings  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  they  had  many  fine  times 
together.  He  often  told  them  stories 
of  his  travels  around  tlie  world,  to 
which  they  listened  with  rapt  atten- 
tion. .  All  little  children  love  to  have 
^itories  told  to  them  and  Jimmie  and 
Prud(mce  were  no  exception,  espe- 
i'ially  when  the  story-teller  was  such 
a  wonderful  and  adventurous  traveler 
as  the  March  Lion. 

He  taught  them  how  to  ]>lay  "the 
supposing  game,"  too.  This  was  a 
very  delightful  game  l)ecause  it  could 
be  different  every  time,  and  while 
playing  it  one  could  l>e  anything  or 
anylMxly,  and  travel  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  yet  never  move! 

One  afternoon  they  were  playing 
this  game  while  the  Lion  was  with 
them  blowing  their  paper  windmills 
around. 

"Supposing,"  l)egan  Prudence,  "T 
was  a  princess  shut  up  by  a  witch  in 
a  high  tower." 

"Sup|X)sing,"  continued  Jinunie, 
**that  I  was  a  knight  in  silver  armor, 
with    a    plumed    hat    and    a    golden 
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sword,  and  that  I  rode  on  a  milk- 
white  steed  to  rescue  yoii." 

"Supposing/'  joined  in  the  Lion, 
"that  I  caught  the  witch  up  in  a  tor- 
nado and  that  that  was  the  end  of 
her!" 

"Su])p()sin<r,  when  tJie  witch  was 
gone,  the  doors  of  the  tower  sprang 
open  and  Jinnnie  found  mo  and  rode 
away  with  me  on  his  milk-white  steed 
to  the  king's  castle,  and  hehold !  the 
king  was  my — ""  as  Prudence  paused 
to  take  l)reatli  the  windmills  suddenly 
stopped  their  whirling  motion. 

**Xo  more  'supposing  games,'  no 
more   kite>,    no   more   windmills   for 


nie,"  said  the  Lion;  and  he  spoke  in 
a  faint,  far  away  voice. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?"  asked  Jimmie. 

**Hc  is  different!"  exclaimed  Pru- 
dence. "Look  at  him !  lie  looks  more 
like  a  lamb  now!" 

Sure  enough  the  Lion  was  chang- 
ing his  shape!  The  air  had  grown 
balmy  w4th  the  breath  of  coming 
spring.  The  sun  was  hanging  like  a 
ball  of  fire  low  in  the  western  sky. 

Tt  was  the  last  day  of  March. 

"Why!"  cried  Jimmie  in  astonish- 
ment, "he  is,  he  really  is,  going  out 
like  a  lamb!" 


WHY  EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD  BE  EDUCATEa 


T 


0  talk  about  education  in  a  dem- 
ocratic* country  as  meaning  any- 
thing else  than  free  public  education 
for  every  child,  is  a  mockery.  To 
call  anything  else  education  at  all  is 
to  go  back  towards  the  middle  ages, 
when  it  Avas  regarded  as  a  privilege 
of  gentlemen  or  as  a  duty  of  the 
church  and  not  as  a  necessity  for  the 
pe(»ple. 

Tf  a  few  men  (►nly  are  to  be  edu- 
cated, the  accidents  of  fortune  deter- 
mine which  they  shall  l>e.  These  will 
regard  themselves  as  a  special  class, 
set  off  by  themselves;  and  a  false 
standard  of  education  is  set  up  l)oth 
in  the  minds  of  the  educated  and  in 
the  minds  of  the  uneducated.  The 
uneducated  regard  themselves  as  neg- 


lected. You  have  the  seeds  of  snob- 
l)erv  and  discontent  sowed  over  all  the 
wide  wastes  of  social  life,  and  the  un- 
educated part  of  the  state  simply  adds 
to  its  inertia  rather  than  to  its  w-ealth 
and  health. 

Eut  (^TMi  this  false  conception  of 
education  is  not  the  worst  result  of  a 
systcMu  that  benefit^s  only  a  few.  If 
only  a  ]>art  of  any  conununity  be 
trained,  thc^  very  part  that  needs 
training  least  is  the  part  that  gets  it 
It  is  the  ignorant  that  are  neglected, 
and  the  state  thus  goes  steadily  down. 
For  those  that  are  predisposed  to 
ignorance  and  i<lleness  and  a  lack  of 
occu])ation  are  the  very  meml)ers  of 
the  conununity  that  ought  not  imder 
any   circumstances    to    \ye   neglected. 
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There  is,  therefore,  no  way  under 
heaven  to  train  those  who  need  train- 
infr  most  hut  hy  training  everyhody  at 
the  puhlic  expense. 

More  than  this  (for  democracy  has 
the  quality  of  giving  constant  sur- 
prises) it  is  always  more  than  likely 
that  among  the  neglected  are  those 
that  would  become  the  most  capable  if 
they  were  trained.  Society  forever 
needs  reinforcements  from  the  rear. 
It  is  a  shining  day  in  any  educated 
man's  growth  when  he  comes  to  see 


and  to  know  and  to  feel  and  freely  to 
admit  that  it  is  just  as  important  to 
the  world  that  the  ragamuffin  child  of 
his  worthless  neighbor  shouhl  be 
trained  as  it  is  that  his  own  child 
should  be.  Until  a  man  sees  this  he 
cannot  become  a  worthy  democrat  nor 
get  a  patriotic  conce])tion  of  educa- 
tion ;  for  no  man  has  known  the  deep 
meaning  of  democracy  or  felt  either 
its  obligation  or  its  lift  till  he  has 
seen  this  truth  clearly. 

—  Walter  IT,  Parje. 


"You  know  how  to  ])lay  so  many  things,"  said  Chenchu  to  her 
nurse  one  <lay.  '*Boys  only  know  how  to  ]>lay  Imjvs'  games,  such  as 
Strike  the  Stick,  Kick  the  Marble,  and  to  tly  kites;  but  you  know 
evervthing.  How  <lid  you  learn  to  play  so  many  things,  nursed 
Vou  must  have  had  a  vory  good  nurse  yourself  when  you  were  a 
little  girl."  And  then,  as  she  hioked  at  the  gray  hair  and  wrinkle<l 
face  of  the  old  nurse,  she  achled,  *'Hut  p(»rha])s  you  never  were  a 
little  girl." 

And  the  old  nurse  explained  to  her  for  the  twentieth  tiuK*  that 
she  did  not  have  a  nurs(»  when  she  was  littl(»;  that  she  was  poor  and 
had  to  work  very  hard,  until  (^henchu's  nuimma  ask(*(l  \wr  to  come 
and  be  her  nurse;  ''and  then,"  said  she,  "7  studied  how  to  play  irlth 
children,  as  all  (food  nurses  should." 

— Isaac  Taylor  Headland,  in  Our  Little  Chinese  Cousin. 


CALLING  PUSSY  WILLOW. 

Words  by  Mary   K.   Pli  mmkk.  Music  by  Joseph  ink  Shkrwch>d. 

M  AllegrtUo.  "^ 


1.  Hear   the     roii^^Mi  MjuvIi  brcvz-i's     call-in-,     Call-in;:,     call-inK,     '^  Pus-sy  Wil-luw  !" 

2.  -All     the     win    -  ter  yon  vc  lH*en  slcep-ing.  Sleep -ing.   sleep-ing,       Pus-sy  Wil-low; 
:).      So      her     ^nay   IhmmI.   soft    and      fni  •  ry.    Puis     on       pret-ty         Piw-sy  WH-low ; 
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■«»■ 


Thro*  the  rain  and  snow  -  tlakes  fall-inj: 
N<»w  *iis  (iuit«'  time  yon  werei-reep-iiiir 
Ami        she  coiiie>  (un      in        a  hnr-rv 


(all  -  ing  :•*  Pns-sy,  Pus-sy  Wil-low: 
From  your  brown  bed, Pus  -  sy  Wil-low! 
When    the  Wind  calls  :  '*  Puf»  sy  Wil-lt»w  ! 
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Come    out Come  ont. 


Pns  -  sv        Wil     -     low:  •' 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

The  T.  K.  U.  may  congratulate 
itself  on  what  is  in  store  for  it  at  the 
coming  meeting  in  Roeliester.  Plans 
are  progressing  finely;  the  program 
Cpnhlished  in  this  nnnil>er  of  the 
Review)  promises  all  we  eouhl  ask; 
the  s])irit  of  hospitality  is  genuinely 
awake  in  the  entertaining  eity ;  and 
though  the  ])leasnring  is  not  an  ohject 
of  onr  coming  together,  that  is  heing 
looked  ont  for,  and  is  a  legitimate  in- 
dulgence in  connection  with  onr 
thoughtful  and  somewhat  exhausting 
meetings. 

It  has  heen  interesting  to  note,  as 
the  T.  K.  U.  has  conv(»ned  in  city  after 
city,  how  each  ]dac<»  could  make 
righteous  claim  to  l)e  the  first  in  the 
country  or  the  first  in  the  world  in 
some  particular.  RcKdiester  is  not 
•^out  of  the  procession''  in  this  resp(H*t. 


A  friend  has  sent  us  a  handsome  pam- 
phlet, Rochester,  1904,  issued  hy  the 
Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
from  which  salient  facts  about  the 
city  may  be  learned.  Prospective 
visitors  like  to  read  that  ''Rochester 
en joyi^  the  purest  water  supply  for  do- 
mestic uses  of  any  city  in  the  United 
States."  As  to  world  leadership,  we 
find  that  R<^*hester  "is  the  first  city 
in  the  world  in  the  production  of  pho- 
tographic apparatus,  optical  instru- 
ments, and  nursery  stock" ;  and  that 
it  "has  the  largest  preserving  estab- 
lishment, cider  and  vinegar  factory, 
lubricating  oil  ]dant,  and  button  fac- 
t4»rv  in  the  world."  We  note  also 
that  "the  Rochester  shoe  factories  pay 
better  wages  than  those  of  any  other 
city  in  the  United  States."  With 
])lenty  and  diversity  of  work  for  its 
<*itizens,  with  comfortable  homes  eas- 
ily f»btained  bv  all  who  wish  to  have 
them,  with  l>eautiful  waterfalls  and 
natural  parks  within  the  city  limits, 
with  a  rich,  well-drained  surrounding 
country  for  farming  and  gardeniiifi:, 
and  with  scores  of  other  delightful 
possibilities  «nd  attainments,  Rcxdies- 
ter  w<dl  merits  the  loving  pride  taken 
in  it  by  its  citizens.  Xext  month's 
issue  of  the  Review  will  l)e  a  Roches- 
ter numl)er,  with  a  ])rofu8ion  of  pic- 
tures, a  historical  account  of  the  kin- 
dergarten movement  in  the  city,  and 
a  sprightly  pa|)er  about  Rochester  atui 
/he  Genesee, 
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Will   not  Canadian  kindergart-  this  one  little  paragraph  do  more  than 

iiors  find  the  Rochester  meetings  easy  nnieh  preaching  ? 

to  attend  ?     How  delightful  it  would  Under     the     headings     of     High 

be  to  have  the  international  part  of  School,    Athletic    and    Neighborship 

our  collective  cognomen  emphasized  Associations,    Departments    of    Fine 

by   the   a]>pea ranee   from   across   the  Arts,  Domestic  Arts^  Domestic  Sci- 

lake  of  a  goodly  flock  of  Canadians,  cnce.    Kindergartens   and    Libraries, 

— mcmhers-to-he  as  well  as  old  mem-  special    news   pertaining   to   each   is 

hers  !  given  for  the  benefit  of  all.     The  high 

school  class  of  1907  has  inaugurated 

TiiK  SPIRIT  OF  Pkatt  INSTITUTE  the  custom  of  keeping  plants  or  fresh 

S])eaks    out    characteristically    in    a  flowers  under  the  picture  of  the  ioun- 

Students'    Bulletin     that    is     issued  ^lor  in  Assembly  Hall.       The  chorus 

weekly,  giving  an  interesting  resume  has  begun  to  work  on  its  Easter  mu- 

of  the  institute  news.      On  the  resig-  sic.      The    institute    is    honored    in 

nation  of  ^Ir.  Arthur  W.  Dow  (now  the  ele<*tion  of  one  of  its  high  school 

director  (►f  the  Department  of  Fine  teachers  to  the  American   Historical 

Arts,     Tc^acher-i     College,     Columbia  Association  and  of  a  domestic  science 

University)  the  tirst  item  in  the  Bui-  teacher  to  the  American  Social  Sci- 

letiu  was  a  short  but  dignified  ex]>res-  (»Tice  Association.      A   teacher  in  the 

sion  from  the  tru-^t(*es  of  their  deep  «lnmestic  art   department   has   had  a 

regret  at  the  institute's  loss.   **\Ve  con-  scries  of  articles  on  her  subject  in  a 

gratnlate   .Mr.    Dow,"    the   announce-  magazine,  and  a  former  student  has 

ment     rc^ad,     "up<»n     the    distinction  opened  a  handicraft  slio])  in  Washing- 

wliii'li    lias    come    to    him,    and    the  t<»n,   D.  C.      A  re])resentative  of  the 

Te:icliers  Coll(»ge  upon  the  ac(|uisition  institute  has  had  a  picture  exhibited 

of  so  strong  a  man.      Let  us  Ik*  large  at  the  Academy  of  Design.     Artistic 

enon«.di    minde<l,    at    this   time — even  loan  exhibitions  are  placed  in  the  in- 

witii  the  sense  <»f  dee]>  ]>ersonal  loss  stitute  halls,  and  the  art  and  handi- 

fre<h  in  onr  mind: to  r(M*<»gnize  that  eraft   work   of  the  various  classes  is 

all  true  work  is  one  and  that  we  have  exiiibited.      The     kindergarten     and 

but   a   stn^nger  hold   u]»on    ifr.   Dow  library  »le]>artments  have  fine  courses 

and  bis  thought  by  any  develo]unent  of  lei-ture*^.      A  numthly  social  even- 

whicb  tliese  new  conditions  may  bring  ing  is  hehl  in  the  ''o]>en-shelf  room" 

to  him."  of    the     lii>rary.      The    kindergarten 

In  its  elevating  eflfect  on  the  hearts  alumna^    visit    the    Astral    settlement 

and  minds  of  the  students,  would  not  establisheil     nnder    the    auspices    of 
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their  department.  The  settlement 
nnrse  has  a  list  of  the  crippled  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  of  Green  point,  and 
is  investigating  the  cases.  The  per- 
sonal news  is  varied,  hut  the  prepon- 
derance lies  in  the  lists  of  positions 
newly  filled  by  Pratt  Institute  stu- 
dents. These  lists  certainly  afford 
warrant  for  the  idea  that  the  students 
are  snapped  up  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
trained.  A  domestic  science  girl,  it 
would  seem,  hardly  has  time  to 
change  her  graduating  dress  for  a 
traveling  suit  before  she  is  whisked 
away  to  act  as  teacher,  dietician  or 
housekeeper. 

The  founder's  dream  has  more  than 
come  true.  He  could  not  have  im- 
agined all  the  beautiful  and  worthy 
activities  that  are  to-day  being  car- 
ried on  in  the  institution  and  fur- 
thered in  the  world  because  of  the  in- 
stitution that  l)ears  his  widely- 
honored  name. 


Chakt.es  Waoxkr,  tlie  great  Prot- 
estant preacher  of  Paris,  ift  known 
and  loved  in  America  through  his 
translated  books,  but  probably  not 
many  among  us  are  aware  that  it  is 
he  who  prepares  for  the  elementary 
schools  of  France  the  weekly  lessons 
in  morals  that  are  presented  by  the 
teachers  in  the  authorized  school 
course.  The  man  who  is  par  excel- 
lence  a  preacher  to  men,  capable  of 
rallying  Parisian  men  by  the  thou- 


sands under  an  uncompromising 
standard,  enlists  also  the  hearts  of 
children.  The  strong  live  thinker  of 
the  capital  patiently  sets  himself  to 
the  uuiking  of  tiny  candles  of  enlight- 
ening thought  for  the  children  of  the 
remotest  French  handets.  At  this 
critical  ])eriod  of  reconstruction  in 
church  and  school,  the  influence  of 
Charles  Wagner  is  of  incalculable 
value.  What  may  France  not  owe  in 
the  future  to  the  work  of  this  one 
whole-souled  man  among  the  young 
men  of  Paris  and  the  children  of  the 
country  at  large  ( 

The  school  lessons  are  in  the  form 
of  ralks.  They  are  simple  and  vigor- 
ous in  style,  full  of  elemental  thought 
and  of  definite  application  to  life,  in- 
cluding child  life.  The  topics  this 
year  have  been,  from  Octol)er  3  to 
January  24, — 

Knowing  and  Doing. 

The  Ideal. 

Conscience. 

Being  and  Appearing. 

The  Dead  (All  Saints'  Day). 

The  House  and  Those  Who  Live  in  it. 

The  Family,  a  first  school. 

The  School,  a  second  family. 

Our  Teachers. 

After  School. 

Life  and  People. 

Curiosity. 

Modesty. 

Justice. 

What  it  ifeans  to  l>e  Able  to  Speak. 

Fooling. 

ilakers  of  Li(*s  and  Truth  Seekers. 

Last    year    there    was    a    course    of 

forty-two  lessons,  and  the  spring  of 

production  is  still  running,  as  fre<h 
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as  wluMi  it  tirst  rose  alM»ve  thrprouiKlI  Two    little    boys    just    out    of 

If  M.  Wapior  is  coming  to  Amer-  school    were    walking    along    a    citv 

ica  an<l  is  learning  tlio  English  Ian-  street. 

guago  in  preparation  f<ir  his  trip,  as  "Oh I  wasn't  she  fierc' ?''  said  the 

the  pa|H»rs  -say,  wo  shall  have  a  chance  younger,   livelier  lw>y,   in   an  excited 

to  s*-c  him  an<l  t«>  hoar  liim  in  lo(nnro<  manner. 

or  <ormons,  |K*rhaps.      If  wo  are  not  "Well."   «aiil  the  other,    who  was 

aln^ady  familiar  with  hi<  h^Kik-^,  then*  rleven  years  ol«l,  perhaps,  "she  's  this 

aro  M'Viral  t\>r  ns  to  cho«^se  fn»m  in  kiml  t.»f  a  teacher.     She  's  as  gt*ntle  as 

making  our  hoirinning.      For  A  Sim-  a  lanih  if  Viiu  l)ehave  all  right:  but 

pi'-  Li*'  .  yi\<>  Grace  King  ha<  writ-  she  's  as  fien*e  as  a  lion  if  yon — " 
roil  a  channiniT  sktHch  *^{  the  auth«»r'-i  The   s«-nieni»e   was   not    finished — 

|vrs«'!iaHTy  an«l  car»*«T.      The  i?♦/^r  i»*rhap-    out     of    delicacy     for    the 

U'.;;,    is  tho  late-r  of  the  irau-hrt-I  <mriller  K.y's  feelings,  since  he  may 

W'-rk-:  dv.'l  M:*s  Mary  I.oui-w-  lUii-  liave  U^n  the  one  who  hadn't  'T)e- 

'Itv'-  n  !:'ieri::sr  ••:'  '!:r'<r   •'\v..   :<   '•>  lL:ivrMl  all  right"  and  hail  thus  called 

'♦<•  ..•■  ']y  v-irVr'.  :"r*h  ■;:>■  "Gen-ene*s." 


MODEL  HOUSEHOLD  NURSERY. 

-.    V    ■-'■:.■■■  \\".\-      <::'-\\'iii;z     the     latest    and 

>     >.    :    -,     ■  ■•  :  --.        '  >.  • -■     :    .        v-var^i.  material  things 

-,       .     t  -     ■      ^'        >  »•-■:,:"■"■:-  i:-ir?ery,  the  exhibit 

\'  -         ..---.  ^  ,..  .^     ;,.  j;    -  :-^   r\^^  physical  and 

•:':i::,r     -t   yvHing   children. 

'^   -'          -  ^         ^  "  '    :'  ;i'::r>-i  will  be  conven- 

^      ^  •  -  -.:       ^  ".a.  7  Aii'I  annoyance  to 

■  •   ^  •               >,.•'-  '1          :-^    viiile  adding  to  the 

-        •  .-<-..        ;:-p;  -b^  latest  sani- 

"                ■     ^               .  '.•j^\*rrir      impriwenients 

^  ^           Mi'I::i»?ss    and    health: 

'--«':•:    ••■rrvcc  nierh4>i  of 

•    -  *  ^-    ^      .     -.i'".'  -v::":!  a  view  to  its 

'              "  •  '♦    •  ^^wr  pn?pararion 

^         '  •  .-,■.-  .,.,._      Then?   will  be 

■     -'      .  ..    ^   .             ,       .  '                  ^.,:,    ■>;;'.;-«  dppanitus  for 

-'    •     •     •          ■  ^  .        .1    ."^  r.    j.lapred   r,%   rheir 
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age  and  strength.  For  the  entcrtain- 
inent  and  mental  development  of  the 
little  ones  there  will  be  a  nursery 
sand  tahle  and  blaekhoard,  kindergar- 
ten l)<K»ks,  games  and  gifts  particu- 
larly ada])ted  to  home  use.  The  in- 
tention is  to  produce  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible and  practicable  a  kindergarten 
atmos])here  in  the  nursery. 

The  Model  Ifousrhold  Nursery 
originated  in  the  brain  of  a  Wellesley 
woman,  T?uth  A'^hlev  Tlirshfield,  who 


is  actively  identified  with  the  inter- 
ests and  welfare  of  childrc»n  and  has 
made  a  study  of  their  needs.  Her 
work  is  not  exj>erimental.  It  is 
marked  by  the  application  of  conunon 
sense,  and  she  has  In^iefited  by  the 
experience  <»f  spcH'ialists  and  authori- 
ti<»-4  on  the  care  of  children. 

Judgingfrom  the  article  in  the /?///- 
let  in,  mothers,  nurses,  and  kinder- 
gartners  will  find  here  a  fun<1  of  in- 
terest an<l  information. 
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The    Story    of    My    Life.     By    Helen 

Keller.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New 

York.     $1.50. 

The  miracle  of  human  development  is 
wrought  before  us  as  often  as  a  new 
babe  progresses  from  infantile  uncon- 
sciousness to  the  conscious  use  and  con- 
trol of  his  many  powers;  but  the  miracle 
generally  passes  unheeded  or  receives 
only  the  careless  recognition  that  famil- 
iar wonders  elicit.  If  we  come  into  new 
relations  with  the  miracle,  however,  as 
the  father  and  mother  do  who  watch 
their  tirst  child,  or  as  the  teacher  does 
who  seeks  to  lend  w^hat  aid  she  may  in 
the  working  of  the  miracle,  or  if  un- 
wonted elements  and  conditions  threaten 
its  accomplisliment,  our  attention  is 
focused  at  once  and  a  deepening  awe 
overwhelms  us. 

Certainly,  threatening  elements  and 
conditions  were  present  in  the  case  of 
Helen  Keller, — barring  her  soul  in,  shut- 
ting help  out; hence  the  story  of  her  men- 
tal anrl  spiritual  development  has  awak- 
ened universal  interest.  Psychologists 
and  educators  are  but  little  ahead  of  the 
general  public  in  their  desire  to  know,  as 
far  as  may  be,  how  this  hampered  mind, 
this  dungeoned  soul,  could  grow  into 
freedom  and  power. 

In  The  Stonj  of  My  Life,  we  catch 
glimi>ses  of  the  process  and  a  partial 
view  of  the  results.  The  opening  chap- 
ter introduces  us  to  Miss  Keller's  near 
ancestry,  and  tells  of  that  first  brief  nor- 
mal lif(?  of  hers  which  lasted  only  nine- 
teen months.  The  illness  which  attacked 
her  then  was  called  acute  ccmgestion  of 
the  stomach  and  brain;  and  it  left  her 
deaf  and  sightless,  although  her  eager- 
ness, vigor  and  strong  will  were  appar- 
ently undiminishcKl.  Sad  years  followed, 
full  of  grief  and  perplexity  for  the  par- 
ents, as  their  little  girl  grew  more  tem- 
pestuous and  miserable  from  inability 
to  make  herself  understood;  but  relief 
was  soon  to  come. 

When  Helen  was  about  six  years  old, 
her  father,  at  T)r.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell's  suggestion,  wrote  to  Dr.  Michael 
Anagnos,  director  of  Perkins  Institution 
(where  Laura  Bridgman  had  been  edu- 


cated), and  through  him  secured  Miss 
Anne  M.  Sullivan  as  Helen's  teacher. 
Curiously  enough,  Miss  Sullivan  had 
entered  Perkins  Institution  the  same 
year  that  Helen  was  born,  and  at  this 
time  (1886)  had  just  graduated  from  the 
institution,  where  she  had  received  all 
her  education.  Partially  blind  when 
she  entered  the  school,  her  sight  was  in 
great  measure  restored  to  her  later. 

The  main  facts  of  Miss  Keller's  life 
are  well  known,  but  no  familiarity  with 
them  could  detract  from  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  her  own  narration.  She 
tells  of  her  faint  early  memories;  of  the 
coming  of  Miss  Sullivan,  who  has  taught 
her  ever  since;  of  her  first  lessons  and 
the  leap  of  her  mind  when  what  had 
been  uncomprehended  finger  motions 
suddenly  became  interpretation  and 
communication  to  her;  of  her  going  to 
Perkins  Institution,  where  she  and  Miss 
Sullivan  spent  almost  three  years,  and 
where,  although  Helen  was  wholly  in 
Miss  Sullivan's  care,  teacher  and  pupil 
had  every  privilege  of  the  school  gener- 
ously extended  to  them. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  years  that 
Miss  Keller,  then  nearly  eleven  years 
old,  began  to  learn  to  speak,  her  first 
teacher  in  this  being  Miss  Sarah  Fuller 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston. 
Later,  during  two  years  spent  at  the 
Wright-Humason  School,  New  York 
city,  special  labor  was  put  into  the  study 
of  articulation;  but  painstaking  care  is 
a  constant  necessity  to  retain  the  won- 
derful measure  of  success  that  Miss  Kel- 
ler has  achieved  in  this,  for  deaf -blind 
pcMiple.  baffling  and  elusive  art.  Miss 
Keller's  further  scholastic  education  was 
carricul  on  at  Mr.  Oilman's  School  for 
Girls  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  by  pri- 
vate tutors,  always  under  the  devoted 
Miss  Sullivan's  direction,  until  she  en- 
tered Radoliffe  College  in  1900. 

The  method  of  her  education  should 
be  read  of  in  detail.  The  guiding  prin- 
ciple in  teaching  language  to  her  was  to 
use  language  from  the  first  as  if  she  wn- 
(lerslood.  just  as  is  done  with  a  hearing 
baby,  although  in  Helen's  case  the  words 
had  to  be  spelled  into  her  hand  (by  the 
teachcM-  with  the  manual  alphabet)  in- 
stead   of    being    spoken.     In    her    early 
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years,  play  was  a  large  factor  in  her  edu- 
cation, and  then  and  always  her  every 
experience  was  made  to  yield  rich  fruit. 
Miss  Keller  has  told  her  story  well. 
The  command  of  language,  the  excel- 
lence of  composition,  are  noticeable,  and 
there  are  no  peculiarities  such  as  mark 
the  expression  of  most  deaf  people.  In 
addition  to  the  twenty-three  chapters  of 
The  Story  of  My  Life,  the  book  contains 
extracts  from  letters  by  Miss  Keller  and 
Miss  Sullivan,  and  a  supplementary  ac- 
count of  Miss  Keller's  life  and  educa- 
tion, by  John  Albert  Macy,  the  careful 
and  able  editor  of  the  volume. 

A  New  Scftool  Management.  By  Levi 
Seeley.  Hinds  &  Noble,  New  York. 
$1.25. 

Special  thought  for  the  inexperienced 
teacher  marks  Dr.  Seeley^s  book  on 
school  management.  Its  contents  are 
sound,  its  style  frank  and  pleasant,  and 
a  lavish  supply  of  anecdotal  illustration 
makes  its  points  clear  and  impresses 
them  on  the  memory. 

Elementary  Guide  to  Literary  Criti- 
cism.    By  F.  V.  N.  Painter.     Ginn  & 
Co..  Boston.     $0.95. 
Strictly  a  text-book,  and  one  of  rather 
old-fashioned   type,    this   guide   needs   a 
genial    teacher    and    plenty    of    further 
illustration  to  enliven  it.     The  matter  is 
well  classified,  subjects  are  treated  top- 
ically in  the  chapters,  and  each  chapter 
is  followed  by  a  list  of  review  questions 
and   by   illustrative   and  practical  exer- 
cises. 

The  .Tones  Readers.  By  Lewis  H.  Jones. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Mr.  Joneses  upright  character  and 
thorough  devotion  to  public  education 
were  conspicuous  in  his  service  as  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Indianapolis  and 
Cleveland.  Now,  as  president  of  the 
Michigan  State  Normal  School,  he  is 
still  serving  the  schools  and  showing  the 
same  characteristics.  A  recent  fruit  of 
his  zeal  is  seen  in  a  series  of  readers 
consisting  of  fiVe  books,  intended  to  be 
used  thrpugh  the  eight  school  grades. 
The  fundamental  thought  as  to  subject 
matter  has  been  the  securing  of  a  defi- 
nite moral  effect  in  addition  to  intellec- 
tual development,  and  this  through  the 
medium  of  the  lessons  alone  without  spe- 
cial explanation  by  the  teacher.  The 
success  of  the  series  lies  particularly  in 
this  direction.  The  most  sensitive  child 
would     not     feel     that     he     was     being 


preached  at,  yet  high  standards  of  con- 
duct and  right  views  of  life  are  mark- 
edly presented.  The  publishers  have 
done  their  part.  An  impression  of  cheer- 
ful excellence  given  by  the  make-up  ac- 
cords with  the  substance  of  the  contents. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  readers  are  espe- 
cially worthy  of  having  a  place  in  the 
schools,  because  of  the  strong  hold  they 
would  take  upon  the  children's  interest 
and  the  effect  they  would  have  upon 
character. 

The  T^uisiana  Purchase,  and  the  Ex- 
ploration, Early  History,  and  Build- 
ing OF  THE  West.    By  Ripley  Hitch- 
cock.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1.25. 
This  book  gives  in  a  succinct  and  con- 
venient form  a  clear  and  simple  history 
of  the  discovery,  the  acquisition,  and  the 
earlier    stages    of    the    building    of    the 
West. 

The  first  part  carries  the  history  from 
the  discovery  of  Columbus  through  the 
periods  of  Spanish  and  French  ascen- 
dency, and  ends  with  a  vivid  account  of 
the  dramatic  incidents  which  culminated 
in  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Then  fol- 
lows in  an  abbreviated  form  the  narra- 
tive of  the  wonderful  journey  of  Lewis 
and  Clark.  To  the  general  reader  this 
convenient  sunmaary  of  a  long  narrative, 
with  a  careful  identification  of  the  route 
and  all  important  points,  will  be  pecul- 
iarly interesting.  The  third  part  of  this 
history  sketches  the  important  explora- 
tion of  the  West;  the  journeys  of  men 
like  Pike,  Hunt,  and  Fremont.  In  addi- 
tion it  pictures  characteristic  types;  the 
trapper,  the  soldier,  the  miner,  and  the 
cowboy.  In  the  closing  chapters  some- 
thing is  said  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic development  involved  in  the  per- 
manent occupation  and  settlement  of  the 
West. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  acqui- 
sition of  Louisiana  forms  but  one  fea- 
ture of  a  history  which  is  unique  in  its 
comprehensive  view  of  the  earlier  West, 
It  includes  much  material  not  readily 
accessible  which  has  not  been  brought 
together  before,  and  much  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  conventional  histories. 
The  book  is  attractively  bound  and 
contains  numerous  illustrations  chiefly 
drawn  from  early  sources. 

The  Ship  of  State.    By  Those  at  the 

Helm.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Youth's  Companion  Series,  to 
which  this  volume  belongs,  gathers  to- 
gether relateil  articles  worthy  of  greater 
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How  TO  Do  It  Skriks.     III.  ("hip  (^arv- 
inp.     IV.  Bead  Work.  By  T.  Vernett<» 
Morse.     Art   Craft    Supply    Co.,   Chi- 
cago, 111.     $0.25  each.  • 
Intended    for    self-instruction    in    the 
decorative  artv%  these  small  manuals  give 
plain    directions    and    exceUent    working 
designs.     The  earlier  books  of  the  series 
treat  of  basket  making  arid  pyrography. 

Waxderfolk  in  Wondkrland.     By  Edith 

Ouerrier.     Drawings  by  Edith  Brown. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.     $1.20 

net. 

Six  animal  fable  stories  with-  forty- 
two  drawings  are  here  presented.  Each 
•^tory  is  headed  by  a  motto  which  gives 
a  clue  to  its  moral.  The  book  is  uniform 
in  size  and  tyf)e  with  the  Arabella  and 
Anuninfa  stories,  and  published  by  the 
same  firm. 

BoHTAiL    DiviK.     By    Abbie    X.    Smith. 

K<hicational    Publishing  Co.,  Chicago, 

111.     Cloth,  $0.00. 

This  new  edition  of  Miss  Smith's  sym- 
pathetic story  of  Dixie,  the  bright  little 
fox  terrier,  is  issued  in  '»  stronger  and 
more  attractive  binding  than  the  i)revi- 
ous  e«litions  and  at  a  lower  nrice. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Oixv  AND  Company,  Bostov.  The  Louis- 
iana Purchase.  By  Ripley  Hitchcock. 
$1.25. 

TnF  Toiix  CiiiRnr  Company,  Cincin- 
NVTF.  In. School  and  Out.  Bv  Frances 
Emerson.  In  Time  and  Tune.  By 
Penelope  Poe. 

H.  KoHLK,  EiSENACir,  Okrmwy.  Frr>bers 
letztes  Lebensjahr.  By  El  eon  ore 
ITeerwarf.     1    mark. 


Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion.    Vol  I.     1902. 

E.  L.  Kellogu  and  Co.,  New  York. 
Practical  and  Artistic  Basketry.  By 
Laura  Rollins  Tinsley.  $1.00.  Black- 
board Designs.  Drawn  b.v  Margaret 
Webb.     $0.50. 

Hinds  and  Noble,  New  York.  A  New 
School  Management.  By  Levi  Seeley, 
Ph.D.     $1.25.    • 

Mamel  Sibyl  Rocjers,  Rochester.  IIo]>e 
of  the  Nation  (^larch  Two  Step).  By 
Mabel  Sibyl  Rogers. 

(Jinn  and  Company,  Boston.  Elemen- 
tary (hiide  to  Literary  Criticism.  By 
F.  V.  N.  Paint(>r.     $0.95. 

(iKORCiE    W.    rlArOBS    AND    (^).,    PHILADEL- 

piriA.     One  Thousand  Poems  for  Chil- 
dren.   Edited  by  Roger  Tngpen.    $1.25. 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS  FROM  RE- 
CENT  PERIODICALS. 

rNSOlNDNESS    OF    THE    CrLTURE    EPO<:iIS 

Theory  of  Education.  By  Frederick 
E.  Bolton.  Fads  or  Not  Fads?  By 
Eva  March  Tappan.  Journal  of  Peda- 
gogy.    December,  1J>0:^ 

Cicero  in  Maine.  By  Martha  Baker 
Dunn.  What  Cnn.i)REN  Want  to 
Know.  CThe  Contributors'  Club.) 
The  Atlantic  Monthlv.  February. 
11)04. 

AiM>LES(  ENCE.     P>y  Prof.  J.  A.  Thomson, 

M.A.    I*LEA    FOR   THE  FNSTlDrED   CmLD. 

By  R.  Cary  Gils(»n,  M.\.  The  Paid- 
ologist.     Novendier,  190.*^. 

A  Plea  for  the  TNrovsprci  ors  Child. 
By  Frances  Crane  Lillie.  Tlie  Ele- 
mentary School  Teacher.  February, 
1004. 


In  tiie  republic  each  citizen  nnist  h*arn  how  to  ]>ut  bimsfdf  in 
the  ])laoe  of  his  neighbor,  that  he  Hiay  justly  jndije  and  wis(dy  s<M*ve. 
In  tho  little  connnon wealth  of  the  kindergarten  the  childnMi  learn 
t<»  measure  theins<dv<'s  with  their  ]K'ers,  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  |>lay- 
f(dlow  who  is  weak  or  ipiorant  or  hurt;  and  in  this  niini-iture 
republic  they  are  nveivinir  their  first  instruetion  in  eitizonship. 

— SfU'fih  It.  Aruo(d. 


ADVANCE  PROGRAM. 

BLBVBNTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN 
UNION.  ROCHESTER.  R  Y^  APRIL.  27.  28.  29.  1904. 

UkMH^^   VKM'KKS,     IVWKRS*    lIoTKL,       DlSCUSSIOX 

Miss  Anmk  Lwys,  Prrsiiient.  Miss  Bertha  Payne, 

Miss  Am  V\n  Six^nk  Harris^  Chicago,  HI. 

(  vi*»M>,Pi  /.OAi/  CommiU.^.     Tu.s^h^  Ertmwg.  Eight  o'cloch. 

Miss  M  VKVHA   K.   RR\nVN\  -^       1,       *  I    ^,.  r*> 

Tkt  Gndoate^s  View  of  I^actKC 


rk,vv^:',4v     I  r,  *->,-«.  JrK;  :?r*\  r»iv     Rei^nn  c<i  P^kn  III  of  Q1le^tioImai^e. 

Mi^  llina  R  CcJbum. 


FW^^kV  TH\Ki!tft5^  *:t  Kr»iR$^i;:< 


,  ^>*^  .^«^^  >  — 
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Wednesday  Evening,  Eight  o'clock. 

(Place  to  be  announced  later.) 

Public  Meeting. 

A  Word  of  Welcome, 

Mrs.  William  A.  Montgomery, 

Commissioner  of  Education, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Response  by  President  of  L  K.  U. 
Address,  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock 

Address,  Dr.  Richard  G.  Boone 

Address. 

Thursday      Morning,      Nine-Thirty 

o'clock. 
East  High    School,   Assembly  Hall. 

Parents^  Conference. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  M.  B.  B.  Langzettel. 

(Program  to  be  announced  later.) 

Thursday  Afternoon,  Two  o'clock. 

Round  Table. 
Chairman,  Miss  Emilie  Poulsson. 
Story,  The  Two  Paths, 
Miss  Maud  Lindsay,  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 
Address,  Child  Types  in  Literature, 

Rev.  A.  A.  Berle,  Boston,  Mass. 
Address,  The  Cooperation  of  Kinder- 

gartner  and  Librarian, 
Miss  M.  E.  Hazeltine,  Prendergast 
Library,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Story,  Wishing  Wishes, 

Miss  Maud  Lindsay,  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 

Thursday  Evening. 

Reception. 

Friday  Morning, Nine-Thirty  o'clock. 
East  High   School,   Assembly  Hall. 

Business  Meetino. 
Report  of  Committee  of  Fifteen. 

Chairman,  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow. 
Plans   for   the   Future,   Election   of 

Officers,  etc. 

Friday  Afternoon,  Two  o'clock. 

East   High   School,   Assembly  Hall. 
Symposium. 
Miss  Susan  E.  Blow, 
Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam, 
Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill, 
Miss  Fanniebelle  Curtis, 
Miss  Emilie  Poulsson, 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Page, 
Miss  Patty  S.  Hill, 
Miss  Harriet  Niel, 
Miss  Mary  C.  McCulloch, 
Miss  Alice  E.  Fitts, 
Miss  Josephine  Jarvis, 
Miss  Lucy  H.  Symonds, 
Miss  Bertha  Payne, 
Miss  Annie  L.  Howe, 
and  others. 


REPORTS. 


St.  Louir,  Missouri. 

The  St.  Louis  Froebcl  Society  held  its 
January  meeting  at  the  Wayraan  Crow 
kindergarten,  Saturday,  January  30. 
The  society  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Schuyler  of  the  St.  Louis  high 
school,  on  a  most  interesting  subject: 
Fairy  Stories  and  Folk  Lore.  In  his  ad- 
dress Mr.  Schuyler  called  attention  to 
the  following  points: — 

Fairy  stories  are  the  seed  or  germ 
from  which   the  literature  of  a  people 


springs — upon  which  it  is  based.  There 
being  no  native  traditional  folk  lore  in 
America,  we  have  to  adopt  that  of  others. 
In  these  stories  you  find  the  habits  of  a 
primitive  people  and  their  beliefs.  You 
cannot  find  the  origin  of  them.  They 
are  not  written,  but  are  gathered  from 
peasants,  nurses,  and  professional  story- 
tellers. They  must  be  gathered  from  an 
illiterate  people.  When  a  nation  learns 
to  read,  folk  lore  vanishes.  Almost  every 
nation  has  its  professional  story-tellers. 


i.il  l\IMH:i«iAKrt:N    review.  tMaroli. 

■  Mill  ilii    |Mii)ili    (liK<-  f-liiMiiii j  will  li]iv«:  bravery,  ]i ml  kiiuliiL'ss  ur  g(rii<*r<K«it.v.     !><• 

nil  iilii  iiiiiiiii   III   ilif  ili-hiiU  of  ii   ^Ifiry;  not  attempt  to  draw  a  iiioriil  whoii  ti'llin^ 

I  111  \    iiiii-«i    liiixe   iiliNf flute    reiKlitioii.     A  fairy    tales,   but   emphasize    by   CNiiistant 

liiiiM     iiiiiiilMr   III    I  he    well    Uiimwii    fairy  repetition  the   intelliirence,  bravery,  an<I 

(•ill      nil     iniiuiiMM    til   all    iiiilinti^,    sueb  kimlliness.     ]\*o]»l(>   who  art?    inti'lli^ent. 

lull      li      I  ht    Su;nt    Mnnhn.   CI mirrrllii.  brave,  and  kin<l  are  truthful.     It   i>  tlie 

1  t«        I  In  •!■  dilb  r   III   iiiiiini-  detniU  iHily,  timid,    eowardly    iH»ople    who    lie.    either 

I  III     inniii    iileii".    beiiij.'.    tile    Hjinie.     Tlii**  fnnti   four  or  for  piin.     l{*'meml>er  that 

nniliuiix    I     iiei'uunieil    Inr   by    tla*   fact  the  fairy  story  is  not  literature,  but   the 

ill. II    iltlti  M  III    rare-,  nj    men   lane  parsed  origin    of    literature,    and    is    the    mdy 

iln,n«li  iiiiMHi   •inn la r  ^in^;!".  nf  devel-  proper  <tory  for  a  very  younjr  ehiltl. 
.  I'll*.  HI.  till  .1    -.i.iKi--  Im  111^   iHnstraled  in  FraXiKS  K.  r\Ml»BKLL. 

.!i»    »    I  ill  ..   .lud    ilu  ii-   jnten^i    attraetioi)  Cnrn spnittfitii/  S»rn'i*trii. 

'.,     ^Inltiitn    I:,-,    in     (tii>    t;ht     that    eaeb 

.^:.i    ..M       tle.,MU:b    Ml    In.    oxx  n    d.xeiop-  New  Yo«  City. 

Ill- 1  mu:ill\    :  III     ^Muu    '•lace^.      A  A:   tIu-  .lanuary  meetiiiu  "l   the  .Tenny 

■\       .ix    u:!'.   \\S\A  ,1  ,  !i'!,l  \\  ijt  11  ::.»;:■  llu::Tir     Ahimiia-    A><»i*iaii"n.    hebl    in 

»   .'  .   ^v.!'  Ni  w    Y- rk  ii:y.  .]auuar>-  ii*.  I*r"f.  Karl 

'.  .      .   '»     •   .\   ;i:\     •;  ■   :J..    '.':.»     '•ixjUi!.**     ■  :  K;**.- ^    CJ.Xf    ;i:;    addn"->>    ••ll     Th'^    P>.u'»r 
■  y    ;:■'."     .;   ..  .!a:     -^    ».■;>,     .;•..,:    ,:  "     '  %     .    r' .  ■  *    •*    J'l    E  :»*'-Ui"fi.       lb- 

\",\\^    .      \       ^      \.  ■     ^.  \ .  i;  >«:    ^:   ;.•  ,! :  ij"'::  r.i":;  'hx.-  irt-:;«si"*  ••f  l-'Vi- 

•^  .      '^  .*.:•.  •  .  '■"^     '..*>"      t'   trv    riv>-.   32".' i   •■!    i*" 
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we  come  in  contact  that  will  provide  the 
atmosphere  in  which  their  best  gifts  and 
<iualities  can  develop;  only  guarding 
against  the  suppression  of  any  individ- 
uality by  causing  it  to  become  the  echo 
of  a  much  loved  and  loving  personality. 


His  suggestions  apply  most  forcibly  to 
those  who  have  to  do  with  children  at 
their  most  impressionable  age,  and  such 
a  talk*  in  these  days  of  tnaterialism  is  a 
help  to  those  who  are  trying  to  see  the 
ideal  in  the  actual.  H.  C.  M. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


The  Department  of  Education  has 
been  given  the  place  of  honor  at  the 
WorkFs  Fair,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  universal  expositions  a 
separate  building  is  provided  for  educa- 
tional exhibits. 

No  effort  or  expense  has  been  spared 
to  secure  a  comprehensive  educational 
ilisplay  which  will  show  not  only  the 
pn>sent  status  of  education  but  its  his- 
torical development.  To  this  end  the 
<  ntirc  field  of  education  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided  into  definite 
Ajroups.  The  exhibits  in  the  first  groups 
«ieal  with  elementary  education,  both 
public  and  parochial,  from  the  kinder- 
;rarten  on  through  the  elementary  grades 
to  the  continuation  schools,  including 
<*vening  schools,  vacation  schools  and 
>chools  for  s])ecial  training.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  representation  of  secondary 
education  in  Group  2,  as  shown  in  high 
>chools  and  academies,  also  manual 
training  high  schools  and  commercial 
high  schools.  Then  (iroup  3,  where 
higher  education  inclu<les  colleges,  uni- 
versities, scientific,  technical  and  engi- 
ntK»ring  schools,  and  also  professional 
schools  and  libraries  and  museums. 

The  object  of  the  educational  exhibit 
is  twofold;  first,  to  s(?cure  a  comparative 
I'xhibit  from  all  countries  of  the  world 
noted  for  educational  effort;  second,  to 
present  a  thoroughly  systematic  exhibit 
of  all  phases  of  education  in  the  Fnited 
States. 

By  the  liberal  rules  of  the  Exposition 
management,  each  state  can  follow  prac- 
tically its  own  plan  of  display,  and  it  is 
believed  that  this  free  and  unhampered 
manner  will  produce  the  best  results. 

To  illustrate  the  training  of  a  child  in 
school,  most  states  will  give  displays 
5%howing  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  the 
elementary  grade  by  the  exhibit  of  ex- 


amination papers,  and  then  carrj*  the 
work  of  the  same  pupils  through  to  the 
eighth  grade.  This  will  demonstrate  the 
various  stages  of  growth  of  the  child's 
mind,  and  at  the  same  time  show  the 
efficiency  of  the  method  of  instruction. 
In  these  exhibits  it  is  even  possible  to 
show  the  training  of  the  child's  imagina- 
tion and  the  development  of  its  powers 
of  observation.  For  instance,  some 
states  have  arranged  to  give  elaborate 
exhibits  of  drawings  made  by  the  same 
pupils  all  the  way  from  the  elementary 
to  the  eighth  grade.  These  drawings 
were  not  made  with  a  view  of  training 
the  diildren  to  become  artists,  but  with 
the  sole  and  only  purpose  of  bringing 
into  play  their  imagination  and  powers 
of  observation. 

DeLancey  M.  Ellis  of  Kochester,  N.  Y., 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  New  York  state 
exhibits  for  education  and  social  econ- 
omy, promises  to  make  a  comprehensive 
display.  New  York  city  will  have  a 
strictly  city  exhibit. 

Other  city  exhibits,  as  such,  will  be 
made  by  Ohicago  and  St.  Louis.  Prof. 
C,  W.  Woodward  of  the  latter  city  will 
have  a  model  manual  training  school  in 
operation,  and  Professor  Soldan,  super- 
intendent of  public  schools,  will  have  a 
model  kindergarten. 

Missouri  will  display  photographs  of 
every  schoolhouse  in  the  state,  with 
teachers  and  pupils  groui)ed  in  front. 
The  Missouri  World's  F^air  Commission 
will  show  a  model  schoolhouse  to  cost 
$1,200.  and  school  boards  will  be  sur- 
prised to  see  what  can  be  done  with  that 
amount  of  money.  The  exhibit  struc- 
ture will  represent  a  one-room  house 
which  will  cost  $800  or  $900,  with  fur- 
nishings to  cost  the  remainder.  It  will 
have  modern  systems  oi  heating,  light- 
ing   and    ventilation.     In    this   house   a 
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Missouri    rural    school    exhibit    will    be 
given. 

Alameda  county,  Cal.,  will  make  a 
county  school  exhibit  that  will  equal  the 
exhibits  of  some  states.  A  striking  fea- 
ture of  this  exhibit  will  be  a  papier 
mache  relief  map  of  the  county,  14  by  20 
feet,  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools.  All  hills  and  valleys,  streams, 
and  all  railways,  public  roads,  school- 
houses,  public  buildings,  and  each  town- 
ship, city  and  village  will  be  shown.  The 
map  will  be  carefully  compared  by  the 
county  civil  engineer,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  fair  it  will  be  returned  to  Oakland, 
the  county  seat  where  it  will  be  installed 
in  the  office  of  the  county  surveyor  and 
kept  as  the  official  map  of  the  county. 
Prof.  F.  O.  Crawford,  superintendent  of 
the  county  schools,  will  have  charge  of 
the  work. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  preparing  a  novel 
exhibit.  The  oral  work  of  the  public 
schools  is  being  transfixed  to  the  phono- 
graphic cylinders  of  the  Edison  machine 
by  the  McGreal  brothers,  and  classes  are 
being  detailed  from  the  various  schools 
for  that  purpose  daily.  The  work  is  in 
three  divisions,  declamations  and  read- 
ing by  individual  members  of  the  classes, 
and  singing  in  chorus.  Two  classes 
from  each  of  tiic  schools  of  the  city,  from 
the  kindei^garlwi,  through  the  grades  to 
and  including  the  eighth,  will  be  repre- 
sented in  this  work.  The  reading  and 
recitation  of  pupils  studying  German 
will  also  be  transfixed  to  the  cylinders 
for  use  at  the  exposition,  and  there  will 
be  work  also  by  the  school  for  the  deaf, 
and  selections  sung  by  South  Side  high 
school  girls'  glee  club.  The  records  of 
the  schools  are  being  made  under  the 
supervision  of  IT.  N.  Emmons,  an  expert 
from  the  Edison  laboratory  in  Orange, 
N.  J.,  who  has  been  sent  to  Milwaukee 
for  that  purpose. 

One  of  the  great  innovations  in  the 
exhibit  of  the  Exposition  has  been  the 
endeavor  to  make  it  an  exhibit  of  proc- 
esses. So  far  as  possible  this  has  been 
introduced  into  the  o<hicntional  depart- 
ment. Laboratories  in  operation,  do- 
mestic science  and  manual  training 
schools  where  pupils  are  at  work,  and  the 


actual  instruction  of  the  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind  will  be  special  features.  A 
lecture  hall  with  a  seating  capacity  for 
250  people  will  be  fitted  out  for  stereop- 
ticon  and  lantern  lectures,  in  which  spe- 
cial lectures  and  talks  will  be  given  by 
educational  experts  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 


SOME  FEATURES  OF  THE  EX- 
POSITION. 

A  Model  City,  showing  ideal  public 
buildings  and  utilities.  Models  embrac- 
ing the  leading  thoroughfares  of  the 
world. 

A  Gold  Mine,  underground  tunnels, 
with  adits,  slopes,  hangings  and  shafts, 
stamp  mills,  amalgamators,  jigs,  slime 
tables,  etc. 

Olympic  Games,  revised  and  given 
elaborate  production.  Athletes  from  all 
over  the  world  are  to  compete. 

Kobert  Burns's  Cottage  at  Ayrshire, 
reproduced  by  the  Burns  Cottage  Asso- 
ciation. 

General  Grant's  Cabin,  moved  from 
Old  Orchard  and  rebuilt  from  original 
material,  near  Art  palace. 

Garden  of  Versailles,  reproduced  by 
France,  together  with  the  Grand  Trianon 
and  other  buildings. 

Washington's  Headquarters  at  Morris- 
town  during  Revolutionary  War,  repro- 
duced by  New  Jersey  as  the  state  build- 
ing. 

Kensington  Palace  banqueting  hall, 
reproduced  by  Great  Britain  and  used  as 
the  British  pavilion. 

Castle  of  Charlottenburg,  reproduced 
by  Germany  and  used  as  the  German 
pavilion. 

The  Cabildo,  where  formal  transfer  of 
the  Louisiana  territory  occurred,  repro- 
duced by  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

Kose  Garden,  six  acres  in  extent; 
.50,000  rose  trees  in  blossom.  Largest 
rose  garden  in  the  world. 

Fnitod  States  map,  covering  six  acres, 
with  (Mndor  walks  for  boundary  line  be- 
twcpn  states;  the  map  made  of  growing 
crops;  of  the  state  shown. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 


Announcements  regarding  the  Colum- 
bia University  Summer  Session  are  now 
ready  for  distribution.  The  teaching 
staff  has  been  increased  from  forty-four 
to  sixty-three  and  new  courses  will  be 
offered  in  anthropology,  chemistry,  edu- 
cation, geology,  German,  manual  train- 
ing, physiology,  physics,  and  physical 
education.  In  the  department  of  English 
four  new  courses  will  be  given,  and  in 
that  of  romance  languages,  six.  Domes- 
tic science,  geography,  and  mechanical 
drawing  will  be  introduced  and  repre- 
sented by  a  total  of  nine  courses.  The 
session  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  now  supports  two 
kindergartens  in  the  public  schools,  one 
at  the  North  street  school  and  one  at  the 
Hill  street.  They  have  been  opened  as 
an  experiment  since  the  beginning  of 
the  school  term.  The  number  enrolled 
at  North  street  is  forty,  and  at  Hill  street 
thirty-six.  The  attendance  has  been 
much  interfered  with  this  winter  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  cold,  and  an  epi- 
demic of  measles.  The  work,  however, 
is  progressing  nicely  and  the  kindergar- 
tens are  an  undoubted  success.  The 
teachers  are  Miss  Blair  and  Miss  Alice 
Stewart,  and  their  assistants  are  Miss 
Oplinger  and  Miss  Clause. 

Kindergartners  who  met  Miss  Amy 
Walmsley  of  Bedford,  England,  during 
her  American  tour  last  year  will  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  the  students  of 
the  Bedford  Kindergarten  College  have 
given  two  performances  of  a  charming 
and  highly  artistic  Japanese  operetta. 
The  Jetrrl  Maiden,  in  aid  of  the  build- 
ing fund  of  their  institution.  We  do 
not  know  the  amount  raised,  but  hope 
that  it  was  a  handsome  one. 

The  members  of  the  Presque  Isle 
(Me.)  Kindergarten  Association  are 
making  arrangements  to  hold  a  business 
or  merchants^  carnival  at  an  early  date. 
Mrs.  Mary  Francos  Stetson  has  been  en- 
gaged to  take  charge  of  the  drill  act.  It 
is  anticipated  that  quite  a  large  fund 
will  be  raised  for  the  furtherance  of  the 


work,  which  is  so  beneficial  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Union  has  been 
having  a  musical  feast;  and  in  conse- 
quence has  welcomed  to  its  ranks  many 
new  members.  Recitals  have  been  given 
by  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  who  described 
in  glowing  terms  the  artistic  beauty  of 
Wagnerian  drama,  and  gave  much  pleas- 
ure by  his  rendition  of  the  prominent 
musical  themes.  The  wonderful  legends 
that  lie  behind  the  great  Trilogy  of  the 
Nibelung's  King  were  told  most  beauti- 
fully and  poetically,  till  the  listeners  felt 
the  thrall  of  the  mysterious  destiny 
which  followed  the  theft  of  the  gold,  and 
the  forging  of  the  miraculous  sword.  All 
America  has  been  aroused  by  the  ac- 
counts of  the  production  of  Parsifal,  and 
those  who  heard  only  the  lecture  recital 
feel  most  deeply  what  was  missed  in  not 
being  in  New  York  to  witness  the  entire 
drama.  Two  afternoons  were  given  to 
its  study,  and  the  time  was  only  too  short 
for  the  glorious  music,  with  snatches  of 
which  Mr.  Damrosch  constantly  illus- 
trated the  recital.  On  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  an  interested  audience  listened 
to  an  address  by  Dr.  Robert  Ellis  Thomp- 
son, president  of  the  Central  High 
School,  on  The  Beliefs  of  Our  Fore- 
fathers. 

V.  B.  J.,  Cor.  Sec'y, 

The  Mothers'  Union  of  Shreveport, 
La.,  of  which  Mrs.  Clarence  Harris  is 
the  president,  provided  for  its  friends  a 
course  of  lectures  by  Mrs.  Jeannette 
Gregory  West  of  West-Marienthal  In- 
stitute, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  8  and  9. 
The  subjects.  Discipline,  Play,  The  Re- 
lation of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Home, 
Community,  and  State,  were  presented 
in  a  comprehensive  manner  which  re- 
veale<l  the  application  of  the  Frobelian 
principles  to  the  parents*  world.  The 
Mothers'  Union  hopes  to  be  instrumental 
in  disseminating  a  true  knowledge  of 
those  essential  principles  which  so  great- 
ly affect  the  development  of  little  chil- 
dren. 
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Ill  ji  rin  iihn-  -rut  to  tlu-  kiiuliT^nrl- 
nn>  t»t*  Nrw  Vi»rk  puhlir  srlmols  la>t 
^priiiji.  l>r.  Mfirill  \i\\\v  \\\v  follnwin^ 
jM'iHM",  ami,  ill  rninu'ctinn  with  it,  tlu* 
^uj:^i'^ii«»ii  that  tht  kiiHl«Tj;arliK-rs  nwul 
ihr  ilr'^rriptiiiii  «>!'  the  AltJiistrin  p.ay 
ti'^lixal   ill    l>ar»»iu-»«*   vuii    lUih'w's    li>nki- 

All  kintlrr^artiirr«*  whu  «l('>in'  t,»  «lt»  :-•• 
an  \«>nliallv  iiivitiMl  tn  jnin  in  planning 
i«»r  >iinpK  pla\  t"i>tival>  in  tlir  tlitft-nMit 
park^  ol"  thi-  i-it\  ^n  KniohrlV  iMrtlnIav. 
April  *_M.  •■r  an-'tlur  pU-a^ant  ilav.  I 
>ui:^t^:  thai  tlu  >»\»Tal  kin'.Krirartm*r> 
ii.  :!;«  isimioiiari  nii::hlH>rli(><Nl  of  a  park. 
;;:rir  ^.•M«-ultati«'r.  wirh  tin  ir  n--pn-tiv< 
pr::..ipal>.  uut-:  t  a»'!i  •■tlu-r  t"  niaki  ap- 
;■:■•  v:'.;i'.r  ;iyra:;i;v::irnr^.  Mi-rninu  ki::- 
*i^  v>:.i-"'«  «■•-  ^i^^uUl  !:.'i.i  tli.  t\^'ivai  .hir- 
::  i:  rlu  rvuiilar*  kiiuu  ri:ar:i  i:  ni-'rniiitr 
V  i::---  l'».'»'»- 1  l.*i«'  ;•■:•.:  :i !•«:•:; -■!:  k*'..- 
xi^-ii.T'*  :-^  ii:-:-  1:  •:::  Vtiriil.ir  ;•:*'.  r- 
:-      ■;   ;:•-       :     v.     x  .     :■      -   .      T-:  :  > 


A 


\ 
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tilt*  niulst  of  any  civilized  cuiiiniuiiity. 
Sht*  nt'xt  to«ik  up  the  wisdom  of  preven- 
tion, rathrr  than  reform  or  puuislimeiit, 
an<l  sIiowimI  the  kiiider^farteii  as  a  broad 
intiueiM*e  reaching  downward  in  the 
rn'rhr  to  tht»  <'an*  of  the  .vouiiir,  inllu- 
rneinjr  the  h«»me  throujo^h  the  mothers' 
rlasM's  and  p'ttin^  at  the  older  children 
rhniii^h  the  play^^rounds.  Miss  Hlow 
«-p<»ki-  sir«»njrly  in  fav«»r  of  the  trrt-at  work 
U'ln^  «li»ne  by  the  mission  kindergarten? 
ami  •iaid  '•lie  lnii>e<l  s(M*ietie<  of  tliis  kin«l 
wiiulil  l«»n;:  e«»ntiniie. 

Mr^.  Mary  l»iM.nii*r  I^aiyre  *»(  tin-  («t- 
fruilf  Iliiii^'.  Chirapi.  plans  T"  take  a 
party  al»r«iail  thi-i  summer.  Thf  itiner- 
ary iiii-luih'-  I-i»ntli»n.  Stratfiird-«in-Avon. 
;ii;ii  -M.nif  oilu-r  Knirli^h  tnwn-i.  Paris, 
•:.'  Kliin^.  KpnIhT-  «iiuntry.  and  the 
;'rir:'-::ai  i*i:it--  nf  Italy  and  tirin.*<-»\  Thr 
••  ;ir  :-  ii.  aUian.-i-  with  the  lUin-an  *>i 
\':  i\'r^ivv  Travil.  and  thus  has  advan- 
';!!:•-  ■■:  l»^-tnr»s  by  -|i«'*Mali**i'*  in  art. 
:  .'.:-:.  :::-:   ry.  .  t.-..  as  t-alleil  for  bv  tin- 


:.::  »^-|H»-:all> 
■'"•r.tr^,  a  lid 
■  '•    .•  -pat.i 


visittil.     Thi- 
artra«'Tivi-  t«»ur 

kh««    Wiiubl    l:i'   a 

'•-■.    .-'Mil   I'ltifii'Tit 


A-  ■  :.  .  I  i::»r»  :..»•  ..f  rhe  Na- 
.^-•^^  :  M.-h.r-  will  U-  luM 
-  .  «:.:::«-.  ZT'-m  May  11  t«^  14. 
•  '  ■•*:..r^  rvill  W-  h»lil  in  tlir* 
'  ■-.     • "  ■-   ^.ii:    W.  ii-an'^  t 'lub,  tIh- 

■   •.-:-^^  JT  ^/?;-:"-'''-  "^'"-     '^" 

•  -:  '  ~  i:?-.-:*    "v;!!  i-*-  i::v.-r.  by  >]>*- 

^'\^^ZL  y-a:%  ■  r  rhi-UirhT 
■  ••■■    *      '.>;.r   -T^-i-ia'.    -^'-rk.     If-- 

'*      '  ■  ■     .•       [h'r-.rr, 

■  ■  ■     •      ;.'-.  -r-.   '.     t'.,r 
•'•■    ■        }f    •■     •■-■     }fi<' 

■.:••-•:    :*     •/.»=    rr'irrani. 

-^     -      '/"^  <  'V:-.  M^.  FrMbrii- 

•■    '   •  ■■  ":^  a-^iirer.     Mrs. 

•  •        -.  -v..--  -^-   -.  p.  r.:  .^.r- 


.   "  ..    .v.is  ^'v-ri 

>      <r:.:v     Hill 
•'    "<:::  :■— c-;— '^ti 
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Nettie  J..  Beal  of  Syracuse  give  a  talk 
on  Art  an  a  Means  of  Development  for 
Children,  March  5.  The  kindergarten 
<-lub  will  assist  the  mothers  financially, 
thus  having  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
clubs.  Mrs.  Tefft,  president  of  the  club, 
presented  the  matter  of  inviting  the  New 
York  State  Assembly  of  Mothers  to  meet 
in  Sandy  Hill  in  October.  The  matter 
was  discussed,  and  the  club  voted  unani- 
mously to  invite  the  assembly.  Dr. 
George  Brown  of  Oleus  Falls  gave  an 
♦'xcellont  talk  on  The  Care  of  Children  s 
Teeth,  the  omitting  of  technical  terms 
making  the  talk  most  interesting  and 
lielpful.  The  meeting  then  adjourned 
for  the  social  half  hour.  The  cake  sale 
was  well  patronized. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  lectures  in 
the  kindergarten  course  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  was  given  in  the  high  school  au- 
ditorium, January  28.  The  speaker  was 
Dr.  F.  A.  C.  Perrine  of  the  Stanley  Elec- 
tric Company,  whose  subject  was  Elec- 
tricitii  from  the  Waterfall.  The  lecture 
was  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of 
stereopticon  views. 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Kindergar- 
ten Club,  of  which  Miss  Susan  Pollock 
is  president,  held  a  temperance  reunion, 
celebrating  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  free  kindergarten  of  l^altimore,  Md., 
taught  from  its  beginning  in  1883  to 
1895,  twelve  years,  by  ^Irs.  Sarah  L. 
Welsh.  There  were  alwut  fifty  guests 
present,  and  letters  from  several  states 
were  received  and  read.  Mrs.  Welsh  was 
pleasantly  surprised  by  the  presentation 
of  a  purse  of  $10  from  her  friends.  A 
short  address  was  given  by  ^frs.  (^linton 
Smith,     ])resident     of     tiie     Washington 

w.  r.  T.  r. 

A  kintlergarten  and  private  school  was 
opened  in  February  at  7  Greene  street, 
Livermore  Falls,  Me.,  by  Mrs.  G.  S.  T^e. 

A  lecture  recital  by  Edward  Baxter 
Perry  was  given  at  Macon,  Ga.,  February 
1,   for  the  benefit  of  free  kindergartens. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Winni- 
peg (Man.)  Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion the  reports  were  full  of  expressions 
of  gratitude  for  the  new  building  which 
lias  been  erected  the  past  year  and  is 
fully  paid  for.  The  kindergarten,  in 
charge  of  Miss  Copus,  has  sixty-two  chil- 
dren, with  many  waiting  until  the  severe 
weather  is  over. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Mothers' 
Club    of    the    Lincoln    kindergarten    at 


Dubuque,  la..  City  Superintendent  F.  T. 
Oldt  addressed  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren, speaking  in  the  cause  of  education. 
This  club  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  growing  of  any  in  the  city,  and  the 
work  accomplished  by  it  has  been  and  is 
of  great  benefit  to  both  parents  and 
teachers.  Miss  Elsie  Ibach  is  director 
<^f  the  kindergarten  an<l  is  assisted  by 
Miss  Winifred  Oldt.  The  officers  of  the 
club  are:  President,  Mrs.  J^angworthy; 
vice-president,  Mrs.  M.  Ulber;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Kintzinger;  secretary,  Mrs.  Howie. 

A  kindergarten  is  to  be  established  in 
th(»  Aiken  Street,  Home,  Moline,  111.  Of 
the  thirty-eight  children  in  the  home 
only  twelve  are  old  enough  to  attend  pub- 
lic school. 

Thirty-four  children  were  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  Royce  kindergarten, 
Ashland,  Wis.,  February  1.  The  new 
kindergarten  is  located  in  one  of  the 
rooms  ill  the  new  addition  to  the  school. 
The  classes  are  in  charge  of  Misses  Shee- 
han.  Smith,  and  Ivemmerhart. 

Mrs.  F.  K.  Keyser,  who  has  a  kinder- 
garten at  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  is  assistwl  in 
her  work  by  Miss  Weltus  of  Key  West 
and  Miss  Williams  of  Eustis. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  kindergarten 
section  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers' 
Association,  the  secretary.  Miss  Mc- 
Crickett  of  Bay  City,  presided.  The 
first  paper  wa.s  read  by  Miss  Stoddard  of 
Detroit,  <m  The  Educational  Value  of 
Music.  The  other  speakers  on  the  pro- 
gram being  absent,  the  proceedings  were 
somewhat  informal  and  perhaps  the  more 
enjoyable.  At  the  recpiest  of  the  chair- 
man. Dr.  Hoyt  gave  an  account  of  his 
visit  to  the  "Froebel  land,"  describing 
the  old  home,  scenes  of  work,  and  the 
grave  of  the  found(*r  of  the  kindergarten. 
Miss  Knapp  of  Detroit  followed,  supple- 
menting Miss  Stoddard's  paper  with 
some  brief  and  practical  suggestions  on 
the  use  of  music  with  very  little  children. 
Miss  Gowlman  of  Saginaw  gave  a  few 
words  on  sense-training,  urging  more 
simplicity  in  the  kindergart^^n.  Miss 
Wise  of  Ypsilanti  spoke  a  word  of  greet- 
ing, and,  by  request,  Mrs.  Treat  told  an 
"after  Christmas"  story.  Then  followed 
the  election  of  officers,  resulting  as  fol- 
lows: Chairman,  Dr.  C.  O.  Hoyt,  Michi- 
L^an  State  Normal  College;  secretary. 
Miss  S.  B.  Goodman,  Saginaw. 

Worcester  kindergartners  have  shown 
themselves  very  friendly  to   the  editors 
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iivailability  and  perniaiieiicc  than  the 
back  numbers  of  evcr-so-popular  a  i>eri- 
odical  can  hope  to  afford.  For  this 
scheme  The  Ship  of  State  is  an  excep- 
tionally good  voucher,  since  it  brings  to- 
gether concise  yet  extremely  interesting 
papers  written  by  great  authorities  with 
the  special  intent  of  informing  Young 
America  concerning  such  governmental 
matters  as  naturally  interest  him  and  are 
important  for  him  to  know.  Just  at  this 
time  the  closing  paragraph  of  President 
Roosevelt's  chapter  (written  in  1900,  be- 
fore he  was  nominated  for  vice-presi- 
dent) can  but  cause  a  sympathetic  throb 
in  the  heart  of  every  citizen.  "Alto- 
gether, there  are  few  harder  tasks  than 
that  of  filling  well  and  ably  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
labor  is  immense,  tbe  ceaseb^ss  worry  and 
barassing  anxiety  are  beyond  description. 
But  if  the  man  at  the  close  of  his  term  is 
able  to  feel  that  he  has  done  his  duty 
well,  that  be  has  solved  after  tbe  best 
fashion  of  which  they  were  capable  tbe 
great  problems  witb  wbich  he  was  con- 
fronted, and  has  kept  clean  and  in  good 
runniiig  order  the  governmental  machin- 
ery of  tbe  mighty  republic,  be  has  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  tbat  he  has  per- 
formed one  of  the  great  world  tasks,  and 
that  the  mere  performance  is  in  itself  the 
greatest  of  all  ])ossible  rewards.** 

Ml  sic-EnrcATiox.  Ax  Oi^tlink.  SiH'ond 
Book.  By  Calvin  Bra  i  nerd  Cm]y. 
Clayton  F.  Snmmy  Co.,  Ohii^ago. 

Si)ecifically,  the  material  in  tbis  book 
is  to  illustrate  the  principle  and  processes 
of  "music-education''  as  sketched  in  tbe 
first  book  of  the  series.  Tt  com])rises: 
T.  Examples  of  original  musical  and 
p<x'tical  work  by  children  from  ihn^  to 
eleven  years  old  and  bv  a  few  (from  tbe 
^'-acation  schools)  a  little  older.  TT. 
Poetic  motives  for  oln'ldren  to  set  to 
music,  tbe  broken  bits  of  verse  being 
partlv  ^'oinposed  by  students,  nartlv  from 
w(dl-kiK>wn  autbors.  TTT.  Songs  with 
words,  intended  (n)  to  dev(Oo])  song  and 
]n(0(»dic  (•once])tion  for  its  own  sake  and 
as  tbe  expression  of  cbild  life;  (h)  t.> 
dev<*lop  not  otdy  vocal  but  manual  (nian- 
istic)  expression  of  musical  conce]>tions: 
(r)  to  serve  as  a  means  for  tbe  develo])- 
mont  of  tbe  scientific  understand int'  of 
tbe  primary-  elements  of  music.  TV. 
Songs  without  words.  For  these,  chil- 
dren are  expected  to  furnish  original 
poetic  settings.  V.  Melo«lies  for  writ- 
ing.    These  are  first  to  be  learned  aurallv 


(the  teacher  striving  not  to  give  the 
rhythm  when  singing  or  playing  them) ; 
then  noted  on  the  staff  in  the  treble  clef; 
then  to  have  their  rhythm  determined 
and  their  rhythmic  signs  written;  then 
they  must  be  fingereti,  first  away  Irom 
the  piano  and  then  on  it;  and  finally  they 
nmst  be  written  on  the  bass  clef.  VI. 
Reading  at  sight.  Here  steps  are  shown 
by  which  pupils  should  learn  sight-read- 
ing of  music.  VII.  Technical  studies. 
VIII.  Bibliography.  In  considering  all 
of  these  divisions,  the  author's  warning 
that  the  material  is  merely  illustrative 
and  in  no  wise  exhaustive,  must  l)e  borne 
ill  mind.  ^fusic'Education,  in  its  first 
and  second  book.s,  furnishes  earnest 
teachers  of  music  with  much  food  for 
thought.  The  third  volume,  now  in  prep- 
aration, is  to  be  entitled  Ilome  Studies. 

Nkw  First  Mi'sic  Reader.  By  James 
M.  McLaughlin,  George  A.  Veazie,  and 
W.  W.  Gilchrist.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.    $0..*50. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  is  director  of  music 
in  tbe  Boston  public  schools,  Mr.  Veazie 
supervisor  of  music  in  the  public  school? 
of  Ghelsea,  and  Mr.  Gilchrist  of  Phila- 
delpbia  is  well  known  as  a  writer  of 
charnnng  music  for  children.  The  ex- 
cellence of  tbe  ])rojected  series  is  thus  to 
a  great  extent  vouched  for.  In  tbis  first 
volume,  melodious  exercises  for  sight 
singing  are  followed  by  simple  melodious 
songs  introducing  different  kinds  of  time 
and  nine  keys.  The  exercises  have  be<'n 
written  by  exi)erts  of  wide  experience  in 
teaching  school  music.  The  songs  are 
unusually  good  both  in  words  and  me- 
]o(lic  setting.  Some  of  the  best  modern 
cbild-verse  has  bren  made  use  of.  ami 
tbere  is  a  ideasing  dearth  of  the  awk- 
ward translations  of  German  verse  that 
many  music  readers  contain.  The  book 
is  em])batically  a  first  reader,  but  fur- 
nisbes  proirressive  exercises  and  songs  for 
two  yi^ar'^'  <tudy. 

First   T>o(H<   i\   Hygiene.     A  Primer  of 

PhysioloK^y.     By    William    O.    Krobn. 

W.  O.  Krobn  &  Co.,  Cliicago,  111. 

Simple*  facts  about  the  stinicture  and 

functions  of  the  body  are  here  put  into 

form    suitable*  for    study    by    pupils    in 

higber  primary  grades.     The  instruction 

is  given  in  a  vory  direct  manner  and  few 

complex    sentences    are    usetl.     Lessons. 

poems  and  pictures,  related  eiich  to  the 

otber.  occur  in  turn  throughout  the  book. 

which  closes  with  a  chapter  on  first  ai«f 

1o  tbe  injured. 
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How  TO  Do  It  Serjks.     ill.  Chip  (^arv- 
inj?.     IV.  Bead  Work.  By  T.  Veriiette 
!M(»rse.     Art    Craft    Supply    Co.,   Chi- 
cago, III.     $0.25  each..- 
Intendetl    for    self-instruction    in    the 
decorative  arts,  these  small  manuals  j^ive 
plain   directions   and    excellent   working 
designs.     The  earlier  books  of  the  series 
treat  of  basket  making  and  pyrography. 

Wanokrfolk  IX  WoxDERLAXD.     By  Edith 

Ouerrier.     Drawings  by  Edith  Brown. 

Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.     $1.20 

net. 

Six  animal  fable  stories  with-  forty- 
two  drawings  are  here  presented.  Each 
story  is  headed  by  a  motto  which  gives 
a  clue  to  its  moral.  The  book  is  uniform 
in  size  and  type  with  the  Arabella  and 
Amminfa  st<n-ies,  and  published  by  the 
same  firm. 

BoiJT.ML    DiviK.     By    Abbie    N.    Smith. 

Educational    Publishing  Co.,  Chicago, 

111.     Cloth,  $0.fiO. 

This  new  edition  of  Miss  Smith's  sym- 
pathetic story  of  Dixie,  the  bright  little 
fox  terrier,  is  issued  in  n  stnpiger  and 
more  attractive  binding  than  the  j)revi- 
ous  editions  and  at  a  lower  nrice. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Oiw  AND  Company.  Boston'.  The  Louis- 
iana Purchase.  By  Rijdey  Hitchcock. 
$1.25. 

TiiK  John  r^inRni  Compaw,  Cixcrx- 
x\Ti.  In.  School  and  Out.  Bv  Frances 
Emerson.  In  Time  an<l  Tune.  By 
Penelope  Poe. 

H.  KoHLK,  Eisenach,  Okrhaxy.  Enibers 
letztes  Lebensjahr.  By  El  eon  ore 
Tleerwnrt.     1   mark. 


Kcport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion.    Vol  I.     1902. 

E.  L.  Kellock}  and  Co.,  New  York. 
Practical  and  Artistic  Basketry.  By 
Laura  Rollins  Tinsley.  $1.00.  Black- 
board Designs.  Drawn  by  Margaret 
Webb.     $0.50. 

IIlXDS   AND   NOBLK,   XeW   YoRK.      A     Xcw 

School  Management.    By  Levi  Seeley, 
Ph.D.     $1.25.    • 

Mahkl  Sibyl  Rocers,  Rochester.  IIoix} 
of  the  Nation  (March  Two  Step).  By 
Mabel  Sibyl  Rogers. 

(JiXN  AND  Company,  Bostox.  Elemen- 
tarv  Guide  to  Literary  Criticism.  By 
E.  V.  X.  Painter.     $0.95. 

CiKORCK  W.  Jacobs  axo  (V).,  Philadel- 
phia. One  Thousand  Poems  for  Chil- 
dren.   Edited  by  Roger  Ingpen.    $1.25. 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS  FROM  RE- 
CENT PERIODICALS. 

FXSOINDNESS    OF    THE    ClLTURE    Ep(K:II8 

Theory  of  Education.  By  Erederick 
E.  Bolton.  Eads  or  Xot  E\i>s?  By 
Eva  March  Tappan.  Journal  of  Peda- 
gogy.    De(»einber,  1J)0:5. 

Cicero  ix  Maixe.  By  Martha  Baker 
Dunn.  What  Cihi-drex  Waxt  to 
Kxow.  (The  Crmtributors'  Club.) 
The  Atlantic  Monthly.  Eebruary, 
1904. 

AiM>LES(  EXCE.  l>y  Prof.  J.  A.  Thomson, 
M.A.  Plea  for  the  FxsTrDiED  Child. 
By  R.  C^iry  Gils(»n,  M.\.  The  Paid- 
ologist.     Xovember,  190.1. 

A  Plea  for  the  Ixcoxspicrors  Child. 
By  Erances  Crane  Lillie.  The  Ele- 
mentary School  Teacher.  Eebruary, 
1904. 


In  t\w  republic  each  citizen  must  h*arn  how  to  put  himself  in 
the  place  of  his  neighbor,  that  hv  may  justly  judge  and  wisely  serve. 
In  \h()  little  commonwealth  of  the  kin<ler«xarteii  the  ehiblren  h^ani 
to  measure  themscdves  with  their  |KH»rs,  to  lend  a  hand  ti»  the  play- 
fellow who  is  weak  or  ignorant  or  hurt;  ami  in  this  miniature 
republic  they  are  nvoivinir  their  first  instruction  in  citizenship. 

— Sfimh  /i.  .lruo(d. 
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availability  and  perm  a  nonce  tlian  the 
back  numbers  of  ever-so-popular  a  peri- 
odical can  hope  to  afford.  For  this 
rjcheme  The  iSkip  of  State  is  an  excep- 
tionally good  voucher,  since  it  brings  to- 
gether concise  yet  extremely  interesting 
papers  written  by  great  authorities  with 
the  special  intent  of  informing  Young 
America  concerning  such  governmental 
matters  as  naturally  interest  him  and  are 
important  for  him  to  know.  Just  at  this 
time  the  closing  paragraph  of  President 
KooM^velt's  chapter  (written  in  1000,  l>e- 
fore  he  was  nominated  for  vice-presi- 
dent) can  but  cause  a  sympathetic  throb 
in  the  heart  of  every  citizen.  "Alto- 
gether, there  are  few  harder  tasks  than 
that  of  filling  well  and  ably  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  Stat(*s.  The 
labor  is  immense,  the  ceaseless  worry  and 
harassing  anxiety  are  beyond  description. 
But  if  the  man  at  the  close  of  his  term  is 
able  to  feel  that  he  has  done  his  duty 
well,  that  !i<*  has  solved  after  the  best 
fashion  of  which  they  were  ca])able  the 
great  problems  with  which  he  was  con- 
fronted, and  has  kept  clean  and  in  good 
running  order  the  governmental  machin- 
vry  of  the  mighty  republic,  he  has  the 
satisfaction  of  fooling  that  ho  has  per- 
formed one  of  the  groat  world  tasks,  and 
that  the  more  performance  is  in  itself  the 
groa t(»st  of  all  possible  rowar<ls.'' 

^risio-KDrcATioN'.  Ax  OrTMXK.  Sc<Y)nd 
Book.  By  Calvin  Brainord  Cady. 
Clayton  F.  Sum  my  Co.,  Chicago. 

Sj)ocifically,  the  material  in  this  book 
is  to  illustrate?  the  ])rin<*ii)le  and  processes 
of  "music-education''  as  sket<-hod  in  th<' 
first  book  of  the  series.  It  comj>risos: 
L  Fxamples  of  original  musical  and 
poetical  work  by  children  from  throe  to 
eleven  years  old  and  bv  a  few  (from  the 
\Tication  schools)  a  little  older.  TT. 
Poetic  motives  for  children  to  sot  to 
music,  file  broken  bits  of  verso  being 
partlv  composed  by  students,  nartlv  from 
woll-knr)\Yn  authors.  TTT.  Songs  with 
words,  inten<lod  (d)  to  develop  song  and 
nuOodic  conception  for  its  own  sake  and 
as  the  expression  of  child  life;  (h)  \n 
develop  not  only  vocal  but  manual  foian- 
istic)  ox])rossion  of  musical  conceptions; 
(r)  to  s(>rvo  as  a  means  for  the  develo])- 
mont  <»f  the  scientific  understandint'  of 
the  primarv  elements  of  music.  TV. 
Songs  without  words.  For  those,  chil- 
dren are  expected  to  furnish  original 
poetic  s(^t tings.  V.  Melodies  for  writ- 
ing.    Tho«io  are  first  to  bo  learned  aurally 


(the    teacher   striving    not    to    give   the 
rhythm  when  singing  or  playing  them) ; 
then  noted  on  the  staff  in  the  treble  clef; 
then   to  have   their   rhytlim   determined 
and  their  rhythmic  signs  written;  then 
they  must  be  fingered,  first  away  Irom 
the  piano  and  then  on  it;  and  finally  they 
nmst  be  written  on  the  bass  clef.     VI. 
R(»ading  at  sight.     Here  steps  are  shown 
by  which  pupils  should  learn  sight-read- 
ing  of   music.     VII.  Technical    studies. 
VIII.  Bibliograph;v.     In  considering  all 
of  these  divisions,  the  author's  warning 
that  the  material  is  merel,v  illusiratire 
and  in  no  wise  exhaustive,  must  be  borne 
ill  mind.     Music- Education,  in   its  first 
and     second     books,     furnishes     earnest 
teachers   of  music  with  much    f(xxl   for 
thought.    The  third  volume,  now  in  prep- 
aration, is  to  be  entitled  Home  Studies. 

Nkw  First  Mi  src  Reader.  By  James 
M.  McLaughlin,  George  A.  Veazie,  and 
W.  W.  Gilchrist.  Ginn  &  Co..  Bos- 
ton.   $o.rjo. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  is  dirc^ctor  of  music 
in  the  Boston  public?  schools,  Mr.  Veazie 
supcrvisr>r  of  niusic  in  the  public  school? 
of  Chelsea,  an<l  Mr.  Gilchrist  of  Phila- 
delphia is  well  known  as  a  writer  of 
charming  music  for  children.  The  ex- 
cellence of  the  projected  series  is  thu>  tn 
a  groat  extent  vouched  for.  In  thi<  tirst 
volmne,  niel(Klious  exercises  for  siirht 
singing  are  followed  by  simple  melodious 
<ongs  introducing  differi^nt  kinds  of  time 
and  nine  keys.  The  exercises  have  bet-n 
written  by  oxi)erts  of  wide  experience  in 
teaching  school  music.  The  songs  are 
unusually  good  both  in  words  and  me- 
lodic setting.  Some  of  the  best  modeni 
child-verse  has  been  made  use  t»f,  and 
there  is  n  pleasing  dearth  of  the  awk- 
ward translations  of  German  verse  that 
many  music  readers  contain.  The  bo(»k 
is  emphaticall.v  a  frst  reader,  but  f«r- 
nislios  ])rocrrossive  exercises  and  songs  for 
two  years'  study. 

First  Book  iv  Hygiene.     A  Primer  of 

Physiology.    .By    William    O.    Krohn. 

^^^  G.  Krohn  ^-  Co.,  Cliicago,  111. 

Sim])lo  facts  about  the  structure  ami 

functions  of  the  body  are  here  ]>ut  into 

form    sui table •  for    stud.v   by    pupil<   in 

higher  ])rimary  grades.     The  instru<'tion 

is  given  in  a  very  direct  manner  and  few 

complex    sentences    are    useil.     Lesson-. 

])ooms  and  pictures,  related  each  to  the 

other,  occur  in  turn  throughout  the  book. 

which  closes  with  a  chapter  on  first  aid 

to  the  injured. 
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How  TO  Do  It  Seriks.     HI.  (^hip  Carv- 
inj?.     IV.  Bead  Work.  By  T.  Vernette 
Morse.     Art   Craft    Supply    Co.,   Chi- 
cago, 111.     $0.25  each.  • 
Intended    for    self-instruction    in    the 
decorative  arts,  these  small  manuals  j^ive 
plain   directions   and    excellent   workinj^ 
<lesigns.     The  earlier  books  of  the  serie.s 
treat  of  basket  making  and  pyrography. 

Waxderfolk  IN'  Wonderland.     By  Edith 

Gu(^rrier.     Drawings  by  Edith  Brown. 

Small  Afaynanl  &  Co.,  Boston.     $1.20 

net. 

Six  animal  fable  stories  with-  forty- 
two  drawings  are  here  presented.  Each 
<t<>ry  is  headed  by  a  motto  which  gives 
a  clu(^  to  its  moral.  The  book  is  uniform 
in  size  and  tyjK*  with  the  Arahella  and 
Arnminia  stori(»s,  and  published  by  the 
same  firm. 

BonTAiL    DiviK.     By    Abbie    X.    Smith. 

Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago, 

III.    Cloth,  $o.r»o. 

This  new  edition  of  Miss  Smith's  sym- 
pathetic story  of  Dixie,  the  bright  little 
fox  terrier,  is  issued  in  n  stronger  anfl 
more  attractive  binding  than  the  ])revi- 
ous  editions  and  at  a  lower  nrice. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

OiNN  AND  Co>[PANY.  BosTON.  Thc  Louis- 
iana Purchase.     By  Ripley  Hitchcock. 

John  C^inRrii  Co\fiv\NV,  CiNcrs- 
N\Ti.  In, School  and  Out.  Bv  Erances 
Emerson.  In  Time  and  Tune.  By 
Penelope  Poe. 

H.  KoHLE,  Eisenach,  Germany.  EnibeFs 
letztes  T^bensjahr.  By  Eleonore 
Ileerwart.     1    mark. 


$1.9.1 

TlIK 


Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion.    Vol  I.     1902. 

E.  L.  Kelixkk;  and  Co.,  New  York. 
Practical  and  Artistic  Basketry.  By 
Laura  Rollins  Tinsley.  $1.00.  Black- 
board Designs.  Drawn  by  Margaret 
Webb.    $0.50. 

Hinds  and  Noble,  New  York.  A  New 
School  Management.  By  l^»vi  Seeley, 
Ph.D.     $1.25.    • 

^Iahel  Sibyl  Ro(;krs,  Rochester.  Hope 
of  the  Nation  (^larch  Two  Step).  By 
Mabel  Sibyl  Rogers. 

(Jinn  and  Company,  Boston.  Klemen- 
tary  Guide  to  Literary  Criticism.  By 
E.  V.  N.  Painter.     $0.95. 

CiKOlKiK 
PHIA. 

dren. 


W.  Jacobs  and  (N).,  Philadel- 
One  Thousand  Poems  for  Chil- 
Edited  by  Roger  Ingpen.    $1.25. 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS  FROM  RE- 
CENT  PERIODICALS. 

UvSOrNDNESS    OF    THE     Cl'LTHRE     Ep(H:11S 

Thec^ry  of  Education.  By  Frederick 
K.  Bolton.  Fads  or  Not  Fads?  By 
Eva  March  Tappan.  Journal  of  Peda- 
gogy.    December,  VMY^. 

Ckero    in    Maine.     By    Martha    Baker 
Dunn.     What     Children     Want     to 
Contributors'     Club.) 
^[onthly.      February, 


Know.  (The 
The  Atlantic 
1904. 


Adolesc  ENC'E.  I>y  Prof.  J.  A.  Thomson, 
M.A.  Plea  for  the  Fnsti'died  Child. 
By  R.  Cnry  Gilson,  M.\.  The  Paid- 
ologist.     November,  1903. 

A  Plka  for  the  Inconspkm ors  Child. 
By  Frances  Crane  Lillie.  The  Ele- 
mentary School  Teaclier.  February, 
1004. 


In  the  republic  each  citizen  iiiiist  learn  how  to  put  himself  \\\ 
the  place  of  his  neighbor,  that  he  may  jiistlv  judge  and  wis(dy  serve*. 
Ill  tho  little  commonwealth  of  the  kiiidor^arten  the  ehiblreii  h^arii 
to  measure*  themselves  with  their  peers,  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  play- 
fellow who  is  weak  or  ign(»rant  or  hurt ;  and  in  this  inini-itun* 
republic  they  are  receMvinir  their  first  instruction  in  eitizonship. 

— Sarah  L,  .InioM. 


ADVANCE  PROGRAM. 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN 
UNION,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y*,  APRIL,  27,  28,  29,  1904. 


]lEAnQUARTP:BS,    PoWERS'    HoTEL. 

Miss  Axxie  Laws,  President. 
Miss  Ada  Vax  Stone  IIaebis, 

Chairman  Local  Committee, 
Miss  Martha  E.  Brown, 

Corresponding  Secretary, 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  April  26,  Two 

o'clock. 
Conference   or   Training   Teach- 
Kfts  AXj)  Supervisors. 

Mechanics  Institute,  Assembly  Hall. 

Chairman — ^liss  Nina  C.  Vande- 
walker,  Xormal  Scliool,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

TOPIC 

Practice  Teaching  in  Kindergar- 
ten Training. 

Practice  Teaching  as  seen  by  the  Kin- 
dergarten Director. 

Re])ort  on  Part-  I  of  Questionnaire, 
^li^^s  Kuth  E.  Tappan, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Discission  — 

Miss  ]\[nry  C.  ]VrcCullooh, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
^[iss  Cvutliia  P.  Dozier, 
Xew  York,  N.  Y. 

Practice  Teaching  from  the  Training 
Teacher's  Standpoint. 

Ke])ort  on  Part  TI  of  Questionnaire. 

^liss  yi'um  B.  Colburn, 

Cincinnati,  O. 


Discussion — 

Miss  Bertha  Payne, 
Chicago,  111. 

Tuesday  Evening,  Eight  o'clocJe. 

The  Graduate's  View  of  Practice 
Teaching* 

Rej)ort  on  Part  III  of  Questionnaire. 

Miss  Mina  B.  Colburn. 
Discussion — 

Miss  Geraldine  O'Grady, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Junior  Year  Without  Practice 
Teaching. 

Report  on  Part  IV  of  Questionnaire. 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Harriman, 
Chelsea,  Mass. 

Discussion — 

Miss  Amalie  Hofer, 
Chicago,  111. 

Wednesday  Morning,  April  27,  Ten 

o'clock. 
East   ITigli   School,   Assembly  HalL 

Opentno  Session. 
Address  of  Welcome, 

Dr.  Rush  Rhees, 
President  of  University  of  Rochester. 
Reports  of  Delegates, 
Reading  of  Foreign  Letters, 
Appointment  of  Committees. 

Wednesday  Afternoon, 

Excursion  and  Entertainment, 

to  be  announced  later  by  the 

Local  Committee. 
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Wednesday  Evening,  Eight  o'clock, 

(Place  to  be  announced  later.) 

Public  Meeting. 

A  Word  of  Welcome, 

Mrs.  William  A.  Montgomery, 

Commissioner  of  Education, 

Rochester,  N*.  Y. 
Response  by  President  of  L  K.  U. 
Address,  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock 

Address,  Dr.  Richard  G.  Boone 

Address. 

Thursday      Morning,      Nine-Thirty 

o'clock. 
East  High   School,   Assembly  Hall. 

Parents'  Confeeence. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  M.  B.  B.  Langzettel. 

(Program  to  be  announced  later.) 

Thursday  Afternoon,  Two  o'clock. 

Round  Table. 
Chairman,  Miss  Emilie  Poulsson. 
Story,  The  Two  Paths, 
Miss  Maud  Lindsay,  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 
Address,  Child  Types  in  Literature, 

Rev.  A.  A.  Berle,  Boston,  Mass. 
Address,  The  Cooperation  of  Kinder- 

gartner  and  Librarian, 
Miss  M.  E.  Hazeltine,  Prendergast 
Library,  Jamestown,  N*.  Y. 


Story,  Wishing  Wishes, 

Miss  Maud  Lindsay,  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 

Thursday  Evening, 

Reception. 

Friday  Morning, Nine-Thirty  o'clock. 
East  High   School,   Assembly  Hall. 

Business  Meeting. 
Report  of  Committee  of  Fifteen. 

Chairman,  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow. 
Plans   for   the   Future,   Election   of 

Officers,  etc. 

Friday  Afterjxoon,  Two  o'clock. 
East  High   School,    Assembly   Hall. 
Symposium. 
Miss  Susan  E.  Blow, 
Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam, 
Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill, 
Miss  Fanniebelle  Curtis, 
Miss  Emilie  Poulsson, 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Page, 
Miss  Patty  S.  Hill, 
Miss  Harriet  Niel, 
Miss  Mary  C.  McCuUoch, 
Miss  Alice  E.  Fitts, 
Miss  Josephine  Jarvis, 
Miss  Lucy  H.  Symonds, 
Miss  Bertha  Payne, 
Miss  Annie  L.  Howe, 
and  others. 


REPORTS. 


St.  Louip«  Missouri. 

The  St.  Louis  Froebel  Society  held  its 
January  meeting  at  the  Wayman  Crow 
kindergarten,  Saturday,  January  30. 
The  society  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Schuyler  of  the  St.  Louis  high 
school,  on  a  most  interesting  subject: 
Fairy  Stories  and  Folk  Lore,  In  his  ad- 
dress Mr.  Schuyler  called  attention  to 
the  following  points: — 

Fairy  stories  are  the  seed  or  germ 
from  which   the  literature  of  a   people 


springs — upon  which  it  is  based.  There 
being  no  native  traditional  folk  lore  in 
America,  we  have  to  adopt  that  of  others. 
In  these  stories  you  find  the  habits  of  a 
primitive  people  and  their  beliefs.  You 
cannot  find  the  origin  of  them.  They 
are  not  written,  but  are  gathered  from 
peasants,  nurses,  and  professional  story- 
tellers. They  must  be  gathered  from  an 
illiterate  people.  When  a  nation  learns 
to  read,  folk  lore  vanishes.  Almost  every 
nation  has  its  professional  story-tellers. 
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aiiid  the  people  (like  ehiklren)  will  have 
no  alteration  in  the  details  of  a  story; 
they  must  have  absolute  rendition.  A 
large  number  of  the  well  known  fairy 
tales  are  eomnion  to  all  nations,  such 
tales  as  jfVie  Swan  Maiden,  Cinderella. 
etc.  Tlu^se  differ  in  minor  details  only, 
the  nniin  i<leas  being  the  same.  This 
similarity  is  aceount(Ml  for  by  the  fact 
that  different  races  of  men  haw  passed 
through  certain  similar  stag(»s  of  devel- 
opment, these  stages  being  illustrated  in 
these  tales,  and  their  intense  attraction 
for  children  lies  in  the  fact  that  each 
child  goes  through  in  Iiis  own  develop- 
ment substantially  the  same  stages.  A 
fairy  story  will  hold  a  child  when  noth- 
ing else  will. 

To  the  savage  mind,  the  sequence  of 
one  thing  upon  another  is  cause  and  ef- 
fect, lie  knows  only  his  own  savage 
nature.  He  fears  the  storm,  the  rain, 
the  wind.  They  injure  him,  as  he  has 
injured  others.  To  his  mind,  the  ani- 
mals can  talk,  and  would,  were  they  not 
so  sly — a  quality  to  him  most  admirable. 
The  ^avag(;  dreams  of  himself  and  from 
1ms  dreams  Ik^  makes  these  tales. 

in  the  earliesi  stories  the  characters 
were  simply  a  man  and  a  woman;  later 
th<\v  became  princes  and  princess,  and 
still  later  were  given  p<*rs<)nal  names — 
Itose-red,  Snow-white.  (Mnderella,  (lold- 
<Mi-hair.  l^ut  these  names  always  had  a 
meaning.  They  illustrated  some  (pial- 
ity  of  the  i>erson.  The  essence  of  tbes(^ 
tales  is  the  weakling  triumi)liing  over 
the  stui)id  strong  by  his  slyness  or  craft; 
as  in  the  tales  of  Tncle  Remus  by  Har- 
ris. In  them  the  cunning  little?  T^re'r 
Rabbit  gets  ahead  of  everybody  by  bis 
craftiness.  In  the  Gennan  tales  the  fox 
takes  tb(^  ])lace  of  the  rabbit.  It  is  the 
victory  of  intelligence  f>ver  brute  force, 
of  mind  over  matter.  Tb(^  first  stories 
were  those  of  aninnils  <»nly;  afterwards 
they  were  of  both  animals  and  human 
beings. 

In  th(^  later  stories  you  find  craft  ac- 
companied by  kindness.  The  intelligent 
person  has  wit  to  see  that  kindness  pays. 
Then  they  come  to  recognition  of  rela- 
tionships. A  full  knovvle<lge  of  ndation- 
ships  leads  to  kindnc^ss  of  action.  The 
kind-hearted  hero  first  gains  the  favor  of 
animals,  enchanters,  or  fairies  by  his 
kindness.  Xext  he  uses  the  powers  be- 
stowed by  them  in  return  for  this  kind- 
ness to  help  and  aid  others.  He  is  still 
crafty,  but  very  brave. 

In  all  these  tales  the  hero  has  three 
important     characteristics,     intelligence. 


bravery,  and  kindness  or  generosity.  Du 
not  attempt  to  draw  a  moral  when  telling 
fairy  tales,  but  emphasize  by  constant 
repetition  the  intelligence,  bravery,  and 
kindliness.  People  who  are  intelligent, 
brave,  and  kind  are  truthful.  It  is  the 
timid,  cowardly  people  who  lie,  either 
from  f(?ar  or  for  gain.  Remember  that 
the  fairy  story  is  not  literature,  but  the 
origin  of  literature,  and  is  the  only 
l)roper  story  for  a  very  young  child. 
Fr.\nces  K.  Campbell, 
Corresponding  Secretarif, 

New  York  City. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Jenny 
JIunter  Alumnaj  Association,  held  in 
New  York  city,  January  22,  Prof.  Earl 
Barnes  gave  an  address  on  The  Power 
of  Love  as  a  Factor  in  EduccUion,  He 
spoke  at  length  upon  the  genesis  of  love 
in  the  early  days  of  the  race,  and  of  its 
effect  upon  the  character  of.  individuals 
and  nations;  treating  of  education  in  its 
broadest  sense,  he  divided  all  educators 
into  four  classes: — 

1.  Those  who  wish  to  mould  the  human 

being  by  force  into  compliance  w^ith 
an  organization. 

2.  Those  who  wish   to  form  him   in  ac- 

cordance with  tradition. 
*].  Those  who  have  a  ])edagogical  idea,  as, 

for  exami)le,  Rousseau. 
4.  Those  who  wish  to  develop  the  human 

being  by  loving  him. 
Intelligent  love  creates  an  atmosphere 
in  which  a  nature  can  grow  and  be  its 
best.  In  earliest  times  love  extended 
only  to  the  small  circle  of  the  family,  a 
love  whicdi  came  to  include  the  tribe,  and 
later,  to  some  extent,  the  nation.  But 
love  of  humanity,  the  feeling  of  brother- 
hood between  all  mankind,  nowhere  ex- 
isted before  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Since  that  time  this  higher,  unselfish  love 
has  grown,  and  must  continue  to  grow, 
for  it  has  not  yet  reached  its  full  devel- 
(jpment. 

Professor  Barnes  spoke  convincingly 
of  his  belief  that  a  child  less  than  five 
years  old  cannot  know  love  for  oven  his 
mother,  much  less  for  God.  Ilis  observa- 
tions on  the  growth  of  generosity  in  a 
young  child  were  interesting,  noting, 
among  other  things,  that  a  child  parts 
willingly  with  all  of  his  candy  until  he 
is  old  enough  to  grasp  the  id'ea  of  lim- 
ited quantity,  when  he  affers  only  a  part 
of  his  treasure. 

Professor  Barnes  urged  the  cultiva- 
tion of  more  real  sympathy  with  our  fel- 
lows an   affection   for  those   with  whom 
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we  come  in  contact  that  will  provide  the 
atmosphere  in  which  their  best  gifts  and 
qualities  can  develop;  only  guarding 
against  the  suppression  of  any  individ- 
uality by  causing  it  to  become  the  echo 
of  a  much  loved  and  loving  personality. 


His  suggestions  apply  most  forcibly  to 
those  who  have  to  do  with  children  at 
their  most  impressionable  age,  and  such 
a  talk#in  these  days  of  tnaterialism  is  a 
help  to  those  who  are  trying  to  see  the 
ideal  in  the  actual.  IT.  C.  M. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR^ 


The  Department  of  Education  has 
been  given  the  place  of  honor  at  the 
World's  Fair,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  universal  expositions  a 
separate  building  is  provided  for  educa- 
tional exhibits. 

^o  effort  or  expense  has  been  spared 
to  secure  a  comprehensive  educational 
display  which  wull  show  not  (mly  the 
present  status  of  education  but  its  his- 
torical development.  To  this  end  the 
<ntire  field  of  education  has  been  sur- 
veye<l  and  subdivided  iiito  definite 
groups.  The  exhibits  in  the  first  groups 
deal  with  elementary  education,  both 
public  and  parochial,  from  the  kinder- 
garten on  through  the  elementary  grades 
to  the  continuation  schools,  including 
4*vening  schools,  vacation  schools  and 
schools  for  special  training.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  representation  of  secondary 
education  in  Grouj)  2,  as  shown  in  high 
schools  and  academies,  also  manual 
training  high  schools  and  commercial 
high  schools.  Then  Group  3,  where 
higher  education  includes  colleges,  uni- 
versities, scientific,  technical  and  engi- 
neering schools,  and  also  i)rofessional 
schools  and  libraries  and  museums. 

The  object  of  the  educational  exhibit 
is  twofold;  first,  to  secure  a  comparative 
<*xhibit  from  all  countries  of  the  world 
noted  for  educational  effort;  second,  to 
present  a  thoroughly  systematic  exhibit 
of  all  phases  of  education  in  the  United 
States. 

By  the  liberal  ruleJi  of  the  Exposition 
management,  each  state  can  follow^  prac- 
tically its  own  plan  of  display,  and  it  is 
believed  that  this  free  and  unhampered 
manner  will  produce  the  best  results. 

To  illustrate  the  training  of  a  child  in 
school,  most  states  will  give  displays 
showing  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  the 
elementary  grade  by  the  exhibit  of  ex- 


amination papers,  and  then  carr>'  the 
work  of  the  same  pupils  through  to  the 
eighth  grade.  This  will  demonstrate  the 
various  stages  of  growth  of  the  child's 
mind,  and  at  the  same  time  show  the 
efficiency  of  the  method  of  instruction. 
In  these  exhibits  it  is  even  possible  to 
show  the  training  of  the  child's  imagina- 
tion and  the  development  of  its  powers 
of  observation.  For  instance,  some 
states  have  arranged  to  give  elaborate 
exhibits  of  drawings  made  by  the  same 
pupils  all  the  way  from  the  elementary 
to  the  eighth  grade.  These  drawings 
were  not  made  with  a  view  of  training 
the  ciiildren  to  become  artists,  but  witli 
the  sole  and  only  purpose  of  bringing 
into  play  their  imagination  and  powers 
of  observation. 

DeLancey  M.  Ellis  of  Kochester,  N.  Y., 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  New  York  state 
exhibits  for  education  and  social  econ- 
omy, promises  to  make  a  comprehensive 
display.  New  York  city  will  have  a 
-strictly  city  exhibit. 

Other  city  exhibits,  as  such,  will  Ik* 
made^  by  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Prof. 
(•.  W.  Woodward  of  the  latter  city  will 
have  a  model  manual  training  school  in 
(»peration,  and  Professor  Soldan,  super- 
intendent of  public  schools,  will  have  a 
model  kindergarten. 

Missouri  will  display  photographs  of 
every  schoolhouse  in  the  state,  with 
teachers  and  pupils  groui>ed  in  front. 
The  Missouri  World's  Fair  Commission 
will  show  a  model  schoolhouse  to  cost 
$1,200,  and  school  boards  will  be  sur- 
prised to  see  what  can  be  done  with  that 
amount  of  money.  The  exhibit  struc- 
ture will  represent  a  one-room  house 
which  will  cost  $800  or  $900,  with  fur- 
nishings to  cost  the  remainder.  It  will 
have  modern  systems  nf  heating,  light- 
ing  and    ventilation.     In    this   house   a 
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Missouri    rural    school   exhibit    will    be 
given. 

Alameda  county,  Cal.,  will  make  a 
county  school  exhibit  that  will  equal  the 
exhibits  of  some  states.  A  striking  fea- 
ture of  this  exhibit  will  be  a  papier 
mache  relief  map  of  the  county,  14  by  20 
feet,  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools.  All  hills  and  valleys,  streams, 
and  all  railways,  public  roads,  school- 
houses,  public  buildings,  and  each  town- 
ship, city  and  village  will  be  shown.  The 
map  will  be  carefully  compared  by  the 
county  civil  engineer,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  fair  it  will  be  returned  to  Oakland, 
the  county  seat  where  it  will  be  installed 
in  the  office  of  the  county  surveyor  and 
kept  as  the  official  map  of  the  county. 
Prof.  F.  O.  Crawford,  superintendent  of 
the  county  schools,  will  have  charge  of 
the  work. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  preparing  a  novel 
exhibit.  The  oral  work  of  the  public 
schools  is  being  transfixed  to  the  phono- 
graphic cylinders  of  the  Edison  machine 
by  the  McGreal  brothers,  and  classes  are 
being  detailed  from  the  various  schools 
for  that  purpose  daily.  The  work  is  in 
three  divisions,  declamations  and  read- 
ing by  individual  members  of  the  classes, 
and  singii^  in  chorus.  Two  classes 
from  each  of  tbe  schools  of  the  city,  from 
the  kindergarten,  through  the  grades  to 
and  including  the  eighth,  will  be  repre- 
sented in  this  work.  The  reading  and 
recitation  of  pupils  studying  German 
will  also  l>e  transfixed  to  the  cylinders 
for  use  at  the  exiKMition,  and  there  will 
be  work  also  by  the  school  for  the  deaf, 
and  selections  sung  by  South  Side  high 
school  girls'  glee  club.  The  records  of 
the  schools  are  being  made  under  the 
supervision  of  H.  N.  Emmons,  an  expert 
from  the  Edison  laboratory  in  Orange, 
N.  J.,  who  has  been  sent  to  Milwaukee 
for  that  purpose. 

One  of  the  great  innovations  in  the 
exhibit  of  the  Exposition  has  been  the 
endeavor  to  make  it  an  exhibit  of  proc- 
esses. So  far  as  possible  this  has  been 
introduced  into  the  educational  depart- 
ment. Laboratories  in  operation,  do- 
mestic science  and  manual  training 
schools  where  pupils  are  at  work,  and  the 


actual  instruction  of  the  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind  will  be  special  features.  A 
lecture  hall  with  a  seating  capacity  for 
250  people  will  be  fitted  out  for  stereop- 
ticon  and  lantern  lectures,  in  which  spe- 
cial lectures  and  talks  will  be  given  by 
educational  experts  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 


SOME  FEATURES  OF  THE  EX- 
POSITION. 

A  Model  City,  showing  ideal  public 
buildings  and  utilities.  Models  embrac- 
ing the  leading  thoroughfares  of  the 
world. 

A  Gold  Mine,  imderground  tunnels, 
with  adits,  slopes,  hangings  and  shafts, 
stamp  mills,  amalgamators,  jigs,  slime 
tables,  etc. 

Olympic  Games,  revised  and  given 
elaborate  production.  Athletes  from  all 
over  the  world  are  to  compete. 

Kobert  Burns's  Cottage  at  Ayrshire, 
reproduced  by  the  Burns  Cottage  Asso- 
ciation. 

General  Grant's  Cabin,  moved  from 
Old  Orchard  and  rebuilt  from  original 
material,  near  Art  palace. 

Garden  of  Versailles,  reproduced  by 
France,  together  with  the  Grand  Trianon 
and  other  buildings. 

Washington's  Headquarters  at  Morris- 
town  during  Revolutionary  War,  repro- 
duced by  New  Jersey  as  the  state  build- 
ing. 

Kensington  Palace  banqueting  hall, 
reproduced  by  Great  Britain  and  used  as 
the  British  pavilion. 

Castle  of  Charlottenburg,  reproduced 
by  Germany  and  used  as  the  German 
pavilion. 

The  Cabildo,  where  formal  transfer  of 
the  Louisiana  territory  occurred,  repro- 
duced by  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

Rose  Garden,  six  acres  in  extent; 
50,000  rose  trees  in  blossom.  Largest 
rose  garden  in  the  world. 

rnitofl  States  map,  covering  six  acres, 
with  cinder  walks  for  boundary  line  be- 
twoon  states;  the  map  made  of  growing 
crops  of  the  state  shown. 
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Announcements  regarding  the  Colum- 
bia University  Summer  Session  are  now 
ready  for  distribution.  The  teaching 
staff  has  been  increased  from  forty-four 
to  sixty-three  and  new  courses  will  be 
offered  in  anthropology,  chemistry,  edu- 
cation, geology,  German,  manual  train- 
ing, physiology,  physics,  and  physical 
education.  In  the  department  of  English 
four  new  courses  will  be  given,  and  in 
that  of  romance  languages,  six.  Domes- 
tic science,  geography,  and  mechanical 
drawing  will  be  introduced  and  repre- 
sented by  a  total  of  nine  courses.  The 
session  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  now  supports  two 
kindergartens  in  the  public  schools,  one 
at  the  North  street  school  and  one  at  the 
Hill  street.  They  have  been  opened  as 
an  experiment  since  the  beginning  of 
the  school  term.  The  number  enrolled 
at  North  street  is  forty,  and  at  Hill  street 
thirty-six.  The  attendance  has  been 
much  interfered  with  this  winter  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  cold,  and  an  epi- 
demic of  measles.  The  work,  however, 
is  progressing  nicely  and  the  kindergar- 
tens are  an  undoubted  success.  The 
teachers  are  Miss  Blair  and  Miss  Alice 
Stewart,  and  their  assistants  are  Miss 
Oplinger  and  Miss  Clause. 

Kindergartners  who  met  Miss  Amy 
Walmsley  of  Bedford,  England,  during 
her  American  tour  last  year  will  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  the  students  of 
the  Bedford  Kindergarten  College  have 
given  two  performances  of  a  charming 
and  highly  artistic  Japanese  operetta. 
The  Jewel  Maiden,  in  aid  of  the  build- 
ing fund  of  their  institution.  We  do 
not  know  the  amount  raised,  but  hope 
that  it  was  a  handsome  one. 

The  members  of  the  Presque  Isle 
(Me.)  Kindergarten  Association  are 
making  arrangements  to  hold  a  business 
or  merchants'  carnival  at  an  early  date. 
Mrs.  Mary  Frances  Stetson  has  been  en- 
gaged to  take  charge  of  the  drill  act.  It 
is  anticipated  that  quite  a  large  fund 
will  be  raised  for  the  furtherance  of  the 


work,  which  is  so  beneficial  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Union  has  been 
having  a  musical  feast;  and  in  conse- 
quence has  welcomed  to  its  ranks  many 
new  members.  Recitals  have  been  given 
by  Mr.  Walter  Danu-osch,  who  described 
in  glowing  terms  the  artistic  beauty  of 
Wagnerian  drama,  and  gave  much  pleas- 
ure by  his  rendition  of  the  prominent 
musical  themes.  The  wonderful  legends 
that  lie  behind  the  great  Trilogy  of  the 
Nibelung's  King  were  told  most  beauti- 
fully and  poetically,  till  the  listeners  felt 
the  thrall  of  the  mysterious  destiny 
which  followed  the  theft  of  the  gold,  and 
the  forging  of  the  miraculous  sword.  All 
America  has  been  aroused  by  the  ac- 
counts of  the  production  of  Parsifal,  and 
those  who  heard  only  the  lecture  recital 
feel  most  deeply  what  was  missed  in  not 
being  in  New  York  to  witness  the  entire 
drama.  Two  afternoons  were  given  to 
its  study,  and  the  time  was  only  too  short 
for  the  glorious  music,  with  snatches  of 
which  Mr.  Damrosch  constantly  illus- 
trated the  recital.  On  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  an  interested  audience  listened 
to  an  address  by  Dr.  Robert  Ellis  Thomp- 
son, president  of  the  Central  High 
School,  on  The  Beliefs  of  Our  Fore- 
fathers, 

V.  B.  J.,  Cor.  8ec'y. 

The  Mothers'  Union  of  Shreveport, 
La.,  of  which  Mrs.  Clarence  Harris  is 
the  president,  provided  for  its  friends  a 
course  of  lectures  by  Mrs.  Jeannette 
Gregory  West  of  West-Ma rien thai  In- 
stitute, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  8  and  9. 
The  subjects,  Discipline,  Play,  The  Re- 
lation of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Home, 
Community,  and  State,  were  presented 
in  a  comprehensive  manner  which  re- 
vealed the  application  of  the  Frobelian 
principles  to  the  parents'  world.  The 
Mothers'  Union  hopes  to  be  instrumental 
in  disseminating  a  true  knowledge  of 
those  essential  principles  which  so  great- 
ly affect  the  development  of  little  chil- 
dren. 
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Ill  a  (?irculiu-  >c'ii't  to  the  kindcrgart- 
ncrs  of  New  York  publie  schools  last 
spring,  Dr.  ^Merrill  j?avc  the  following 
iioticM',  an<l,  in  conncc-tion  with  it,  the 
>ugg<'.stion  that  the  kindergartners  read 
the  description  of  the  Altenstein  pia.v 
festival  in  Haroness  von  Hiilow's  Rrmi- 
iiisccnces  of  Frochcl: — 

All  kindergartn<'rs  who  desire  to  do  so 
are  cordially  invited  to  join  in  plainiing 
for  simple  play  festivals  in  the  different 
parks  of  the  city  on  FroifheFs  Birthday, 
April  21,  or  another  i)leasant  day.  I 
suggest  that  the  several  kindergartners 
in  the  innntMliate  n(nghhorho(Ml  of  a  park, 
after  eonsidtation  with  their  respective 
principals,  meet  each  other  to  make  ap- 
propriate arrangements.  Morning  kin- 
<lergartens  should  hold  the  festival  dur- 
ing the  regular-  kindergarten  morning 
hours  (10.*iO-11.80)  and  afternoon  kin- 
dergartens during  the  regular  after- 
noon hours  (1  I*.  M.  to  2).  Parents 
nmy  he  invited,  also  the  district  su- 
perintendent and  inspectors.  I  sug- 
gest notifying  th<"  i)oliceman  in  at- 
tendance ui)on  the  school,  also  having 
each  child  wear  a  badge  hearing  the 
nund)er  of  the  schnol.  A  particular  color 
should  he  chosen  for  each  kindergarten. 
1  >\\M  he  i)leascd  to  receive  at  my  office 
a  pHJgram  of  songs,  marches  and  games 
heforc  A])ril   1    from  each  grouj). 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  (X.  V.) 
Kindergarten  I'nion  in  the  Kindergart<'n 
House  of  Pratt  Institute,  January  l."i, 
]ifi^s  Laura  Fisher  of  T^oston  gave  an 
address  on  The  Essciitiah  for  Whirh 
Kuulcrgartrns  Should  ShnnL  Miss 
Fisher  dealt  with  general  ])riucipl<'s 
rather  than  with  details  of  ])raetice.  SIk; 
indicated  m(>st  forcibly  the  marks  of 
right  eontnil  and  legitimate  freedom  on 
the  one  hand  and  caprice  or  anarchy  on 
the  other.  She  also  showed  how,  by  the 
right  use  of  play,  the  kindergartner  may 
secure  intcn*st  and  attention  and  make 
any  exercise  d<»velo])ing  and  e<lucative, 
(.r  how  she  may  fail  to  accomplish  any- 
thing but  diversion. 

On  January  IS,  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow 
addressed  the  Brooklyn  Free  Kindergar- 
trn  Society  on  the  subject  of  The  Value 
of  a  Khulerf/iirfen  in  a  Communitij. 
She  spoke  of  the  increase  of  crime  in 
different  countries,  showing,  by  means 
of  carefully  gathered  statistics,  the  con- 
dition of  the  inferior  class  (criminals, 
paupers,  dependents),  always  existing  in 


the  midst  of  any  civilized  coiiiiiiunity. 
She  next  took  up  the  wisdom  of  preveu- 
tion,  rather  than  reform  or  punishment, 
and  showed  the  kindergarten  as  a  broad 
influence  reaching  downward  in  the 
creche  to  the  care  of  the  young,  influ- 
encing the  home  through  the  mothers' 
cla.sses  and  gcftting  at  the  older  children 
through  the  playgrounds.  Miss  Blow 
spok(?  strongly  in  favor  of  the  great  work 
being  done  by  the  mission  kindergartens 
and  said  she  hoped  societies  of  this  kin<l 
would  long  continue. 

Mrs.  Mary  Boomer  Pagc^  of  the  (Jer- 
trude  House,  Chicago,  plans  to  take  a 
party  abroad  this  sunmier.  The  itiner- 
ary includes  London,  Stratfonl-(»n-Avon, 
and  some  other  English  towns,  Paris, 
the  Rhine,  Froebers  country,  and  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy  and  (ireece.  The 
tour  is  in  alliance  with  the  Bureau  of 
University  Travel,  and  thus  has  a<lvan- 
tages  of  lectures  by  s[)ecialists  in  art, 
nnisic,  history,  etc.,  as  called  for  by  the 
character  of  the  places  visited.  This 
ought  to  be  an  especially  attractive  tour 
for  kindergartners,  and  who  wouhl  be  a 
more  agreeable  companion  and  efficient 
leader  than  ^frs.  Page? 

The  Annual  C\>nferencc  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Mothers  will  be  held 
this  year  in  Chicago,  from  May  11  to  14. 
The  day  meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
rooms  of  th(?  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  the 
evening  meetings  at  Fullerton  Hall.  An 
interesting  ])rogram  will  be  given  by  sjx*- 
cialists  wlio  have  given  years  of  thought 
and  study  to  their  special  work.  Thf 
Xtitiomil  Hoi/  Prohletn.  }fnral  Educa- 
tion, J'niforni  Marriaffe  and  Divorce 
Lnirs.  K  ducal  ion  for  fhe  Art  of  Life,  In- 
dusfridl  Kduculion  n  Factor  in  Civic 
Heffrrwrnf.  Child  Labor  Conditions. 
The  Prohafion  Method,  The  Dependent 
and  Deliiuinenl  Children,  Literature  for 
Mothers  and  Children.  Mothers*  Mis- 
tal-es,  and  Domestic  Science  are  subjects 
that  will  be  included  in  the  program. 
The  officers  are:  President,  Mrs.  Frederic 
Schoff,  Philad<'lphia;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Fred  T.  l)id)ois,  Washington,  D.  C:  cor- 
responding s<'cretary,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Orit*e, 
Riverton,  N.  J, 

A  kirmiss  for  th(»  benefit  of  the  free 
kindergartens  of  Peoria,  Til.,  was  given 
at  the  Coliseum,  January  20  and  30. 

At  a  meetintr  of  the  Randv  TTill 
Mothers'  Club,  held  in  the  kindergarten 
February  ."i,   it   was   vofed   to   have   Mrs. 
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Xettie  L.  Hoal  of  Syracuse  give  a  talk 
on  Art  an  a  Means  of  Development  for 
Children,  March  5.  The  kindergarten 
<*lub  will  assist  the  mothers  financially, 
thus  having  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
clubs.  Mrs.  Tefft,  president  of  the  club, 
presented  the  matter  of  inviting  the  New 
York  State  Assembly  of  Mothers  to  meet 
in  Sandy  Hill  in  October.  The  matter 
was  discussed,  and  the  club  voted  unani- 
mously to  invite  the  assembly.  Dr. 
(leorgc  Ikown  of  Glens  Falls  gave  an 
excellent  talk  on  The  Care  of  Children  s 
Teeth,  the  omitting  of  technical  terms 
making  the  talk  most  interesting  and 
helpful.  The  meeting  then  adjourned 
for  the  srK'ial  half  hour.  The  cake  sale 
was  well  patronized. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  lectures  in 
the  kindergarten  course  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  was  given  in  the  high  school  au- 
ditorium, January  28.  The  speaker  was 
Dr.  F.  A.  C.  Perrine  of  the  Stanley  Klec- 
tric  Company,  whose  subject  was  Elec- 
tncitif  from  the  Waterfall,  The  lei'ture 
was  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of 
stereopticon  views. 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Kindergar- 
ten Club,  of  which  Miss  Susan  Pollock 
is  president,  held  a  temperance  reunion, 
celebrating  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  free  kindergarten  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
taught  from  its  beginning  in  1883  to 
1805,  twelve  years,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  L. 
Welsh.  There  were  alwut  fifty  guests 
present,  and  letters  from  several  states 
were  received  and  read.  Mrs.  Welsh  was 
pleasantly  surprised  by  the  presentation 
of  a  purse  of  $10  from  her  friends.  A 
«ihort  address  was  given  by  Mrs.  (^linton 
Smith,  president  <»f  tiie  Washington 
W.  C.  T.  F. 

A  kin<lergarten  and  private  school  was 
opened  in  February  at  T  (Jreene  street, 
Livermore  Falls,  Me.,  by  Afrs.  O.  S.  Lee. 

A  lecture  recital  by  Fdward  Baxter 
Perry  was  given  at  Macon,  Oa.,  February 
1,   for  the  benefit  of  free  kindergartens. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Winni- 
])eg  (Man.)  Free  Kindergarten  x\ssocia- 
tion  the  reports  wore  full  of  expressions 
of  gratitude  for  the  new  building  which 
has  been  erected  the  ])ast  year  an<l  is 
fully  paid  for.  The  kindergarten,  in 
charge  of  Miss  Copus,  has  sixty-two  chil- 
dren, with  many  waiting  until  the  severe 
weather  is  over. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Mothers' 
Club    of    the    Lincoln    kindergarten    at 


Dubuque,  la..  City  Superintendent  F.  T, 
Oldt  addressed  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren, speaking  in  the  cause  of  education. 
This  club  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  growing  of  any  in  the  city,  and  the 
work  accomplished  by  it  has  been  and  is 
of  great  benefit  to  both  parents  and 
teachers.  Miss  Elsie  Ibach  is  director 
of  the  kindergarten  and  is  assisted  by 
Miss  Winifred  Oldt.  Tlu»  officers  of  the 
club  are:  President,  Mrs.  Langworthy; 
vice-president,  Mrs.  M.  Tiber;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Kintzinger;  secretary,  Mrs.  Ilowit*. 

A  kindergarten  is  to  be  established  in 
the  Aiken  Street,  Home,  Moline,  111.  Of 
the  thirty-eight  children  in  the  home 
only  twelve  are  old  enough  to  attend  pub- 
lic school. 

Thirty-four  children  were  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  Uoyce  kindergarten, 
Ashland,  Wis.,  February  1.  The  new 
kindergarten  is  located  in  one  of  the 
rooms  in  the  new  addition  to  the  school. 
The  classes  are  in  charge  of  Misses  Shee- 
han.  Smith,  and  Tx^mmerhart. 

Mrs.  F.  K.  Keyser,  who  has  a  kinder- 
garten at  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  is  assistetl  in 
her  work  by  Miss  Weltus  of  Key  West 
and  Miss  Williams  of  Eustis. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  kindergarten 
section  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers* 
Association,  the  secretary.  Miss  Mc- 
(^rickett  of  Bay  City,  presided.  The 
Hrst  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Stoddard  of 
Detroit,  on  The  Educational  Value  of 
Music.  The  other  sjX'akers  (»n  the  pro- 
gram being  absent,  the  proceedings  were 
somewhat  informal  and  i)erhaps  the  more 
enjoyable.  At  the  recjuest  of  the  chair- 
man. Dr.  TToyt  gave  an  account  of  his 
visit  to  the  "Froebel  land,"  <lescribing 
the  old  home,  scen(*s  of  work,  and  the 
grave  of  the  fountler  of  the  kindergarten. 
Miss  Kna])p  of  Detroit  followed,  supple- 
menting Miss  Stoddard's  paper  with 
some  brief  an<l  ])ractical  suggestions  on 
the  use  of  music  with  very  little  children. 
Miss  Goodman  of  Saginaw  gave  a  few 
words  on  sense-training,  urging  more 
simplicity  in  the  kindergarten.  Miss 
Wise  of  Ypsilanti  spoke  a  word  of  greet- 
ing, and,  by  re<iuest,  Mrs.  Treat  told  an 
"after  Christnnis"  story.  Then  followed 
the  election  of  officers,  resulting  as  fol- 
lows: Chairnmn,  Dr.  C.  O.  IToyt,  Michi- 
L'-an  State  Normal  College;  secretary. 
Miss  S.  B.  Goodman,  Saginaw. 

Worcester  kindergartners  have  shown 
themselves  verv  friendly  to   the  editors 
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of  Kindergarten  Review,  who,  as  resi- 
dents of  Leicester,  Mass.,  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  being  their  near  neighbors. 
Early  in  the  year  the  'kindergartners 
were  invited  to  hold  one  of  their  fort- 
nightly meetings  at  the  home  of  the 
Misses  Poulsson,  the  meeting  proper  to 
be  followed  by  an  hour  of  sociability. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the 
hostesses,  receiving  much  pleasure  them- 
selves, enjoyed  that  which  their  guests 
expressed.  Just  before  the  departure  of 
Mrs.  Mary  II.  Barker,  supervisor  of 
Worcester  kindergartners,  for  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  (where  she  is  to  study  in  Miss 
Blow's  spring  class  for  supervisors  and 
training  teachers),  the  kindergartners 
gave  a  delightful  party  in  the  Gates 
Lane  schoolhouse,  the  Misses  Poulsson 
being  among  the  honored  guests.  The 
occasion  was  heartily  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  kindergartners  of  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  public  schools  have  taken  up  the 
study  of  Myths  for  this  year.  At  the 
January  meeting  twenty-six  teachers 
were  present,  with  Miss  English,  super- 
intendent of  kindergarten  work,  presid- 
ing. Four  papers,  treating  of  different 
phases  of  mythologj-,  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed. 

Miss  Sarah  Judson  of  the  Hill  school 
kindergarten,  Bristol,  Ct.,  has  accepted 
an  appointment  as  a  missionary  in  India 
and  will  soon  leave  for  that  country. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Occidental 
Kindergarten  Association,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  was  held  January  11  in  the 
rooms  of  tlie  Young  Women's  C'hristian 
Association.  The  reports  of  the  year's 
work  showed  the  continued  growth  and 
progress  of  the  kindergartens.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  year: 
President,  Miss  M.  Ilollut;  vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs.  A.  L.  Armer  and  Miss  Rose 
Stcinhart;  corresponding  secretary.  Miss 
Florence  A.  Musto;  recording  secretary, 
Miss  L.  Lavenson;  treasurer,  Miss  Jean- 
nette  Newman. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the 
Winona  (Minn.)  Kindergarten  Union, 
Dr.  Irwin  Shepard,  secretary  of  the  N. 
E.  A.,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  The 
Notr  Opportnniiics  for  Kindergarten 
Work.  Dr.  Shepard  treated  at  length 
of  the  importance  of  kindergartners  find- 
inc:  out  and  correcting,  with  the  aid  of 
pliysician«,  the  abnormalities  and  defects 
of  children,  which  at  that  early  age  by 
proper  treatment  could  often  be  over- 
come altogether. 


A  free  kindergarten  was  opened  at 
West  Bay  City,  Mich.,  in  January,  with 
twenty-four  children  in  charge  of  Miss 
Genevieve  McDonald. 

Miss  Edna  L.  Brown  has  resigned  as 
teacher  in  the  kindergarten  department 
of  the  Central  district  schools,  Walling- 
ford,  Ct.,  to  accept  a  position  as  kinder- 
gartner  in  the  Flushing  (L.  I.)  schools. 

A  government  kindergarten  has  been 
established  at  Paseo  Neuvo  24,  Mexico 
city,  Mex.,  in  charge  of  Miss  Castaneda. 

An  entertainment  of  historic  interest 
and  purport  took  place  in  January  at 
Danvers,  in  aid  of  the  Women's  Associa- 
tion's Free  Kindergarten  in  that  town. 
The  young  people  of  the  First  Church 
presented  a  dramatization  of  Lucy  Lar- 
com's  poem,  A  Gamhrel  Roof,  the 
verses  of  which  were  read  by  Miss 
Ilattie  Bates,  a  descendant  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Page  of  Revolutionary 
days.  The  roof,  which  was  the  subject 
of  the  story,  is  that  of  the  old-time  Page 
mansion,  a  fine  example  of  the  architec- 
ture of  early  times.  Miss  Anne  L.  Page, 
who  lives  in  this  old  Page  homestead, 
now^  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Danvers, 
prepared  a  delightful  little  story  regard- 
ing the  place  and  an  incident  of  pre- 
Revolutionary  days,  which  is  the  True 
Story  of  the  Tea- Drinking  on  the  Oam- 
hrel  Roof.  This  account  was  read  by 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Hunt  of  Salem,  former 
state  regent  of  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety, Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  and 
an  officer  in  the  General  Society,  D.  A.  R 

Miss  Annie  J.  Eaton  is  in  charge  of 
the  kindergarten  department  of  the  new 
Farragut  Primary  School,  recently 
opened  at  the  corner  of  Huntington  ave- 
nue and  Kenwood  road,  Boston. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Free  Kindergarten  and 
Industrial  Association  .was  held  at  the 
Neighborhood  House,  January  11,  and 
resulted  as  follows:  President,  Mrs.  W. 
B.  Sharp;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Weaver,  Mrs.  Jonathan  Chase,  Mrs.  H. 
W.  Fairbanks,  and  Mrs.  M.  Liebman; 
se<3retary,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Lively;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Witwer;  treas- 
urer, ^Nfrs.  Blanche  Babcock.  The  retir- 
ing pn^sident,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Witwer,  in  a 
brief  resume  of  the  year's  work,  stated 
that  the  association  was  entirely  out  of 
debt  and  the  Neighborhood  House  deed 
now  in  their  possession.  The  kindergar- 
ten dining  hall  having  proven  so  success- 
ful, it  was  decided  to  continue  it. 
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At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Kindergarten  Association,  Pro- 
fessor Onderdonk  gave  a  lecture  on  Pro- 
tective Mimicry. 

Superintendent  Stuart  of  New  Britain, 
Ct.,  who  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  report  on  kindergartens  before  the 
New  England  School  Superintendents' 
Association,  is  sending  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  an  analysis  from, 
which  the  subject  will  be  treated.  The 
principal  divisions  are,  first,  2'he  Value 
of  the  Kindergarten  as  a  Preparation 
for  the  Grades;  second,  The  Value  of  the 
Kindergarten  as  a  Social  Force,  Mr. 
Stuart  believes  that  the  kindergarten  has 
a  social  influence  upon  a  community. 
This  arises  from  the  effect  of  kindergar- 
ten training  upon  the  parents,  for  chil- 
dren of  that  age  bring  home  everything 
to  their  parents,  and  from  the  lasting 
effect  upon  the  children  themselves.  It 
introduces  them  into  a  social  atmosphere 
which  is  often  at  variance  with  that  of 
the  homes  from  which  they  come.  They 
unconsciously  gain  a  new  and  high  idea 
of  social  relationships.  lie  said  that  if 
the  kindergartens  were  not  a  social  force 
in  the  community  they  were  costing  more 
than  they  were  worth. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  moth- 
ers' department  of  the  Kindergarten  Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  of  a  series  of  lec- 
tures to  be  given  during  the  remainder 
of  the  term.  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  de- 
livered five  lectures  during  the  autumn 
term,  and  the  winter  course  is  inaugur- 
ated by  Miss  Blanche  H.  Boardman, 
principal  of  the  Chatham  school.  She 
will  give  ten  lessons  with  the  Mother 
Play  Book,  On  Wednesday  afternoon, 
March  2,  Miss  Marie  Shedlock  will  give 
a  special  lecture  on  fairy  stories. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  King's 
Daughters  of  Wheeling,  W.  Ya.,  a  board 
of  managers  for  the  kindergarten,  over 
which  they  have  charge,  was  elected  as 
follows:  President,  Mrs.  L.  MacKenzie; 
vice-presidents,  Mrs.  T.  C.  Burke  and 
Mrs.  Jacob  Brittingham;  secretary.  Miss 
Carrie  Copp;  treasurer,  Mrs.  William 
Higgins.  Work  on  the  new  building  for 
the  kindergarten  that  is  being  erected 
near  the  Eighteenth  street  mission  is 
progressing  rapidly,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  building  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pation by  March  15. 

Mrs.  Esther  H.  McCandless  has  been 
appointed  kindergartner  at  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, la. 


Among  the  appointments  to  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  New  York  University  Sum- 
mer School  is  that  of  Mrs.  Maria  Kraus- 
Boelte  as  a  teacher  of  kindergarten 
methods. 

The  Chestnut  Street  Alumnse  AsscJicia- 
tion  of  Boston  includes  the  graduates 
from  the  kindergarten  normal  class  car- 
ried on  for  many  years  by  Miss  Garland 
and  Miss  Weston  and  now  continued  by 
Mrs.  Stannard.  The  association  will 
hold  its  annual  reunion  on  March  18, 
1904,  from  4  to  9  o'clock  P.  M.,  at  19 
Chestnut  street,  Boston,  the  home  of  the 
Garland  Training  School,  by  the  invita- 
tion of  Mrs.  Stannard. 

Ten  young  women  graduated  from  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Training  School  for 
Kindergartners  at  public  school  No.  16, 
West  Scranton,  February  2.  This  is  the 
first  class  to  finish  the  kindergarten 
training  course  after  preparation  en- 
tirely under  the  instruction  as  provided 
for  by  the  Scranton  board  of  control  sys- 
tem. Other  classes  have  been  graduated 
but  in  each  instance  have  been  prepared 
in  private.  The  ten  young  women  grad- 
uating placed  themselves  under  the  care 
of  Miss  Underwood,  general  supervisor 
of  kindergarten  work  in  the  city.  The 
plan  of  study  differed  from  that  gener- 
ally pursued.  It  was  in  great  part  an 
individual  effort.  The  outline  was  made 
by  the  teacher.  Miss  Underwood,  and 
then  followed  by  the  pupil. 

Some  years  ago  educators  began  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  certain  de- 
ficiencies in  our  public  school  system. 
They  demonstrated  the  need  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, especially  in  communities 
where  the  home  life  might  fail  in  a  de- 
gree to  develop  the  faculties  of  the  child ; 
and  the  further  need  of  some  training 
for  the  older  child  in  the  manual  arts, 
and  some  instruction  in  the  daily  con- 
duct of  a  home.  To  a  community  already 
overburdened  economically,  these  reason- 
able demands  seemed  to  be  merely  "fads" 
that  could  easily  be  done  without.  Here 
the  women's  clubs  saw  their  opportunity, 
and  throughout  New  England  began  to 
try  to  educate  public  opinion  to  demand 
the  free  kindergarten,  manual  training 
and  domestic  science  as  a  part  of  the 
public  school  curriculum.  Tn  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts  and  Maine,  clubs 
have  established  and  supported  these  in- 
stitutions until,  in  many  cases,  the  pub- 
lic has  been  induced  to  accept  the  wis- 
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doin  of  the  movcniont  aiul  to  make  their 
supi)t>rt  a  i)ublic  eharge.  A  club  in  Dan- 
vers,  Mass.,  lias  supporte<l  a  free  kinder- 
prarteii  for  six  years.  Caiitabrigia,  a 
large  department  elub  in  Cambridf<e, 
establislied  a  school  of  domestic  science 
and'  con<luete(l  it  so  successfully  that  it 
lias  been  incorf>()rated  in  the  high  school 
of  that  city,  the  club  giving  to  the  city 
the  plant  they  had  created.  Cantabrigia 
also  carries  on  a  free  kin<lergarten  dur- 
ing six  weeks  of  eacli  summer.  Three 
clubs  in  Connecticut  support  free  kin- 
dergartens.— Thr  Fr  (lorn  firm    Build  in. 

Miss  Sliedlock's  Matinee  for  Children 
took  the  jdace  of  the  regular  meeting  of 
tiie  Chicago  Kindergarten  Club  on  Sat- 
urday, February  V\.  Miss  Shedlock  was 
dressed  as  a  fairy  go<lmother  and  carried 
in  her  hand  her  stories  in  a  heart-shaped 
scroll  in  compliment  to  St.  Valentine's 
day.  It  was  a  large  and  ai)preciative  au- 
<licncc  that  listened  to  this  fairy  gr»d- 
mother,  and  both  childnMi  and  adults 
were  transported  into  the  fascinating 
realm  of  kings  and  <|U('cns  jind  sprites 
and  elves  during  thr  entire  jn-ogram. 

Kindergarten  examinations  for  the 
(^hieago  city  schools  are  t«»  be  held  at 
Kaster  this  year,  as  there  is  a  demand 
for  teachers  just  now.  Also  it  is  pro- 
])os(>d  to  open  ten  new  kindergartens  in 
St^ptendnr,  and  it  is  desired  to  have 
teachers  ready  for  them.  'J'he  ()])portu- 
nity  is  a  very  good  one  for  those  wish- 
ing to  teach  in  Chicago,  for  the  kinder- 
gartens are  becoming  stable  and  thor- 
oughly organized,  and  in  a  year  or  two 
the  opportunities  to  gain  ])ositions  will 
not  be  a<  good  as  they  are  now,  as  the 
city  training  school  will  be  graduating 
its  own  students  for  the  work.  Any  kin- 
dergarten tc^acher  of  reasonable  attain- 
ments in  education  and  with  graduation 
from  a  training  school  of  grxxl  standing 
should  not  find  it  ditficnlt  to  ])ass  the  ex- 
amination, and  every  possible  credit  is 
allowed  that  c.-ui  with  justice  be  given  to 
a  candidate.  The  maximum  salary  is 
$1,000  per  annum,  and  thc^  o])ortunities 
for  gaining  in  brea<lth  of  work  an^  nu- 
merous. Anyone  wishing  to  take  these 
examinations  may  obtain,  by  writing  to 
the  Board  (»f  Education,  Tribune  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  a  co])y  of  the  regulations 
governing  the  admission  of  candidates, 
and  as  a  guide  to  her  knowleclge  of  the 
requirements,  a  set  of  ])!ipers  use<l  In 
past  examinations. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  ATYP- 
ICAL CHILD. 

A  paper  on  this  subject  was  recently 
read  by  Dr.  Maximilian  P.  E.  GrtKSzmann 
before  the  Geftellig'trLssenschaftlichen 
Verein  of  New  York  cit.v,  the  reading  of 
the  paper  being  followed  by  an  interest- 
ing discussion.  Dr.  Groszniann  said 
that  he  had  suggested  the  use  of  the  tena 
"atypical''  for  a  certain  class  of  children 
so  as  to  distinguish  them  from  the  de- 
fectives, such  as  idiots,  feeble-minded, 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  etc.  While  some 
provisions  exist  for  the  handling  of  the 
defective  classes,  little  or  nothing  ha< 
luH'u  done  for  the  atypical  children. 
There  may  be  distinguished  three  groups 
of  these.  The  first  group  is  formed  by 
what  may  be  styled  the  "submerge<l 
classes,"  those  who  hav(»  for  centuries 
been  lagging  behind  the  advance  of  civ- 
ilization, and  are  really  outside  of  it. 
They  repres(>nt  a  primitive*  tyi)c  of  de- 
velopment. Their  number  is  augmente<l 
by  those  children  of  originally  normal 
conditions  who,  on  account  of  some 
pathological  or  other  reason,  have  come 
to  a  sto])  in  their  natural  i)rogtess.  Espe- 
cially th(^  ]>eriod  of  pubescence  and  ado- 
lescence is  fraught  with  dangers:  if  chil- 
dren of  this  age  are  not  pro[)erly  handleil 
they  may  lose  their  bearings,  and  their 
rational  development  may  be  checked  in 
the  bud.  AVhilc  this  first  group  is  com- 
poM'd  of  children  whose  development 
may  be  said  to  be  arrested,  the  other  two 
grnnps  which  the  lecturer  mentioiatl 
represents  merely  a  retarded  or  inter- 
ruptcnl  dcveloj)ment.  The  sei*ond  group 
consists  of  those  where  bodily  cause's,  de- 
rangements of  the  digestive  a])paratiis. 
ditliculties  of  sense  ])erception,  etc.,  have 
thn»wn  the  child  out  of  gear.  Dr.  Gros/.- 
in.'um  laid  much  stress  upon  the  evil 
eflf«'ct<  of  adenoid  vegt^tations.  Tie  said 
thai  the  observable  mental  and  moral 
ditliculties  can  largely  be  cured  by  pr<»per 
medical  treatment,  in  addition  to  educa- 
tional mea^nres.  There  are  also  many 
ehildren  whose  rate  of  mental  growth  is 
merely  slow,  but  who  n^dly  ])Ossess  much 
|)ower. 

There  is  a  third  class,  namely,  that  of 
children  who  are  afflicted  with  disonlers 
of  the  nervous  system.  Neurotic  and 
neurasthenic  conditions  are  very  charac- 
teristic of  modiM'u  life  with  its  rush,  ex- 
citement 3Mi(l  restlessness.  The  doctor 
spoke  of  the  over-stimulation  in  school 
and  home,  under  which  so  many  children 
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suffer;  of  the  troubles  of  the  adolescent 
^\t\  whose  nerves  become  shattered  by 
overstrain  in  study  at  this  critical  pe- 
riod ;  of  youthful  hysteria ;  perverse  ten- 
dencies; morbid  conditions  of  fear;  dis- 
turbances of  sleej),  appetite  and  concen- 
tration; contrary  activities,  disturbances 
in  the  motor  sphere,  such  as  twitchings, 
jerkinprs,  etc., 

Most  of  these  children  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  ordinary  school.  For  some 
it  will  suffice  to  establish  special  classes, 
such  as  are  hinufx  instituted  at  present 
in  some  of  our  ]>ublic  schools.  Others 
heed  an  entire  change  of  environment, 
proi)er  hygienic  conditions  and  exercise, 
a  general  tonic  regimen,  physical  and 
mental,  and  a  very  rational  method  of 
instruction,  including  manual  and  phys- 
ical training,  and  very  much  individual- 
izing. Special  schools  will  have  to  be 
ei^tablished  for  their  benefit,  and  a  con- 
stant eoiiperation  of  physician  and  edu- 
cator is  necessary. 

Dr.  Oroszmann  in  closing  called  atten- 
tion to  the  enormous  social  importance 
of  the  problem  he  broached.  He  asked: 
"What  is  the  world  suffering  from? 
Why  is  there  so  much  trouble?  There 
are  stupidity  and  ignorance  in  our  way, 
to  bo  sure;  but  these  C4in  bo  overcome 
by  wisdom  and  discretion.  The  mere 
herd  can  be  led — but  by  whom  is  it  to  be 
led?  That  is  the  question.  The  ordi- 
nary, typical  people  keep  the  world  in 
equilibrium;  they  are  the  steady,  con- 
servative element.  But  these  who  are 
just  below  the  line — not  stupid,  but  not 
quite  rational — are  the  real  Mead 
weight,'  just  because  they  can  manage 
affairs,  in  a  measure,  but  cannot  them- 
selves be  managed  by  reason.  And  those 
who  are  bright  and  talentexl,  but  unbal- 
anced, out  of  gear,  unsteady,  one-sidedly 
Energetic,  erratic,  neuropathic,  etc.,  they 
tnake  the  world  go;  they  are  often  the 
self -elected  leaders  of  the  unthinking 
masses,  but  frequently  enough  they  lead 
to  destruction.  They  disturb  the  equi- 
librium, they  province  morbid  unrest  and 
imhappiness.  Sometimes  they  stir  up 
forces  that  work  for  good,  but  equally 
often  they  do  incalculable  mischief.  Our 
social,  political,  religious,  and  ethical 
life  is  constantly  affected  by  them  and 
in  danger  from  them." 

"Here  is  a  message  of  warning."  said 
the  doctor.  "This  is  the  reason  why  the 
problem  of  the  atypical  child  that  is 
allowed  to  grow  up  into  an  atypical,  un- 


derdeveloped    or     neuropathic     man     or 
wcmian  is  such  a  serious  problem." 

THE    KINDERGARTEN    STU- 
DENT IN  SOCIAL  WORK. 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Normal  School 
and  its  kindergarten  department  are 
unique  among  the  schools  of  the  I'nited 
States  in  many  particulars.  It  is  unique 
in  the  high  grade  of  scholarship  de- 
manded of  the  students  in  the  kinder- 
garten course.  It  is  the  only  normal 
school  in  the  state  which  has  a  kinder- 
garten training  school  comiected  with  it, 
and  it  is  the  only  state  institution  in  the 
country  which  affords  the  students  in 
the  kindergarten  course  the  broad  expe- 
rience of  practice  work,  both  under  the 
ideal  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  nor- 
mal model  kindergarten  and  under 
the  widely  different  conditions  which  are 
characteristic  of  settlement  work. 

Few  people  realize  what  valuable  work 
is  being  done  by  the  students  and  how 
closely  the  normal  school  is  identified 
with  the  educational  and  progressive  in- 
terests of  the  city.  Members  of  the 
senior  class  give  their  services  to  the 
mission  kindergartens  for  ten  weeks,  a 
large  part  of  the  junior  year  being  de- 
voted to  practical  preparation  for  the 
work.  They  have  bi?en  sent  out  to  at- 
tend and  assist  with  the  clubs,  the  moth- 
ers' meetings,  and  the  industrial  classes 
at  the  kindergartens,  and  have  thus  be- 
come acquainted  with  various  phases  of 
social  settlement  work. 

Through  the  interest  taken  by  these 
student  teachers  in  their  work,  other  stu- 
dents at  the  normal  have  also  bet^ome 
interested.  For  the  last  two  years  the 
kindergarten  department  of  the  normal 
school  has  given  a  series  of  entertain- 
ments during  the  year,  and  the  money  is 
raised  to  give  the  children  of  all  the  mis- 
sion kin<lergartens  excursions  into  the 
country, and  to  pay  the  camping  expenses 
of  the  older  children  of  the  clubs  and 
classes  of  the  Fourth  street  kindergarten, 
who  are  sent  for  an  outing  of  two  weeks 
to  a  camp  near  Lake  Beulah  in  charge 
of  Miss  Clara  Schaefer. 

On  Thanksgiving  day  the  children  ot 
the  normal  school  furnished  a  lunch  for 
all  the  mission  kindergarten  children, 
and  on  last  May  day  the  children  of  two 
kindergartens  were  invited  to  attend  the 
Maypole  exercises  at  the  normal  school, 
and  given  May  baskets.     At    Christmas 
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time  the  juniors  dressed  sixty  dolls  for 
one  kindergarten,  the  children  of  the  pri- 
mary department  furnished  candy  and 
toys  for  another,  picture  hooks  were 
made  for  the  Children's  Free  Hospital, 
and  the  normal  school  kindergarten 
mounted  Madonna  pictures  for  the 
women  at  the  Old  Folks'  Home,  con- 
ducted by  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor, 
thirty  children  making  the  distribution 
and  singing  Christmas  songs  for  the  old 
people. 

The  training,  which  is  under  Miss 
Vandewalker's  personal  supervision,  is 
of  the  broadest  possible  kind,  including 
practice  work  in  the  normal  kindergar- 
ten, where  conditions  are  almost  ideftl; 
in  the  public  schools,  where  the  problem 
is  a  little  more  complex,  and  in  the  set- 
tlement work,  which  presents  the  great- 
est variety  of  practical  conditions,  and 
acquaints  the  student  with  social  settle- 
ment work  and  the  sociological  questions 
of  the  day.  It  brings  the  young  woman 
of  certain  social  standing  into  touch  with 
the  working  masses  in  their  everyday 
life,  and  makes  her  familiar  with  condi- 
tions in  the  homes  of  the  foreign  bom 
population.  This  training  is  of  special 
value,  because  the  highest  form  of  kin- 
dergarten work  is  that  which  does  not 
confine  itself  to  the  schoolroom,  but 
reaches  out  to  influence  the  homes  from 
which  the  children  come. 

The  Milwaukee  Normal  School  is  one 
of  the  few  schools  in  which  the  kinder- 
garten course  is  equal  to  the  other 
courses,  and  which  insists  on  as  much 
acad(»niic  training  and  scholarship  for 
its  kindergarten  graduates  as  for  those 
who  are  to  become  grade  teachers.  No 
student  is  admitted  to  the  training  school 
who  has  not  had  the  equivalent  of  four 
years  in  a  high  school.  At  the  time  the 
training  school  was  established  in  the 
normal  school,  L.  T).  Harvey  was  presi- 
dent, and  he  insisted  that  a  state  diploma 
for  kindergartners  must  represent  as 
high  a  degree  of  scholarshi])  and  culture 
as  the  state  diploma  for  grade  teachers. 
This  policy  has  l>een  continued,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  this  is  one  of  the 
best  kindergarten  training  schools  in 
the  country.  Wisconsin  is  one  of  the 
relatively  few  states  which  educates  its 
kindertrartners  at  state  expense.  The 
majority  of  the  training  schools  are  pri- 
vate ones,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  afford  their  students  the  wide  oppor- 
tunities which  are  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  state  school. 


SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

Work  PUnned  by  a  Committee  of  the  Natiooal 
Edttcatiooal  Aoociatioa. 

At  the  July  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  Boston  the 
teachers  of  New  York  city  petitioned 
the  executive  council  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  salary,  tenure  and  pen- 
sion systems  of  teachers.  The  council 
appointed  a  committee  for  this  purpose, 
consisting  of  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor;  Prof. 
Joshu|i  R.  GiddingB,  economist,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  city;  Miss 
Anna  Tolman  Smith,  compiler  and  spe- 
cialist on  European  school  systems. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington;  Miss  Catharine  Goggin« 
financial  secretary  of  the  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration, Chicago;  Edwin  G.  Cooley, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago;  R. 
II.  ITalsey,  president  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  and  Wil- 
liam Mc Andrew,  principal  Girls'  Tech- 
nical High  School,  New  York. 

This  committee  is  making  tables  of  all 
the  salaries  paid  to  men  and  women  in 
every  grade  from  kindergarten  to  super- 
in tendency  in  all  American  cities  of 
8,000  inhabitants  and  upward ;  in  typical 
communities  of  less  than  8,000  in  every 
state,  and  a  similar  statement  for  twenty- 
five  rural  schools  in  every  state. 

To  accompany  these  tables  the  com- 
mittee desires  to  furnish  schedules  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  in  typical 
localities,  so  that  the  taxpayers,  for  in- 
stance, in  Great  Falls,  Montana,  where 
living  is  high,  may  make  an  intelligent 
comparison  of  their  teachers'  wages  with 
those  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  where  food, 
clothing,  and  rents  are  cheaper. 

A  second  investigation  of  the  commit- 
tee has  to  do  with  the  steadiness  of  the 
teachers'  salary  funds.  In  most  locali- 
ties it  is  not  distinct  from  the  general 
educational  expenses — buildings,  sites, 
coal,  apparatus,  and  books.  Ambitious 
schemes  to  erect  fine  buildings  result  in 
l)oorer  education,  because  there  is  not 
enough  money  left  to  employ  good  teach- 
ers, or  to  enable  good  teachers  to  do 
proj)er  work.  Some  localities  have  guard- 
ed against  this  defect  by  fixing  minimum 
salaries  by  statute. 

The  committee  will  urge  that  if  we  are 
to  have  schools  worthy  of  us  we  must 
have  teaching  so  attractive  that  men  will 
l)repare  for  it  seriously  and  earnestly  as 
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for  a  life  work.  This  attractiveness  of 
teaching  is  to  be  secured  by  adequate  pay 
or  by  assured  tenure  during  good  be- 
havior, or  by  insurance  against  indigence 
in  old  age.  All  of  these  considerations 
and  others  which  affect  the  excellence  of 
public  education  as  concerned  with  the 
teachers'  contentment,  it  is  this  commit- 
tee's province  to  investigate.  A  general 
invitation  to  school  people  and  to  public 
spirited  citizens  that  they  send  the  com- 
mittee facts  and  suggestions  has  been 
extended. — Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

The  City  of  New  York.     Ezamiaation  for 
Kindergarten  License. 

Office  of  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
Park  Avenue  and  59th  Street, 
New  York,  January  25,  1904. 

A  written  examination  of  applicants 
for  license  as  kindergarten  teachers  in 
the  city  of  New  York  will  be  held  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners  on  Monday,  April 
18,  and  Tuesday,  April  19,  1904,  begin- 
ning at  9  A.  M.,  at  Room  422,  in  the  hall 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  Park  avenue 
and  59th  street,  borough  of  Manhattan; 
and  an  oral  examination  for  such  license 
will  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners. 

Persons  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  less  than  thirty-five  years,  who  are 
eligible  in  accordance  with  the  following 
reqxiirements,  will  be  admitted  to  the  ex- 
amination. 

To  be  eligible  for  license  as  kindergar- 
ten teacher,  the  applicant  must  have  the 
qualifications  indicated  under  (a)  or  (h) 
following : — 

(a)  Graduation  from  a  satisfactory 
high  school  or  institution  of  equal  or 
higher  rank,  or  an  equivalent  academic 
training,  or  the  passing  of  an  academic 
examination;  and  the  completion  of  a 
satisfactory  course  of  professional  train- 
ing of  at  least  two  years,  one  of  which 
has  been  devoted  to  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  kindergarten. 

(b)  Graduation  from  a  satisfactory 
high  school  or  institution  of  equal  or 
higher  rank,  or  an  equivalent  academic 
training,  or  the  passing  of  an  academic 
examination;  and  the  completion  of  a 
satisfactory  course  of  professional  train- 
ing of  at  least  one  year  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  kindergarten,  fol- 
lowed by  two  years'  successful  experience 
in  kindergarten  teaching. 


NoT>:. — Applicants  about  to  complete 
courses  of  professional  training,  as  re- 
quired in  sections  (a)  and  (b)  above, 
will  be  admitted  to  this  examination. 

All  applicants  must  pass  written  and 
oral  examinations  embracing  the  follow- 
ing subjects :  Theory  and  practice  of  kin- 
liergarten  teaching;  free-hand  drawing; 
singing  and  piano  playing;  physical  ex- 
ercises appropriate  for  the  kindergarten. 

Note. — An  academic  examination  will 
be  given  to  candidates  requiring  it  as  in- 
dicated in  sections  (a)  and  (h)  of  the 
qualifications  for  eligibility  above  stated. 

A  certificate  of  physical  fitness  made 
after  examination  by  one  of  the  physi- 
cians of  the  Board  of  Education  will  be 
required  in  the  case  of  each  applicant. 

The  licenses  issued  under  these  regula- 
tions hold  for  the  period  of  one  year,  and 
may  be  renewed  for  two  successive  years 
in  case  the  work  of  the  holder  is  satis- 
factory-. At  the  close  of  the  third  year 
of  continuous  successful  service,  the 
City  Superintendent  may  make  the 
license  permanent. 

William  IT.  Maxwell, 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 


How'8   This? 


We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hairs 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props..  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  l)elieTe  him  perfectly  hon- 
orable in  all  business  transactions,  and  financially 
able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by  their  firm. 

West  &  Truax,  wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Waldino,  Kixnan  &  Makvik,  wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hairs  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  7Rc.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
Testimonials  free. 

Hairs  Fa  mil  V  Pills  are  the  best. 


Kindergartners  who  are  willing  to 
change  their  location  for  a  better  salary 
and  advanced  positions,  should  address 
Mr.  Orville  Brewer,  Teachers'  Coopera- 
tive Association,  100  Auditorium  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  Mr.  Brewer  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  fill  such  positions  as 
principal  or  assistant  in  the  public  kin- 
dergartens of  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati, 
Covington,  and  other  large  cities,  as  well 
as  private  kindergartens.  He  prefers 
those  with  large  experience,  but '  often 
has  positions  for  beginners  who  have 
had  a  thorough  preparation. 
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At  a  ret-ent  iiic<*tiiig  of  the  York  (Pa.) 
Kindergarten  Association  a  favorable 
report  was  made  of  the  work  that  the  or- 
ganization has  accomplished  during  the 
first  half  term  of  its  existence.  This  or- 
ganization opened  a  kindergarten  in  the 
high  school  l)uilding  the  latter  part  of 
Sei)tenil)cr.  There  are  now  forty  chil- 
dren enrolled.  The  expenses  of  this  first 
venture  have  been  met,  and  the  associa- 
tion fin<ls  itself  in  a  ])()sition  to  solicit 
funds  for  the  opening  of  another  kinder- 
garten. A  room  has  been  offered  rent 
free  on  X»)rtli  Duke  street,  an<l  many 
persons  of  influence  are  interesti^l  in 
establishing  the  second  kindergarten. 
The  one  in  the  high  school  supports 
twenty-eight  inn'  scholarships,  and  the 
finance  committee  reports  a  general  in- 
terest among  the  people,  looking  to  the 
establishing  of  kindergartens  throughout 
the  city.  The  officers  and  board  of  mana- 
gers of  the  association  are:  President, 
Mrs.  H.  (•.  Niles;  first  vice-president, 
Mrs.  A.  T^.  Farquhar;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  William  B.  Myers;  treaj^urer, 
Mrs.  M.  E.  El)erlv;  secretarv.  Miss  Sarah 
Myers;  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Small,  l^frs.  J.  IL 
Yeagley,  ^Frs.  E.  K.  McConkey,  Mrs. 
Clarence  Eisenhnrt,  Afrs.  James  Web- 
ster, ^Irs.  L.  ^NfcMiges. 

Miss  Anna  Devereaux  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  spoke  on  I'he  Jielafion  of  the  Kin- 
dor(jartcn  to  fhr  Grnde!^  in  the  second  of 
a  course  of  lectnres  given  at  Waltham, 
Mass.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Edu- 
cation Society. 

Afiss  Beulah  P.  Goodale  of  Franklin, 
X.  ir.,  has  accepted  a  position  as  a  kin- 
dergartner  in  the  ])ublic  schools  of  Con- 
cord. 

The  Davenport  (Ta.)  Kindergarten 
Association  held  its  February  meeting 
with  Afrs.  T.  P.  Crawford  at  her  home 
on  East  Fifteenth  strec^t.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  and  much  interest 
manil'c^sted  in  the  work.  The  general 
topic  of  the  session  was  The  Tielniion  of 
tlio  Kitulrrqarlcn  fo  Social  Tieform. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  receive  the  sad 
new<J  of  the  death  of  Mr<.  Lucretia  Wil- 


lard  Treat  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Mrs^ 
Treat  was  principal  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Training  School  for  Kindergartners,  and 
was  well  known  as  a  kindergarten  lec- 
turer and  organizer. 

At  Middletown,  Ct.,  a  petition  ha& 
been  presented  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion asking  that  a  kindergarten  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  following  resolution  w-as  submit- 
ted to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mon- 
tana State  Teachers'  Association,  and 
was  unanimously  adopted:  "We  recog- 
nize that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  all  children  should  receive  that  in- 
struction wdiich  only  the  kindergarten 
can  supply,  and  we  urge  a  rapid  accept- 
ance throughout  the  state  of  that  legis- 
lative act  permitting  school  trustees  to 
establish  a  kindergarten  as  an  essential 
and  integral  part  of  each  school  system.'^ 
This  latter  reference  is  to  a  law  passed 
in  Montana  some  three  years  ago  w^hich 
permits  school  trustees  of  local  school 
luiards  to  establish  the  kindergarten  as 
a  part  of  their  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

Two  benefits  for  the  New  York  Kin- 
dergarten Association  were  given  by 
Arnold  Daly  and  his  company  in  Feb- 
ruary at  the  Hudson  theater.  The  plays 
were  Candida  and  The  Man  of  Destiny. 

Bird-Lore^  the  organ  of  the  Audubon 
societies,  is  publishing  a  series  of  col- 
ore<l  plates  of  North  American  Warhlers, 
accompanied  by  a  surprising  array  of 
records  of  the  dates  of  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  these  great  bird  travelers. 

Aliss  Flniilie  Poulsson  of  Leicester, 
editor  of  the  KINDERGARTEN  REVIEW,  gave 
a  helpful  talk  to  the  Kindergarten  Club 
of  S[)ringfield.  Mass.,  in  Memorial  hall, 
January  27.  Tier  subject  was  Stories 
and  Siovfi-foUing.  INfiss  Twichell  and 
the  members  of  the  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School  gave  a  reception  for  Miss 
Ponlsson  after  the  talk.  Among  those 
present  were  kindergartners  from  Hol- 
yoke  and  Hartford. 


^Fex  can  be  ha|)i)y  amidst  pain,  poverty,  and  privation  of  every 
kind,  so  long  as  they  have  an  exalted  object  to  live  for,  which  rouses 
all  their  energies  and  draws  ont  all  their  best  affections.  But  they 
cannot  possibly  be  ha])py  amidst  frivolity  and  ease,  amidst  ignoble 
sloth  and  degrading  selfishness. — Selrrtcd. 


ADVEBTISEMBNTa. 


Teacher^s  Plan  Book  and 
Progress  Record 

Designed  by  STANLEY  H.  HOLMES,  Supt.  of  Schools, 

Haverhill,  Mass. 

NINTH   THOUSAND. 

The  pages  of  this  book  consist  of  ruled  spaces  to  be 
filled  in  by  the  teacher,  designating  *  Work  planned,"  *'  Work 
accomplished,"  etc. 

The  book  is  presented  as  offering  a  simple  plan  for  "giving 
content  and  detail  to  the  subjects  of  the  course  of  study  and 
system  to  its  execution." 

If  a  teacher  will  write  in  this  Plan  Book  an  outline  of  the 
day's  work  in  each  study,  she  will  enter  upon  her  work  with 
force  and  vigor,  and  the  pupils  will  also  be  greatly   benefited. 

Price,  Paper,  30  Cents. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO..  Springfield.  Mass. 

New  York  Boston  PhilcLdelphia.  AtlcLiita.  Sclh  FreLticisco 


SOZODONT 

THE    FAVORITE 

Tooth  Powder 

FOR  HALF  A  CENTURY. 
Finest  quality.   Patent  top  oan. 

PREPARED   BY 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  new  YORK 


The  Bradley  Water  Colors 

ARE  HAVING  AN  IMMENSE  SALE. 

Skni)  for  Prick  List. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD.  MA33. 


The  Indiana  Kinder§:art8n  and  Primary  Normal  Trainin§:  School 

AT    lINDIAINAFOLrlS. 

Regular  Coarse,  two  years.      Post- Graduate  Course  for  Normal   Teachers,   one   year. 

Primary  training  a  part  of  the  regular  work.     Cla.sses  formed 

in  September  and  F'ebruary. 

RRBB    SCHOL.ARSHIPS    QRAINTBD    BACH    TBRJVl. 

Special  Primary  Class  in  May  and  June. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Nrs.  ELIZA  A.  BLAKER,  Supt.,  1343  N.  Uliiiois  St 
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HOLIDAY  SONGS 


AND. 


Every  Day  Songs  and  Games 

By  BMII/IB  POUI/SSON 

■  ■■■HIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


A  New  Storehouse  of  Maaic,  Versea 
and  Picturea  for     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::    :: 


New  Year's  Day  FroebePs  Birthday  Memorial  Day 

Valentine's  Day  Bird  Day  Fourth  of  July 

Washinsrton's  Birthday  Arbor  Day  Thankasiviufir  Day 

J^aster  May  Day  Chriatmaa 


And  for  Any  and  ISvery  Day  of  the 
Wttle  Child's  Year     ::     ::    ::    ::    :: 


A  Necessity  for  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  School.     A  Treasure  for  the  Home. 
Every  page  is  illustrated  with  Large  Border  Pictures  by  L.  J.  Bridomam. 

mi  ■  1 1 1  ■■III  I  mm  11  iimiiiiii  ■iiiiiiiiiiiiiii  III 

This  book  has  been  long  in  preparation,  and  is  published  at  great  expense,  but  we 
expect  for  it  a  warm  welcome  on  account  of  the  reputation  of  Miss  Poulsson,  and  a 
permanent  popularity  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits. 

Attractive  Cloth  Cover.    Price,  $z.oo 

MILTON    BRADLEY    COMPANY 

SPRINGFIEI/D,  MASS. 
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CHICAGO 

FROEBEL  ASSOCIATION. 

Training  School  for  Kindergartners. 

Two  years'  course.  Special  courses  in 
University  College  (  University  of  Chicago) 
for  advanced  students. 

For  circulars  apply  to 

■RS.  ALICE  H.  PUTNAI,  Supt., 

Rmm  421  UiivtrtHy  Colitgt,  Pint  Arti  Building,  Chicago. 

THE  PROEBEL, 

Kinder§:arten  Trainins:  School 

OF 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Eighth  Year  opens  in  Oi'tol)er. 
Two  Years*  f'ouree. 

Address,  MISS  CORA  L.  ENGLISH, 
The  MoDtai;ue.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


The  Phebe  A.  Hearst  Kindei^arten 

COUUBQB  .  .  .  WASHINOTON.  D.  C 

Two  Years*  Course  i—Froebers  Mother  Flay, 
Gifts,  Occupations,  Program,  Collateral  Reading, 
Obsenration  and  Practice  in  Model  Kinder firarteo, 
Physical  Culture,  Songs  and  Games,  Singing, 
Drawing. 

Third  Year  Course:— Program,  Oollateral 
Raadine,  Adranced  Psychology,  Froebel's  Philoso- 
phy. Hegel's  '*  Philosophy  of  History,*'  or  som* 
work  of  uke  nature. 

The  regular  advanced  work  of  the  College  for  190S- 
1904  is  supplemented  by  the  following  distinguished 
lecturers  in  Psychology,  Literature.  Science  and 
Educational  Principles:— Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  Mias 
Laura  Fisher,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Coinstock,  Dr.  Sofle  Noid- 
hofT-Jung,  and  Hon.  Carroll   D.  Wright. 

College  reopens  Oi^tober  8, 1903. 

For  further  particulars,  address, 

HARRIET  NIEL,  Director,      1213-1215  k  st  n.  w. 


BAST  ORANQB.  NBW  JBR5BY. 

Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet 

Opened  her 

Kinderifarten  Normal  Training:  School, 

September  28,  1903.     Two  Years*  Course. 

For  circulars  address. 

Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet.  16  Washington  Street, 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 


The  Art  of  Developing 

The  Musical  Side  of  Child-Nature. 


The  rairchOd-Shermiiii  Course  ol  Trahilni  lor  Mothers,  Kindergiirtners,  and  Teachers. 


The  only  Musical  System  which  deals  with  the  very  heyinninys  of  the  Music  Sense. 

Dr.  Percy  Goetschius  writes:  **  Your  object — a  most  important  one — to  stim- 
ulate the  creative  faculty  at  the  earliest  possible  age  and  to  make  musical 
symbols  constitute  living  things,  and  the  methods  you  use  in  gaining  this  object, 
seem  to  me  to  Ije  excellent.     May  success  be  yours.** 

Mothers'  Course,  Kindergartners'  Course,  Music  Teachers'  Course;  also 
NORMAL  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  who  wish  to  form  MOTHERS' 
CLASSES  and  to  train  KINDERGARTNERS  and  MUSIC  TEACHERS. 

Circulars  and  terms  on  application.     Correspondence  invited. 

MRS.  DAISY  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN, 

337  Irving  Avenue,  -  -  -  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Ths  PhiiadelphiaTraining  School 

POfI  KINDCRQAflTNCflS 
Reopened  October  2d,  1902. 
Junior,  Senior,   and  Special  Clasaes. 
Addren, 

MRS.  M.  L.  VAN  KIRK,  Principal, 
1181  Piae  Street PhUedelphie. 


The  Froebel 
Kindergarten     Tralnins^     School, 

teeond  ind  SUtt  Stt.,     HARRISBURG,  PA. 


p.   O.   BOX    304. 


Two  years' course.  00 verinp:  theory  of  the  Kinder- 
nurten.  Gifts,  Occupations,  Qaines,  ami  Stories,  with 
Sally  observation  and  practice*  in  the  Kindergarten. 
1  work  began  September  L'l,  1903. 

EVELYN  BARRINGTON.  PRINCIPAL. 


PSaXAI^OZZI-FROHBHL, 

Klnders^arten   Tralnins^    School   at 

CHICAGO  COMMONS. 

180  Grand  Ave. 

Two  \t'ar.s*  ri)iir».«-  in  Theory  .\\u\  VwuXuk'. 

A  rours*'  in  lii>iiie-\Vi»rk.'  Inrlnd«>  opportunity 
to  bt^roMH'  fjnniliar  with  Social  Settb-nnMit  Work. 
Fnn'Iy  K«|iiippr<l  Hllil(lin^^  Stninj:  TaiMiIty.  and 
Modrrat*'  I'rirc*.  s«Mid  lor  rinular>  an<l  in'rornia- 
tion  to 

(MRS..  BKIITH A    IIOKKIMIKCNKK. 
V>'A^  TiirIin;;ton  .V\«'..  Hai:\k\.  Ii.i,. 


The 

Kraus  Seminary  for  Kindergartners, 

«« Rcgfular"  Courses:  one  and  two  years; 
and  "Extension  Course/' 

THE  HOFFMAN  ARMS,  640  Madison  Ave.. 

New  York  City. 
Prinapal,  Mrs.  Maria  Kraits-Boklt6. 


If  •••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Chic2igo  Kindergarten  College 

Four  years'  course.  (.)ne  year  prepares 
a  student  for  a  position  as  an  assisunt ; 
two  years  prepares  to  take  full  charge 
of  a  kindergarten  ;  three  years  for  an 
assistant  in  training  work  and  four  years 
to  take  charge  of  a  training  class  or  to 
fill  a  supervisor's  position.  Special  add- 
ed work  for  primary  teachers.  Daily 
practice  throughout  course.  The  college 
has  a  boarding  department  and  provides 
a  delightful  home  for  its  students. 


MRS.  J.  N.  CROUSE,         \_  ^ 
ELIZABETH  HARRISON,  t  ^^•^9*^ 

i-    II  Via  Bern  Street,  Chicac*. 


paiTiiiiBiiiTEinoin. 


18  HuntlDfton  Avenue^     Boston, 

MBS.  ANNIB  MOSELEY  PBBRV,  Prtelp^ 


MISS  ANNIE  COOUDGE  RUSTS 

Froebel  SchooL 
Kinderi:arteii  Normal  Classes^ 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

THIUTKKNTH  YEAR  OPENS  IN  OCTOBKIL 

Two  Years*  Coune.  Preparatory  and 
Post-graduate  courses.  Music  on  kinder- 
garten principles. 

For  Catalogue.  addreM 
MISS  RUST,  811  Beacon  Street. 

TRAINING  CLASS 


Buffalo  Free , . 

Kindergarten  Association. 

TWO  YEARS'  COURSE. 
1891-1904 

For  particalara  address 

MISS  ELLA  C.  ELDER, 
•4  D«lBWftr«  AvMue.  BUFFALO,  N.  V. 

Kindergarten  Training  School, 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
Principal.  MRS.  LUCRETIA  WILLARD  TREAT. 

School  Near  continiuiiis. Winter,  Spring,  and  Sum 
nier  terms. 

SUMMER  DATES— JULY  5  TO  AUGUST  27. 

Stmlenis  entore^l  at  any  time  and  for  any  length 
of  time. 

For  partioulnrs  mldress.  rLAR,\  WHEELER,  S«e. 
Kimlertzarten  Assi>ciation.  Auditorium,  23  Fountata 
Street,  (irand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


OHIO,  Toledo,  2313  AahUnd  At*. 

The  Misses  Law's  ^'"^^^  KlndergarteD 
1  nc  IVU^SC:^  l^aw  &  Xralninp  School.    17th 

year,  faculty  of  Mx,  now  building;.  Medical  Snper- 
viAlon,  personal  attention,  rortiflcate  and  Diplo- 
ma Courses. 

.Mauy  E.  Law,  M.D.,  Principal. 
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Kindergarten  Normal  Class, 

itaSS  ANNE  L.  PAGE,  PrincipaU 

Miss  Page  has  removed  her  class  from  Boa- 
ton  to  her  home  in  Dan  vers.  This  place  is 
less  than  an  hour's  ride  from  Boston  and  ther* 
are  opportunities  for  observation  there  as  also 
in  Salem,  Peabody,  and  Dan  vers. 

For  circular,  address  DANVERS,  IfASS. 


Sprins:fleld  Kinderi:arteii 
NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

ClatMS  met  September  19. 
Two  yean'  course.    Termi,  $100  per  year. 

Apply  to 

MATTin  TWICMBm 

Loagmemdow,  Mmmm. 


WASHINGTCm  CITY 
KINDERGARTEN  NORMAL  mSTITUTION. 

Principal,  SUSAN  PLESSNER  POLLOCK. 
1426  Q  St.,  N.  W..  Wash.,  D.  C. 

For  the  traininf;  of  teachers,  for  children,  for 
students,  for  mothers.    Twenty-eighth  year. 

Latest  advance  in  thought,  philosophy,  and  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principles  of^  Frederick 
Froehei.    Advantages  of  the  National  Capital. 

Positions  secured. 

For  Correspondence  Course,  address,  Wellesca 
Pollock. 

*•  Mothers'  Council,"  by  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  36c. 


THB   GARLAND 

Kiiideri:arten  Training:  School, 

BOSTOIN. 

Opened  at  19  Chestnut  Street  in  October. 

Resulsr  Course— Special  Courses. 

For  prospectus,  address 

Ars.  Har^aret  J.  Stannard,  Principal. 
Kindergarten  Normal  Department 

Ethical  Culture  School 

Opened  October  5,  1903. 
Two  years*  course. 

For  information,  addrens  63d  St.  and  Central 
Park,  west. 

New  York  City. 


THE  TEMPLE  COLLEGE 

Broad  and  Berks  Streets,  Philadelphia.     • 
RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL,  President, 

Kindergarten  Training  School, 

Two  Ttan'  Course.    Re-opened  Sept,  21,  1008, 

Btndenu  should  address  the  Principal,  MIM 
HILDSGARD  H.  HBRING,  for  proepeotoi. 

Atlmnta  Kindergarten  ^^^^  Temrm 

Normal  ScbooL  Courap  of  Study, 

Cbartsred  I8t7. 

Froebel's  Philosopliy  of  Education,  Psyeholoffy,  Teeal 
Music,  Drawing,  obserratlon  and  practtoe  la  Free  and  Pf|> 
Tate  Klndergartsns  of  the  city.    For  partloulars  addrsss 

Willette  A.  Allen,  Prinoiptd, 

9»  Peaohtree  St.  Atlanta,  Qt^ 

Chicas:o  Kinders:arteii  Institute. 

Re^ilar  Two  Years'  Course,  Post-Oraduate  Normal 
Course,  Supplementary  Courses,  Home-Life  Coarse. 

Qertmde  Hoose,  Stadeots'  Residence. 

DIRKCTORR: 

Mary  Boomer  Paee.  Araalie  Hofer, 

Caroline  C.  Cronise,  Ethel  Roe  Lindgren, 

Frances  E.  Newton. 


FaU  term  opened  S^pt.  10. 1903. 
40  Scott  Street, 


Nt'w  CirctUare. 
CHICAGO. 


WEST-MARIENTHAL  INSTITUTE, 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Kinderf^arten  Normal,  Junior,  Senior,  Post-Qnul- 
uate  Courses.    Reopened  September  28. 1903. 
Address, 

MRS.  E.  P.  WE8T, 
1372  Qranvilla  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Ftoebel^   Mother   Play   Pictutes. 

Limited  Edition  issued  March  the  tenth. 

Ten  G)IorecI  Pictures,  size  9x12,  on  sheet  15x20. 
Drawn  by  MARION  E.  CROCKER.  Published  by  ADELINE  T.  JOYCE. 

See  reduced  picture  of  ^'The  Toyman '^  in  present  isstie. 

This  series  of  colored  Mother  Play  Pictures  consists  of 

•'  'V\u:  I'lay  with  tin-  I.imhs."  ••  The  Knights  and  the  Mother," 

••  AlHr.,nt'."  '^The  Two  Windows/* 

'•  riu;  I'..ynKin.'  "  The  Wheelwright. " 

'•  Tlie  Kiii.iihi>  and  the  (iix..!  (.'liihl,"  ••  'I'lie  Garden  Gate," 

"  The  Knights  .»ii«i  the  IJ:ul  Chiki."  "  The  Barnyard  Gate." 

These  pictures  sold  only  in  sets. 
Price  per  set,  $3.50.  Postpaid. 

Make  all  checks  or  money  orders  payable  to 

MISS  ADELINE  T.  JOYCE,  Sole  Agent, 
{01  School  Street,  Brookline^  Mass. 

The  picture-  are  th-sinncd  f'.i  thr;  wall  of  the  kindergarten.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
depart  fmm  tlu.-  vtyh-  <»r  rr)njp-iMiinn  of  !•  i().:l.)rrs  ori.i;inal  plates  ;  but  by  eliminating  the  verse 
and  the  hand>  a  m-'if  aiti^iiic  r-'-ull  is  '»!)iained  and  through  the  use  of  color  the  meaning  and 
attiactivrnt  «*s  an-  jivtally  e-nhanc'  d. 

N'.i  ni'itto  or  word  <»f  ..xplan.itiMn  aijpear>  on  ilu-  pictures.  They  are  simply  Kindergarten 
Aids  and  art;  I"  !)'•  ust-d  hv  ih<-  Kindrr^arincr  iii  i.-onneiiion  with  the  various  talks  on  the 
Mother   Play. 

SUSAN  E.  BLOW. 

'•  Mi^-  I>yi.t;  \i.\-  m  uif  .i  liilpt.il  <  ..iitril.im'.i»ii  in  tl»c  Kin(]cr>:art:.-ii  hy  lier  repnKluiiion  of  pictures  from  the 
Moilj.  r  I'i.iv 

"III  >.itiif  iti'.tiiMi-  sh.'  lu-  iicoc'lril  in  tl.nmiii;;  the  iilc-a  nl  tlie  piiturj-  into  clearer  relief  by  the  omission  of 
uiiiniportAMt  iif!.\:I« 

"  Hi  r  pittiiie  of  iln-  ]  ii\tii  in  i*  rv. .  Ilvnt  in  tli:*  re-pcii  and  \\\\]  pive  (hililren  a  clear  and  dcfiniic  impresslnn  instead 
of  tUn  -"in  what  confuted  .m-l  «  h  «":ii'  nii|.i«>,-iiiti  tin  v  niiisi  kci.  ivc  troin  the  original  overcrowded  pictures  of  the  Toyniin 
in  the  M..:lit-r  ]'Ia>.  lUt  f.n  !  thir  M  --  I.  \i.  '-  !.i<t.,i.-  .w.  mii.r.M  ,i«!.lsi«»  their  ctfcctivcness  and  she  has  been  very  i»ite 
in  u«iiv;  otilv  .i  fc>A  ..>!..i~." 

I^AURA  FISHER, 
Director  of  Public  Klnderg^artens,  Boston,  Mass. 

"I  i!n  ■•  tr\  •^].n\  \  ..\m\  ih.it  tl.;-  pi».t  ir»:^  ,ii  I  rocb- 1'-  Mi.ilicr  I'l.ty  have  at  last  throuirh  your  effurts  acquired  a 
il  ..ronchlv  .■lrt;^:«:  lorm.  1  Ivi.ow  ».f  i..  iliii.};  ihii  »iii  b--  ..f  -uaier  lulp  in  the  kindergartens  and  for  which  all  kinder- 
j;artiici»   \ull  be  nim.-  pt.it.  lul,  .ind   I   iri.<t  thn;  ih.'.   ira\   iMid  ili>:r  \\a\   it. to  all  the  kindergartens  of  our  land." 

MARY  D.   RITNYAN, 

Professor  of  KinderKurten,  Teachers  CoUcRe,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

"I  tirid  the  MuUkm  I'j.^v  pi. 'nr.--  whi.  li  Mi-.  Jiu,  c  i^  .ib'MH  t-i  publish  very  attractive.  In  their  simplicity,  soft 
viiiMii-..^'  ac.<l  j;.:ne!.il  arinii-i.lure,  t1i..\  .uc  in  imi  fviinen:  on  the  •)ii;.;irijls,  and  1  think  will  be  found  a  valuable  aid 
tn  tb>-  i.ii!d«T.;.iitni.M   in  her  work 

I/UCY  HARRIS  SYMONDS. 

Kindergarten  Traluinfc  School,  Boston. 

"  I  b.i'.e  h.u{  til-  pU-.iMMi."  .>!  ex,i:iii!i:ii-  Mx.r.i;  i.f  th-.-  pn.ofs  of  Mivs  J«.yce*s  Mother  Play  pictures,  which  are 
cxtr'  moiv  .ilti.u  i'.\r. 

1  h«'  ciilorini:  i.  xitt  vit  bi  .u:!:fiil.  ai..!   I   st  i'  no  n-avtu  why  tlie>c  liliKtrations  should  not  prove  a  great  deli(ht 
to(lii;dri:n  .md  a  help  !■•  icif'iln.rs  .iiid  k:i.fl<T^,ir!n-.ts." 

LUCY  WHEEI/OCK. 

■'()ne  ha>  only  t-.  s.  e  the  m-iicv  o|  lioebtl's  Mother  I'l.iy  i'lciures  pii-pared  by  Miss  Joyce  to  appreciate  them. 
Mhuv  kindei-^.irtiUTs  have  fonnd  '-oin'*  d:Mun''.v  in  u-ini;  the  7'Kiiires  of  the  lumk  owin^  to  the  oi)9Curity  of  the  outlines 
and  r.mtii'i.in  of  dt tails.  M-s  bivce  ha-  preveived  ih»;  ^roupinR  and  spirit  of  the  originals,  and  has  produced  aseries 
ot  arri-*ti'  iii^.tiire-.  which  teli  their  «tirv  aid  fascinate  us  by  theii  beaiiiv  of  colorinj;.  She  has  rendered  a  real  service 
to  tl-    cAwv    (»f  KindeT;;arii'n  in  ;i.\iiiv:  ns  iliese  ;iLtiire>  in  so  desirable  a  loim." 

PROF.  SAMUEL  T.  BUTTON, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

"I  have  b.inked  w^th  much  interest  over  the  proofs  of  the  Mother  IMay  pictures,  which  have  been  prepared  for 
publication. 

"Althi.uub  not  competent  to  judj;e  as  to  the  relative  excellence  of  these  pictuies.  I  should  think  thev  would  be 
intereNtini;  to  children  in  coniiecti«»n  with  the  proper  stories,  and  would  therefore  be  found  quite  useful  hy  Kindergarten 
teacher*..'' 
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dergarten  5u  ppl  ies 

•e  the  Southwestern  distribu- 
3f  the  Milton  Bradley  Com- 
3  Kindergarten  Supplies  and 
a  complete  line  of  Kindergar- 
[uipment.  8o-page  catalogue 
1  free  on  application. 

lOOVER  BROTHERS, 

ST  9tll  STREET,   KANSAS  CITT,  MO. 


m^*m^ 


Do  you  know  why  wide- 
awake teachers  everywhere 
read  the^ThotoEra'^regularly? 

FOR  THREE  REASONS 


1st  Bei'ause  riiotniiri-aphy  i::  tlie  latest  and  mon  «uc- 
C(:6Bful  educaikmal  appliance ;  and,  in  the  opiuiOD 
ot  the  be.-ft  eduearurs*,  is  destined  to  revolutionize 
the  **v*ieiu'e  of  educatit.n. 

2d  Because  the  *'  Phoio  Eka'*  U  the  onlj  publica- 
tiOD  in  the  couutry  that  fdl lows  the  developiiieui 
of  photofcntphy  aluu^  educational  aud  artistic 
liiiei. 

3d  becau<*e  thf  hcautif  ul  hulf-toue  pictures  aud  care- 
fully writtf  !i  text  uf  the  •*Ph(»tu  Kka"  filled  with 
new  ideas  will  help  them  to  ^  in  fame  and  fortune 
in  their  proff  !-^i«.>n.  Why  not  Join  the  army  of 
••  Photo  Era"  readers,  and  become  a  winner? 


Photo   Era  Publishing  G)., 

15  CENTS  A  CX>PY  r^  o  r» 

$1.50  A  YEAR         Dewey  Square,  Boston. 


indergarten 
ipplies  «^  t^  t^ 


KINDERQARTEN  FURNITURE.  KINDEROARTEN   BOOKS, 

AND 

GENERAL  KINDERQARTEN  MATERIALS. 

e  are  headquarters  in  the  Northwestern  states  for  every ttiiiii;  ptTiaiuiiii;  tu  ttie  Kiuder- 
n.     We  also  supply — Reed — Kaphia — and  all  kinds  of  iiiatcriiil  for  oc^nHtriiriifm  work 
the  Bradley  Standard  Water  Colors  and  Brown's  Faii.ouii  Ilt.-tiirt.e. 

Send  to  us  for  SO^page  Kindergarten  Catalogue  also 
Catalocue  of  the  Pictures.  >  j*  ^ 

THOMAS  CHARLES  COMPANY, 

Noifhwwtent  Afcali  (or  MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 

25ft-260  WMbash  AvenM,  CKLCKC/^. 


promotion  Blanh 

BASED  ON  A  STUDY   or    THE 
PUPILS'  INDIVIDUAL  BKCOBDS 


DiuiiOMrif  Dt 

F.  A.  BAGNALU 

AijMrf-K/Mrfnr  t^SekooU,  Adtmt,  Man. 


4 


Tlib  tM  tiMf  iMmi  dftiriot  enrar  introdiioMl  r<ir  Inducing  tesdivr  mud  iup<-r* 
inietideni  to  beooiae  iliofotigbljf  ioqaalnied  with  tbeb  puplk.  In  the  oImat- 
vmltoiMi  oaoMiftij  to  fllllog  ool  Uiit  bkiik  pmptrlj  Ibis  IsAclitf  tatuft  gmiD 
vmliiftblis  knowliidge  of  tha  oiefitAl  Ukd  phi^foft]  ftblUtka  mnd  ptcMmtitiw  of 
tAcb  impil.  And  wb«o  Um  cImi  li  promolid  to  the  oexl  gmdt  the  complete 
foeofd  of  e«cb  ftchoiu  goes  to  the  mm  teftcbdr,  girlsg  her,  In  aiuidoct  forsi. 
tbt  QKiit  d«l*iied  nrport  of  Ibe  cliiiif  chiknuiliirUiiiii  of  li«f  diw  puplli. 

AuDOtber  eopy  of  Ibe  recanl  goefl  to  tbe  ftupcrlntoodfiiiu 

Tb«it  blftDka  mre  printed  on  tOttgh  ltdg«r  p«peft  12  bv  19  it)i>h^*  in 
ikn,  and  ftFA  pot  In  pselcagea  of  llA. 

Prio@4  eaub,  10.05  t  perpiclcmgc,  tl.ffn  P«r  lOD,  ii^.OO. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

SPRINGFICLD,  MASS. 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Naw  YoHu        Boston.        PblUd«lphl«.        Atlanta. 


8mi  Ft«ncl«eo. 


U.  GsnvmUoo,  Rocheater,  N.  Y.,    April  27,  28,  29,         ^^ 

APRIL,  1904.  TEN  CENTS  A  COPY,  ^ 


^ndergarte 
^   Review 

Devoted   to 
\diicationai  Literature  and Kwder^arten  News 


ROCHESTER  NUMBER. 


Rodi^tcf  ^ifid  the  Geti^^e.    IlItutrAlcd. 
Bf  JfntVKHm  HituHfigtna  Hotikwt^ 

The  Growth  ol  the  fCtndet^artcii  MoinxQciit  to 

RDchcftcr.    UluMtrntgd^  By  Kmmm  C**€. 

Pfof ram  of  tbt  Elcreotfa  Aofiual  Mccttiif  of  the 

IntercmtotiAl  Kinder gartgo  Unioo* 

General  Annotmeeme&lst  R^iiroad  Ratci»  Sod&l 
EptcrtaJiimtiita  and  Kxcxfrsioo^ 

Home  laduftrtcs  m  the  Klxiderfartcsi 

By  Alice  H.  Pvtimm. 
The  Oiyich.  *         ,         ,  sy  Maud  LliuUiy, 


c  in.    o    ■       r\        \    Wordt  8y  M«fy  E,  Fliamfii«r. 

5c»f .     Tbc  Raioy  Day*  J    j^^^^  ^^  joee^in*  SlierwQ04. 


EDITORS 


Published  MoNTHLY-Except  juiy  and  August-Bx 

^Vilton  Bradley  Co.  Springfield,f\aw^^. 


Ui KA&C mM^ ^ 


Books  on  Nature  Study 

FOR  THE  SPRING. 

'  it:"..,;i»'.-.;"-  <  »  ,;    I*  irjil. .••:-. l  ?*!.•.•&•  is.  1  ."••'i        ••  i'/ 

K<;iv-.*.«,r:r:'-    lis*:  iiiri  H'-ox,  301       ••         o«.»     •• 

Jjriift'r  Aiiiji.al  Lift!.  1^3       ••         ;j5     •• 

Hai--h  i'lan?  LiJe.  15>       *•         'Jj     •• 

\Vri,/riJ'-:  .S«ft»i'le  arj'i  WaysMe,  Four  voiuines.  Ntw  cdiiion. 

Ori»:i*-  riliiuji-'tf*  of  Nature,  lu"  pages,     :*.<>  cenu. 

.Slia!«:r'i4  Kii'Jt  Hook  in  <»eoio^[y.  272       '•         6U     " 

C!rohhy'H  C^ornn.oii  KfMrKftaiid  Miuerali^  20*";       "  »;o     •• 

Scott's  Natiire  Study  ixU'\  the  (.  liiM,  043      ••     Retail  ^1.50 

Guides  for  Science  Teaching. 

l-.*»  /.'>■ '  i',T  :.  .c  .  "•  o*  •-.&■  ■•.■:r-  ^:.  Ka*.  «rul  Hi-tory,  i;.d  dcsigse- 
1',  .  ..■■;.i/  ^  .f.f.  ;:.:'ri;ri'jo:»  4  •  "h^-y  nv»:i  :n  ;«r<Lf  ::i.a.  t«:.ich:ng  ar.d 
.-•:  :ry"  :i/.i:./  •  /  ^e'.  fr-i:.  j.;. .    .'..'ivr  -'•  .ro:.  Price*-   Moderate. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,         Publishers 

BOSTON        NEW  YORK        CHICAGO        LONDON. 


Frederick  Diehl 


SKl.l.S  rHK  BRAhl.KV  KINDKKCAKTEN  MATERIAL 
IN   rHK  .SOl.'lHWKSI.        .<        .*       j»       .*       jt 
UK    LS   A    SIAIKJNEK.    PKl.M  KK    AND    BINDER. 
HE  MAKES  DRAWING  MAIERIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 
If  yon  want  anything  in  tlio  Kin<lt'rgartt>n  Lino,  send  for  a  Bradley  Catalogue. 


No.  210  West  Market  Street, 
LOUISVIV  E.,  Wi  - 
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Vol.  XIV.    No.  8.     Price  $i.oo  a  year.     No  Issues  in  Juiy  and  August. 

HILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,        Springfield,  Hass. 

Boston.        New  Voric.        Piiiiadeipliia.      AtUnto.        San  Prandsco. 

CorTBICHTmD,    1903,  BT  MiLTOM   BSADLBY  Co. 


A  VVSRTiaEMENTB. 


Bird  Day  and  Arbor  Day  Helps 

BIRDS  AND  NATURE,  one  year $1.50 

Monthly;  48  pages,  8x10  inches.  A  magazine  devoted  to  nature,  and 
illustrated  by  color  photography.  It  is  the  only  periodical  in  the  world  which 
publishes  pictures  of  birds,  animals,  insects,  flowers,  plants,  etc.,  in  natural 
colors.     Eight  full-page  plates  each  month. 

"  Certainly  no  ])eriodical.  and  iiirobal)ly  no  book,  on  birds  ever  found  anythinf^ 
like  such  favor  with  the  public  asBiKUN  and  Natire."— A'venfnf/  Post,  New  York. 

77    Back  numl)er^  Birds  and  Nature  and  remaining  numbers  for  1904 10  00 

15    Single  volumes  Birds  and  Nature,  $1.50  each,  cloth,  full  set 15  00 

7    Double  volumes  Birds  and  Nature,  $3.00  each,  ^  morocco,  full  set 14  00 

648   C'olor  Plates  from  Birds  and  Nature,  2  cents  each,  full  set 6  48 

AMONQ  GREEN  TREES,  by  Julia  Ellen  Rogers.     200  illustrations,  photo- 
gravures and  half-tones 3  00 

**  Vou  have  made  not  only  the  best  tree  book  wo  have  for  the  purpose  of  the 
nature  lover,  but  the  only  tree  book  that  approaches  the  tree  in  the  right  spirit." 
—  J^ro/etiifor  H.  C.  Schinuckrr.  Stntr  \ormaJl  Schoof^  H'cst  Chi'dtcr,  Pa. 

If  any  of  the  above  are  ordered,  we  will  send  Birds  and  Nature  free 
one  year.    24  Forest  Tree  IMates,  9x12  inches,  photogravures,  showing  trunk, 

tree,  and  leaf  on  each  plate    1   00 

SPECIAL  I  Birds  and  Nature,  one  year,  and  24  Forest  Tree  Plates,  only 2  00 

OFFERS:  f  Birds  and  Nature,  one  year,  and  loocolorpl.,  our  selection,  only     2  00 

3end  10  cents  for  sample  copy  of  BIRDS  AND  NATURE.    CaUloffue  and  List  of  Pictures 

sent  free  on  request.    Address, 

A.  W.  iVIUIVIRORD,  RufcilifiHer, 

d7H    Wabash    Avenue,  OHIOAGO,    IL,L.. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE  RECORD. 

A  professional   bimonthly  puUlioation  of  TearhiTs  Collejre,     Columbia  I'niversity.  devoted  to  tht« 
practical  problems  of  fl«»m**ntary  ami  secondary  education  and  the  i)rofo;»sional  training  of  teachers. 

Circulates  amon^  professional  educators  throujrhout  America  and  in  Great  Britain. 

Outlines  Colletre  and  Iniversity  methods  of  traiuin<;  teachers  and  (rour^es  of  8tudy  in  Education. 
Psycholojry.   Child   Study.   Nature  Study,   "  '        '*    "  '"        '  "  .   —      .        - 

Literature",  Manual  Training,  etc.    A  uumi 
their  systems  of  education. 

Published  by  the  Columbia  Cniversity  Pres.s.  New  York.    I*rice  ."^l.OO  per  year,  or  30  cents  a  copy. 
Tal)les  of  conteuts  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  CoUejxe. 


Nature  Study,  ('reo^rai)liy.  Jtiology,  Chemintry  and  Physics,  Language  and 
ber  of  cities  liave  ineludcd  these  outlines  m  whole  or  in  part  in 


MARTHAS  VINEYARD  SUMMER  INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR 
TEACHERS  IN  THE  U.  S. 

OUT  IN  THE  ATLAI4TIC. 

COOL  AI4D  HEALTHFUL. 

COMl'LKTK  COURSES  IN 

Methods,  Academics,  Supervision, 
and  Oratory. 

93.00  Round  Trip  from  Boston. 

Send  for  64-PA<iR  oiboular  containing  full 
information. 

WILLIAM   A.  MOWRY.  PRC8.. 

HYDE  PARK.   MASS. 


A  DVERTI8EMENT8, 


M0nti0n  KINDJSXGJLRTXJr  nXTIBW  whmm  mnsmring  JUDrBRTlBBMBNTa, 


One  mother  said  she  had  read  this  book  five  iimes  and  always  found 
something  new  to  think  about  in  it. 


LOVE  AND  LAW  IN 
CHILD  TRAINING 


By  EMILIE  POULSSON 

This  book  for  mothers,  sympathetic  and  practical,  sound  and 
clear,  is  based  on  the  author's  long  experience  with  children,  em- 
bodies many  of  the  ideas  gained  from  discussions  in  mothers* 
classes,  and  also  furnishes  a  clear  setting  forth  of  Froebel's  ideas. 
It  treats  of  the  training  of  the  child  from  babyhood,  through  the 
kindergarten  age  and  beyond,  even  to  the  later  years  of  boyhood 
and  girlhood. 

Some  of  the  chapters  are: 

How  Play  educates  the  Baby. 
From  Play  to  Earnest. 

The  Application  of  Kindergarten  Principles  in  the  Child's 
Home  Life. 

From  Nursery  to  Kindergarten  and  Why. 

Early  Virtues. 

Hints  on  Keeping  Christmas. 

The  Santa  Claus  Question. 

Good  Books  on  Child  Training. 

•• '  Love  and  Law'  isa  book  whirh  all  inothere.  and  especially  all  younf?  mothers,  should 
'  read,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest.'  It  is  likewise  well  adapted  for  use  in  mothers*  classes  .  .  . 
It  is  as  wise  as  it  is  gentle,  and  as  cheerful  as  it  is  gentle  and  wise." 

Susan  K.  R1nu\in  Bntoklyn  Eagle. 

'*  This  is  a  series  of  charming  talks  with  mothers  by  one  of  the  most  delightful  writers 
upon  child  life  that  these  enercctic  times  have  brought  out.  Though  primarily  a  mother's 
book,  it  is  almost  equally  helpful,  and  is  certainly  as  interestinir,  to  teacheraas  to  mothers. 
The  kindergarten  flavor  of  the  book  is  one  of  its  chief  fascinations." 

Journal  of  Education. 

**  I  want  to  tell  you  in  a  word  how  helpful  I  tind  your  '  Love  and  Law '  and  how  much 
I  prize  it."  Nancy  (\  Swcetaer. 

"I  am  recommending  your  'Love  and  Law*  as  the  best  book  for  mothers  of  the 
youngest  chihlren.  It  begins  at  the  beginning— in  imint  of  time  as  well  as  principle— and  will 
(lo  as  much  for  the  educiition  of  the  mother  as  of  the  child.  Most  of  the  books  for  mothers, 
written  from  the  kindergarten  standpoint,  neglect  the  first  years." 

Bound  in  cloth^  gfilt  top^  price,  $t*00« 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,       Springfield,  Mass. 
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A  DVEBTiaWMBNTS. 


f^Olk  Son^S  and  other  Songs 

Jane  Byrd  Raddiffe- Whitehead   f    ^^A       ^^jr\l  ICjlirGlA 


The  most  remarkably  complete,  comprehensive  and  interesting  collection  of 
Knji:lish,  Scottish.  Irish,  Oerman,  French.  Scandinavian,  Polish  and  Russian, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  American  songs  ever  gotten  together. 

In  addition  to  the  folk  songs  are. 

Songs  of  Patriotism  of  Various  Nations, 
Carols,  Rounds,  Catches, 

Nursery  Songs,  Lullabies,  etc.,  etc., 

showing  the  most  thorough  knowledge,  intense  enthusiasm  and  excellent  muslpal 
training,  and  judgment  in  gathering,  selecting  and  compiling,  on  the  part  of  the 
author.  A  treasury  of  melody  and  of  musical  expression  found  only  in  songs  of 
this  class,  delightful  to  the  adult  lover  of  music  and  especially  adapted  for  the 
young. 

PRICE  — 226  pages  folio  size,  bound  in  board-cover  with 
cloth  back,  $2.00.  Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 


Chas.  H.  Ditson  (Si  Co. 
B-IJ9       New  York 


J.  E.  Ditson  (St  Co. 
Philadelphia 
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Pictures  for  M  Decoration. 

Willi,  rfe  ffer'8   I'.i'der  fUr  doii  AiKtchuuiii  sn- 

I'Ut.'ll  u-lit. 
ncoiuin -iidi'il  Ity  MiiM  Smith 

(Hfo  Kiiukr^artet^  Review.  February). 

Leutemann's  Pictures,  24xc6*, 

iisi-l  through «'"♦  New  York  aiul 

riiila<lel|>hia  Public  Schools  for  jenr- 
St'igcr's  lUustrute.l  List  uf 

Objcft  Tearhinj^  and  Nature  Stody  Charts 

luailed  gratiii. 

Colored  Portrait  of  Krcebel, 

litliogi-uphed  iu  8  colors,  19x24'%  SLOO. 

£.  Steiger  &;  Co.. 

1>.  0.  Box  1t)05.  25  Pmrk  Place, 

Tolcpliono:  2:lt!0rortl.  Ne^f^  YorU. 


A  DVERTiaWMENTS. 


jr«n(iof»  KINDJEMOAMTIBN  MBVIBW  t^itoM  mtuwering  Al>rBRTiaBMJCNTM. 
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A    Handy    Pocket    Manual    on    School    Architecture.     Contains  122 
pages,  75  iUustrations  of  recent  modern 


BOOK 


FREE 


School  Buildings.     By  sending   $1    for 
a  year's  subscription  to 

The  American 

you  will  receive  a    copy    of   "  School  Architecture, "   sent   free   and 
postpaid  to  any  address. 

WM.  GEO.  BRUCE,  Publisher,  milvaukee,  wis. 


THE    RHILADELPHTA    HEADQUARTERS 

FOB  AIjL  THB 

BRADLEY  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 

It  found  at  tlie  comer  of  Fifteenth  and  Race  streets.  We  can  furnish  anything  listed  in  the  Bradley  Cata- 
logues and  will  send  these  catalogues  to  any  address  on  application.  We  also  keep  the  Kindergarten  Review 
on  pale.  We  are  Stationers,  Booksellers,  Publishers,  Blankbook  Manufacturer*,  Printers,  Lithograpben, 
and  Engravers.    For  any  information  regarding  Kindergarten  Matters  call  or  write. 

PRXBBCDS*    BOOK    A»»OCIAXIOBf,    JOHBC    COMLrV,   •aperlntendCMl. 


The  teaching  of  NATURE  STUDY  can  be  made  vastly  more  interesting  and 
instructive  with  the  aid  of 

COLOfiED  CfiAYONS 

The  study  of  plant  life,  the  trees  and  flowers,  as  well  as  the  animal  kingdom,  is  made  doubly 
attractive  by  the  uac  of  color. 

The  Dixon  Company  are  making  these  Colored  Crayons  either  with  or  without  wax,  so  that  they 
can  be  used  either  dry  or  wet  as  desired.  Many  of  these  shades  are  entirely  new.  Carmine  Re<i, 
Dark  Blue,  Light  Blue,  Sky  Blue,  Dark  Green,  Olive  Green,  Yellow,  Orange,  Violet,  Vandyke  Brown, 
Brown,  Terra  Cotta,  Sepia,  Pink,  White  and  Black. 

A  sample  box  containing  six  of  these  colors  will  be  sent  any  teacher  who  is  interested  in  these 
things.    Please  mention  this  publication  and  state  the  colors  desired. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY, 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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HELPS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATION  OF 

SPECIAL  SCHOOL  DAYS.  I 

WINGS    AT    REST. 

A  Bird  Day  Tragedy  in  One  Act,  by  Frederick  I^Roy  Sargent.  Single 
copies,  5  cents.     50  cents  a  dozen.     92.00  a  hundred. 

EXERCISES    FOR    ARBOR    DAY. 

With    notes,  hints,  and  suggestions  by  Annie  I.  Willis.     Price,  25  cents. 

EXERCISES    FOR    MEMORIAL    DAY. 

By  Ella  M.  Powers.  These  exercises  were  written  especially  for  Memorial 
Day,  by  a  practical  teacher.  They  are  easily  understood  and  appreciated 
by  the  pupils.      Price,  25  cents. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 

29  A  Beacon  St*^  Boston* 

J  WINSHIP  TEACHERS'  AGENCY.       J^T^' 

We  have  unequaled  facilities  for  placing  teachers  in  nr\iTi>^mr\jiQ.\ 

e^Jery  part  of  the  country.  CX)URTEOUSI 

i  WM.  F.  jARVis.  29  A  BEACON  ST.,  BOSTON.  alvin  f.  pease. 
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TAe  JOURNAL 

of  GEOGRAPHY 

.///  iUu>tr,itt'ii  mai;azint:  i/r"i'of<'(f  to  t/it-  interests  of  teachers  of  geop'aphy  in  eletnentaryy 

seeonJiirv,  ami  normai  se/ioois. 

TlIK     JOIRNAL    OK    CJKOCiRAPIIY     IS    AN     ILLl-STRATED    MAGAZINE 

nKVoTKD    TO    THE    ADVANCEMENT   OF     (JEOCIRAPHIC     EDUCATION 

It  is  IX DISPENSABLE  to  teachers  of  geography 

It  stands  for  FKOGKESS  Each  issue  is  USABLE 

INDORSED  EVERYWHERE  by  usage 

The  only  geographical  magazine   for  TE.\CnERS  OE   GEOGRAPHY 

Its  field  includes  all  grades  of  work 

SliXI)  FOR  A  SAMPLE  COPY 

The  Editr.rs  are:    RICHARD  E.   DODGE,  Professor  of  Geography,    Teachers  College, 

Columhia  University.  Xeiv  York  City,  and  EDWARD  M.   LEHNERTS, 

Professor  of  Geograf'hy,  State  iVormal  School,  Winopia,  Minnesota. 

SEND    FOR    A    SAMPLE    COPY 


THE  JOUfiNAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  Room  560,  160  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  HL 


ADVEBTISEMENTS. 


MrnnHmnKIITDBILQAMTBjr  MBVIBW  ^h»n  mfUWBring  AnTBBTlBJSMBNTa. 


INSPIRATION  FOR  KINDERGARTNERS. 

Florbnob.  Mass.,  October  18,  1902. 
Thb  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 
Dear  Sirs:— 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  book,  "  When  We  First 
Go  to  School,"  written  by  M.  Helen  Beckwith,  which 
pleases  me  so  much  that  1  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  as 
great  a  boon  to  Kindergarten  teachers  as  to  primary 
teachers. 

From  cover  to  cover  the  book  is  full  of  help  and 
inspiration.  The  subjects  for  each  month  of  the 
school  year,  as  set  forth  by  Miss  Beckwith.  are 
especially  appropriate  and  pleasing,  and  her  illus- 
tration of  these  subjects  contain  many  suggestions 
which  will  be  seized  upon  with  joy  by  the  misatiable 
Kindergarten  and  made  points  of  departure  for 
many  a  delightful  morning's  work,  play  and  talk. 

The  stories,  one  for  each  month,  are  delightful, 
and  the  reference  made  to  other  stories  anu  songs 
likely  to  prove  helpful  in  illustrating  the  subjects, 
will  be  appreciated  by  all  Kindergartners,!  feel  sure. 

Hoping  that  this  little  book  may  speedily  find 
its  way  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  many  Kinder- 
gartners, I  am  Yours  cordially, 
Florence  Kindergarten.        Frances  M.  Damon. 

Book  I,    Teachers'  Guide  Series. 

**  When  First  Wc  Go  to  School/' 

By  M.  HELEN  BECKWITH,  Author  of  "In  Mythland/' 

It  is  by  a  practical  teacher,  and  full  to  overflowing  with  hints,  suggestions,  stories  and  devicei 
for  Evert  Month  in  the  year. 

Fully  Illustrated,    Clotb,    iMtno,     Price,  50  cents. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
50  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston. 

63  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  228  Wabuh  Avenue,  Chicago.  809  Market  Street,  San  Frandaoo. 


TD  AlllPn  l^i°<lci'f^i'ten  teachers  are  in  growing  demand. 
I  n/lindl  employed  only  in  private  schools. 


AN  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS 

4  few  years  ago  they  were 
Now  most  cities  and  large  villages  have 
kindergarten  departments,  and  some  states,  like  New  York,  make  special  provision  for 
them  in  the  school  law.  Naturally  more  is  required  of  kindergarten  teachers  than  of  those 
in  the  primary  or  intermediate  grades.  The  personal  element  is  predominant;  the  kinder- 
garten teacher  must  be  fond  of  children,  attractive  te  them,  in  sympathy  with  them,  en- 
thusiastic in  her  work.  The  ten-  |^|||nPDI2ARTPII  Qualifications  and  to  be  willing 
dency  is  to  look  for  exceptional  IVIHUCIllJMIl  I  CH  to  pay  corresponding  salaries. 
Not  seldom  we  are  asked  to  furnish  a  kindergarten  teacher  who  is  a  college  graduate  or 
can  8howcorres|>onding  evidence  of  culture*  who  vet  prefers  to  deal  with  the  little  ))eople. 
We  can  do  well  by  those  who  are  prepared  to  do  superior  work ;  we  have  ofTered  91,600  to  a 
kindergarten  teacher  te  conduct  model  classes  in  a  normal  college,  and  then  could  not  se- 
cure her,  as  the  school  where  she  was,  raised  her  salary  to  keep  her.  There  is  a  future  for 
kindergartners  if  they  are  properly  traineil,  have  the  right  qualifications,  Tr  il  AUr  QQ 
and  take  the  right  steps  through  an  agency  to  meet  those  who  want  the  best  ICMunblld 

THE     SCHOOL     BUUUETIIN     AQEINCY 

G.    W.    BA.RDBBIN,    Syracuse,    INe-w    York 

|p>ratt  Institute,  ^  ^  groowtn, «.  g. 

Department  of  Klnderi:artens. 

^  Normal  Course  of  two  years,  covering  the  theory  of  the  Kinder- 

^^gg  garten,  the  Gifts,  Occupations,  Stories  and  Games,  together  with 

'^^  practical  work  in  English,  drawing,  science,   music,    and   physical 

culture  ;  Mothers'  Course  ;  Nurses'  Course  ;  Special  Course. 

F.  B.  PRATT,  Secretary. 
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A  iSpring^ 
TONIC 

When  you  are  all  tired  out,  feel 
weak,  sleep  does  not  refresh,  or  the 
digestion  and  appetite  are  poor, 
there  is  no  remedy  so  effective  a^ 
Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Cures  the  causes  of  Headache, 
Wakefulness,  Dyspepsia  and  re- 
duced state  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  the  most  Nourishing,  Strength- 
ening and  Invigorating  Tonic  known. 
Insist  on  having 

Horsford's 
Acid  Phosphate 

Ifyour  druggist  can't  supply  you  we  will  send  small 
bottle-,  post;iqc  paid,  on  reiieiptof  2^  cents. 

KimfokdCukmkal  Works,  Providence,  R.l, 


FRANKLIN'S 

Drawing  Crayons 

Are  made  of  the  finest  materials, 
bright,  clear  colors,  and  will  do  good 
practical  work. 

Rainbow 

Colors. 

72-X— 3>^in.long, 
5-16  in.  diameter. 

•J2}4 — The  seven 
colors,  one-half  inch 
longer. 

We  have  the  same 
crayons  in  a  round 
wood  box,  also  in 
bulk  in  ^  gross 
boxes.  Catalogue 
and  sample  free  to 
Teachers. 

FRANKLIN   CRAYON  CO., 

RCX3ffiSTER,  N.  Y. 


P*iiii'iK«yiiiis 
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FRWKilNMfGCa 

HOCHESTER«Y 


SOZODONT 

THE    FAVORITE 

Tooth  Powder 

FOR  HALF  A  CENTURY. 
Finest  quality.  Patent  top  can. 

PREPARED  BY 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  new  YORK 


The  Bradley  Water  Colors 

ARE  HAVUVG  AN  IMMENSE  SALE. 
Skito  fob  Prior  List. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 

SPRINQFIELD.  MASS. 


50    YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Mark  ft 

DESIGNa    , 

Copyrights  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  detoiiptlon  may 
qnlokly  ascertnin  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communloa. 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  secarlnffpatenta. 

Patents  taken  tbrouffh  Mann  A  Co.  reoelT« 
I  tpecicU  notice,  w  it  hout  chanre,  in  the 

Scientific  Jlinericaii. 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  T^arsest jdr- 
cnlation  of  any  scientific  loumal.  Terms,  |8  a 
year ;  four  months,  f  L  Sold  by  all  newsdealen; 

MUNN  &  Co^«"»'-*^'  Hew  Yort 

Branch  OlBce.  OK  F  8L,  Waahlnctoo,  Du  C 
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Kindergarten  Review 


VOL.  XIV. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  APRIL,  1904. 


No.  8. 


ROCHESTER  AND  THE  GENESEE. 


Bt  Jeahnettb  Huntington  Hooker,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Nkw  East  Side  High  School,  Where  Some  of  the  Meetings  Are  to  Be  Held. 


TBffi  meeting  of  the  International 
Kindergarten  Union  in  Roch- 
ester arouses  an  unusual  interest  in 
the  city  among  hundreds  of  the  en- 
thusiastic and  progressive  members 
of  this  organization. 

Since  Kochester  has  no  Baedeker, 


we  are  privileged  to  place  a  few 
guideposts  and  give  a  little  of  the 
local  atmosphere,  which  is  so  perme- 
ated with  historical  interest, — just 
enough  of  these  to  guide  the  footsteps 
of  our  coming  visitors  along  its  main 
traveled  roads,  up  the  steps  of  its  not- 


Forthe  generoiu  lo*n  of  plates  and  photog^phs  ated  in  this  nomber  of  Kindbroaktbn  Review, 
tliaaki  are  cordially  extended  to  tbe  Rocbeeter  Cbamber  of  Commerce,  tbe  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  tbe 
Mecbaales*  Institute,  and  to  Mr.  Pendry.  Our  readers  will  surely  enjoy  the  fullness  with  which  the 
r  articles  are  illustrated. 
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able  buildings,  into  its  parks,  over  its 
many  falls,  and  along  the  banks  of  its 
famous  Genesee  river,  and  just 
enough  to  persuade  the  hesitating 
mind  that  duty  and  inclination  lie  in 
the  same  direction.  Then,  too,  it  is 
stimulating  to  give  a  little  of  our  real 
history  when  one  is  so  often  greeted 
by  the  remark,  "Rochester?  It  was 
there  Sam  Patch  made  his  fatal 
leap";  or,  "Rochester?  Oh,  yes,  the 
rappings." 

Our  authentic  history — ^barring 
primeval  conclusions  which  are  being 
drawn  from  wells  and  other  excava- 
tions— ^begins  with  the  Iroquois  In- 
dians, who,  with  the  whole  country 
before  them,  chose  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Genesee.  The  Senecas,  who 
were  the  wisest  and  strongest  of  the 
League  of  the  Iroquois,  chose  the  par- 
ticular region  of  Rochester  for  their 
hunting  ground.  It  was  called  the 
"Vale  of  the  Senecas.''  The  remains 
of  the  old  Seneca  Castle  just  below 
the  lower  falls  lie  within  one  of  our 
parks,  and  the  fields  and  historical 
museums  are  rich  wuth  Indian  relics. 

Irondequoit  Bay  teems  with  his- 
tory. Besides  being  the  first  British 
trading  post  with  the  Indians,  and 
the  site  of  an  old  French  fort,  it  was 
the  vantage  ground  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries during  their  work  among 
the  Indians.  The  Jesuits  themselves 
said :  "Could  we  but  gain  the  mastery 
of  the  shore  of  Ontario  on  the  side 
nearest  the  abodes  of  the  Iroquois,  we 
could  ascend  by  the  St  Lawrence 
without  danger  and  fears  far  beyond 
the  Niagara  with  a  great  saving  of 
time."  In  1669  La  Salle,  the  great 
Jesuit  explorer,  came  from  Montreal 


with  his  seven  canoes  and  twenty- 
four  men  into  the  mouth  of  this  bay 
to  obtain  guides  to  the  Ohio  river. 
This  was  the  first  of  several  visits. 
Here,  too,  the  Iroquois  held  their 
great  councils,  and  trails  led  in  many 
directions.  Most  of  these  trails  are 
now  trolleys. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  British  fort  at  Niagara  was  con- 
stantly drawing  its  supplies  from  the 
rich  country  of  the  Genesee.  General 
Washington  sent  an  expedition  com- 
manded by  General  Sullivan,  at  the 
time  when  the  fields  and  trees  were 
burdened  with  grain  and  fruit,  to 
prevent  the  Indians  from  sending  the 
British  supplies.  The  bodies  of  sol- 
diers who  were  sacrificed  in  that  ex- 
pedition have  lately  been  taken 
charge  of  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  honorably 
interred  in  our  beautiful  Mt.  Hope 
cemetery. 

Besides  our  indebtedness  to  the 
Indians  for  much  of  our  history,  ap- 
preciation at  least  is  due  to  them  for 
the  land  upon  which  our  city  stands, 
and  for  which,  it  is  said,  but  three 
cents  an  acre  was  paid  to  them. 

The  character  of  a  city  is  largely 
determined  by  the  characteristics  of 
its  early  settlers;  and  Rochester  is 
particularly  fortunate  in  combining 
the  best  elements  of  the  South  with 
the  hardy,  rugged  natures  developed 
among  the  rocks  of  New  England. 
The  settlers  were  men  of  culture  and 
means,  and  with  strong  religious  con- 
victions, and  they  gave  a  stamp  to  the 
character  of  Rochester  that  remains  to 
this  day. 

The  first  building  in  Rochester  was 
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a  grist  mill  built  by  "Indian  Allen" 
in  1788.  The  fertile  valley  and  the 
remarkable  water  facilities  of  the 
three  large  falls  made  this  a  great 
milling  center  for  many  years.  Our 
fathers  read  in  their  geographies  that 
Rochester  was  the  "Flour  city,"  but 
the  marvelous  growth  of  nurseries  in 
and  about  Rochester  has  since  con- 
verted the  "Flour"  into  "Flower." 
The  Ellwanger  and  Barry  nurseries. 


famous  throughout  the  country,  have 
on  their  grounds  every  known  kind  of 
shrub  and  tree  that  can  be  grown  in 
this  climate.  These  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  the  beautiful  flowers  grown 
by  our  many  seedsmen,  have  estab- 
lished a  high  standard  of  natural 
adornment,  as  is  seen  in  the 
beautiful  lawns  and  attractive  ave- 
nues for  which  Rochester  is  noted. 
What  Fifth  avenue  is  to  Xew  York, 


Upper  Gbnesrb  Rivek. 
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East  avenue  is  to  Kochester — but 
how  different  are  the  two!  As  we 
look  upon  East  avenue,  instead  of  be- 
ing impressed  with  architectural 
grandeur  and  massiveness,  we  are 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  great 
trees  and  broad  sweep  of  lawns  which 
form  a  beautiful  setting  for  the  fine 
residences,  one  of  the  features  of  the 
city,  lliis  is  not  true  of  East  ave- 
nue alone,  for  the  most  modest  home 
of  the  day  laborer  has  its  strip  of 
lawn,  which  is  often  made  beautiful 


for  civic  beauty  was  started  a  few 
years  ago,  and  this  has  resulted  in 
transforming  the  public  school  yards 
into  attractive  grounds  and  covering 
the  school  buildings  with  vines. 
Colonel  Moulthrop,  a  progressive 
principal  of  one  of  our  public  schools 
in  a  most  congested  district,  has  had 
his  scholars  plant  an  entire  avenue  of 
beautiful  elms,  the  avenue  beginning 
near  the  school  and  extending  about 
half  a  mile. 

But  to  return  to  our  muttons.    One 


Lower  Falls. 


with  flowers  and  shrubs.  The  city  is 
thus  a  restful,  quiet  city  of  homes. 
There  are  practically  no  tenements, 
and  not  until  lately  has  the  perni- 
cious flat  made  its  appearance  in  our 
architecture.  One  of  the  unique 
features  of  Rochester  is  that  nearly 
every  citizen  owns  his  home,  this 
being  facilitated  by  a  German  society 
which  enables  the  working  people 
who  come^  to  the  city  with  a  small 
amount  of  money  to  invest  it  toward 
a  home.     A  public  school  movement 


of  the  important  events  in  our  early 
history  was  the  building  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  the  consummation  of  which 
was  marked  by  a  visit  of  General 
Lafayette,  who,  with  Gov.  DeWitt 
Clinton,  sailed  on  the  Lion  of  the 
West  to  Albany. 

About  a  year  later  (1826),  the  city 
became  the  theater  of  that  great  anti- 
Mason  excitement  over  the  abduction 
of  William  Morgan  for  revealing  the 
Masonic  secrets.  He  was  supposed 
to  have  been  dro^^^led  in  the  NiagairflL 
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river;  and  it  became  so  necessary  to 
find  his  body,  in  order  to  clarify  the 
political  atmosphere,  that  many 
bodies  claimed  to  be  his  were  offered, 
"any  one  of  which,"  it  was  said,  "was 
a  good  enough  Morgan  until  after 
election." 

In  1829  came  that  fatal  leap  of 
Sam  Patch,  which  for  some  unac- 
countable reason  has  so  grasped  the 
popular  mind.  He  had  a  habit  of 
saying,  "Some  things  can  be  done  as 
well  as  others,"  and  his  over-confi- 
dence culminated  in  his  fatal  leap 
from  the  upper  falls  of  the  river. 

During  this  same  year  occurred  an 
event  which  was  at  the  time  seem- 
ingly unimjwrtant,  but  which  was 
(lo^tined  to  carry  with  it  far-roaching 
results.  Thurlow  Weed,  the  editor 
of  the  Rochester  Telegraph,  describes 
a  round,  smooth-faced  young  man 
iM'ingiiig  into  the  office  of  the  Tele- 
graph a  book  which  ho  desired  to 
have  ])ul>lishod.  IIo  said  that  he  had 
l>oon  di rooted  bv  a  vision  to  a  place  in 
I  lie  woods  uoar  Palmyra,  where  he 
liad  found  a  "Golden  Bible"  from 
which  ho  had  been  directed  to  copy 
the  book  ho  wanted  ])ublishod.  Ho 
then  road  a  chapter  from  the  Bool' 
of  Mormon,  \n\t  this  soeniod  to  Mr. 
\Voo(l  so  "crazy''  that  he  refused  to 
publish  it.  This  individual  wa^* 
Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  the 
Mormon  creed.  The  book  was  after- 
wards pui)lished  in  Palmyra. 

Tn  ls4ft  Kochostor  was  again  the 
oontor  of  excitement,  this  time  over 
the  weird,  so-called  "spirit  rappings," 
heard  through  the  medium  of  the  Fox 
sisters,  who  afterwards  became  so 
famous.     Some  one  said :  "Salem  has 


its  witchcraft,  Mecca  its  Mahomet, 
and  Rochester  its  rappings."  It 
seems  rather  incongruous  that  a  cily 
of  such  solid  and  orthodox  principles 
should  begin  the  propagation  of  two 
such  erratic  doctrines  as  Mormonism 
and  Spiritualism;  but  is  it  not  true 
that  the  very  intensity  of  a  regularly 
moving  force  may  be  the  cause  of  vio- 
lent tangents? 

Rochester  was  also  one  of  the  im- 
portant strongholds  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement.  The  striking 
personality  of  Frederick  Douglass, 
whose  home  was  here,  may  have  done 
much  toward  awakening  enthusiasm. 
Here  was  a  terminal  of  that  mysteri- 
ous, occult  institution  known  as'  the 
Underground  Railroad,  and  many  in- 
teresting stories  are  told  of  the  num- 
bers of  slaves  concealed  in  the  homes 
of  some  of  our  leading  citizens. 
Under  cover  of  the  night  and  in  all 
kinds  of  disguises,  these  slaves  were 
piloted  down  the  banks  of  the  river 
to  the  Landing,  where  they  were 
whisked  away  to  Canada  under  the 
British  flag.  During  a  period  of 
many  years,  an  average  of  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  slaves  a  year  were 
liberated  through  this  city,  only  one 
being  n^turned  to  his  owner. 

But  all  this  is  ancient  history. 
The  Underground  Railroad  is  now 
replaced  l)y  a  perfect  system  of  trol- 
leys that  in  April  will  conduct  you 
perhaps  first  to  the  Genesee  Valley 
Park,  situated  on  the  upper  river  and 
aflFording  a  truly  ])astoral  view,  with 
its  hundreds  of  sheep  grazing  on  its 
meadows.  Nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  this  park,  stretching 
for  miles  along  the  low  banks  of  the 
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Geiiosoe,  with  its  club  houses  an<l  oj)- 
portunities  for  canoeing,  far  up  the 
beautiful   valley   as   far   as    PorUige 
Falls.      Here    everything    has    been 
done  to  transform  a  farming  etmntrv 
into    a   modern    park   with    winding 
roads  and  rare  trees,  and  with  (^very 
facility  for  athletic  sports  and   pic- 
nics.   Appnviation  of  it  is  constantly 
demonstrated  by  its  popularity.    One 
of  the  striking  cliaracteristics  of  the- 
Rochester   parks,    as   emphasized   by 
Mr.    Olmstead    of    Boston,    is    their 
wonderful     diversity.     Midway     be- 
tween the  Genesee  Valley  Park  and 
the  city  is  Highland  Park,  which  in- 
cludes the  city  reservoir  with  its  at- 
tractive fountain.     This  park  is  sit- 
uated on  one  of  the  Pinnacle  Hills, 
lying  south  of  the  city.     On  the  north 
it  commands  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
entire    city    with    Lake    Ontario   be- 
yond, and  cm  tlie  south  a  view  extx^id- 
ing  for  miles  up  the  ])eautiful  valley. 
Tt  is  the  next  hill  to  the  one  on  which 
our    pictures(|ue     an<l     famous     Mt. 
Hope  cemetery  is  sitmited.    Although 
the  smallest  of  this  series  of  parks,  it 
contains   a    fine   arboretum   of   ever- 
greens, and  from  the  first  dawning  of 
spring  to  the  frosts  of  winter  there  is 
one     brilliant     succession     of     floral 
glory.     That  the  convention  meets  in 
the  time  of  tlio  lilacs  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation,     for    their    varieties 
and  beauties  are  a  triumph  of  horti- 
culture. 

Following  the  Genesee  river  in  its 
windings  through  the  city,  with  its 
many  ])ictur(»s(|ue  bridges  and  its 
aqueduct,  we  come  to  the  first  great 
falls,  00  feet  high.  Most  of  the 
water   is   now   utilized  by  manufac- 


tories. Near  these  falls  is  situated 
the  great  Bausch  &  Lomb  optical 
works,  the  larg(?st  in  the  world.  Ilen^ 
everything  from  the  biggest  telescope 
to  the  most  minute  instrument  used 
in  biological  investigation,  is  made. 
It  is  a  model  establishment,  and  its 
proprietors  are  among  our  most 
public-spirited  men.  Captain  Lomb 
started  the  ifechanics'  Institute,  and 
has  been  its  constant  promoter  and 
friend.  This  institute  adopted  from 
the  beginning  many  of  the  methodic 
pursued  in  Gemumy,  and  has  always 
had  some  features  distinguishing  it 
from  the  Pratt  and  Drexel  Institutes 
oi  the  same  ty|)e.  It  largely  covers 
the  ground  of  a  technical  school,  a 
trade  school,  and  a  school  of  fine  arts. 
Its  branch  of  domestic  science  is  said 
to  be  unsurpassed  in  the  country. 
Since  the  gift  of  the  Eastman  build- 
ing it  has  gro\vn  rapidly.  Last  year 
its  students  numl>ered  over  thirty-five 
huuflred.  A  special  opportunity  of 
visiting  this  institute  will  be  given  to 
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the  doloi:;ates,  as  the  din.M'tors  have 
votod  a  reco])ti()ii  in  tlioir  honor. 

IMr.  Eastman,  the  donor  of  the  new 
building,  is  the  liead  of  the  eelel)rated 
Kastman  Kodak  Company.  Kodak 
Park  is  situated  between  the  hike  and 
the  city.  This  is  almost  a  colony  in 
itself,  and  its  motto,  '^You  ])re3S  the 
button,  we  do  the  rest,''  is  ^Mieard 
around  the  world." 

As  is  well  known,  Rochester  is  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  smaller  universi- 
ties; but,  as  Webster  said  of  Dart- 


mouth, ^^though  snuill,  there  are  those 
who  love  it."  The  college  and  the 
theolo<rical  seminary  havo  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  turned  out,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size,  more  strong  men 
than  any  other  college.  Among  these 
strong  men  are  seven  college  presi- 
dents, whose  lives  have  been  shaped 
by  the  vigorous  personality  of  Martin 
B.  Anderson,  whose  famous  saying 
was,  ^' Bring  things  to  pass." 

Keturning  to  the  river  gorge  and 
commencing  at  the  upper  falls,  with 
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its  high  banks  spauned  by  great 
arched  bridges,  we  reach  first  the 
middle,  and  then,  a  few  feet  l>elow, 
the  "Tx)wer  Falls,"  whose  grandeur 
and  beauty  has  never  received  its  real 
appreciation  from  strangers  because 
of  its  proximity  to  Niagara.  In  the 
gorge  formed  by  the  falls,  crops  out 
that  wonderful  geologic  formation 
witli  its  varied  strata  so  appreciated 
by  scientists.  The  fossiliferous  sand- 
stone found  here  is  a  treasure-trove  to 
the  schoolboy  as  well  as  the  geolo- 
gist. 

Just  below  the  falls  is  the  Driving 
Park  Avenue  bridge,  the  third  which 
has  been  erected  on  this  spot.  The 
first  was  constructed  in  1819,  and 
consisted  of  a  single  arch  thrown 
across  the  river.  It  w^as  called  by 
8orae  of  the  papers  at  the  time  the 


^'Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World."  The 
famous  bridge  at  Schaffhausen,  Swit- 
zerland, the  pride  of  Europe  for  fifty 
years,  was  only  a  few  feet  longer  and 
not  nearly  so  high.  The  second,  a 
suspension  bridge,  fell  on  account  of 
defective  castings.  It  has  since  been 
called  the  "bridge  of  sighs."  The 
present  bridge,  said  to  be  the  third 
highest  in  the  world,  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  falls  above 
and  of  the  gorge  below.  The  beauty 
of  the  view  varies  with  the  seasons. 
First  comes  the  delicate  verdure  on 
the  rocks  in  the  spring,  then  the  rich 
leafage  of  summer,  and  the  glorious 
color  of  the  autumn,  and  then,  in  win- 
ter the  grander  views  with  the  stalac- 
tites and  stalagmites  of  ice  formed  by 
the  spray  of  the  falls.  This  pictur- 
esque and  beautiful  scenery  extends 
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along  the  winding  river  to  Lake  On- 
tario, a  distance  of  five  miles. 

Seneca  Park,  commencing  at  the 
falls,  follows  the  river  on  both  sides 
for  many  miles.  Containing  as  it 
does  the  grand  scenery  of  the  river, 
the  architects  of  the  park  have  wisely 
left  the  rugged  features  and  the  nat- 
ural beauties  of  the  groves  and  woods 
untrammeled.     In  the  midst  of  the 


trees  is  "Trout  Lake,''  whose  sources 
are  the  natural  springs  beneath  it. 

We  must  leave  undescribed  the 
many  excursions  we  expect  to  enjoy 
with  you  when  you  come, — to  Char- 
lotte, at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the 
Coney  Island  of  Rochester ;  to  Mani- 
tou  Beach,  reached  by  an  electric  line 
along  the  lake  shore;  to  Irondequoit 
Bay,  and  to  Niagara  Falls. 


THE  FLOWERS'  EASTER  MESSAGE, 

Fresh  hope  and  cheer 
By  symbol  clear 
The  flowers  bring  us,  year  by  year. 

They  bloom,  they  fall. 
They  slumber  all; 
The  brown  earth  is  their  funeral  pall ; 

But  lo  I  some  day 
Along  our  way, 
They  live  again,  as  sweet  and  gay ; 

For  earth's  dark  tomb 
But  hid  in  gloom 
The  life  that  now  doth  newly  bloom. 

Oh!  then  repeat 
Your  message  sweet, 
Dear  flowers,  blooming  at  our  feet; 

And  this  new  spring 
Help  us  to  fling 
Aside  our  doubt  and  wondering ; 

To  hope  and  trust 
That  all  life  must, 
Like  yours,  be  rescued  from  the  dust. 

— Emilie  Povhson^  in  Wide  Awake. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  MOVEMENT 

IN  ROCHESTER. 

Bt  Emma  Casb,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TT  HE  history  of  the  kindergarten  of  rapid  or  forced  development  such 

movement   in    Rochester   pre-  as  we  find  in  large  cities ;  but  rather 

oents  no  extraordinary  influence,  as  the  work  has  been  characterized  by  a 

•f  one  great  genius,  nor  any  period  steady  growth  to  which  many  minds 
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of  many  sorts  have  contributed,  not 
a  few  of  them  having  filled  the  special 
need  of  the  hour  or  solved  some  prob- 
lem peculiar  to  the  kindergarten. 
Xo  retrograde  movement  has  marred 
our  history.  While  we  make  men- 
tion briefly  of  the  leaders  in  this  hon- 
orable procession,  we  are  aware  that 
some  of  the  deserving  ones  may  be 
overlooked,  and  also  that  the  lx;st 
forces  are  often  unconscious  and  un- 
knowTi. 

Most  fortunately  for  the  true 
understanding  and  worthy  inception 
of  this  new  system  in  our  city,  the 
Froebelian  idea  found  an  early  rep- 
resentative of  the  great-hearted  Ger- 
man in  a  soul  capable  of  grasping 
and  imparting  the  spirit  of  his  teach- 
ing as  well  as  the  theory  and  methods 
of  its  application.  In  1889,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Tooke,  an  enthusiastic 
teacher  in  a  private  kindergarten, 
was  moved  by  philanthropy  to  open 
a  free  kindergarten.  Many  know 
what  this  step  must  have  cost  her  and 
what  patient  faith  pioneer  work  re- 
quires. Ilcr  labors  and  sacrifice  can 
never  be  forgotten,  for  they  live  in 
the  students  whom  she  prepared  for 
teaching  in  our  schools.  Rooms  were 
opened  for  this  free  kindergarten  by 
the  Board  of  Education  in  one  of  the 
public  school  buildings;  but  the  en- 
tire expense  of  furniture,  material, 
and  salaries  of  the  teachers  was  borne 
by  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  As  a 
result  of  this  work,  six  kindergartens 
were  opened  the  following  year  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Previous  to  the  work  in  the  public 
school  a  kindergarten  circle  was 
formed   by  Miss  Margaret  Otten  on 


Lake  aveniie.  MisB  Otten  was  of 
German  birth  and  education.  When 
a  young  woman  she  came  to  America, 
and  later  entered  the  kindergarten 
training  class  of  Mme.  Kraus-Boelte 
in  New  York.  Her  thoron^mess 
and  the  truthfulness  of  her  principles 
have  had  a  marked  and  lasting  influ- 
ence upon  the  kindergarten  ideals  of 
our  city.  A  training  class  was 
formed,  and  some  of  the  most  efr 
cient  and  valuable  kindergartners  in 
the  public  work  received  their  first 
years  of  training  here. 

The  kindergarten  movement  was, 
however,  practically  at  a  standstill 
until  Dr.  Crapsey  and  the  pariah  of 
St.  Andrews's,  alive  to  the  needs  of 
their  community,  opened  a  kinder^ 
garten,  in  1891,  under  the  direction 
•  of  Mrs.  Whitehead.  Mrs.  White- 
head's work  continued  at  St.  Andrew's 
until  1898,  and  many  of  her  grad- 
uates were  called  to  positions  in  the 
public  school.  Many  of  those  receiv- 
ing here  an  incentive  to  continued 
study,  liave  sought  opportunities  in 
broader  fields. 

Miss  Helen  Orcutt,  a  graduate  of 
Miss  Wheelock's  training  school  in 
Boston,  was  called  to  continue  the 
work  at  St.  Andrew's  in  1898.  Three 
years  later.  Dr.  Crapsey  and  the  par- 
ish, feeling  that  the  purpose  of  their 
kindergarten  had  been  accomplished, 
— since  the  public  schools  were  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  state  training  school  had  estab- 
lished a  kindergarten  department, — 
publicly  withdrew  their  kindergarten 
and  training  school.  The  following 
autumn  Miss  Orcutt  became  the 
teacher  of  kindergarten  theory  in  the 
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Kindergarten,  Francis  Parker  School. 
Xormal     and 


Rochester     Xormal     and     Training 
School. 

From  1891  to  1893,  three  new  pub- 
lic kindergartens  were  opened,  mak- 
ing the  whole  number  nine.  Through 
this  period  the  work  was  under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  Madden.  Dur- 
ing the  next  eight  years  the  number 
of  kindergartens  increased  to  twenty- 
seven.  Mrs.  Adele  E.  Brooks  was 
superHsor  at  that  time.  As  a  means 
of  establishing  intelligent  interest  be- 
tween the  home  and  the  school,  Mrs. 
Brooks  proposed  and  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully, with  the  help  of  the  kinder- 
gartners,  the  organization  of  a  moth- 
ers' mating  in  each  kindergarten. 
These  clubs  have  since  become  Par- 
ents' and  Teachers'  Associations,  each 
representing   an    entire   school,    and 


have  become  united  in  holding  annual 
meetings. 

Parallel  with  the  growth  of  the 
public  school  kindergartens  run  the 
work  and  influence  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten Association,  which  was  organized 
in  the  winter  of  1903  under  an  im- 
pulse received  from  Mrs.  White- 
head's report  of  the  Chicago  Associa- 
tion. Since  that  time  the  association 
has  stood  for  progress  in  many  ways. 
Through  their  efforts  many  well- 
known  kindergartners  and  educators 
of  the  country — Miss  Susan  E.  Blow, 
Miss  Lucy  WTieelock,  Mrs.  Alice  H. 
Putnam,  Mrs.  Lucretia  W.  Treat, 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Mr.  James  L. 
TTughes,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rutan,  Mis^ 
Mari  Ruef  Hofer,  and  others — were 
brought  to  lecture  in  RocVv^<»t^T.  "^Viv^ 
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work  was  taken  up  later  by  other  edu- 
cational organizations  of  the  city, — 
the  Woman's  Educational  Union, 
teachers'  associations  and  the  train- 
ing school.  The  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation then  turned  its  energies  to 
mnking  the  kindergarten  rooms  more 
attractive.  This  work  started  in  the 
loaning  of  pictures,  but  ended  in  com- 
pletely decorating  several  kindergar- 
tens, and  in  plac^ing  from  two  to  four 
pictures  permanently  in  each  school. 
This  effort  of  the  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation was  the  inspiration  which  led 
to  the  present  movement  for  the  deco- 
rating of  school  buildings  under  the 
Woman's  Educational  Union. 

While  Miss  Mari  K.   Hofer  was 
supervisor  of  music  in  the  Rochester 


schools,  the  association  spent  a  rare 
season  in  the  study  of  games  tinder 
her  inspiring  leadership.  A  studv 
class  has  been  a  feature  of  each  yearns 
work.  Last  year  this  study  was  offi- 
cially organized  under  the  direction 
of  the  present  supervisor,  Miss  Ada 
Van  Stone  Harris,  and  study  groups 
were  formed  with  the  following  sub- 
jects for  discussion:  Section  I. 
Free  Play — What  it  Means.  Section 
II.  Stories,  Section  III.  Nature 
Study.  Section  IV.  Program. 
Keports  from  the  individual  groups 
are  presente<:l  to  all  kindergartners  at 
Round  Table  conferences  held  at  the 
regular  institute,  which  is  now  a  fea- 
ture of  our  school  system. 

In   1899   the  laws  governing  the 
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school  system  of  Rochester  were 
changed,  so  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  now  composed  of  five  commis- 
sioners. One  of  the  present  board  is 
Mrs.  William  A.  Montgomery,  a 
graduate  of  Wellesley,  and  the  others 
are  representative  citizens.  The 
commissioners  are  chosen  by  the  city 
electors  at  large.  This  change  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  school 
system;  to  it  we  can  attribute  the 
present  degree  of  prosperity.  Not 
the  least  result  of  this  change  was  the 
general  interest  aroused  among  think- 
ing people  of  the  city  in  educational 
affairs. 

This  board  very  wisely  called  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Gilbert  as  superintendent 
of   public    instruction    in    February, 


1901.  His  genial  spirit  and  sympa- 
thy with  the  child,  as  well  as  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  educational 
principles,  helped  to  inspire  an  in- 
terest in  the  individual  and  created  a 
community  spirit  throughout  all  the 
public  schools.  The  result  of  Mr. 
Gilbert's  administration  will  be  long 
felt  as  an  uplifting  influence  upon 
the  community.  Although  the  kin- 
dergarten had  been  connected  with 
the  public  schools  since  1887,  it  had 
not  yet  become  a  complete  and  active 
part  of  every  school.  Under  Super- 
intendent Gilbert  this  was  effected, 
and  the  kindergarten  is  now  a  recog- 
nized part  of  our  school  system.  Mr. 
Gilbert's  purpose  was  that  the  Froe- 
l)elian  motto,  "All  is  unity,"  should 
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|KTiiicatr*  tin-  (Mliiratioiial  work  of  our 
citv. 

In  Scpu-iiibcr.  1001,  tlio  kimlr-r- 
pirtcn  iiiKl  j»riiiijiry  <lc})jirtriionts 
wen*  nnitr-rl  imilcr  tin.'  -ii|»rrvi>ion  of 
]\Ii-s  A«la  \';iii  Sh.iH'  IIarri<.  Her 
(•l<-:ir  :irnl  -viiijmtlict ir  ajijU'CM-iation 
<if  llic-  ])o«;-iliiIiTi('-  invi»lv(Ml  in  a  uiii- 
[u'i\  sy>t('iii  li:ivr  i»rjicticMllv  accoiii- 
]»li-li(M|  tlii-  r<->iilT,  not  witlionl  nn- 
tirinir  oil  on-  on  Ih-t  j):irt.  aiKl  iirMtt-fnl 
r(.'-^jM»n-C'  fi'oin  tlir-  triiclir-rs. 

riio  t'oui'-c  <»f  -tmly  in  tin*  Ium-Im--- 
tcr  srlinnN  i<  hn-^M]  nn  k iinh't'iTii fti-n 
]»i-iiici])l('-.  ami  tin*  kimlri-aai'loii  ainl 
]»riinai'v  tcjK-licr-  an*  aiiniiiir  ^o  tu 
unity  tln'ir  woi-k  thai  tlirrr  will  In- 
no  hrcak  I'oi-  tlic  cliiM  iM-twccn  kin- 
(jcriiartcii  an<l  --rhno],  Imt  opportunity 


for  (•oiitiiiUi»u<  growtli  fnna  l>egiii- 
iiinir  to  oiul. 

One  iin|K»rtrtiit  cliaraeteris^tic  of 
tlic  iMhwatioiuil  work  in  our  city  is 
*/\\o\i  in  tin*  normal  training  school — 
all  stuflcnts  arc  rocjuircJ  to  pursue 
tin-  <anio  course  of  ^x\\{\y  during  the 
\\\'<x  souH'^tor.  In  tliis  period  a  gen- 
r-ral  survey  is  taken  of  all  Gifts?,  Oa- 
lupatitni-i,  piiuo^  and  songs  of  the 
kin<]crirarr(*n,  Avitli  some  special  idea 
of  adaptation  to  work  in  tlio  primary 
irra'l<*^.  This  is  an  advantage,  as  it 
i;ivo<  a  hro;nlcr  ami  more  intelligent 
i<l<a  of  th(»  relative  innn^rtanee  of 
rach  irra<le  of  work. 

When  I  ho  ]>ro<ent  srliocd  1)oard 
came  into  ofiioo,  the  unsanitary  eoii- 
•  lit ion  of  luanv  of  our  soliool  Imild- 
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iiifi:?  \va<  siMHi  l)r<ni<rlit  tn  their  notice. 
Siiiee  10(U)  five  new  grammar  schools 
an<l  an  East  lliirh  School  have  heen 
bnilt,  and  a  West  High  School  is  in 
process  of  con-^trnction — all  under 
the  close  supervision  of  the  school 
board.  The  heating  and  ventilating 
systems  are  of  the  best.  There  is 
plenty  of  light  and  a  perfect  equip- 
ment for  Avork  in  each  department. 
The  assembly  room  is  a  s]>ecial  fea- 
ture of  these  buildings,  and  is  ])laced 
in  the  center  of  the  building.  Here 
the  pupils  of  the  grammar  depart- 
ment gather  for  talks  on  current  top- 
ics and  for  nnisic,  Avhile  all  grades 
ha\e  access  to  the  room  for  games  and 
rhythm  Avork.  The  r<M)m  planned 
for  the  kintlergarten  is  admirably 
a<lapted  to  its  use. 


At  present  we  have  ^12  kindergar- 
tens, 75  teachers,  and  1,071  children 
in  onr  public  s(»hool  kindergartens. 
The  children  are  admitted  at  four 
years  of  age,  and  are  required  to 
spend  at  least  a  year  and  g  half  in 
the  kindergarten  before  they  are  pro- 
moted to  the  first  grade. 

When  Mr.  Gilbert  resigned  to  take 
up  literary  work,  Mr.  Clarence  F. 
(^arroll  of  Worcester,  ^fass.,  Avas 
called  to  fill  the  office  of  superintend- 
(»nt  of  our  schools.  ^Ir.  Carroll  has 
already  proved  his  special  fitness  to 
cope  with  the  present  needs  of  the 
work  and  to  insure  its  ])rogre'is. 

It  has  In^en  our  aim  in  this  brief 
article  to  present  the  various  agencies 
making  for  ])rogress  in  (mr  schools  by 
furnishing  means  and  appliances,  as 
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well  as  opportunities,  for  realizing 
high  ideals  in  future  teaching.  We 
are  struggling  toward  this  realiza- 
tion, keeping  mind  and  heart  open 
to  the  truth.  Our  public  school  sys- 
tem is  fashioned  in  accordance  with  a 
knowledge  of  child-nature  and  based 
upon  a  knowledge  of  broad  educa- 
tional principles.  Our  standard  is 
expressed  in  Colonel  Parker's  creed: 
"In  the  kindergarten  is  the  seed- 
corn  and  germination  of  the  new  edu- 


cation and  the  new  life.  The  seed 
has  been  planted,  the  buds  and  flow- 
ers are  turned  toward  the  sun ;  let  not 
the  chilling  frost  of  traditional  teach- 
ing blight  and  wither  them.  One 
and  all  of  the  true  principles  of  edu- 
cation are  applied  in  the  kindergar- 
ten; these  principles  should  be  ap- 
plied (simply  changing  the  applica- 
tion to  adapt  it  to  different  stages  of 
growth)  through  all  education,  up  to 
the  gates  of  Heaven." 


FREEDRICH  FROEBEL. 

By  Agnes  M.  Fox,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

He  trod  a  narrow  path. 

An  almost  solitary  way, 
With  few  to  ask  him  whither  bound. 

Or  bid  him  stay. 

To-day  more  wide  that  path ; 

For  many  walk  Avith  souls  intent. 
And  eagerly  the  footmarks  scan 

To  know  their  bent. 


The  vista  of  the  years 

Shows  to  the  seer  a  widening  trend. 
With  hosts  that  follow  this  great  sage, 

Tlie  children's  friend. 


HOME  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


Bt  Alice  H.  Putnam,  Chicago,  III. 


A  LITTLE  child  begins  his  con- 
scious career  with  the  feeling 
that  he  himself  is  the  center  of  all 
that  is.  Every  object,  every  person, 
exists  for  him.  From  the  least  thing 
to  the  greatest,  he  is  "It" ;  or,  as  the 
boys  say,  "He  thinks  he  is  the  whole 
thing."  Little  by  little  he  leams 
that  "There  are  others !"  From  the 
nursery  he  goes  to  a  larger  place  in 
the  conscious  life  of  the  family; 
thence  to  the  kindergarten,  where  the 
"others,"  so  like  himself,  are  gath- 
ered together,  and  the  situation  be- 
comes more  interesting  and  yet  brings 
more  problems  to  be  worked  out  in 
larger  experiences. 

If  the  student  of  this  little  chang- 
ing self  reads  her  psychology  and 
pedagogy  rightly,  she  finds  there  that 
her  function  in  relation  to  this  child 
is  a  very  definite  one,  "consisting," 
as  Froebel  long  ago  said,  "above  all, 
in  helping  the  child  to  observe  his 
own  life  and  to  act  it  out  according 
to  his  being,  and  acx!ording  to  its 
(life's)  demands." 

"Life  alone,"  writes  Goethe,  "will 
teach  man  what  he  is."  But  life  pre- 
sents many  differing  phases  to  the 
little  child  and  the  growing  boy ;  and 
it  is  only  those  mature  men  and 
women  who  have  developed  the  best 
there  is  in  them  who  can  come  back 


to  the  new-old  feeling  of  the  at-one- 
ment  of  life.  Truths,  either  of  na- 
ture or  of  spirit,  come  to  the  child 
very  vaguely,  very  indefinitely.  His 
thinking,  feeling,  and  willing  powers 
are  weak ;  and  so  it  happens  that  he 
is  easily  tossed  about  by  every  wind 
that  blows.  But  of  one  thing  we  are 
sure, — ^he  can,  in  the  old  Devonshire 
dialect,  "Du  zummat"  (do  some- 
what). 

But  what  shall  the  "zummat"  be? 
That  will  depend  largely  on  that 
which  he  feels  within,  and  upon  the 
external  conditions  we  make  for  him. 
Naturally  he  imitates  the  actions 
which  he  sees  in  people  about  him,  as 
he  imitates  their  language.  In  the 
home  he  delights  to  busy  himself  in 
all  of  the  happenings ;  the  sweeping, 
dusting,  washing,  ironing,  all  concern 
himself,  so.  he  falls  into  the  daily 
routine, — ^not  from  any  sense  of  a 
duty  to  be  performed  or  for  the  sake 
of  other  people,  but  primarily  for  the 
free  activity  it  affords,  as  well  as  for 
the  social  life  exchanged  through 
your  society  and  his  own. 

How  does  the  kindergartner  meet 
him?  Shall  she  carry  over  to  the 
kindergarten  the  familiar  home  expe- 
riences in  all  their  detail,  helping  the 
child  to  become  more  skillful,  more 
conscious  of  the  methods  and  pur- 
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poses  of  tlie  work  ?  or  are  there  new 
conditions  to  be  met  which  bring  in 
a  new  cycle  of  feelings  and  actions, 
and,  if  so,  how  are  they  to  be  linked 
to  the  old  experiences? 

We  must  not  forget  that  there  is  in 
the  mind  of  the  normal  child  a  tend- 
ency to  treat  the  new  situation  pre- 
cisely as  he  did  the  old  one.  The 
assimilation  of  the  two  is  brought 
al)out  quite  as  much  by  the  grouping 
of  mental  states  induced  tlirough  imi- 
tation and  memory  as  l)y  the  particu- 
lar things  and  actions  now  noticed. 
The  old  oxperionccs  of  activities  are 
not  lost,  but  stored  away;  and  there 
is  t-nuugh  of  the  same  sort  of  work 
suggested  by  the  lifc^  of  the  kin<lergar- 
ten  to  recall  the  former  states  and 
objects,  and  the  work  connected  Avith 
them.  Crumbs  must  be  brushed  up, 
the  plants  are  to  be  watered,  the  pet^ 
are  to  be  looked  after,  the  material  is 
to  be  distrilnited  and  collected,  dolly's 
bed  is  to  be  made,  the  piano  keys  are 
to  be  wiped  off;  all  needs  t^^  be  done, 
and  the  children  should  each  have  a 
part  in  the  doing.  But  the  child  is 
in  the  kindergarten  not  for  the  sake 
of  doing  these  things,  any  more  than 
we  are  living  for  the  sake  of  them; 
yet  as  they  are  inevitable,  ho  nuiy  not 
shirk  them,  l)ut  must  learn  to  <1<)  them 
Avell.  But  there  are  other  planes  of 
life  Avhich  are  of  just  as  much  impor- 
tance to  the  individual  as  this  which 
we  have  been  discussing.  The  child 
is  still  self-centered  as  to  thought  and 
feeling;  or,  in  other  words,  we  might 
say  that  he  has  his  own  notions  as  to 
what  things  are  worth,  and  the  limi- 
tation of  them  by  number,  by  form, 
by  color,  as  well  as  by  the  other  uses 


to  which  they  can  be  put.  This  is  a 
more  subtile  state  than  the  one  in 
Avhich  he  has  heretofore  lived,  where 
the  activities  were  carried  on  largely 
for  "activities'  sake."  Home  condi- 
tions, even  ideal  ones,  cannot  mirror 
the  child  to  himself  in  these  things 
as  can  a  larger  group  of  children  who 
are  solving  the  same  problems. 

All   of   the   attributes    of    objects 
have   been   forced   in   upon   liini  by 
nature  and  by  his  social  environment. 
They  are  confused  and  unavailable. 
There  comes  a  time  in  his  life  when 
it  is  well  for  him  to  l)egin  to  "take 
account  of  stock,"  not  by  looking  ab- 
stractly at  what  he  knows  of  form, 
number,  etc.,  but  by  a  careful  embodi- 
ment of  these  qualities  in  such  forms 
as  do  a])y)eal  to  him  and  call  forth  his 
own  response  to  them.     Doubtless  a 
skillful  teacher  might  round  out  the 
bed-making,  the  cooking,  etc.,  so  that 
this,  too,  would  lend  itself  to  the  large 
]uirposcs  of  the  kindergarten.      But 
the  difficulty  is  that  the  child  has  so 
little  opportunity  to  "play"  alvout  and 
around  these  home  duties.     It  is  not 
well  to  1)0  anything  but  very  direct 
in  their  performance,  for  habit's  sake. 
There  is  not  much  in  them  to  feed 
a     chihrs     fancy.     The     bed     must 
always  ho  made  in  a  certain  way,  and 
it  is  never  anything  but  a  bed.      The 
laws   of   sweeping   and    dusting   and 
washing  and  ironing  are  very  rigid, 
and  must  ]>e  obeyed  "just  so";  and  it 
is  well  fur  the  child  to  have  to  come 
fiiOQ    to    fac(^    with    such    conditions. 
But  after  all,  it  is  not  all  there  is  of 
life.     The    child    is    a    creature    of 
sense.     His    sensuous    nature    needs 
food  as  perfectly  adapted  to  its  de- 
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mands  as  that  which  goes  into  his 
stomach.  Life  needs  both  its  poetry 
and  it"^  prose  to  make  it  worth  living. 
The  imaginative  and  more  or  less 
volatile  sonl  of  the  child  needs  guid- 
ance just  where  it  is  so  non-resisting. 
It  hovers  liere  and  there  over  the 
things  of  sense,  as  a  butterfly  flits 
about  the  flower  which  fi.nally  attracts 
it,  and  the  creature  rests  on  it.  What 
shall  the  tastes  of  our  child  rest  on  ? 
In  drama,  in  novel,  in  picture,  in 
song,  in  dance,— all  of  them  things 
that  children  love, — there  is  much 
that  is  meretricious;  and  children 
grow  so  quickly  into  that  adolescent 
period  when  they  are  dominated  by 
all  of  this  sensational  life,  that  we 
need  to  employ  the  previous  time  well 
in  cultivating  the  really  beautiful 
flower  of  sense-pleasnre.  I  believe 
that  the  ethical  and  altruistic  spirit, 
which  should  he  developed  later,  is 
of  far  less  concern  in  the  kindergar- 
ten age  than  right  sense  training. 
(The  writer  fears  tliat  she  takes  her 
life  in  her  hands  as  well  as  her  repu- 
tation as  a  kindergartner  and  a  sane 
woman  when  she  makes  these  state- 
ments I)  Thoughtful  men  and  women 
are  waking  and  earnestly  setting 
about  the  duties  involved  in  the  s<x*ial 
service  idea.  7t  means  so  much,  in 
this  day  of  greed  and  in<lifference, 
to  have  in  one's  heart  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  faitlifulness  in  all 
that  is  intrusted  to  us  that  it  has 
come  to  be  the  feeling  that  children, 
too,  should  enter  into  the  idea.  We 
see  the  child  moving  in  his  own  orbit 
and  we  feel  that  we  must  give  him  a 
push  centrifugally  or  centri  pet  ally,  as 
we  may  happen  to  see  these  truths  of 
life. 


It  has  been  borne  down  on  us  from 
above  (not  the  Above  spelled  with  a 
large  A,  but  the  "above"  which  means 
the  university  in  its  relation  to  the 
kindergarten)  that  the  tools  which 
Froebel  selected  are  sadly  inadequate 
to  the  building  up  of  a  sound  mind  in 
a  sound  body ;  that  real  things  are  the 
things  that  delight  children,  and  that 
the  "make  believe"  should  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum. 

Shades  of  Plato !  How  could  such 
a  notion  have  crept  into  the  head  of 
a  philoso])her,  if  he  were  a  child-lover 
and  a  child-student,  and  really  lived 
with  children  I  The  kindergartners 
were  inoculated  with  this  idea,  and 
immediately  the  Lares  and  Penates 
of  the  kindergarten,  its  blocks,  balls, 
papers,  were  largely  consigned  to  ob- 
livion, and  the  social  service  idea 
with  its  accompaniments  filled  our 
hearts  and  closets.  Because  we  find 
real  jelly-making  far  more  interest- 
ing than  the  "make  believe"  process, 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  child 
does  so  also,  when  the  main  delight  of 
the  child  is  that  he  shall  have  some 
jelly  on  his  bread  and  eat  it.  Un- 
hesitatingly I  say  that  my  knowledge 
of  little  children  convinces  me  that 
the  child  gets  vwre  out  of  the  "make 
believe"  than  from  the  reality;  for, 
as  has  been  said,  the  forms  which  lend 
•  themselves  to  this  are  less  rigid — the 
same  bhx»ks  serve  for  stove  or  table 
or  jelly ;  and  I  resent  in  the  name  of 
little  children  the.  practice  of  tying 
them  doAvn  too  soon  to  those  condi- 
tions in  Avhich  they  can  never  re- 
ci*eate,  and  to  those  sentiments  which 
are  not  childlike. 

The  kindergarten  is  not  "the 
whole  tl\\T\5^,"  a\\y  tcvot^  \\\«w^^  <5«kW 
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is.  Let  the  child  there  glean  what 
he  can  from  fancy.  He  is  anchored 
by  very  stout  cables  to  fundamental 
truths,  truths  which  will  go  with  him 
through  this  life  and  into  the  next. 
But,  being  anchored,  he  may  drift 
hither  and  yon.  Presently  comes 
the  command  to  "weigh  anchor,"  and 
he  goes  on  and  into  a  wider  and  fuller 
experience.  Now  should  begin  the 
larger,  closer  connection  with  the 
truths  and  facts  of  life.  Xow  comes 
the  conscious  demand  for  ethical  con- 
duct and  altruism.  Kow  is  the  need 
for  much  more  constructive  work. 
In  his  Sittings  round  about,  the 
child  has  found  many  a  truth  which 
he  now  realizes  with  a  fuller  con- 
sciousness; and  so,  through  all  the 
stages  of  growth,  that  which  remained 
over  and  above  (or  below)  the  child's 
consciousness  comes  to  be  the  real 
foundation  for  the  following  stage. 
Only  let  us  see  that  he  has  the  real 
remnant,  not  a  vicarious  one. 

Psychology  and  pedagogy  are  car- 


rying on  investigations  to-day  that 
are  deep  and  most  earnest.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  this  scientific  study 
may  unearth  an  A  B  C  of  things  bet- 
ter than  that  which  Froebel  selected. 
If  such  an  one  is  found,  it  will  be 
tested  bv  the  needs  of  the  child  for 
whom  it  is  intended.  But  three 
things  we  shall  surely  look  for  in  the 
new  elements:  First,  they  must  be 
flexible  enough  to  lend  themselves  to 
the  varying  phases  of  a  child's  play. 
Second,  they  should  carry  within 
themselves  factors  that  would  lead 
out  to  the  larger  thought  of  the  grow- 
ing child,  in  his  home  as  well  as  in 
scliool.  Third,  there  must  be  not 
only  the  elements  of  thought,  but  the 
child  must  also  find  the  beginnings 
and  the  possibilities  of  a  satisfaction 
for  the  aesthetic  side  of  his  being. 
Out  of  all  these  requirements,  rightly 
understood  and  applied,  will  come 
that  supreme  opportunity  for  spirit- 
ual growth,  for  which  all  we  know 
and  love  really  is. 


APRIL. 


By  Carolyn  S.  Bailby,  Springfield,  Mass. 

I  SAW  a  little  maiden 
Go  sobbing  down  a  lane; 

Her  eyes,  ah!  me,  were  brimming 
With  tears  like  drops  of  rain. 

But  when  I  ran  to  kiss  her 
And  comfort  her  awhile. 

She  ran  a  little  faster 

And  smiled  a  sunny  smile. 

And  all  along  the  laneside, 
Where  little  children  pass, 

She  scattered  purple  violets 
And  happy  blades  of  grass. 


SIMPLE  COMMENTARIES  ON 

PLAY. 


FROEBEL'S  MOTHER 


By  Maud  Lindbat,  Tubcumbia,  Ala. 

The  little  child  now  blindly  seeks 

Knowledge  of  God,  whose  wondrous  love 

Unites  all  things  His  hand  hath  made 
In  earth  below  and  heaven  above. 

The  mother  sees  the  child's  great  need; 

She  knows  the  truth  he  dimly  feels ; 
And  by  her  own  faith  strong  and  true, 

God,  to  his  trusting  heart,  reveals. 


The  Play  Of  The  Church. 

A  LL  little  children  like  to  go  where 
people  assemble  for  a  common 
purpose.  Do  you  not  remember  how 
your  child  delighted  in  the  crowded 
inarket  ?  Have  you  not  noticed  how 
eager  he  is  to  join  or  follow  a  crowd, 
how  attentively  he  listens  to  his  elders 
when  they  engage  in  earnest  conver- 
sation ?  Ah !  mother,  in  this  impulse 
of  your  child  you  may  read  the  need 
of  his  soul. 

The  child  longs  to  know  the  source 
of  that  unity  which  he  instinctively 
feels  in  life,  that  he  may  fully  enter 
into  all  life's  joys.  He  does  not  under- 
stand his  own  desire,  but  goes  blindly 
seeking  its  fulfillment  in  all  outward 
signs  of  unity.  Hence  the  attractions 
that  the  market,  the  crowd,  the  con- 
gregation, have  for  him.  Watch  him, 
O  loving  mother,  lest  he  mistake  these 
outward  signs,  and  thus,  by  blindly 


following  the  crowd,  lose  his  vision 
of  truth.  Guard  him  from  the  mis- 
takes into  which,  unguided,  he  may 
go,  by  early  leading  him  to  knowledge 
of  and  faith  in  the  living  (}od,  "in 
whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being." 

"Let  me  go,  too,"  your  child  will 
doubtless  say  when  he  sees  you  mak- 
ing preparations  to  go  to  church. 
Gratify  sometimes  this  wish,  I  pray 
you;  for  though  he  will  not  under- 
stand the  words  he  hears,  the  spirit 
of  the  place  will  enter  his  heart  and 
fill  it  with  reverent  joy.  The  light 
streaming  through  the  stained  glass 
windows,  the  music  of  the  organ,  the 
sight  of  many  heads  bowed  in  prayer, 
the  soimd  of  jnany  voices  united  in 
song,  the  quiet  attention  of  the  many 
to  the  one,  the  solemn  tones  of  the 
minister's  voice — all  these  things  will 
speak,  at  this  stage  of  his  develop- 
ment, louder  than  words  of  the  com- 
mon faith  in  a  Divine  Power  which 
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unites  iis  in  thought  and  feeling  and 
aspiration. 

Later,  the  eliild  will  want  to  know 
why  Ave  go  U)  church,  what  the  minis- 
ter says,  what  we  ask  when  we  pray, 
Avhat  we  mean  when  we  sing;  and  it 
is  to  help  you  answer  these  questions 
aright  that  the  song  and  the  play  of 
The  Church  have  l>een  written. 

On  some  sunny  Sunday  morning 
when  the  air  is  filled  with  the  chiming 
of  church  hells,  you  \m\\  say  to  the 
listening  child : — 

^T-omo,  and  T  will  t(dl  you  what  all 
the  hells  are  saying. 

**Tliey  call  the  people  far  and  n<»ar : 
*  Come  worship  here,  come  worship  here  I 
Come,  fatherH,  mothers,  children  all ! 
Come," rich  and  poor,  and  great  and  small ! 
Come,  young  and  old,  there's  room  for  all, 
Come  worship  here  I'  the  church  bells  call." 

^'And  now,"  you  will  say,  ^'the 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  uncles  and 
aunts,  gran<l])arents  and  cliildren, 
will  make  haste  to  answcM*  {\\v.  church 
helTs  call.  With  Sunday  clothes  all 
fresh  and  clean,  and  ha]>py  h.^arts  and 
faces, they  will  come  from  their  homes 
and  go  together  to  the  church,  where 
they  will  henr  al>out  the  dear  God, 
who  gives  the  sunshine  an<l  the  rain, 
the  flowers  and  birds,  the  irrass  and 
grain.  The  church  will  i>e  tillcjl  with 
music  from  the  deej)-ton(Ml  organ,  and 
all  the  ])(M»])]e  will  sing  the  swe(»t 
hymns  together  and  ask  (lod's  bless- 
ing when  they  pray.  See,  here  is  a 
picture  of  a  church  and  the  ]>eople 
Avho  go  tl)er(».  CFroehers  Motlirr  Play 
picture.  The  riiurch.)  Here  is  the 
great  church  door  where  they  all  go 
in,  and  Ihu'c  the  nnnister  stands  who 
tells  about  (iod's  love.    And  here  are 


the  bells.  See  how  high  they  swing 
from  the  towers,  but  the  bell  ropes 
hang  so  low  that  even  a  little  child  can 
reach  them." 

The  wise  mother  knows  that  the 
religion  the  young  child  needs  is  not 
a  religion  of  doctrines  and  dogmas. 
If  you  are  a  true  representative  of 
God  in  your  motherhood,  if  your  own 
faith  is  true  and  active,  your  child 
will  accept  God's  love  as  trustfully 
as  he  accepts  your  own  love  for  him; 
and  nowhere  can  there  be  better  les- 
sons of  this  divine  love  than  in  the 
great  book  of  Nature,  written  by 
God's  own  hand.  Ah !  mother,  teach 
your  child  to  see  God  in  everything, 
and  everything  in  God,  if  you  would 
fill  his  life  with  joy  and  peace. 

"Did  God  make  the  lambs,  the  rab- 
bits, the  chickens,  too?"  perhaps  the 
child  Avill  ask;  for,  having  found  the 
truth,  he  will  delight  in  hearing  it 
confirmed  many  times. 

Lead  him  by  your  answers  to  see 
thar  (lod  has  given  purpose  and  iK)wer 
to  everything  that  he  has  made.  The 
bin  I  builds  her  own  nest,  the  spider 
spins  her  silken  web,  and,  by  God- 
given  power,  too,  man  creates  all  those 
tilings  for  which  he  has  need.  Help 
the  child  to  feel  this  power  in  him- 
self, and  ins])ire  him  with  a  holy 
anil)ition  to  fulfill  in  his  own  life  the 
will  (){  Go<l. 

"God  has  made  the  Avind  to  blow," 
you  may  say  to  him,  ^*the  sun  to  shine, 
the  stream  to  flow,  and  this  little  child 
of  mine  to  be  helpful  and  good.  The 
wind  is  blowing,  the  sun  is  shining, 
the  stream  is  flowing;  and  what  shall 
my  child  do  to-day. to  show  his  love 
to  the  Heavenly  Father?" 
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Ah !  raothor,  just  as  a  multitude 
can  Ix^  uiovefl  l)v  one  emotion,  a  thou- 
sand minds  fired  by  the  same  thought, 
so  may  all  the  lesser  ambitions  and 
impulses  of  your  child's  life  be  united 


by  one  consecrated  aim ;  and  thus,  as 
flowers  grow  toward  the  sun,  he  will 
grow  ever  toward  God,  the  Everlast- 
ing Source  of  Light  and  Life  and 
Love. 


MAMMY   NANCE'S   STORY   PLAYS. 


By  Emma  C.  Dulanky,   Lexington,  Va. 


SE&SAV. 

Presiius  heah  's  or  ole  dribble-drappin'  day, 

So  yo'll  hev  ter  stay  in  de  house  ter  play. 

Shucks,  dough !     Who  keers  cos  de  rain  's  drizzlin'  down, 

An'  mekiu'  liT  duck  puddles  out  on  de  groun' ! 

Don'  know  how  ter  play  ?     Don'  know  whut  ter  do  ? 

llammy  knows !     She  '11  mek  er  see-saw  f  uh  yo' ! 

Jes'  wait  er  teenty  bit  twel  it  gits  done. 

An'  den  we-alls  sholy  '11  hev  some  good  fun. 

Dis  back  log  heah  f uh  de  centah  stake  '11  do ; 

De  press  bawd  '11  mek  er  gran'  cross  beam,  too ; 

Mah  big  check  ap'on  T  '11  fol'  up,  dis-er-way, 

Ter  mek  er  cush'n  fuh  yo'.     Xow,  le's  play. 

Whut 's  dat — ^j'o'  want  me  ter  git  on  wid  yo'  ? 

Mah  sakes !     I  'd  soon  bre'k  de  bawd  spang  in  two ! 
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Xo ;  I  '11  set  on  de  flo',  'longside  dis  cheer, 
An'  tek  er  good  grup  on  de  en' — ^jes'  heah. 
Set  down,  an'  hoi'  tight ;  yo  's  mos'  gwineter  fly, 
Cos  mammy  means  ter  sen'  yo'  up  high,  so  high ! 
Xo,  yo'  won'  fall  off  'less  'n  yo'  look  er-roun'. 
Xow  den,   dah  yo'  go  er-slidin'  down — down! 
Ain'  it  jes'  fine  ?     Xow,  whilse  yo  's  flyin'  erlong, 
Mammy  g\\dneter  sing  dis  fimny  li'l'  song: — 

"Dah  wuz  er  witch  'oman  named  Marg'ry  Daw — 

Up,  high  up,  high-oh! 
She  nevah  knowed  how  ter  ride  er  see-saw — 

Down,  way  dowTi,  yo'  go! 

"She  whupped  de  po'  cow  an'  she  skeered  de  ole  hen — 

Up,  high  up,  high-oh! 
An'  stole  all  de  mash  fo'm  de  pigs  in  de  pen — 

Way,  way  down,  yo'  go! 

"Oh!     Sech  er  bad  'oman  wuz  Marg'ry  Daw — 

High,  high  up,  yo'  go ! 
She  sol'  huh  big  f eathah  baid !     Slep'  on  de  straw ! 

Down  yo'  come,  down  low!" 

Whut  's  dat?     Want  me  ter  sing  some  mo'  fuh  yo'  ? 

W'y !     Mammy  's  got  er  pile  uv  wiik  ter  do, 

Preshus,  befo'  Aunt  Dilsey  rings  de  bell 

Fuh  lunch.     Quit  cryin'  lak  de  clouds,  an' — Well ! 

I  '11  staht  de  see-saw  ter  rockin'  onct  mo' 

An',  fuh  er  li'V  while,  sen'  yo'  high  'n  low. 

Jiggetty-joggetty !     Rifferty-raff ! 

Hi!     Preshus,  dat  meks  yo'  jiggle  an'  laff! 

Yo  's  hevin'  er  fine  time,  sholy,  ter-day. 

An'  now,  befo'  we-alls  bre'k  up  ouah  play, 

Mammy  '11  sen'  yo'  high  ez  de  bawd  kin  go ; 

Den  let  yo'  down,  ea-sy-lak,  ter  de  flo'. 

Jiggetty-joggetty !     Ripperty-rup ! 

Heah  yo'  go  on  de  way  up-hill, — h-i-g-h,  up ! 

Yo 's  shekin'  de  beam  wid  yuh  laflin',  sho ! 

Now,  fuh  de  l-a-s'  time,  yo'  come  down,  slow,  s-l-o-w! 

He'p  me,  now,  cl'ar  dese  tings  outen  de  way, 
An'  yo'  sh'U  ride  see-saw  de  nex'  rainy  day. 


PLAY  AND  mLENESS. 


By  Henry  S.  Curtis,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DLAY  has  suffered  much  at  the 
hands  of  parents  from  being 
confused  with  idleness.  Moralists  tell 
us  of  the  blessings  of  work,  and  quote 
for  us:  *^An  idle  brain  is  the  devil's 
workshop."  Many  parents  straight- 
way infer  that  they  must  keep  their 
children  at  work  in  order  to  keep  them 
out  of  mischief.  It  would  be  hard  to 
make  a  greater  mistake.  Those  who 
reason  thus  fail  to  perceive  that  play 
is  far  more  opposed  to  idleness  than 
is  work.  Work  never  rouses  the  child 
to  such  intense  activity  as  does  play ; 
it  never  reaches  down  and  stirs  up  the 
emotional  nature  in  the  same  way ;  it 
can  never  generate  such  an  amount 
of  energy. 

The  enemy  these  parents  are  seek- 
ing to  assail  is  idleness;  but,  in  the 
haze  of  their  vision,  they  have  mis- 
taken a  friend  for  an  enemy,  and  have 
attacked  play.  Play  has  twice  the 
power  to  keep  a  child  out  of  mischief 
that  work  has.  Play  rouses  the  latent 
forces  in  a  child's  nature  as  nothing 
else  will.  Play  generates  more  sponta- 
neous mental  activity  in  an  hour  than 
the  school  can  in  a  week. 

Play  is  perennially  interesting;  it 


always  appears  to  us  as  natural  and 
beautiful.  Play  was  the  primitive 
state  from  whose  Eden  the  curse  of 
Cain  has  driven  us  to  labor.  It  is  the 
state  to  which  we  hope  to  return  when 
the  last  trump  has  sounded, — ^not  to 
play  on  harps,  but  to  play  marbles  if 
we  wish, — each  to  do  the  thing  his 
soul  loves  best  f Oi  the  joy  of  doing  it. 
It  is  to  this  state  that  we  hope  the  mil- 
lennium will  bring  all  our  work,  when 
we  shall  be  so  fitted  for  our  tasks  that 
all  work  shall  become  play. 

Play  is  the  poetry  of  life.  It  is 
the  action  of  crude  genius.  It  is  spon- 
taneous, inventive,  forever  opposed  to 
the  mechanical  and  to  routine.  It  is 
motion  that  seems  to  spring  like  a 
flower  from  the  seed  of  life.  It  is 
grace  itself.  Nothing  else  is  so  great 
a  stimulus  to  physical  development 
and  growth.  No  other  activity  can 
set  free  so  much  of  the  energy  that 
a  million  years  of  heredity  have  stored 
away  in  the  brain  cells  of  the  child.  If 
you  will  keep  your  child  out  of  mis- 
chief when  he  is  small,  and  out  of 
vices  when  he  is  older,  do  not  give  him 
too  much  work,  but' see  that  he  has 
large  and  deep  and  exciting  play. 


He  who  does  a  base  thing  in  zeal  for  his  friend  bums  the 
golden  thread  that  binds  their  hearts  together. 


MUSICAL  MOMENTS  WITH  CHILDREN,  OR  THE  ART 

OF  DEVELOPING  THE  MUSICAL  SIDE 

OF  CHILD  NATURE.* 


By  Daisy  Faikchild  Sherman,  Providence,  R.  I. 


VI. 
TiiK  (^iiiLi)  VoicK  IX  Singing. 

T^  1 1  K  following  hints  on  the  care  of 

the    voiee    are    hirgely    drawn 

from  a  book  ealleil  The  Child's  Voice, 

hv  Kniil  l)ehnkean(l  Ix^nnox  Bro>\Ti.t 

The  proper  use  of  a  ehikl's  voiee 
from  an  early  aire  is  im]xmant  in  its 
iH»!\mvtion  with  hysriene  and  with  mu- 
sieal  eihieation.  Sueh  use  will  pre- 
vent the  almse  or  the  destruetion  of 
the  voiiv,  either  of  whieh  is  easily 
l»r\Miirht  alnmt. 

iuHul  sinciujr  implies  full,  deep 
bivathinsr:  aiid  ehiUlron  n^pdarly  ex- 
eri'is^nl  ill  divp  hnwthinir  should  have 
Ivner  health  tlian  tluvk^  not  Si^  exer- 
oisoxl,  for  thvv  an^  thus  supplied  with 
u\on^  :hau  t!ie  onHnary  auunin:  of 
v^\vi:>-t\  it  the  air  ot  the  rwm  is  pur^* 
I  !\is  n\u*:s  tavoraKy  uixmi  the  diges- 
::ev..  :»vr\\\s:!'jr  '5\e  apiwlte, 

\  y\^<K'  y.\  ^:\\lvc  '"^v..:  '^rvnvr  res:  and 
x',;v't  sr<*  ,^<  rr.-.v^rtar.:  .-is  tresh  a:r  t'^r 


child  should  be  taught  pure  enuncia- 
tion of  vowels.  All  mere  screaming 
and  shrieking,  which  make  the  voice 
coarse  and  unmusical,  should  be  dis- 
couraged, and  soft,  musical  accents  in- 
culcated by  example. 

*'A  proper  use  of  the  voice  often 
corrects  tendency  to  disease  of  the 
throat  and  lungs.  It  sharpens  the 
sense  of  hearing,  and  stretches  and 
strengthens  the  vocal  cords,  thus  mak- 
ing greater  power  and  compass  for  the 
adult  voice  probable.  Grood  singing 
brightens  up  the  intellect." 

The  voice  of  the  adult  is  not  im- 
prvweil  by  *U raining"  in  childhood,  so 
far  as  the  exercise  of  the  larynx  is 
tvncemevi.  The  fact  that  the  boy's 
voice  undergoes  a  ccnnplete  change 
during  adolescence  renders  his  previ- 
o\is  aowmplishments  a  total  loss  so  far 
as  voice-pn>duotion  is  concerned. 
i^h^Iy  the  musical  knowledge  he  has 
c^::u-:  will  l^  of  any  use  to  him. 

T:.c  v\>iiv  should  be  treated  with 
•It  iTratesx  s??ntleoe5S!i.  ••Xo  strain 
<':>::' :  :^'  laid  npon  it*  either  with  re- 
CiT*:  :»  viviu  kmdneesw  or  length  of 
<"<*d:rA<  vvaesv**  **Uttle  children  can- 
:•  :  :-*  sc>:V:y  ItaTi?  any  great  snstaining 
*^ -•-v-r,  T^y  <|ft»\G!d  be  taitght  to  sing 
:-.>.*i^y  irr?  Kdtthr*  and  kmd  singing 
<>v  cVi  bir  scrirthr  &i(«ddc«L**  "Sing- 
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iiig  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  hard 
blowing  as  of  purity  of  tone  and  of 
resonance."  This  should  be  observed 
from  the  outset,  and  good  patterns 
given  for  the  child  to  listen  to.  Harsh- 
ness, shrillness,  or  nasal  qualities  will 
surely  be  imitated  by  the  little  ones. 
Their  voices  arc  like  birds'  voices; 
and  they  will  catch  good  tones,  or  imi- 
tate ])o<)r  ones.  ''Attend  to  sweet,  soft 
singing,  insist  upofi  pure  tones  (with- 
out throatiness)  and  the  surest  foun- 
dation trill  be  laid  for  the  proper 
after-development  of  the  voice," 

Those  children  who  learn  singing 
slowly  should  not  practice  with  those 
who  learn  (luickly.  It  leads  to  noisy, 
coarse  singing,  and  injures  the  good 
A'oices.  The  slow  ones  should  listen  to 
the  others  and  be  practiced  separately. 
In  this  way  the  terrible  strain  upon 
the  good  voices  in  trying  to  drag  along 
the  others  is  avoided. 

Comparison  of  girls'  and  boys' 
voices :  Girls  sing  in  undertone. 
Their  voices  are  more  shrill,  less  pow- 
erful, lacking  in  richness,  and  higher 
in  ]ntclt;  and  the  majority  of  them 
are  soprano.  Boys  shout  and  force 
u]>  the  chest  voice.  Their  voices  are 
stronger,  fuller,  lower  in  pitch ;  and 
the  majority  of  them  are  alto.  They 
arc*  also  more  breathy  and  throaty 
than  girls'  voices. 

Comparison  of  the  girl's  voice  with 
the  woman's  voice :  No  actual  change 
of  tlie  vocal  organs  takes  place — only 
a  development  of  them,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  fullness,  richness, 
strength,  and  compass  of  the  voice.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty 
Avhether  a  girl's  voice  will  settle  into 
a  soprano,  mezzo-soprano,  or  contralto. 


When  should  a  girl  begin  formal  voice 
cultivation  ?  Not  until  the  system  be- 
comes settled  after  the  changes  of 
adolescence,  at  ages  varying  from  six- 
teen to  nineteen  years. 

Comparison  of  the  boy's  voice  with 
the  man's  voice :  The  vocal  organ  im- 
(lergoes  a  complete  change  during  ado- 
lescence. The  voice  is  not  as  a  rule 
improved  by  cultivation  before  this 
]x^riod,  but  is  generally  injured  by  it. 
Out  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  au- 
thorities consulted  on  the  safety  of 
singing  before  the  settling  of  the  voice 
following  adolescence,  one  hundred 
fifty-eight  say  it  is  decidedly  unsafe, 
one  hundred  twenty  testify  that  it 
causes  certain  injury  to  the  after- 
voice,  and  ten  testify  to  having  suf- 
fered it  in  their  own  persons.  Out  of 
a  hundred  and  seventy  asked  if  there 
is  a  temptation  to  use  a  fine  boy's 
voice  even  after  the  time  when  the 
lx>y  ought  to  have  ceased  singing,  a 
hundred  and  sixty-six  reply  that  there 
certainly  is  a  temptation,  and  most  of 
them  own  that  they  have  yielded  to  it. 
As  to  judging  whether  a  boy's  voice 
will  turn  out  tenor,  baritone  or  bass, 
two  thirds  think  it  is  not  possible  to 
give  a  sure  forecast.  As  to  discontinu- 
ing singing  during  adolescence,  very 
few  did  so.  All  agreed  that  singing  at 
that  time  should  be  of  a  very  gentle 
nature. 

Sco])e  of  children's  voices: — 
ITp  to  seven  years  of  age,  safe  lim- 
its are 


From  seven  to  ten  the  range  is 
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After  ten  years  of  age  the  difference 
between  high  and  low  voices  becomes 
more  marked,  and  necessitates  singing 
in  (lifforent  parts.  At  this  time  care- 
ful attention  must  be  given  to  the 
proper  use  of  the  registers,  especially 
with  boys,  to  prevent  the  carrying  of 
\]w,  thick  or  clicst  tones  above  e  or  f. 


Kvon  if  tlio  voice  is  used  properly  in 
every  other  respect,  infinitely  more 
mischief  is  done  by  forcing  the  regis- 
ters than  by  allowing  children  to  ex- 
cihhI  their  compass. 

Voi(*es  of  boys  from  ten  to  thirteen 
nM|uire  the  utnjost  care,  because  of  a 
tendency  to  lower  in  pitch. 

For  altos,  the  limits  of  compass 
should  Ix^  strictlv 


•^-^ 


and  for  tn^blt^, 


Thon^  will  \indoubttHlly  lx»  ohildrt^n 
wlio  have  viMvVi^  of  a  moro  oxtondod 
ivmjvis!^,  iu>vl  who  an^  able  to  exon*ise 
4:rt^ator  |v>wer  than  other  ohildron, 
witluMU  anydoirimont  to  their  VvMCOs; 
but  i:  will  K^  a  :!^^tV  ndo  never  to  go 
to  the  full  o\:o)\!  of  ei:hor  ivm|\^^  or 

Mr.  W,  M,  Mi:>r  :h:::k<  that 
"K\N  >t  :>hv^v,\:  Iv  t.^uirht  to  :r.:i\i:o  cirls 
ir,  the  U5^^  of  tl',0  rt-^^r^^'itx'^r^  v^thorvris^ 
they  iv,\itri,^Ky  forvv  thr^ir  v.p:vr 
tvx:>e:^**  A  K\N^'  oh.^ir  r.:  Oo^'^/.e  v.5^>? 
tS"  hevdi.l  v\^^vV  K^v,S\  e^Y::  tVr  i>v>^ 
xvr\  ^>e!Ar  A*  t>^  their  *\*x^vy^t  %>-rsc^    TVe 


object  in  this  choir  is  not  to  obtain 
a  large  volume  of  sound,  but  a  beauti- 
ful quality.  The  result  is  a  quality 
of  tone  soft,  velvety,  mysterious;  a 
perfect  intonation ;  a  wonderful  even- 
ness of  voice  from  top  to  bottom  of 
their  range;  freedom  from  shrillness 
in  the  upper  tones  and  from  rough- 
ness in  the  middle  ones. 

What  has  been  said  about  training 
in  the  art  of  voice-production  applies 
to  the  exercise  of  those  parts  of  the 
vocal  apparatus  which  undei^  a 
change  at  puberty  and  not  to  other 
parts  which  merely  develop,  namely, 
the  bellows  and  the  resonator.  Breath- 
ing and  the  enunciation  of  vowels  and 
consonants  in  speaking  and  singing 
are  performed  alike  by  adtdt  and 
child,  and  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  train  children  in  proper  breathing 
and  enunciation  from  an  early  age. 
'*The  matter  of  breathing  is  simple 
enough,  because  babies  perform  that 
act  in  a  natural  manner,  so  that  they 
have  only  to  be  prevented  from  get- 
ting into  wrong  habits  as  they  grow 
older."* 

A  work  already  referred  to,  ChiJr 
tircn's  Voices.  How  Helped,  How 
Harmed,  by  K  C.  Curtis  of  the  Pal- 
mer-Ounis  course,  should  be  read  by 
all  baring  the  care  of  children's 
voiot:>^.  Some  of  Miss  Curtis's  exer- 
o5'?o<  for  helping  the  voice  are  just  the 
^ii^rt  of  thing  ciiildren  enjoy  doing 
ar.-:  caii  do.  The  **Ha !  ha  !*^  exercise 
:>  or;e  of  tiess^e.  iliss  Curtis  recom- 
r.:er..i?  that  dixriiu!  kindergarten  age 
the  v'^h:V.?  fiK^nH  sri^  no  low^r  than  f. 

A<i:  :be  ^4iiM  to  draw  a  breath, 
th^r.  :r.>tar:>r  ueD  Idm  to  bold  it :  tlien 
:,^  \w  i;  CO.    Or  sty.  *Haifc!  Hsten ?* 
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when  he  will  instinctively  hold  his 
breath  as  it  is  proper  to  do  in  singing. 
A  conscious  knowledge  of  how  and 
where  to  control  the  breath  is  a  great 
help  to  some  children. 

After  the  children  have  had  a  little 
experience  in  holding  the  breath  in 
this  way,  teach  them  to  whisper  some 
short,  familiar  phrase.  Next  time, 
let  them  recite  it  aloud  without  tak- 
ing breath  after  starting.  The 
phrase  should  be  very  short,  because 
children  should  not  be  asked  to  sus- 
tain long  breaths.  Now  let  them  re- 
peat the  line  aloud,  and  next  sing  it 
either  on  one  tone  or  to  some  familiar 
tune.  These  suggestions  are  founded 
upon  an  exercise  given  by  Frank  H. 


Tubbs  in  his  Science  and  Art  of 
Breathing.*  The  object  of  the  exer- 
cise is  to  get  the  child  to  sing  as  easily 
as  he  would  speak  or  even  whisper. 
The  exercise  in  arresting  the  breath 
suddenly  is  a  most  direct  and  simple 
way  of  showing  how  the  breath  is 
managed  in  song. 

The  above  suggestions  are  not  in- 
tended as  complete  directions  for  tone- 
production.  Every  teacher  and 
mother  who  possibly  can  do  so,  should 
give  this  subject  special  attention  un- 
der a  good  teacher  of  the  voice. 


THE  END. 


•  Published  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Tnbbs,  121  W.42dSt., 
New  York. 


FOLLOWING  THE  BROOK. 


By  Evalbna  M.  Parkbr,  Nbw  Hatbn,  Conn. 


I N  a  large  city  not  many  miles  away 
there  once  lived  a  very  little  boy 
named  Theodore.  Every  one  said 
that  that  was  too  long  a  name  for  such 
a  little  boy,  and  so  they  gave  him  a 
little  name  and  called  him  Teddy. 
Teddy  did  not  mind  having  the  little 
name  at  all,  because  he  had  a  big,  tall 
uncle  whose  name  was  Teddy,  too; 
and  he  felt  bigger  and  prouder  every 
time  he  thought  of  those  two  names 
— his  and  Uncle  Teddy's. 

Uncle  Teddy  lived  out  in  the  coun- 
try on  a  farm,  and  had  you  known 
him,  he  would  probably  have  told  you 
that  he  liked,  more  than  anything  else 
in  the  world,  to  have  little  Teddy 


come  to  visit  him  in  the  summer  time. 
And  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  hap- 
pened to  little  Teddy  one  summer 
while  he  was  visiting  Uncle  Teddy. 

As  you  know,  there  are  many  won- 
derful things  to  be  seen  on  a  farm, 
but  I  don't  believe  you  could  guess 
what  Teddy  thought  the  most  won- 
derful of  all.  It  was  a  brook.  In 
front  of  the  farm-house,  across  the 
road,  there  was  a  very  wide  and  deep 
brook,  which  was  little  Teddy's  great- 
est delight.  He  liked  to  toss  stones 
into  this  brook  and  watch  the  circles 
made  by  them  upon  the  water  as 
they  sank  out  of  sight  Sometimes 
he  put  little  chips  of  wood  into  the 
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water  for  l>oats  and  watx^hed  them  sail 
away,  lie  liked  to  sit  upon  a  large 
stone  near  the  brook  and  watch  the 
tiny  fislies  swimming  through  the  wa- 
ter; and  often  when  he  looked  down 
into  the  brook  he  saw  a  wonderful  pic- 
tui-e  there--a  picture  of  the  bright  blue 
skv,  the  snow-wliite  clouds,  the  tall 
trees  waving  in  the  wind,  just  tlie  top 
of  the  farm-liouse  roof,  and  then  liis 
own  little  smiling  face.  Each  niglit, 
jnst  before  dark,  he  liked  to  hear  the 
big  frogs  and  the  little  wee  frogs  call- 
ing out  all  sorts  of  pleasant  things  to 
him. 

Late  one  afternoon  as  lie  sat  by  the 
bnx^k.  Uncle  Teddy  came  along  with 
his  horse  and  wagon,  and  called  out : 
*'IIello,  Teddy  I  You  are  very  fond  of 
my  brook,  are  n'r  you  C" 

"Yes,  I  am.  Uncle,"  answered  little 
Ti'ddy,  (]nickly. 

''How  w«ndd  you  like  to  ride  out 
with  me  to  tli(^  place  where  this  big 
brrH>k  bt^gins '"  asked  Uncle  Teddy. 
*'Ir  is  not  very  far  away." 
Up  jumjx*d  the  little  Iny. 
-Oh,  Uncle  Teddy!"  said  ho.  -I 
should  like  that.  That  v.ill  U^  great 
fun." 

S<»  Unele  Teddy  heljHMl  lum  int«» 
the  wag«»n,  and  "tf  tliey  started.  A< 
they  rr.de  al« 'Ug,  tluy  talki'd  ab«nit  the 
woii.lerful  bnH»k,  and  Unele  Tebly 
said  that  he  tli«»ni:lit  the  Ivginuing  ot 
the  brv'ok  w..uld  surf^rise  little  Teddy. 
After  ridinir  t«'r  -i'me  'H^tance,  Uncle 
To'idy  said  ••Wh'Ki!"  and  thou  out 
they  jumjted,  hitched  the  hors^\  and 
skirted  acr».»<s  the  tields  to  iind  the 
place  where  the  br«^>k  W:ran. 

S*»n  Te«ldy  hoar«i  the  sound  of 
ruimins:  water,     and,     suiv    enouirh.  - 


there,  behind  some  stones,  came  the 
smallest  stream  of  water  Te<Idy  had 
ever  seen.  "Oh,  seel  Uncle  Teddy," 
said  he.  '^It  is  just  a  little  baby 
brook.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  wee 
brook  before." 

Then  Uncle  Teddy  told  him  thai 
imder  their  feet  was  a  spring  that  was 
always  sending  up  water  to  feed  the 
little  brook,  and  that  other  little 
streams,  by  running  into  fiie  bnx»k  as 
it  went  along,  finally  made  it  the  big 
brook  that  Teddy  knew  so  well. 

'And  now,"  said  Uncle  Teddy,  "I 
am  not  going  home  just  yet.  I  nuist 
go  (HI  to  town  to  do  some  errands :  but, 
if  you  like,  you  may  follow  the  brook 
back  home.  You  can  walk  along 
Ix^side  it,  and  l>y  and  by  you  will  come 
to  the  house.  You  ought  to  get  home 
by  tea  time." 

"All  right,"  said  Teddy.  ^'That 
will  ho  the  l>est  fun  yet.  Did  you 
ever  follow  a  brook.  Uncle  Teddy?" 

"Oh  I  yes,"  said  Uncle  Teddy. 
•1  've  followe<l  this  one  many  a  time; 
l>nr  you  will  have  to  remember  one 
thing.  Be  sure  to  take  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  l>r«x>k,  if  you  want  to  get 
hi'ine  safely." 

•*I  will,"  <aid  Teddy.  "Yon  need 
n.«:  In-  afraid.  I  know  which  hand  is 
:!iy  riiiht  hand.  I  won't  make  a  mis- 
Mk» ."  Antl  he  was  in  such  a  hurry 
'.'  'W  ♦»r^  fha*^  he  did  not  wait  ti»  hear 
au'^rher  word. 

Ar  tir-t  the  bn»»»k  was  s<»  tiny  that 
h  O'uld  <tep  acn^s  from  one  side  to 
rhi  •ther.  and  he  thonght  it  groat  fun 
t"  1"  rhi-.  r>ut  the  bnrok  soon  got  too 
wj.ie  t'-r  iiim  to  step  over,  so  Teddy 
rr;«^l  juiiipitig  acr\>?s.  Bnt  l>efore 
I»':^   he    ha  i    to   >top   jumping:    the 
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brook  was  too  wide  even  for  that. 
Then  he  said :  "I  think  I  '11  just  stay 
on  tliis  side  now  until  I  get  home." 

He  tossed  some  small  stones  into 
the  water  and  found  that  they  made 
circles  on  the  surface  just  as  the 
stones  did  in  the  big  brook.  He 
picked  a  very  large  leaf  from  one  of 
the  spreading  w^eeds,  and  let  that 
down  into  the  water  for  a  boat,  and  it 
sailed  along  just  the  way  he  was  going. 

'*Oh,"  lie  thought,  ''I  wish  I  could 
find  something  to  ride  in  my  boat." 

He  saw  a  little  bird  flying  along 
to  it5  nest,  and  he  ran  after  it,  call- 
ing: "Oh !  wait  a  moment,  little  bird, 
and  I  '11  give  you  a  ride  in  my  boat." 
But  the  little  bird  only  flew  on  faster. 
A  little  gray  squirrel  came  running 
along  the  stone  w^all,  and  he  called  to 
it:  '*0h !  wait  a  moment,  little  squir- 
rel, and  I  '11  give  you  a  ride  in  my 
boat."  But  the  little  squirrel  only  ran 
on  faster.  Then  he  saw  a  little  yellow 
flower  growing  in  the  grass,  and  he 
said  to  it :  ''Oh,  I  know !  I  '11  let  you 
ride  in  my  l)oat!"  So  he  picked  the 
little  yellow  flower  and  carried  it  over 
to  the  water ;  but  the  brook  had  gro\\m 
so  wide  that  he  could  not  now  reach 
his  little  boat. 

''Xever  mind,"  said  he,  "we  '11  play 
it 's  a  fast  steamer  that  cannot  stop 
for  passengers,  and  we  '11  race  it  to  see 
which  gets  home  first." 

So  Teddy  and  the  flower  and  the 
litrle  boat  hurried  on  towards  home. 

Xow  the  brook  was  growing  wi<ler 
an<l  wider,  the  water  deeper  and 
dcH^per,  and  the  sun  was  sinking  lower 
and  lower.  Suddenly  Teddy  looked 
up  and  saw  first  the  chimney  and  then 
the  roof  of  Uncle  Teddv's  house  not 


far  away.  So  he  ran  on  as  fast  as  he 
could,  for  he  had  much  to  tell  his 
friends  at  home.  But  suddenly  he 
stopped, — there  was  the  house  just  in 
front  of  him,  but  it  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  brooh,  and  the  water  was 
betw^een  him  and  the  house! 

"Oh !  oh !"  cried  Teddy.  "I  'm  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  brook.  Uncle 
Teddy  told  me  to  take  the  right-hand 
side,  and  I  did  n't  remember  about  it. 
Oh !  what  shall  I  do  ?  ITow  shall  I  get 
across  ?  Perhaps  some  one  wuU  come 
to  help  me." 

He  called  "Uncle  Teddy  I"  as  loud 
as  he  could,  but  Uncle  Teddy  did  not 
hear,  for  he  had  not  jqX  returned 
from  town.  Then  he  called  "Aunt 
Mary !"  but  Aunt  Mary  did  not  hear, 
for  she  was  in  the  kitchen  getting  tea. 
Then  he  thought  of  John,  who  helped 
Uncle  Teddy  on  the  farm;  and  he 
called  "John!"  but  John  did  not 
hear,  for  he  was  down  in  the  meadow 
getting  in  the  hay. 

Then  Teddy  noticed  that  the  sun 
Avas  setting,  and  he  knew  that  it 
would  soon  grow  dark.  He  wished 
very  much  that  some  one  would  come 
to  help  him.  Then  he  heard  the  frogs ; 
and  the  big  frogs,  with  their  big,  deep 
voices,  seemed  to  say,  "Go  home !  Go 
home !"  and  the  little  frogs,  with  their 
little  voices,  seemed  to  answer,  "He 
can't !  He  can't !" 

Teddy  had  tried  to  be  brave;  but 
when  he  heard  that,  he  sat  down  and 
cried.  He  could  not  help  it  And  he 
crie<l  so  hard  that  John,  coming  home 
with  the  last  load  of  hay,  heard  him 
and  cam.e  Aown  to  the  brook  to  see 
what  was  the  matter. 

"Hello,  there !"  said  he.  "Wliat  are 
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you  doing  over  on  that  side  of  the 
brook?  How  in  the  world  did  you 
get  there?" 

Now  John  was  wearing  some  very 
high,  stout  boots,  that  water  would  not 
hurt ;  so,  without  waiting  for  Teddy 
to  answer,  he  waded  across  the  brook, 
picked  up  little  Teddy,  and  carried 
him  over  to  the  other  side.  And 
Teddy  was  so  glad  to  be  there  that  he 
thanked  John  over  and  over,  and  hur- 
ried into  the  house  as  fast  as  he  could 
go. 

When  Uncle  Teddy  came  home  to 


tea,  he  said,  '^ell,  mj  little  man,  did 
the  brook  bring  jou  home  safely  T' 

"No,  Unde  Teddy,"  said  the  UtUe 
boy,  and  then  he  told  him  all  about  it. 

'"Weill  well!"  said  Uncle  Teddy, 
"that  was  too  bad !  But  I  don't  believe 
that  such  a  thing  will  ever  happen  to 
you  again ;  for  you  know  now  that  if 
you  start  on  the  right  side,  and  keep 
on  the  right  side,  you  '11  oome  home 
on  the  right  sida" 

And  Teddy  knew  that  this  was  true. 

He  had  learned  it  from  following 
the  brook. 


THE   OLD   FAIRY   AND   HER   CCXX. 

HOV  A  UTTLE  BOY  WAS  CURED  OF  LAZINESS, 

Translated  hy  Laura  E.  Podlsson  from  the  French. 


/^XCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
little  boy  who  was  so  slow  and 
dull  and  lazy  that  he  was  nicknamed 
Laggard.  Xow  *^laggard/'  perhaps 
you  know,  although  it  sounds  a  trifle 
more  polite  than  ^^slowpoke,"  means 
about  the  same  thing;  and  a  laggard 
is  not  at  all  the  kind  of  person  that 
one  would  like  to  be.  A  laggard  makes 
extra  work  and  care  for  people.  He 
is  always  behindhand ;  and  he  is  very 
apt  to  grumble  and  whine  because 
ovcrv'thing  won't  wait  until  he  is 
ready. 

This  little  boy  who  was  nicknamed 
Laggard  had  another  name,  a  very 
pretty  one.  His  real  name  was 
Harry ;  but  no  one  except  his  mother 
ever  called  him  bv  it. 


His  poor  mother  grieved  greatly 
at  having  such  a  son,  and  wondered 
what  she  could  do  to  cure  him  of  his 
laziness.  One  day  she  went  to  see 
if  she  could  get  some  good  advice 
from  a  friend  who  lived  near.  This 
friend  was  old,  oh!  very,  very  old! 
She  had  known  not  only  the  fathers 
and  mothers  when  they  were  little 
children,  but  she  had  known  the 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  when 
they  were  little,  too!  And  besides, 
she  herself  was  really  a  fairy, 
although  she  had  been  in  the  form  of 
an  old  woman  for  a  good  many  years. 
You  can  easily  imagine,  from  all  this, 
how  well  able  she  was  to  give  wise 
counsel. 

"I  see  what  is  the  matter  with  your 
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boy/'  said  she,  when  the  mother  had 
talked  awhile.  "Do  not  grieve  any 
more.  He  can  be  cured.  I  will  lend 
yon  my  cock,  Vigilant.  He  will  cure 
your  laggard.  Do  not  interfere  with 
Vigilant,  but  let  him  do  just  as  he 
thinks  best." 

So  Vigilant  was  summoned  from 
the  barnyard,  where  he  was  keeping 
guard  over  the  hens.  His  mistress 
whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear,  and 
then  gave  him  to  the  mother,  who 
took  him  home  with  her. 

The  next  morning,  when  Laggard 
was  called,  he  stretched  himself  in 
bed  and  began  to  cry  and  find  fault 
because  he  had  to  get  up.  At  this, 
Vigilant,  who,  strange  to  say,  was 
perched  on  the  back  of  one  of  the 
bedroom  chair«i,  began  to  crow  loud 
enough  to  split  your  ears.  "Cock- 
a-doodle-doo-o-o !  Cock-a-doodle-doo- 
-o-o!"  Laggard  gave  up  all  thought 
of  sleeping  in  such  a  racket  and  tried 
his  best  to  silence  the  cock ;  but  all  in 
vain.  Brave  cock!  He  knew  very 
well  why  he  was  crowing ! 

So  finally.  Laggard  got  up  and 
dressed  himself,  scolding  and  growl- 
ing a.-^  he  did  so;  and  after  breakfast 
off  he  started  for  scliool,with  Vigilant 
following  not  far  behind.  Whenever 
Laggard  showed  any  signs  of  stopping 
to  play  by  the  way — peck,  peck ! — 
Vigilant's  beak  gave  him  a  nip  in 
the  calf  of  the  leg  that  made  him  trot 
along  the  road  quite  briskly. 

When  dinner  time  came.  Laggard 
was  still  dawdling  at  the  table  after 
the  rest  of  the  familv  had  all  fini-^hed. 


He  sat  lazily  back  in  his  chair,  with 
his  dessert  before  him,  eating  a 
mouthful  now  and  then,  when — peck, 
peck,  peck ! — there  was  Vigilant  right 
before  him !  Vigilant  had  hopped  up 
on  the  table,  and  was  pecking  away 
80  vigorously  at  Jiaggard's  plate  that 
in  a  trice  there  was  no  dessert  left  for 
Laggard  at  all ! 

Wlien  the  time  came  for  Laggard 
to  study  his  lessons,  he  was  so  slow 
over  them  that  he  wasted  a  great  deal 
of  time.  There  he  sat,  with  his  pen 
in  his  hand,  his  nose  in  the  air,  and 
the  white  page  before  him,  doing 
nothing.  Peck,  peck! — came  Vigi- 
lant at  last,  nipping  him  briskly  to 
remind  him  that  he  must  go  to  work 
and  work  in  earnest. 

Thus  day  after  day  went  on.  Vig- 
ilant continued  to  be  steadily  watch- 
ful (that  is  what  '^Vigilant"  means) 
and,  by  his  lusty  crowing  and  sharp 
nips,  roused  Laggard  to  be  more 
prompt  and  active.  At  the  end  of  a 
week.  Vigilant  had  trained  him  so 
well  that  he  could  no  longer  be  called 
Laggard,  for  the-  name  no  longer 
described  his  character. 

And  oh!  how  joyous  his  mother 
was!  WTien  she  next  went  to  visit 
the  old  fairy  (to  return  the  brave 
cock  Vigilant)  she  took  with  her,  not 
a  slow,  dull,  lazy  laggard,  but  a 
lively,  wide-awake  little  boy  that 
every  one  called  Harry.  She  thanked 
the  old  woman  heartily  for  the  change 
in  her  little  boy,  and  Vigilant  went 
back  to  his  barnyard  very  well  satis- 
fied with  what  he  had  ac<;omplished. 
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^^^-.^  1  '-^i::i'm;mmmf^i^*z^ 


1.  Hear    the     raiu-diops       pat  -  ter ! 

2.  See       tiie     rain-clouds    ^Vnl  -   iiij;, 


See  them      a«      they     8cat  -  ter  ! 
Now    the      Kau      is        hid  -  ing. 


__N       H^.-J^_^4. 


Now  tht*   iiuT-rv    sun-shine        Has      left    us    for      a    -   while.  So    we're gai  -  ly 

Soon    it     will    be  shin-in^^         We'll    see    its   faee     a    -    ^ain ;  We  won't  mind  the 


-^^^_!^  i: 


call-in>f  To    tlie  rain-<lrops    fall-inir,  "  (iood   inorn-in«^  I   good  morn-ing!  "  With 

weath-cr  Sing-inir    here   to  -    geth-er.     While  work-ing,     while    play-ing.    We'll 
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nier-ry    noil  and     smile, 
lis-ten     to     the      rain. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT, 

The  saebaticat.  year,  that 
blo««^0(l  and  wise  provision  for  re- 
newal of  power,  p:ranted  l\v  univer- 
sities to  their  profe^sois^  is  doubtless 
a  joy  unatt-ainable  for  inanv  of  the 
rank  and  file  teaehers.  Here  and 
there,  it  is  true,  a  determined  and 
far-sifi:hted  teacher,  a  joyously  ven- 
turesome one,  or  one  whose  health 
demands  it,  takes  a  year  "off  duty" ; 
bur,  even  with  these,  the  golden  inter- 
val is  more  likely  to,  be  onee  in  a 
teaohintr  lifetime  than  ofice  in  seven 
year-:*.  When  the  higlier  salary  cam- 
paiirn  has  won  its  inevitable  victory, 
mf»re  teachers  will  ]u*obably  climb  to 
the  h^'ight  of  wisdom  whence  they  can 
see  the  blissful  Ix^nefits  of  an  entire 
and  extended  respite  from  their  usual 
av<K»ation  and  will  see  also  that  these 
benefits  are  not  inevitably  beyond 
reach. 


However  this  may  be,  a  few  straws 
that  are  blowing  about  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  at  present  the  wind  of  opin- 
ion is  setting  in  the  direction  of  less 
close  confinement  to  one's  own  work 
as  a  means  of  improvement  in  both 
work  and  worker.  The  once-a-term 
'Visiting  day"  which  has  long  been 
freely  yielded  to  teachers  in  many 
states,  is  now  being  agitated  for  in 
others.  T.eave  of  absence  for  several 
days  to  attend  educational  meetings 
is  granted  in  an  increasing  number 
of  instances.  Our  own  I.  K.  IT.  has 
several  attendant's  ench  year  who  are 
grateful  to  their  respective  school 
l>oai:ds  for  the  time  allowed  them  for 
this  valuable  experience.  And,  by 
the  \\  ay,  all  kindergartners  for  whom 
the  last  week  of  April  is  not  vacation 
should  appeal  to  the  school  authorities 
in  good  season  for  permission  to  at- 
tend the  Rochester  convention.  Who 
knows  but  that  this  will  be  the  relent- 
ing year  for  those  school  boards  that 
have  heretofore  refused  ? 

Lately,  too,  we  hear  oftener  of 
"observation  trips"  and  "experience 
journeys."  Certain  library  schools 
arrange  each  spring  to  take  an  obser- 
vati(m  trip,  visiting  libraries  in  half 
a  dozen  or  more  cities.  A  kindergar- 
ten training  teacher  in  a  public  nor- 
mal school  we  wot  of  took  her  entire 
class  to  spend  a  number  of  days  in  a 
city  about  two  hundred  miles  dist4int. 
She  wished  them  to  visit  one  of  the 
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important  private  kindergarten  train- 
ing schools,  to  see  what  the  students 
were  doing  and  how  the  classes  were 
conducted,  to  hear  some  lectures  and 
to  visit  the  model  kindergarten.    The 
directors  of  the  three  kindergartens 
connected  with  the  Alfred  Coming 
Clark    Neighborhood    House,    New 
York,  are  to  go  on  a  series  of  expe- 
rience journeys  this  spring.      Their 
superintendent,  Miss  Nora  A.  Smith, 
has  arranged  to  have  them  each  spend 
a  fortnight  in  one  of  the  great  kinder- 
garten   centers    and    to    visit    settle- 
ments and  free  and  private  kinder- 
gartens while  there.      Miss  Frances 
Goodwin,  who  is  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  was  trained  in  Boston, 
has  been  sent  to  the  West  and  is  now 
spending  her   fortnight  in   Chicago. 
Miss  Helen  Beebe,  who  comes  from 
Montana  and  was  trained  in  Chicago, 
will  be  the  second  traveler  and  will 
repair  to  Boston  for  her  experience 
journey;  while  Miss  Henrietta  Dana, 
a  ;^^aine  girl,  and  one  of  Miss  Gar- 
land's   pupils,    will    devote   her    two 
weeks    to    Philadelphia    and    Pitts- 
burgh. 

In  the  plan  of  these  particular 
experience  journeys,  one  feature  is  to 
be  noted  as  important.  The  kinder- 
gar  tncrs  are  not  sent  to  their  old 
stamping  grounds  but  to  pastures 
new,  on  mountain  slopes  that  face  dif- 
ferently from  their  own.  Each  kin- 
dergartner  goes  to  kindergarten  cen- 


ters where  prevailing  methods  and 
views  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  those  to  which  she  is 
wonted.  She  is  thus  put  in  the  way 
of  gaining  a  catholicity  of  compre- 
hension that  leads  to  open-mindedness 
and  that  often  acts  correctively  upon 
the  observer's  own  work.  The  profit 
that  results  to  teacher  and  kindergar- 
ten or  school  from  such  experience 
journeys  is  obvious  and  undisputed. 
Is  not  the  hope  reasonable  that  the 
teacher's  visiting  day  may  sometime 
lengthen  out  into  the  occasional 
experience  journey  ? 


Does  the  spikit  of  a  reporter 
quake  when  he  finds  a  kindergarten 
meeting  on  the  list  of  his  daVs  as- 
signments? Truly,  this  may  well 
be;  for  strange  indeed  are  some  of 
the  wordy  messes  concocted  by  mem- 
bers of  his  guild  in  their  hasty,  chaf- 
ing-dish sening  of  snacks  for  the 
general  public  from  the  materials 
dealt  out  on  these  occasions.  To  pro- 
duce a  true  blend  of  the  unaccustomed 
thoughts  and  phrases  at  a  moment's 
notice  is  not  an  easy  task  for  even  the 
chief  cook  of  reporters.  The  ingre- 
dients really  require  long  simmering 
on  the  back  of  the  mental  stove  before 
thev  are  readv,  in  all  their  savorv 
wholesomeness,  for  the  printer's 
platter. 

After  an  important  session  of  an 
T.  K.  U.  convention,  a  reporter  came 
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to  one  of  the  members  on  the  plat- 
form, asking  the  favor  of  an  informa- 
tional interview.  As  the  kindergart- 
ner  was  talking  to  him,  the  reporter 
began  to  jot  down  what  he  thought 
the  telling  phrases,  that  he  might 
have  them  to  weave  together  in  his 
notice.  Having  had  experience  of 
the  conglomerations  resulting  from 
this  method  of  reporting,  the  kinder- 
gartner  broke  oif  and  said  frankly: 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  you  to  try 
to  gain  as  clear  an  idea  as  possible  of 
the  subject  you  have  asked  me  about 
and  then  clothe  it  in  whatever  words 
you  like,  rather  than  to  use  our  short 
time  in  jotting  down  catch  phrases 
that  you  may  make  a  hodgepodge  of 
when  you  try  to  link  them  together  ? 
The  man  chose  the  struggle  for  the 
idea,  and  the  kindergartner,  when  she 
saw  the  next  morning's  paper,  was 
proud  of  his  report ! 


Feee  discussion  at  educational 
meetings  is  too  good  a  thing  to  dis- 
card or  grow  lax  about.  If  we  are 
not  yet  skillful  at  it,  we  must  prac- 
tice ourselves  in  the  art,  both  as  guid- 
ing and  restricting  leaders,  and  as 
cogent,  logical  and  (blest  be  their 
ilk!)  lively  contributors.  "Free  dis- 
cussion after  the  reading  of  the 
papers  in  a  department  meeting 
(N.  E.  A.)  is  somewhat  interesting, 
but  oftener  rambling  and  disjointed," 


was  the  conclusion  reached  by  a  good 
judge  after  the  Boston  meeting.  "It 
should  be  limited  as  to  time,  and  oth- 
erwise controlled  and  directed  by  the 
presiding  officer." 

Under    the    heading    Let    Qilcs- 
tions  he  Asked,  the  Western  Teacher 


It  is  custonaary  at  teachers'  asso- 
ciations to  have  a  lecture  by  some  dis- 
tinguished speaker  or  educator. 
When  the  lecture  is  simply  a  popular 
address  of  general  interest  given  for 
the  purpose  of  entertainment  and 
incidental  instruction,  its  purpose  is 
accomplished  when  the  discourse  is 
ended;  but  when  a  speaker,  be  he  a 
teacher  or  not,  presents  a  theme  bear- 
ing on  school  work,  the  association 
should  not  allow  him  to  escape  with- 
out meeting  the  members  in  a  some- 
what informal  session  where  all  may 
ask  questions,  and,  if  so  minded,  may 
"talk  back."  Many  a  man  has  been 
misunderstood  in  utterances  from  the 
platform  when  a  few  minutes  of 
questions  and  answers  would  clear 
up  doubtful  points.  Moreover,  a 
speaker  is  less  likely  to  make  a  rash 
or  careless  statement  when  he  knows 
that  the  ordeal  of  a  quiz  exercise  will 
be  encountered.  Courtesy,  of  course, 
requires  that  in  a  "round-table"  ses- 
sion the  inquiries  should  proceed  in 
the  kindly  spirit  of  seekers  for  truth 
so  that  neither  party  should  be  in  a 
defensive  attitude. 
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TuE  Rochester  plan  for  the  hold- 
ing of  teachers'  institute's  has  proved 
very  successful.  It  is  this :  On  Fri- 
day of  one  week  the  cliildren  of,  let 
us  say,  the  fir?t  grades  througliout  the 
city  are  dismissed  and  the  teachers 
spend  the  day  at  the  normal  school, 
where  they  study  the  work  of  their 
grade  in  its  various  aspects  with  the, 
superintendent  and  supervisors  of  the 
city.  On  Friday  of  tlie  next  week 
the  same  course  is  pursued  in  the  sec- 
ond grade,  and  so  on,  the  turn  coming 
round  for  each  grade  four  or  five  times 
during  the  sclioo]  year.  Each  of  these 
institute  days  is  divided  into  four 
periotls  with  intervening  roco?ses  and 
only  one  sul)ject  if-  assigned  to  eacli 
period.  The  subjects  are  varied 
from  iTistitute  to  in=^titute.  Some- 
times illustrittive  ]o>son<^  with  cliil- 
dren are  given;  sometime?  a  period 
is  devoted  to  tlie  consideration  of 
quest ioT»s  brouglit  forward  by  the 
teachors  tbrongli  tlie  medium  of  a 
"question  box.''   Kindergartners  have 


their  institute  days,  too,  and,  like  the 
other  teachers,  enjoy  these  meetings 
especially  because  of  coming  to  them 
fresh  and  rested,  and  because  of  the 
intensive  interest  resulting  from  the 
consideration  by  the  whole  body,  dur- 
ing all  the  four  periods,  of  the  work 
of  their  own  grade.  The  instruction 
which  comes  from  addresses  by  stran- 
gers of  note  is  secured  through 
courses  of  lectures  provided  for  rhe 
teachers  by  the  board  of  education. 
Dr.  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  who  inau- 
gurated these  numerous  institutes, 
says:  "It  is  perfectly  evident  that 
after  every  institute  the  teachers  go 
back  to  their  work  stronger.  .  .  . 
I  can  recommend  this  plan  to  any 
school  authorities  as  giving  more 
help  to  the  teachers  than  any  other 
method  with  which  I  am  familiar." 
The  present  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion in  Rochester,  Mr.  Clarence  F. 
Carroll,  shows  his  approval  of  the 
system  by  carrying  it  vigorously 
f<»rward. 


WORDSWORTH'S  CONCEPTION  OF   CHILDHOOD. 

Bt  Vincent  Van  M.  Beede,  Camhriihje,  Mass. 

\\I  OKDSWOinil    is    the    most  the  thoughts  and  interests  of  the  child 

complete    poet    of  childhood  himself.     The  more  of  Wordsworth 

fnnn  the  standjMniit  of  the  grown-up,  we  road,  tlie  more  clearly  do  we  see 

ju'=it  as  Kol)ert  Louis  Stevenson  has  how  variously,  and,  in  general,  how 

most  nearly   approximated    in   verse  truly  the  poet  has  shown  forth  diild- 
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hood  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  men 
and  women  to  realize  it.  Although 
the  Intimations  of  Immortality  was 
written  so  early  as  1803-1806,  it  is 
the  first  and  the  last  of  Wordsworth's 
philosophy  of  childhood,  and  the  ef- 
florescence of  his  love  for  children. 
The  first,  because  of  all  his  poems  on 
childhood,  it  is  most  assuredly  a  per- 
ception or  an  inspiration ;  the  last,  be- 
cause he  never  went  beyond  it.  It  is 
perhaps  not  inappropriate  for  me  to 
speak  of  this  ode  both  in  opening  and 
in  conclusion. 

It  is  significant  that  Wordsworth 
had  no  indistinct  memory  of  his  own 
tumultuous  childhood,  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  "autobi- 
ographical memoranda  dictated  .  . 
at  Kydal  jMount,  Xovembcr,  ISiT," 
wluMi  the  poet  was  an  old  man  of  sev- 
enty-seven : — 

*'  .  .  .  I  was  of  a  stiff,  moody 
and  violent  temper ;  so  much  so  that 
I  remember  going  once  into  the  attic 
of  my  grandfather's  house  at  Penrith, 
upon  some  indignity  having  been  put 
upon  me,  with  an  intention  of  destroy- 
ing myself  wnth  one  of  the  foils  which 
I  knew  were  kept  there.  T  took  the  foil 
in  hand,  but  my  heart  failed.  Upon 
another  occasion,  while  I  was  at  my 
grandfather's  house  at  Penrith,  along 
with  my  eldest  brother,  Richard,  we 
were  whipping  tops  together  in  the 
large  drawing-room,  on  which  the  car- 
pet was  only  laid  down  upon  particu- 
lar occasions.  The  walls  were  hung 
round  with  family  pictures,  and  I 
said  to  my  brother,  'Dare  you  strike 
your  whip  through  that  old  Indy's  pet- 
ticoat ?'  lie  replied,  ^Xo,  I  won't.' 
'Then,'  said  I,  4iere  ffoes' ;  and  I 
struck  my  lash  through  her  hooped 
petticoat,  for  which,  no  doubt,  though 
T  have  forgotten  it,  I  was  pro|>erly 
punished.     But  possibly,  from  some 


want  of  judgment  in  punishments  in- 
flicted, I  had  become  perverse  and  ob- 
stinate in  defying  chastisement,  and 
rather  proud  of  it  than  otherwise." 

In  many  of  the  poems  there  is  evi- 
dence that  as  a  child  Wordsworth  was 
supersensitive  to  natural  influences. 
Add  to  this  his  moodiness  and  violent 
temper,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
well  equipped  to  sjTiipathize  with  al- 
most every  phase  of  childhood.  His 
sane,  modern  views  of  education  may 
be  gathered  from  this  Letter  to  a 
Friend  (180G)  :— 

'"  .  .  .  You  add  that  the  child  is 
too  much  influenced  by  grown  people, 
and  apprehend  selfishness.  .  .  .  IIow 
then  is  the  evil  to  be  softened  down 
or  prevented  ?  Assuredly,  not  by 
mortifving  her,  which  is  the  course 
commonly  pursued  with  such  tem- 
pers'; nor  by  preaching  to  her  alnrnt 
her  own  defects ;  nor  by  overrunning 
her  infancy  with  books  about  good 
boys  and  girls,  and  bad  boys  and  girls, 
and  all  that  trumpery;  but  (and  this 
is  the  only  important  thing  I  have  to 
say  upon  the  subject)  by  putting  her 
in  the  way  of  acquiring  without  meas- 
ure or  limit  such  knowledge  as  wnll 
lead  her  out  of  herself,  such  knowl- 
edge as  is  interesting  for  its  own  sake ; 
things  known  because  they  are  inter- 
esting, not  interesting  because  they 
are  known  ;  in  a  word,  by  leaving  her 
at  liberty  to  luxuriate  in  such  feelings 
and  images  as  will  feed  her  mind  iji 
silent  pleasure.  This  nourishment 
is  contained  in  fairy  tales,  romances, 
the  best  biographies  and  histories. 
.  .  .  Your  child  should,  I  might  say, 
be  chained  down  to  the  severest  atten- 
ti(»n  to  truth, — I  mean  to  the  minutest 
a(vuracv  in  everything  which  she  re- 
lates; this  will  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  evil  by  teaching  her  to  form  cor- 
rect notions  of  present  things,  and 
will  steadily  strengthen  her  mind." 
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In  1828  Wordsworth  wrote  to  the 
Rev.  Hiigh  James  Rose: — 

"...  I  will  back  Shenstone's 
school-mistress,  by  her  winter  fire  and 
in  her  summer  garden-seat,  against 
all  Dr.  Bell's  sour-looking  teachers  in 
petticoats  that  I  have  ever  seen.  .  .  . 
I  recollect  seeing  a  German  babe 
stuffed  with  beer  and  beef,  who  had 
the  appearance  of  an  infant  Hercules. 
He  might  have  enough  in  him  of  the 
old  Teutonic  blood  to  grow  up  to  a 
strong  man;  but  tens  of  thousands 
would  dwindle  and  perish  after  such 
unreasonable  cramming.  .  .  .  Nat- 
ural history  is  taught  in  infant  schools 
by  pictures  stuck  up  against  walls, 
and  such  mimimery,  A  moment's  no- 
tice of  a  redbreast  pecking  by  a  win- 
ter's hearth  is  worth  it  all." 

With  regard  to  books,  Wordsworth 
had,  as  he  remarks  in  his  note  prefa- 
tory to  The  Norman  Boy  (1842),  "an 
absolute  conviction  that  children  will 
derive  most  benefit  from  books  which 
are  not  unworthy  the  perusal  of  per- 
sons of  any  age.  I  protest  wdth  my 
whole  heart,"  he  continues,  "against 
those  productions,  so  abundant  in  the 
present  day,  in  which  the  doings  of 
children  are  dwelt  upon  as  if  they 
were  incapable  of  being  interested  in 
anything  else." 

■  In  The  Prelude  (1799-1805)  there 
is  that  satisfying  passage  (Book 
Fifth),  beginning: — 

**  A  precious  treasure  had  I  long  possessed, 
A  little  yellow,  canvas-covered  book, 
A  slender  abstract  of  the  Arabian  tales.*' 

A  little  farther  on  in  the  poem  we 

read : — 

*  *  .  .  .  Twice  five  years 
Or  less  I  might  have  been,  when  first  my 

mind 
With    conscious   pleasure    opened    to  the 

charm 


Of  words  in  tuneful  order,  found  them  sweet 
For  their  own    sakes,   a   passion,   and  a 
power." 

Wordsworth  appreciated  the  potent 
magic  which  children  find  in  a  well 
told  tale.  Those  pretty  lines  in  Hie 
Descriptive  Sketches  (1793)  are  true 
to  life: — 

<<  But  once  I  pierced  the  mazes  of  a  wood 
In  which  a  cabin  undeserted  stood ; 
There  an  old  man  an  olden  measure  scanned 
On  a  rude  viol  touched  with  withered  hand. 
As  lambs  or  fawns  in  April  clustering  lie 
Under  a  hoary  oak's  thin  c&nopy. 
Stretched  at  hb  feet,  with  stedfast  upward 

eye. 
His    children's    children     listened  to  the 

sound ; 
— A  hermit  with  his  family  around  !  " 

Peter  Bell  (1798)  is  a  narrative 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  children.  For 
them  it  is  not  too  melodramatic,  nor 
do  the  absurdities  of  a  heroic  donkey 
trouble  them  as  they  do  us.  The 
pitiable  condition  of  the  donkey — a 
beast  especially  beloved  by  children 
— and  the  search  of  the  'little  orphan 
boy,''  both  strike  deeply  home.  The 
stanzas  wholly  devoted  to  moraliza- 
tion  float  mistily  by.  The  Prologue 
seems  to  the  child  to  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  poem,  but 
unless  he  is  unusually  matter-of-fact 
he  will  enjoy  the  Prologue  for  its  own 
sake.  Children  have  a  special  fond- 
ness for  being  borne  above  the  trees 
to  the  stars  in  a  balloon,  a  boat,  a 
flying  machine,  or  anything  else  that 
is  convenient.  The  Address  to  a 
Child  During  a  Boisterous  Winter 
Evening  (1806)  has  a  similar  flowing 
eagerness  of  imagination  that  capti- 
vates a  poetic  boy, — ^providing  he  is 
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not  frightened  by  the  "claws"  of  the 
blast 

The  poet  pleads  continually  for  a 
free  and  natural  childhood.  An  in- 
stance of  his  strong  desire  that  chil- 
dren should  have  full  enjoyment  of 
the  "dawn  of  life"  may  be  discovered 
in  The  Excursion  (1795-1814),  Book 
Ninth.      The  Wanderer  says  of  the 

boys : — 

**  .  .  .     Sure  it  is  that  both 
Have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  dawn  ; 
Whether  regarded  as  a  jocund  time 
That  in  itself  may  terminate,  or  lead 
In  course  of  nature  to  a  sober  eve." 

By  way  of  contrast,  there  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  factory  child.  (The 
Excursion,  Book  Eighth;  The  Pre- 
lude, Book  Ninth.) 

«*  .  .  .  — Child  as  beautiful 
As  ever  clung  around  a  mother's  neck. 

Decked  with  refreshments  had  this  child 

been  placed, 
His  little  stage  in  the  vast  theater ; 
And  there  he  sate,  surrounded  with  a  throng 
Of  chance  spectators,  chiefly  dissolute  men 
And  shameless  women,  treated  and  caressed ; 
Ate,  drank,  and  with  the  fruit  and  glasses 

played 
Wliile  oaths  and   laughter    and  indecent 

speech 
Were  rife  about  him  as  the  songs  of  birds 

contending  after  showers." 

Wordsworth  was  keenly  alive  to  the 
physical  beauty  and  winsomeness  of 
children : — 

*«  My  boy  beside  me  tripped  so  slim 
And  graceful  in  his  rustic  dress  I  " 

— Anecdote  for  Fathers.     (1798.) 

**  To  see  a  child  so  very  fair 
It  was  a  pure  delight !  " 
— The  Two  April  Mornings.  (1799.) 

**  .  .  .  and  carried  in  his  cheek 
Two  steady  roses  that  were  five  years  old.*' 
—Michael     (1800.) 


The  Pet  Lamb  (1807)  and  A  Jew- 
ish Family  (1828)  show  also  his  ad- 
miration for  beautiful  children. 

The  poet  is  never  more  tender  and 
overflowing  w^ith  genuine  sentiment 
than  when  he  tells  of  the  death  of  lit- 
tle children.  He  wrote  out  of  an  un- 
derstanding heart  The  Two  April 
Moimings,  The  Childless  Father 
(1800),  Vaudracour  and  Julia 
(1805),  and  The  Churchyard  Among 
the  Mountains  (The  Excursion,  Book 
Sixth).     It  is  hard  to  forget  Ellen 

•  <  Weeping   and  looking,   looking  on  and 

weeping. 
Upon  the  last  sweet  slumber  of  her  child. 
Until  at  length  her  soul  was  satisfied." 

It  is  in  childhood  that  Wordsworth 
finds  inspiration  time  and  again. 

'<  .   .  .  A  child,  more  than  all  the  gifts 
That  earth  can  offer  to  declining  man, 
Brings  hope  with  it,  and  forward-looking 
thoughts ; 

.  .  .  from  the  boy  there  came 
Feelings   and   emanations  —  things   which. 

were 
Light  to  the  sun  and  music  to  the  wind ; 
And  .  .~.  the  old  man's  heart  seemed  born 
again." 

— Michael. 

Babyhood  was  to  the  poet  a  never- 
ceasing  wonder  and  delight,  and  he 
saw  in  it  much  pathos.  All  his  lines 
— and  there  are  many  of  them — con- 
cerning very  little  children  possess 
the  quality  of  loving  delicacy,  coupled 
with  an  insight  granted  to  few  men. 
The  Thorn  (1798)  seems  to  be  almost 
unjustifiably  painful,  yet  few  of  us 
would  care  not  to  have  read  stanzas 
XIX  and  XX.  The  poem  Her  Eyes 
Are  Wild  (1798)  shows  Words- 
worth's knowledge  of  a  mother's  pas- 
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sionate  love  for  her  babe.  Xo  other 
poet,  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  has  succeeded 
in  putting  into  his  verses  such  un- 
strained, sincere  abandonment  of  sor- 
rowful aflFoction.  This  is  not  a  poem 
to  be  read  aloud,  but  a  sacred  tribute 
to  childhood.  The  Forsaken  Indian 
Wom^n  (1798)  is  but  a  little  less 
noteworthy.  Here  tlie  grief  is  weaker, 
saner,  less  ini]>assioned.  Among 
other  poems  of  infancy  may  be  men- 
tioned The  Emirjrant  Mother  (1802), 
The  Affliction  of  Margaret  (1804), 
and  the  Address  to  My  Infant  Daugh- 
ter Dora  (1804),  which  contains  the 
lines : — 

*♦  Thou  travelest  so  contentedly,  and  sleep'st 
In  such  a  heedless  peace.  ..." 

A  child  at  jday  is  most  himself, 
and  Wordsworth  took  pains  to  watch 
him.  The  Idle  Shepherd  Boys 
(1800)  are  active  enough  in  "'taking 
up  dares,-'  and  the  ^'three  rosy- 
ch(H'kcd  school) M>ys,''  liural  Architec- 
ture (1800),  in  building 

"  A  man  on  the  peak  of  a  crag. " 

77/c  Beggar  Boys  ( 1S12)  arc  "joy- 
ous vagrants''  indeed,  but  none  of 
them  is  m(»re  lifelike  than  the  baby 
in  77/c  Kitten  and  Falling  Leaves 
(ISOn.  TIk^  light  j)hiyful  touch  i< 
apparent  evon  in  the  (Concluding 
m<»ral,  which  in  sj)irit  is  grim  enough. 

Wordsworth  feels  and  ri'members 
the  distini'tive  happiness  of  child- 
lu>od : — 

'*  .\nd  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more 
.\nd  all  its  di/./y  raptures." 

— Tintcrn  Alduy,     (ITi^S.'i 

'•  .   .   .  that  giddy  bliss 
Which,  like  a  temj^st,  works  along  the  blood 
And  is  forgotten." 

-The  Prrhtdc,  \U^k  First. 


Most  important,  according  to 
Wordsworth,  is  the  influence  of  na- 
ture upon  the  child.  The  Prelude, 
The  Recluse,  Intimations  of  Immor- 
tality, and  the  Song  at  the  Feast  of 
Brougham  Castle  (1807)  are  conspic- 
uous for  beautiful  lines. 

There  may  be  a  question  as  to  the 
truthfulness  of  ascribing  to  chihlren 
of  varying  characteristics  that  refined 
feeling  for  the  woods  and  the  lake 
which  only  a  rarely  sensitive  b«>y  or 
girl  of  the  pronounced  Words worth- 
ian  type  can  have.  One  has  no  fault 
to  find  when  the  lines  begin : — 

♦*  There  was  a  Boy  ;  ye  knew  him  well,  ye 

cliffs 
And  islands  of  Winander  I  " 

— The  Prelude,  ^Book  First. 

Ihil  we  know  how  few  of  our  child 
acquaintances  are  qualified  to  play 
"the  pipes  o'  Pan."  ^[ost  children 
are  hap]\v  little  animals,  glad  for  the 
sunshine  and  the  birds,  but  with 
minds  quite  taken  up  by  the  play  of 
the  moment. 

Tn  treating  of  a  child's  love  for  an- 
other child,  Wordsworth  is,  I  think, 
entindy  successful.  Quarrelsome 
broth(M*s  there  are,  but  thank  God  for 
these  l>oys  (The  Brothers— ISOO)  :— 
**  They  were  such  darlings  of   each  other. 

Yes, 
Though    from   the  cradle   they'  had  lived 

with  Walter, 
The  only  kinsman  near  them,  and  though 

he  " 
Inclined  to  both  by  reason  of  his  age, 
NVith  a  more  fond,  familiar  tenderness ; 
They,   notwithstanding,  had  much  love  to 

spare. 
And  it  all  went  into  each  other's  hearts. 

But  whether  blithe  or  sad,  't  is  my  beliaf 
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His  absent  brother  still  was  at  his  heart, 
lie   in  his    sleep -would   walk   about,  and 

sleeping 
He  sought  his  brother  Leonard.   ..." 

We  all  know  the  imperious  but  fas- 
cinating little  girl : — 

»*  While  yet  a  child 
She,  *mid  the  humble  flowerets  of  the  vale, 
Towered  like  the  imperial  thistle." 

— 21ie  Excursion,  Book  Sixth. 
A   clianning  ]:)icture   is   presented 
near  tlie  opening  of  Book  Seventh: — 
*»  Rocked  by  the  motion  of  a  trusty  ass 
Two   ruddy   children  hung,    a   well-poised 

freight, 
Each  in  his  basket  nodding  drowsily." 

Tlir  Blind  Highland  Boy  (1803) 
is  an  oxccllent  narrative  for  children 
to  liear.  Xo  irritating,  overweening 
mural  is  attached.  The  story  is  an 
unusual  one,  simply  and  vividly  told. 
The  beginning  is  comfortably  home- 
like and  winning. 

The  much-debated  poem,  We  Are 
Srroi  ClTDS),  would  appear, after  all, 
to  l)e  a  perfectlynatural  viewof  death 
as  taken  by  an  imaginative  child  w^ho 
hns  lived  all  her  dnys  in  a  ^'church- 
yard  cottage.'^  It  may  l)e  nonsense, 
as  the  critics  suggest,  to  suppose  that 
the  average  child  woidd  say,  ^*\Ve  are 
seven.''  At  any  rate,  here  is  a  study 
of  an  unconnnon  child  moving  among 
circumstances  uncunnnon  to  children. 
C'ertainly  she  is  a  sweet  "little  maid." 
( V)le ridge  doomed  tlie  lines  to  ever- 
lasting ridicule,  and  they  have  been 
treated  to  it  thus  far;  but  they  will 
always  be  loved  of  the  children  and 
tlie  childlike,  by  reason  of  the  thought 
of  the  unity  of  life,  the  quaint  sim- 
plicity of  the  form,  and  the  lovely 
portraiture  of  the  child.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 


Wordsworth  used  an  idiot  boy  as  the 
subject  of  a  ballad.  One  is  tempted 
to  ask  why  the  poet  did  not  leave  the 
poor  lad  to  the  physician  and  the  psy- 
chologist. Lucy  Gray  (1799)  is  an- 
other ballad  which  children  like  to 
hear  when  they  are  seated  around  the 
fire.  .  Wordsworth  has  well  accom- 
plished his  avowed  purpose  of  spirit- 
ualizing the  character  of  the  little 
girl.  Moreover,  the  two  skillful  con- 
cluding stanzas  are  a  solace  to  little 
hearts  that  have  been  sorely  troubled 
by  the  tragedy  of  the  foregoing  lines. 
Ruth  (1799)  is  a  true  child  of  nature, 
— one  of  Wordsworth's  rarely  beloved 
^'little  ones."  The  Characteristics  of 
a  Child  Three  Years  Old  (1801)  has 
a  conventional  beauty  rather  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  poet's  theory  of  simple 
diction,  yet  the  child  (his  own)  is 
wonderfully  realized  to  us  who  never 
saw^  her  face.  The  Anecdote  for 
Fathers  (1798)  is  an  exquisitely  just 
perception  of  the  butterfly -like 
thoughts  of  a  happy  child  out  in  the 
sunshine.  The  usual  child  will  an- 
swer almost  any  question  after  a  fash- 
ion, even  if  he  has  no  oj)inion  in  the 
matter.  This  l)oy  was  evidently  em- 
barrassed at  being  asked  to  name  a 
])reference  for  one  of  two  ]>laces  ut- 
terly different,  each  of  which  he  loved, 
no  doubt,  for  its  own  Ijeauty.  There 
are  in  his  replies  traces  of  a  natural 
obstinacy  and  confusion.  The  obvi- 
ous moral  of  the  tale — and  a  good  one, 
too — is  that  one  need  not  expect  from 
children  reasonable  answers  to  ques- 
tions that  are  either  unreasonable  or 
inopportune.  Grown-ups  are  too 
ready  to  amuse  themselves  over  what 
children  say  in  faltering  good  faith. 
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The  lines  To  II .  C.  (1802)  are  the 
most  wonderful  poetic  impression  of 
a  real  child  that  English  literature 
possesses.  The  testimony  of  the 
brother  and  friends  of  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge make  clear  not  only  the  accu- 
racy of  the  description  but  also  of  the 
prophecy.  Hartley's  father  conld 
write  the  appealing  verses  entitled 
The  Nightingale  and  Frost  at  Mid- 
night, but  not  the  thirty-three  won- 
drous lines  To  H.  C,  Six  years  Old. 
T)r  John  Brown  well  made  use  of 
them  in  his  biography  of  Marjorie 
Fleming;  but  they  can  rightly  belong 
only  to  that  "faery  voyager,"  that 
"blessed  vision,"  who,  when  no  longer 
a  child,  was  always  "reading,  walk- 
ing, dreaming  to  himself,  or  talking 
his  dreams  to  others." 

In  making  the  circuit  of  Words- 
worth's thoughts  on  childhood,  it  is 
good  to  end,  as  it  was  good  to  begin, 
with  the  Intimations  of  Immortality. 
iloii  and  women  differ  in  the  vivid- 
iio^r^  of  thoir  recollections  of  child- 
hood. Those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  remomber  many  of  the 
])loas\ires  and  <lisnppointments  of 
tlieir  ^'golden  age"  cMuiK^t  fail  to  l.)e 
iuipres>(Ml  with  the  truth  of  the  ])oera 
iu  it^  general  a])])licati(ni.  It  is  not 
that  grown-uj>s  cannot  appreciate  a 
flowc^r,  an  odor,  a  mountain,  much 
more  undc^rstandingly  than  they  used 
to  «lo;  it  is  this  very  knowledge  that 
takes  away  the  glam<Mir  of  the  thing 
i)e]K*l(l.  The  rainbow  scientifically 
considered  cannot  mean  so  much  as  a 
rainbow  potted  in  gold.  During 
childhood  the  wind  is  human,  speak- 
ing, perhap-:^  full  of  terror;  later  it  is 
more  frequently  a  nuisance.      Let  the 


memories  of  one's  childhood  be  care- 
fully sifted  through,  and  it  will  be- 
come apparent  that  we  can  never 
again  rise  care-free,  with  minds  in- 
tent only  on  endless  play.  But  it  is 
not  Wordsworth's  purpose  to  place 
the  joys  of  childhood  above  all  other 
joys;  he  is  merely  considering  the 
nature  and  the  fullness  of  a  bliss  that 
is  unbounded  when  lessons  are  out  of 
the  way ;  a  bliss  weakened  by  no  un- 
toward yesterdays  and  no  worrisome 
to-morrows.  "Shades  of  the  prison- 
house  begin  to  close  upon  the  growing 
boy"  as  soon  as  he  comes  into  an  en- 
joyment of  team-play.  This  does  not 
imply  that  the  poetry  is  going  out  of 
his  soul,  but  simply  that  the  reign  of 
reason  is  coming  in.  The  radiant 
world  of  fantasy  is  fading  into  the 
liglit  of  common  day. 

Arnold  may  find  strophe  VIT 
"declamatory,"  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  came  across  another 
description  so  compressed,  so  apt,  of 
"a  six  years  darling  of  a  i>igmy 
size." 

We  may  be  unable  to  call  a  child 
a  philosopher,  since  his  reason  is 
immature;  yet  perception  or  intui- 
tion has  its  own  importance.  A 
chihrs  simple,  heart-and-soul  methods 
of  work  and  play  and  his  concentra- 
tion on  the  work  in  hand  (if  the  work 
i"^  to  his  liking)  show  an  unconscious, 
un trammeled  nature.  Certainly  the 
child,  who  cannot  sin  in  any  proper 
sen^e  of  the  term,  may  easily  seem 
to  his  elders  the  possessor  of  a  calm, 
thorough  philosophy;  but  this  very 
calm  is  a  trustful  ignorance. 

**  O  joy  I  that  in  our  embers 
Is  something  that  doth  live.** 
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That  "something''  is  the  old  famil-  accordingly,  and  learn  from  him  to 

iar    trust    in    God.     The    child,    so  love  and  to  live — simply.     He  should 

Wordsworth  would  have  us  believe,  is  be  to  us  a  thing  of  unconscious  joy, 

the  latest  comer  from  a  God  of  love;  and  affection,  and  purity; — the  ever- 

therefore  we  should  prize  this  child  present  miracle  of  human  existence. 

»       Wordsworth^s  Epitaph  in  St.  Oswald^s  Church,  Grasmere* 

To  the  Memory  of 

William  Wordsworth 

A  true  philosopher  and  poet 

Who,  by  the  special  gift  and  calling  of 

Almighty  God 

Whether  he  discoursed  on  man  or  nature 

Failed  not  to  lift  up  the  heart 

To  Holy  Things, 

Tired  not  of  maintaining  the  cause 

Of  the  poor  and  simple  ; 

And  so,  in  perilous  times  was  raised  up 

To  be  a  chief  minister,  not  only  of  noblest  poesy, 

But  of  high  and  sacred  truth. 


RECENT  LITERATURE. 

BCX^K  REVIEWS.  print   and   cut  leaves,    this    slim,    modest 

The    Golden    Windows.       A    Book    of  handbook  puts  before  us,  at  a  glance,  the 

Fables  for  Old  and  Young.     Bv  Laura  "^^^^^   suDJect-matter  of  practical    parlia- 

E.    Richards.      Little,    Brown  '&    Co.,  mentary  law  when  the  book  is  opened  at 

Boston,     fl.50.  ^^^  middle.     By  a  shift  of  the  finger  all 

the  rules,  exceptions  and  quotations  bear- 
Ripe  fruits  from  a  sound  tree,  each  one  j^g  ^^    each    particular    motion    may   be 
plucked  at  its  own  particular  moment  of  brought  into  view,  so  that  the  book  serves 
perfection,  are   to  be  foinid  in  this  richly  ^s  an   **  instantaneous  arbitrator"  in   the 
loaded  basket.     One  feels  like  standing  in  conduct  of  a  business  meeting.     Important 
the    market-place    and    crying:       **Come  verifications  in  the  authoritative   manuals 
buy  !    ComM  buy  !  ''  for  they  are  good  food  ^f  Gushing,  Robert,  Reed,  and  Palmer  are 
for  heart  and  soul.     Many  of  the  fables  are  designated  by  numbered  paragraphs.     Only 
of  a  spiritual  nature,  touchingly  beautiful  by  actual  inspection  can  the  »*  everything 
to  the  adult  reader.     Many  are  fables  for  j^  ^^jg^t  *'  peculiarity  of  the  book  be  made 
the  child   heart,   wholesomely  simple  and  clear, 
clear.     It  is  a  book  of  beautiful  ideals  ex- 
pressed in  language  at  once  terse  and  fair.  Practical     and     AuTiflTic     Basketry. 
Arthur   E.    Becher  is  to  be  credited  with  By  Mrs.   Laura  Rollins  Tinslev.     E.  L. 
the    full    page    illustrations.       The   cover  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York,     f  I'.OO  net. 
design  and  chapter  initials  are  the  work  of  ,^         ^      .         ,  ., ,  ,.,.-. 
Miss  Julia  K.  Richards,  and  show  richness  ,  ^.^  not  give  children   work   that   is  too 
of  fancy  and  a  true  hand.  ^*^^»  ^"^  ^<>  "*>t  i^JJ^  *^«"»  ^^  much  work 

to  do,   says  Mrs.   Tinsley.     Imported  ma- 

IIowf/s   Handbook  of   Parliamentary  terials   are   easily  obtained ;  but   if  neces- 

Ubage.        By     Frank    William     Howe,  gary     we     can      find      various     materials 

Hinds  &  Noble,  New  York.        f0.50.  in     the   fields  and    woods    of     our    own 

By  a  surprisingly  clever  arrangement  of  locality.     The  directions  for  work,  as  given 
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ill  the  book,  are  easily  understood,  and  the 
pictured  stitches  are  equally  clear.  Artistic 
color  is  insisted  upon,  however  simple  the 
object  made,  and  the  pictures  show  the 
same  to  be  true  as  regards  shape.  Practical 
and  artistic  basketry  can  be  claimed  as  a 
rightful  naming  of  the  subject  of  which 
this  little  volume  treats. 

Blackboard  Designs.  Drawn  by  Mar- 
garet Webb.  Introduction  by  Amos  M. 
Kellogg.  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New 
York.     ^0.50. 

The  introduction  gives  directions  for 
making  l)lack board  copies  of  the  pictures 
in  the  book.  The  pictures  include  about 
sixty  scenes,  which  have  to  do  with 
monthly  calendars,  holiday  celebrations, 
patriotic  days,  the  seasons,  etc. 

The  Heart  of  Nature  Series.  I. 
Stories  of  Earth  and  Sky;  II. 
Stories  of  Plants  and  Animals;  III. 
Stories  of  Birds  and  Beasts.  By 
Mabel  Osgood  Wright.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York. 

Tommy-Anne,  who  is  a  little  girl,  a 
lover  of  out-of-doors  and  eager  to  know 
**all  the  u'fij/s  and  trhats  and  h( causes  of 
things,"  receives  from  Heart -of- Nature  a 
pair  of  niaj^io  spectacles.  Wearing  these 
she  is  enabled  to  st^e  an<l  hear  many 
wonders.  In  Stories  of  /*/iinfs  aiid  Auimals^ 
the  wonders  are  partitMiiariy  those  of  the 
nearby, — the  flowers  and  ferns,  the  l>ees 
and  butterflies,  and  the  ♦'little  l»east8  near 
home."  In  Stnri*s  nj  llarth  ami  Skt/^  the 
♦♦winds  of  night"  and  the  moon  talk  to 
Toinniy-.\nne :  and  a  lump  of  coal,  the 
kindling  wotul,  a  stone  ain>whea<i  and 
some  other  things  tell  their  stories  also. 
These  books  are  decidedly  informational, 
but  there  is  some  beauty  and  some  >pioe  in 
the  narratives:  and.  Ivsiiles  showing  a 
♦♦reason  wliy."  they  teaeh  that  the  pass- 
word between  man  and  nature,  as  between 
man  and  man.  is  ••l»rotiierln>od."  The 
third  volume  of  the  series  contains  instruc- 
tive talks  about  "oitizen  bird.  "an<l  alu>ut 
the  butValo,  wolf,  seal,  beaver,  and  other 
animals.  The  treatment  is  less  imaginative 
in  this  volume  than  in  the  other  two.  All 
three  neetl.  as  do  any  '"nature  rea<iers"  a 
great  deal  of  first-hand  aoipiaintance  with 
nature  as  prt»liininary  and  accompani- 
ment to  the  reading  of  them. 

Lai'ka  Bkido.man,  Dr.  Howe's  Famous 
PrriL.  AND  What  He  Taught  Her. 
Bv    Maud    Howe    and    Florence    Howe 


Hall.     Little,    Brown    &    Co.,   Boston. 
•1.50  net. 

This  account  is  a  substitute  for  the  one 
which  Dr.  Howe  himself  never  found  time 
to  write,  although  he  cherished  the  idea 
for  years.  Written  now  by  two  of  bis 
daughters,  it  is  perhaps  more  interesting  to 
the  general  public  than  his  own  accouot 
would  have  been,  because  it  sets  the  story 
of  Laura  Bridgman  aud  her  educatioo 
withiu  the  larger  story  of  Dr.  Howe's  own 
life,  the  life  of  a  hero  and  philanthropist. 
Dr.  Howe,  although  not  the  founder  of  the 
first  institution  for  teaching  the  blind  in 
America,  was  its  faithful  developer  from 
its  feeble  beginning  in  his  young  manhood, 
when,  as  he  said,  »»the  infant  institution 
crept  on  all  fours,'*  to  the  end  of  his  long 
life  when  it  had  grown  to  the  great  Perkins 
Institution,  occupying  a  commanding  posi- 
tion before  the  world.  Dr.  Howe*s  teach- 
ing of  the  blind  began  in  1832.  in  1837, 
Laura  Bridgman,  then  seven  years  old, 
was  committed  to  his  care.  He  had 
thought  of  the  problem  that  the  education 
of  a  deaf  and  blind  child  would  present, 
and  his  mind  was  set  on  working  it  out. 
How  he  heard  of  Laura,  how  he  sought 
her  out,  and  his  first  impressions  of  her, 
form  an  interesting  tale.  How  he  l)egan 
teaching  her  arbitrary  language  ;  what  ex- 
alted joy  they  both  felt  at  the  supreme 
moment  when  she  awoke  to  the  knowledge 
that  the  means  of  communication  with  her 
fellow  creatures  was  being  put  into  her 
hands;  how  ardently  he  longed  that  her 
religious  nature  might  have  its  free  natural 
unfolding,  and  how  his  plans  for  this  were 
marred  by  ignorant  but  well-meant  interfer- 
ence ;  how  Laura's  intellectual  progress 
and  general  life  training  went  steadily  for- 
wanl  : — all  this  makes  marvelously  interest- 
ing reading  not  only  for  the  educator,  but 
for  anyone. 

As  Prof.  E.  C.  Sanford  says,  the  case  of 
Laura  Briilgman  ♦♦has  l>ecome  a  classic 
in  psychological  literature."  This  lK)ok 
brings  together  in  convenient  form  much 
material  not  otherwise  available,  but  it  will 
do  its  l>est  service  to  the  serious  student  if 
it  leads  him  to  a  diligent  study  of  I>r. 
H<»we's  own  reports,  for  they  are  teeming 
with  educational  wisdom,  only  a  small  part 
of  which  is  as  yet  lived  up  to. 

An  appendix  furnishes  part  of  an  article 
by  Vroi.  K.  C.  Sanford  on  the  writings  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  this  is  followed  by 
a  .<«et  of  elucidating  notes  from  Dr.  Howe's 
rejx)rts.  There  is  an  index,  and  John 
Elliott  has  made  six  illustrations,  most  of 
them  portraits. 
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Pa'rope  ox  14.00  A  Day.  Bv  a  Rolling 
Stone.  The  Rolling  Stone  Club,  30 
National  Bank  Building,  Medina,  N.Y. 
10.25. 

This  lively  booklet  tells  how  two  people 
made  a  seventy-five  days'  trip  abroad  for 
three  hundred  dollars  apiece,  without  sacri- 
fice of  dignity  or  comfort,  and  without 
skimping  in  fees  or  drives.  For  those 
wishtng  to  make  an  independent  tour  of 
this  kind,  the  small  sum  expended  for  the 
.booklet  will  give  large  returns. 


BCX>KS  RECEIVED. 
GiNN  AND  Company,  Boston.     The  Mid- 
dle Ages.     Part  I.     By  Philip  Van  Ness 
Myers.      81.10. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
For  the  year  1902.     Vol.  II. 

Johnson's  Bookstore,  Springfield, 
Mass.  Stories  of  Earth  and  Sky.  Stories 
of  Plants  and  Animals.  Stories  of  Birds 
and  Beasts.  By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 


Hinds  and  Noble,  New  York.  Hand- 
book of  Parliamentary  Usage.  By  Frank 
William  Howe.     10.50. 

L.  Helm,  312  W.  54th  St.,  New  York. 
Spring  Song.  May  Song.  Tve  a  Little 
Dog  at  Home. 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS  FROM  RE- 
CENT PERIODICALS, 

Abuses  of  Public  Advertising.  By 
Charles  Mulford  Robinson.  The  Atlantic 
Monthly.     March. 

Pedagogical  Defects  of  the  Sunday 
School.  I.  By  Frederick  E.  Bolton. 
Education,  March. 

The  Growth  of  the  Public  High 
School  System  in  the  southern 
States  and  a  Study  of  its  Influence. 
By  Wm.T.  Harris.  Educational  Review, 
March. 

The  Education  of  Lincoln.  By 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie.     Outlook,  Feb.  20. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 


LUCRETL\.  WILLARD  TREAT.  FEBRUARY  J6,  J904, 

**  What  God  givcc  He  never  recalls ;  friends  once  ours  are  ours  forever.    Their  bodily  presence  may  be  taken  from 
ua,  but  God  gives  them  back  to  us,  in  glorified  spiritual  presence,  to  abide  forever  in  our  hearik  as  in  a  shrine." 


<*  Men  at  her  side 
Grew  nobler,  girls  purer,  as  through  the 

whole  town 
The  children  were  gladder  that  plucked  at 
her  gown." 

— E.  B.  Browning, 

'T'HE  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Lucretia 
Willard  Treat,  which  occurred 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  February 
16,  from  heart  failure,  causes  wide- 
spread sorrow,  for  it  removes  one  who 
was  the  friend  and  lover  of  all  chil- 


dren, a  teacher,  helper  and  confidante 
of  girls,  a  counselor  and  co-worker 
with  men  in  high  callings  and  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  all  w^ho  knew 
her.  Her  activities  were  not  centered 
alone  upon  the  duties  of  her  school, 
although  that,  of  course,  was  para- 
mount, but  she  was  ever  ready  to  give 
her  service  and  helpfulness  wherever 
needed  and  with  no  thought  of  recom- 
pense or  reward. 

Mrs.   Treat  was  bom  in  Medina, 
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Ohio,  July  1,  1838.  Her  early  life 
was  spent  on  the  Hudson,  and  it  was 
probably  during  this  period,  with 
much  of  the  time  spent  out  of  doors, 
that  there  were  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  strong  and  beautiful  character 
found  in  the  mature  woman. 

June  30,  1858,  she  was  graduated 
from  Troy  Female  Seminary,  which 
was  founded  by  her  grandmother. 
Madam  Emma  Willard.  For  a  short 
time  after  graduation,  ^liss  Willard 
taught  literature  and  history  in  Jack- 
son, Mississippi.  Then  she  accepted 
a  position  in  the  Terre  Haute  Female 
Seminary,  which  she  occupied  until 
her  marriage,  September  8,  1863.  To 
the  memory  of  her  four  children,  who 
all  died  in  infancy,  was  erected  her 
strong  life-work  as  an  interpreter  and 
advocate  of  the  Froebelian  theories  in 
the  kindergarten. 

Mrs.  Treat  acquired  her  kindergar- 
ten training  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Susan  E.  Blow.  She  was  grad- 
uated fnun  the  St.  Louis  public 
sclux>l  kindergarten  department,  Oc- 
tober 14,  IS 79.  The  first  six  years 
of  her  kindergarten  teaching  were 
]>assed  in  St,  Louis,  from  which  place 
slie  wont  to  Chicag«"»  to  engage  in  work 
with  her  cou>in,  Virginia  Sayre,  in  a 
private  sclio^l.  loiter  she  l>ecanie 
director  of  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment of  The  Loring  Schix^l.  It  was 
during  her  residence  in  Chicago,  that 
she  l>ecame  asstx^iated  with  ^liss 
Elizabeth  Harrison  in  est^iblishing 
the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College. 

Perhaps  the  work  for  which  Mrs. 
Treat  was  best  known  was  that  in  the 
Grand  Rapids  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion and  Training  School  which  she 


established,  and  which,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Miss  Clara  Wheeler,  secre- 
tary, and  an  able  force  of  teachers, 
has  experienced  a  constant  growth. 

This  work  was  done  in  a  quiet, 
modest  and  unostentatious  way,  Mrs. 
Treat  meanwhile  giving  her  time  and 
talents  to  the  service  of  other  causes 
whenever  circumstances  and  occasion 
permitted.  Her  remarkable  spiritual 
and  intellectual  force,  her  strong 
wholesome  individuality  and  her 
broad  sympathies  have  had  much  to 
do  with  creating  and  maintaining  the 
high  character  of  the  school  and  the 
excellent  influence  which  has  gone  out 
from  it.  She  entered  upon  this  work 
thirteen  years  ago,  and  since  that 
time  many  pupils  from  every  part  of 
the  L'nited  States  have  found  it  a 
rare  privilege  to  come  in  contact  with 
a  life  so  noble  and  so  inspiring. 

^[rs.  Treat  was  also  the  organizer 
of  the  Froebel  Club  in  Grand  Rapids, 
and  only  the  day  before  her  death  she 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  club,  in  ad- 
dition to  her  usual  duties  at  the  train- 
ing school. 

ilrs.  Treat  did  much  toward  estab- 
lishing and  strengthening  kindergar- 
ten training  schools  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  was  well  and 
favorably  known  as  a  lecturer  on  kin- 
dergarten subjects.  For  a  number  of 
seasons  she  had  been  one  of  the  lectur- 
ers and  teachers  in  the  Bay  View 
suniiner  school. 

Although  her  influence  was  felt  in 
national  as  well  as  in  local  educa- 
tional circles,  probably  her  greatest 
work  was  among  the  young  women 
she  gatherer!  about  her  in  her  own 
training   school.     It   was   here   that 
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Mrs.  Treat  showed  best  her  ability  as 
an  educator  and  a  motherly  friend. 
Because  of  her  intellectual  attain- 
ments, force  of  character,  and  clear 
discernment  of  human  nature,  she 
was  a  tower  of  strength  as  a  teacher ; 
and  through  her  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Mother  Plays,  it  was  given 
to  her  to  shape  many  a  life  with  the 
skill  of  a  master. 


The  funeral  service  was  held  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Gerald  FitzGrerald, 
No.  100  Jefferson  avenue,  and  was 
most  l>eautiful  and  impressive.  It 
was,  in  fact  a  memorial  rather  than  a 
fimeral  service.  The  house  was  filled 
with  Mrs.  Treat's  friends,  pupils  and 
associate  teachers,  and  it  was  quite 
like  an  assembly  of  one  big  family 
sharing  a  common  loss  and  sorrow. 

The  service  was  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Herman  Randall.  Nature's 
Easter  Sonn,  a  kindergarten  song 
which  was  one  of  !Mrs.  Treat's  favor- 
ites, was  sung  by  the  entire  training 
school  of  over  fifty  students.  Two 
students  also  sang  Holy  Night,  Mr. 
Randall  spoke  very  beautifully  of 
Mrs.  Treat,  of  her  work  and  her  influ- 
ence, and  then  called  upon  a  number 
of  her  CO- workers. 

Miss  ITofer  of  Chicago  spoke  in 
behalf  of  "Mrs.  Treat's  Girls,"  of 
whom  she  was  one  of  the  first.  She 
emphasized  the  sense  of  spiritual 
motherhood  which  endeared  young 
girls  to  her  and  made  her  influence  so 
strong  and  helpful.  She  said  that 
the  secret  of  Mrs.  Treat's  success  was 
that  great  love  and  virtue  which 
makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Andrews,  president 


of  the  Froebel  Club,  spoke  of  Mrs. 
Treat's  helpfulness  among  mothers, 
and  her  wise  guidance  in  the  study  of 
the  child  nature,  also  of  the  good  work 
which  had  been  done  by  the  club 
through  Mrs.  Treat's  influence,  and 
of  the  mothers  who  had  been  helped 
and  inspired  by  her  interest  in  their 
behalf. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  Hall,  president  of 
the  Ladies'  Literary  Club,  told  of  the 
value  of  her  work  in  the  club.  Joy 
and  growth,  she  said,  were  two 
things  for  which  Mrs.  Treat's  life 
stood. 

Superintendent  of  Schools  William 
H.  Elson  spoke  of  Mrs.  Treat  as  an 
educator.  He  said  that  not  only  in 
this  city  was  she  known  and  loved, 
but  she  met  upon  an  equal  footing 
great  educators  throughout  the  coun- 
try. He  spoke  of  her  strong,  whole- 
some mind,  and  her  unusual  intellec- 
tual gifts,  her  broad  grasp  of  litera- 
ture, her  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
education,  and  the  power  with  which 
she  inspired  others  to  intellectual 
attainments. 

Mr.  Randall  then  spoke  of  Mrs. 
Treat  as  a  woman,  and  emphasized 
particularly  her  great  spiritual  moth- 
erhood and  her  love  which  reached 
out  to  all  humanity.  He  said  that 
after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Treat's  hus- 
band and  children,  when  she  was  left 
desolate,  with  all  she  loved  gone,  she 
w^ent  to  the  superintendent  of  schools 
in  St.  Louis,  then  her  home,  and 
asked  his  advice  in  seeking  something 
to  fill  her  empty  heart  and  life.  He 
suggested  the  kindergarten,  which 
was  then  comparatively  new,  and 
Mrs.  Treat  found  in  her  chosen  work 
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tlie  opportunity  for  which  she  was 
fitted,  and  she  gave  the  great  gifts  of 
her  lieart  and  mind  to  this  work,  and 
to  all  persons  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact.  "Death,''  he  said,  *'is  not 
tlie  end,  hut  only  an  incident  in  life. 
Mrs.  Treat  has  passed  on  to  larger 
opportunities  and  greater  work;  and 
her  influence  here  still  lives  among 
us,  and  is  a  help  and  inspiration." 

At  the  close  of  the  prayer  which 
followed  ^Nfr.  Randall's  remarks,  the 
entire  assembly  sang  Nearer  my  God 
to  Thee.  The  burial  took  place  at 
Medina,  Ohio. 


A  TRffiUTE. 

Alone,  she  came  and  went  among 
us :  alone,  but  not  apart,  secluded  but 
not  excluded.     TTomoless,  she  had  a 


home  in  hearts  of  everv  state.  Bereft 
of  kindred  and  fortune,  of  husband 
and  child,  she  deepened  our  bonds  of 
love  and  toiled  bravely  for  her  daily 
bread.  She  lived  for  our  children 
and  with  them ;  now  she  has  gone  to 
live  with  her  own.  Of  lofty  ideals, 
with  unswerving  faith  in  Grod,  her 
Father,  and  in  man,  her  brother,  she 
moved  with  dignity — gray-garbed, 
erect,  responsive,  generous.  To  be 
strong  and  sweet  and  sane  is  not 
granted  to  all,  but  it  was  to  her;  an 
inspiration  to  youth,  an  evidence  to 
maturity,  for  she  was  "not  disobe- 
dient to  the  Heavenly  vision." 

And  to  her,  in  dark  of  nighty  sud- 
denly, swiftly  (as  she  had  prayed), 
came  the  bidding,  "Friend,  come  up 
higher." 

So  she  is  gone.  A.  L.  H. 


ADVANCE   PROGRAM. 

ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  KINDERGARTEN 
UNION,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  APRIL  27,  28,  29,  J904. 

ITeadquarteks^  Powers  Hotel. 


Miss  Annie  Laws,  President. 
iliss  Luc  Y  ir.  Symonds, 

First    y'lre-P reside n t. 
Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill, 

Second  Vice-Presidoni. 
Mlss  Evelyn  Holmes, 

Reeordinrj  Secrcfari/. 
Miss  Stella  Wood. 

Cor.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
ifiss  Georglv  Allison, 

Auditor. 


Local  Committee. 
;^^i?s  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris, 

General  Chairman. 
Miss  Martha  E.  Brown, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
Afiss  Mary  P.  Milliman,  Chairman 

Entertainment  Committee. 
Miss  Helen  W.  Orcntt,  Chairman 

Headquarters  Committee. 

Col.  Samuel  P.  Moulthrop,  Chairman 

Finance  Committee. 
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Mr.  Eichard  A.  Searing,  Chairman 

Transportation  Committee, 
Mrs.  Albert  Eastwood,  Chairman 

Excursion  Committee. 
[Miss  Kate  Saunders,  Chairman, 

Hospitality  Committee. 
Mrs.  Adele  E.  Brooks,  Chairman 

Press  Committee. 
[Miss  Emma  Case,  Chairman 

Decoration  Committee. 
Miss  Martha  E.  Brown,  Chairman 
Printing  and  Receiving  Comvfiittee. 

Tlie  Rochester  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Rochester  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation extend  greetings  and  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  International  Kinder- 
garten Union  for  the  eleventh  annual 
meeting,  April  27,  28,  29,  1904. 

Conference   of   Training   Teach- 
ers AND  Supervisors. 
Tuesday  Afternoon,  April  26,  Two 

o'clock. 
.Mechanics  Institute,  Assembly  Hall. 
Chairman — ^Miss    Nina    C.    Vande- 
walker,   IN^ormal   School,   Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Practice   Teaching  in  Kindergarten 
Training. 

1.  Practice  Teaching  as  Seen  by  the 
Kindergarten  Director. 

Report  on  Part  I  of  Questionnaire. 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Tappan, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Discussion — 

Miss  Mary  C.  McCulloch, 

St.  Ix)uis,  Mo. 
Miss  Cynthia  P.  Dozier, 

New  York. 

2.  Practice     Teaching     from     the 
Training  Teachers'  Standpoint. 


Report  on  Part  II  of  Questionnaire. 
Miss  Mina  B.  Colbum, 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Discussion — 

Miss  Bertha  Payne, 

Chicago,  111. 

Tuesday  Evening,  Eight  o'clocTc. 

1.  The  Graduate's  View  of  Practice 
Teaching. 

Report  on  Part  III  of  Questionnaire. 
Miss  Alice  E.  Fitts, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Discussion — 

Miss  Geraldine  O'Grady, 

New  York. 

2.  The  Junior  Year  without  Prac- 

tice Teaching. 

Report  on  Part  IV  of  Questionnaire. 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Harriman, 

Chelsea,  Mass. 
Discussion — 

Miss  Amalie  Hofer, 

Chicago,  HI. 

Opening  Session. 

Wednesday  Morning,  April  27,  Ten 

o'clock. 
East  High  School  Assembly  Hall. 
Invocation,  Rev.  Paul  Moore  Strayer. 
Address  of  Welcome, 

Dr.  Rush  Rhees, 
President  University  of  Rochester. 
Response. 

Reports  of  Delegates. 
Reading  of  Foreign  Letters. 
Appointment  of  Committees. 

Excursions,  Etc. 

Wednesday  Afternoon. 

Board  and  Committee  Meetings. 

Excursions  and  Entertainment 

to  be  announced  later  by  the 

T..ocal  Committee. 
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Public  Session. 
Wednesday  Evening,  Eight  o'clock, 

(Place  to  be  announced  later.) 
A  Word  of  Welcome, 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Montgomery, 

Commissioner  of  Education, 

Kocbester,  N.  Y. 
Greetings  from  Department  of  Kin- 
dergarten   Education   of   tbe   Na- 
tional Education  Association, 
Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill, 

President  of  tbe  Department 
Address — Stages  in  Moral  Growtb, 
Dr.  Kicbard  G.  Boone, 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Address — Kindergarten :   Tbe  Rigbt 
and  Wrong  of  it. 

Miss  Anna  Williams, 

Pbiladelpliia,  Pa. 
Address,  President  Tbwing,  Western 
Resen^e  University,  Cleveland,  O. 

Parents'  Coxberence. 

Thursday  Morning,  April  28,  Nine- 
thirty  o'clock. 
East  Iligb  Scliool  Assembly  Hall. 
Chairtnan,  Mrs.  M.  B.  B.  Langzettel, 
?^ew  York  city. 
Has  the  Time  Come  When  Education 

Should  Prepare  for  Parenthood? 
Address, 

Mrs.   Andrew  MacT^eisb, 
Cbicago,  111., 
Former      President      of      Rockford 

Woman's  College. 
Woman\'i  Clnhs, 

ilrs.  Robert  Iloe  Dodd, 
President   of  Woman's   Cbild-Study 

Clul),  Montclnir,  X.  J. 
JIomc-Mal'ing  Classes, 

Mrs.  Margaret  Stannard, 
Garland  Training  Scbool, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Kindergarten  Centers, 

Mrs.  James  I.  Buchanan, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Round  Table. 
Thursday  Afternoon,  Two  o'clock. 
East  High  School  Assembly  HalL 
Chairman,    Miss    Emilie    Poulsson, 

Leicester,  Mass. 
Story,  The  Two  Paths, 
Miss  Maud  Lindsay,  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 
Address,  Child  Types  in  Literature, 

Rev.  A.  A.  Berle,  Boston,  Mass. 
Address,  The  Co-operation  of  Libra- 
rian and  Kindergartner, 
Miss  M.  E.  Hazeltine,  Prendergnst 

Library,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Story,  Wishing  Wishes, 
Miss  Maud  Lindsay,  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 

Reception. 
Thursday  Evening,  Eight  o'clock. 

Business  Meeting. 

Friday   Morning,    April   29,    Nine- 
thirty  o'clock. 

Short  Reports  from  Committees  on 
Training,  Parents'  Conference, 
Literature,  Magazine  and  Library 
Propagation,  Finance,  Publication. 

Report  of  Froebel  Memorial  House 
Committee. 

Chairman,  Airs.  Maria  Kraus-Boelte. 

Report  of  Committee  of  Fifteen. 
Chairman,  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Plans  for  Coming  Year. 

Uiitinisbed  and  Miscellaneous  Bus- 
iness. 

Closing  Session. 

Friday  Afternoon,  Two  o'clock. 
East  High  Scbool,  Assembly  Hall. 

Introductory  Remarks  by  Clarence 
F.  Carroll,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Roch- 
ester. 
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Three  miiuite  addresses  from  Miss 
Susan  E.  Blow,  Miss  Laura  Fisher, 
Madam  Kraus-Boelte,  Mrs.  Alice  H. 
Putnam,  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock,  Dr. 
Jenny  B.  Merrill,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Harrison,  Miss  Fanniebelle  Curtis, 
Miss  Emilie  Poulsson,  Miss  Caroline 
T.  Haven,  Mrs.  Mary  Boomer  Page, 
Miss  Xora  A.  Smith,  Miss  Patty 
Hill,  Miss  Harriet  Niel,  Miss  Mary 
C.  McCulloch,  Miss  Alice  E.  Fitts, 
Miss  Josephine  Jarvis,  Miss  Lucy  H. 
Symonds,  Miss  Bertha  Payne,  Miss 
Anna  L.  Howe,  Mrs.  James  L. 
Hughes  and  others. 


General  Announcements. 

In  order  that  proper  arrangements 
may  be  made  it  is  very  important 
that  each  person  who  expects  to  be 
present  at  any  of  the  meetings  of  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union 
will  notify,  as  early  as  possible,  the 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Mar- 
tha E.  Brown,  56  Rowley  Street, 
Eochester,  N.  Y. 

The  public  school  kindergartens 
will  be  open  to  all  visitors  during  the 
entire  session  except  Friday  after- 
noon. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute  has  very 
cordially  opened  its  doors  to  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union, 
and  the  members  will  find  there  an 
attractive,  comfortable  room  where 
they  may  go  to  rest,  write  or  visit. 
There  will  be  some  one  always  in  at- 
tendance to  give  any  information 
desired. 

Luncheon  and  supper  may  be  pro- 
cured in  the  dining  room  at  very  mod- 
erate prices. 


The  Local  Committee  urges  that 
the  following  be  carefully  read  by 
each  person  who  proposes  attending 
the  meetings  and  that  the  details  be 
noted  and  carefully  acted  upon. 

Attention  is  particularly  called  to 

1.  The  need  of  securing  hotel 
accommodations  early,  las  they  are 
limited. 

2.  The  closed  session  arranged  for 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union 
for  Supervisors  and  Training  Teach- 
ers ONLY. 

For  additional  information  as  to 
fares,  rooms  and  board,  address  Miss 
Martha  E.  Brown,  56  Rowley  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Railroad  Transpobtation. 

The  various  passenger  associations 
of  the  railroads  operating  in  the  New 
England,  Eastern,. Middle  and  West- 
ern States,  also  in  the  Southern 
States  which  are  east  of  the  Miss- 
issippi river,  have  granted  the  usual 
concession  to  delegates  and  others 
attending  the  convention,  of  one  and 
one  third  regular  fare  for  the  trip  to 
Rochester  and  return.  To  secure 
this  reduced  rate,  the  following  con- 
ditions must  be  strictly  observed: — 

J.  Tickets  from  starting  point  to 
Rochester  (one  way,  not  return)  may 
be  purchased  from  April  22  to 
April  28. 

For  this  ticket  (one  way)  full  first 
class  fare  will  be  charged.  When 
buying  the  ticket  the  purchaser  must 
procure  from  ticket  agent  a  certifi- 
cate, which  must  be  signed  by  pur- 
chaser and  ticket  agent,  and  which 
will  entitle  her  to  purchase  ticket  fjr 
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the  return  journey  from  Rochester  at 
reduced  rate.  If  the  ticket  agent  at 
starting  point  has  no  such  certificates 
on  hand,  he  will  advise  the  delegate 
as  to  the  nearest  point  at  which  certif- 
icate can  be  issued,  and  the  delegate 
in  that  case  should  purchase  a  local 
.ticket  to  such  point,  and  there  procure 
ticket  to  Rochostor  and  certificate. 

Timely  notice  should  be  given  to 
ticket  agent  at  starting  point,  of  dele- 
gates' intentions,  so  that  through 
tickets  and  certificates  may  be  ready 
when  required. 

2.  On  arriving  at  the  convention, 
the  certificate  must  be  handed,  as 
promptly  as  possible,  to  Miss  Evelyn 
ITolmes,  Recording  Secretary  of  the 
I.  K.  [T.,  who  will  countersign  it ;  and 
the  certificate  must  then  be  presented 
to  the  special  agent  of  the  railroads, 
to  be  vised  by  him.  The  special  agent 
will  be  in  attendance  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

8.  On  presentation  of  the  certifi- 
cate (duly  vised  by  the  special 
agent),  to  ticket  agent  in  Rochester 
of  the  road  over  which  the  delegate 
arrived,  a  ticket  for  the  return  trip 
can  be  purchased  at  one  third  regular 
fare.  This  return  ticket  at  reduced 
rate  must  be  purchased  not  later  than 
May  3,  and  it  is  essential  that  the 
certificate,  vised  by  special  agent,  be 
presented  to  ticket  agent,  otherwise 
no  reduction  from  regular  rate  will 
be  made.  The  certificate  Avill  have 
to  be  again  signed  by  holder  when 
procuring  return  ticket. 

4.  The  return  journey  must  be 
made  over  the  same  route  as  used  in 
coming  to   Rochester,    and   no   stop- 


over  privileges   will   be   allowed  on 
same. 

5.  The  reduction  in  rate  will  only 
apply  from  points  from  which  the 
fare  paid  to  Rochester  is  not  less  than 
75  cents. 

6.  A  charge  of  25  cents  will  be 
made  by  the  railroad  special  agent 
for  viseing  each  certificate  as  ex- 
plained above. 

7.  The  certificates  are  not  trans- 
ferable, and  a  guarantee  has  been 
given  the  railroads  to  redeem  at  full 
fares  any  return  tickets  procured  by 
persons  in  attendance  at  this  meeting 
that  may  be  found  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred, misused,  or  offered  for  sale. 

Please  note  very  carefully  and  con- 
form to  the  above  rules. 

Hotel  Accommodations. 

Every  application  which  can  be 
made  directly  with  hotels  should  state 
whether  a  single  or  a  double  room  is 
required,  with  or  without  bath,  the 
length  of  time  the  room  will  be 
needed,  and  the  price  the  applicant 
wishes  to  pay. 

Powers  Hotel  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  oiBcers.  The  number  of  rooms 
at  the  disposal  of  the  I.  K.  U.  is  lim- 
ited, but  many  of  the  rooms  are  large 
and  can  accommodate  comfortably 
from  two  to  four  persons  if  any  group 
of  people  wish  to  make  such  an 
arrangement. 

The    rates    (European   plan)    for 

Powers  Hotel : — 

Single  room  with  bath,  per  day, 
$2.50-$3.00. 

Single  room  without  bath,  per  day, 
$1.50-$2.50. 
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When  two  or  more  persons  will 
occupy  one  room  the  rates  will  vary 
from  $1.25-f$:?.50  per  person,  depend- 
ing on  whether  the  room  is  with  or 
witKout  a  bath  and  also  upon  the  size 
and  l(X»ation. 

Meals  may  be  obtained  at  all  times 
in  the  Powers  Cafe. 

Other  hotels  conveniently  located 
which  will  give  accommodations 
are: — 

Whitcomb  House,  $2.00-$3.00  per 
day. 

Osbum  House  (American  plan), 
rate  $2.00-$3.00  per  day.  (Rooms 
with  or  without  bath.) 

The  Davenport,  single  room  $1.50 
per  day. 

The  Davenport,  two  in  room,  $1.25 
per  day  each. 

Jackson  Hotel,  $0.50-$1.00  per 
day  (European  plan). 

As  liotol  accommodations  are  lim- 
ited, ap]dications  should  be  sent  in  at 
an  early  date. 

Tahlo  board  and  lodgings  may  be 
?ecur(Ml  in  excellent  boarding  houses 
or  ])rivate  families  at  reasonable 
rates. 

Excursions. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  Tiro  o'clock. 
The  Rochester  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation has  arranged  a  coaching  trip 
about  the  city  and  through  one  or 
in(^re  of  the  city  parks,  for  all  officers 
and  delegate^.  The  party  will  leave 
Asbury  Church  immediately  after  the 
huicheon  at  two  o'clock. 

Social  Arrangements. 
Tuesday   Evening,   Six   to   Eight 
o'clock. 
The    Woman's    Educational    and 


Industrial  Union  will  entertain  the 
visiting  supervisors  and  training 
teachers. 

Wednesday,   Tvjelve-thirty  o'clock. 

The  Association  of  Officers  of 
Mothers'  Clubs  will  serve  luncheon  to 
all  officers  and  delegates  at  Asbury 
Church.  Special  cars  will  be  at  the 
corner  of  Alexander  street  at  the 
close  of  the  morning  session  leaving 
there  at  12.15  sharp  to  carry  guests 
to  this  luncheon. 

Wednesday,  Four-thirty  o'clock. 

The  Board  of  ]\ranagers  of  the  Me- 
chanics Institute  will  serve  tea  to  all 
officers,  delegates  and  members. 
Thursday  Afternoon. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Kimball  will  open 
her  private  art  gallery  for  inspection 
to  all  officers  and  delegates. 
Tliursday  Evening,  Eight  o'clock. 

Reception  by  the  trustees  and 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter at  gymnasium  building  to  the  of- 
ficers, delegates  and  mem1>ers  of  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union. 

Directory  of  Places  of  Meeting. 

Powers  Hotel,  Headquarters,  is 
located  in  the  central  part  of  the  city, 
on  IMain  street,  and  is  reached  by 
nearly  all  car  lines.  There  will  be 
an  information  bureau  here  for  the 
convenience  of  arriving  delegates  and 
members. 

Registration  Headquarters  will  be 
at  East  High  School  building  on 
Alexander  street,  near^ifain,  and  can 
be  readied  by  several  car  lines. 

Directories  of  Rochester  Kinder- 
gartens and  all  information  not  yet 
announced,  can  l>e  secured  at  head- 
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quarters,    during    the    week    of    the 
convention. 

XiAGARA  Falls. 

Arrangements  have  been  made 
witli  the  Xew  York  Central  Railway 
( -ouipany  for  an  excursion  to  Niagara 
Falls  by  special  train  which  will  leave 
the  Central  Hudson  station  Saturday 
morning,  A{)ril  30,  at  S.15  o'clock, 
running  directly  to  the  Falls,  reach- 
ing there  at  10.30. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  Falls  the 
party  will  proceed  directly  to  the 
•plant  of  the  Natural  Food  Company, 
who  have  very  generously  extended  to 
the  T.  K.  U.  an  invitation  to  inspect 
their  works  and  also  to  accept  their 
hospitality  at  lunch  at  12  o'clock. 

At  one  o'clrx'k  special  cars  will  be 
in  waiting  at  the  plant  of  the  Natural 
Food  (^ompany  to  take  as  many  of  the 
visitors  as  desire  to  go  for  a  trolley 
ride  over  the  International  Railway, 
across  the  upper  Suspension  Bridge, 
down  the  Canadian  side  by  the  Brock 
monument,  across  the  lower  bridge  to 
Ix^wistx^n,  and  return  via  the  Gorge 
route  to  Prospect  Park,  arriving  there 
about  2.30. 

From  2.30  until  5.30  the  party 
will  scatter  and  visit  such  points  of 
interest  as  the  individuals  may  desire. 
At  5.30  the  entire  j)arty,  or  as  many 
as  wish,  will  assemble  at  the  Hotel 
Tm])erial  for  dinner,  and  leave  on  the 
special    train    for    Rocliester    at    7 


o'clock,    arriving  in   this   city   at  9 
p.  M. 

Tickets  for  the  round  trip  to  Niag- 
ara Falls  will  be  placed  at  $1.25. 
Special  reduced  rates  will  be  secured 
for  the  trolley  ride  and  for  the  other 
attractions,  including  a  visit  to  the 
Power  Plant,  Cave  of  the  Winds,  a 
trip  on  the  Maid  of  the  Mist,  and 
such  other  attractions  as  may  be 
available  at  that  season  of  the  year. 


The  attention  of  kindergartners 
and  members  of  branches  is  called  to 
the  clause  in  tlie  constitution  about 
nominations : — 

Article  V. 

Section  3.  At  each  annual  meet- 
ing a  nominating  committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee the  duty  of  which  shall  be  to  pre- 
pare a  list  of  officers  to  be  balloted  for 
at  the  next  annual  meeting.  The 
nominations  of  this  committee  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  corresponding 
secretary  three  months  before  the  an- 
nual meeting  and  by  the  secretary  to 
all  branches  of  the  Union.  Branches 
may  recommend  any  other  person  or 
])ersons  for  any  of  the  offices,  and  such 
recommendations  must  be  sent  to  the 
secretary  one  month  before  the  annual 
nuMHing.  The  secretary  shall  then 
pro|)are  tlie  ballot  for  use  of  the  con- 
vention with  names  of  all  nominees 
printed  thereon,  and  such  ballot  shall 
b(^  the  official  ballot. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 


The  New  York  Kindergarten  Association 
opened  its  twenty-fourth  kindergarten 
January  4,  in  the  Italian  Settlement,  129 
Thompson  street,  with  Miss  Thurston  as 
Principal  and  Miss  Xickerson,  assistant. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Portsmouth 
(O.)  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  a  check 
for  ^500  was  received  from  Mr.  Simon 
Labold,  as  a  memorial  to  his  late  wife. 
Mrs.  Labold  was  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  and  did  much  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  kindergartens  already  established. 
The  fund  given  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  trustees,  and  called  **The  Lena  Reisman 
Labold  Memorial  Fund."  To  this  Mr. 
Labold  will  add  five  hundred  dollars  annu- 
ally, so  long  as  the  free  kindergarten  work 
is  conducted  as  heretofore,  by  voluntary 
contributions  of  its  various  patrons.  This 
money  will  enable  the  kindergarten  associa- 
tion to  establish  another  kindergarten  in 
East  Portsmouth,  where  it  is  badly  needed, 
and  would  long  ago  have  been  established 
but  for  the  reason  that  the  requisite  funds 
were  not  available.  Mr.  Labold  *s  generos- 
ity will  not  only  make  it  possible  for  the 
association  to  have  under  its  jurisdiction 
other  kindergartens,  but  will  also  aid  in 
strengthening  the  two  now  in  progress. 

The  Mothers  and  Teachers*  Association 
of  Xewton  Center,  Mass.,  met  in  the 
kindergarten  department  of  the  Kice  school- 
house  March  2,  and  listened  to  an  address 
on  The  Education  of  Bof/s  by  Frank  E. 
Parlin,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Quincy. 
The  meeting  was  a  public  one,  and  many 
parents  not  identified  with  the  association 
were  present. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  Muncie 
(Ind.)  Free  Kindergarten  Association  held 
February  26,  at  the  home  of  the  president, 
Mrs.  Elmer  Whiteley,  the  following  officers 
for  the  coming  year  were  elected  :  President, 
Mrs.  Whiteley  ;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  Charles 
Galliher,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Richey,  Mrs.  Anna 
Mavity,  Mrs.  T.  F.  Rose,  Mrs.  George 
Hartley  ;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Stouder;  financial  secretary.  Mrs.  Harriet 
McCuUoch  ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Edward  Olcott ; 
chairman,  kindergarten  committee.  Miss 
Anna  Goddard. 


A  kindergarten  department  in  connection 
with  the  South  Side  school,  Herkimer, 
N.  Y.,  was  opened  February  15,  in  charge  of 
Miss  Gennette  Van  Gorden.  The  kinder- 
garten room  in  the  North  Side  school  is  in 
charge  of  Miss  Emily  R.  Stout. 

The  Jenny  Hunter  Alumnae  Association 
held  a  spring  meeting  at  the  Normal 
College,  68th  street  and  Lexington  avenue, 
New  York,  on  Saturday,  March  5.  Miss 
Keith  gave  a  blackboard  talk  with  artistic 
illustrations  and  practical  hints  for  repro- 
ducing them.  Miss  Runyan  made  a  few 
suggestions  as  to  the  kind  of  spring  stories 
to  tell  in  the  kindergarten  and  then  told  in 
a  delightful  way  the  story  of  the  Princess 
who  lived  on  a  Glass  Hill,  and  the  story  of 
Proserpine.  The  Junior  class  of  Miss 
Hunter's  Training  School  sang  a  wind  song. 
After  Froebel's  Hymn  had  been  sung  by 
all  present,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

A  class  for  mothers  was  opened  in  the 
kindergarten  rooms  of  the  Universalist 
church,  at  Muncie,  Ind.,  February  8.  The 
course  of  study  is  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Monegan,. supervisor  of  the  free  kin- 
dergartens of  the  city  and  will  embrace 
such  topics  of  vital  interest  to  mothers  as 
are  suggested  by  Miss  Hlow*s  translation  of 
Froebers  Mother  Play  book.  The  course 
will  consist  of  six  lessons. 

The  following  is  the  program  for  the 
Mothers*  AssocHation  of  (irace  Congrega- 
tional Church,  South  Framingham,  Mass: 
April  6,  How  can  Mothers  and  Teachers 
help  each  other?  Mrs.  W.  B.  Chamberlin  ; 
May  4,  Question  Box:  Anxieties^  Mrs.  D. 
R.  Woodward ;  June  1 ,  Reception  to  the 
Children,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Kingsbury,  Mrs. 
G.  M.  Amsden,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Freese.  Mrs.  A. 
C.  Ralph,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Bridges:  Octobers, 
Ttachhuj  the  Sontf  of  Life^  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Daniels ;  November  2,  The  Individuality  of 
the  Child,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Washburn  ;  December 
7,  Bfdtijne  Hour  and  Lnllahies,  Mrs.  G.  M. 
Amsden  ;  January  4,  1905,  Annual  Meet- 
ing. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Louis- 
ville (Ky.)  Vree  Kindergarten  Association 
gave  a  "  picture  reception  *'  on  Wednesday 
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and  Thursday  afternoons,  February  10  and 
11,  from  3  to  5,  and  on  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 13,  from  10  in  the  morning  to  6  in  the 
afternoon,  at  925-927  Fourth  avenue.  The 
purpose  of  the  ^exhibition  was  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  children  in  art,  and  the 
posters  which  were  loaned  by  an  Eastern 
firm  were  copies  of  Lucy  Perkins*  Mother 
Goose  series,  Cecil  Alden's  barnyard  scenes 
and  other  charming  scenes  for  decoration 
in  nurseries,  kindergartens  and  primary 
schools. 

Members  of  the  Lucy  Wheelock  Kinder- 
garten Alumn.x',  Boston,  gave  a  vaudeville 
entertainment  on  Thursday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  at  Huntington  Chambers  '  Hall, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  South  Bay  Union 
kindergarten.  The  entertainment  had 
many  pleasant  features  including  songs, 
dances,  a  violin  solo,  and  a  farce  entitled 
77/ e  Troithh  at  Satterlee's. 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Kindergarten 
Club  held  a  sale  of  neckwear  and  candy  at 
the  Teachers*  Club  rooms,  March  19,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten  department 
of  the  Ferry  Street  (iirls' Club.  On  March 
23,  a  delightful  entertainment  in  the  form 
of  an  evening  with  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen's stories  was  given  by  Miss  Marie  L. 
Shedlock  of  London,  in  the  Y.  >L  C.  A. 
Hall  under  tli<*  ausi)ices  of  the  club. 

Dr.  Jenny'B.  Merrill  has  been  invited  to 
address  the  International  League  of  Women 
which  meets  in  Berlin  this  year,  June  11- 
10.  Her  <luties  as  supervisor  of  the  Xew 
York  public  kindergartens  and  })resident  of 
the  kinrlergarten  section  of  the  X.  K.  A. 
will  prevent  her  acceptance. 

The  Newton  (Mass.)  School  Committee 
have  voted  to  establish  a  kindergarten  in 
the  Hamilton  School,  Xewton  Lower  Falls, 
at  less  than  81,000  cost. 

Miss  Kuj>hernia  Christie  of  the  Wheelock 
Training  School,  Boston,  is  to  open  a  kin- 
dergarten at  Ossipee,  X.  H. 

The  Mothers'  Club  of  Locklainl,  Ohio, 
has  opened  a  free  kindergarten  at  the  Lock- 
land  public  schools.  About  forty  children 
are  enrolled  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Joebell  Stuart.  The  Mothers'  Club  fur- 
nished the  apartments  and  the  kindergarten 
will  be  maintained  by  the  Lockland  Board 
of  Education. 

The  work  of  the  South  Carolina  Kinder- 
garten Association  at  Charleston,  is  growing 
encouragingly.  In  addition  to  the  free 
kindergarten  at  the  corner  of  (^ueen  and 
Church  streets,  maintained  by  the  associa- 
tion, another  free  kindergarten  was  opened 


in  March  at  the  comer  of  Cooper  and  Aiken 
streets. 

A  second  kindergarten  was  opened  at 
York,  Pa.,  February  23,  with  twenty-eighl 
children  in  charge  of  Miss  Leora  Breen. 

The  final  adjustment  of  the  schedule  of 
distribution  of  the  fl60,000  half-yearly 
increase,  effective  June  1,  1904,  in  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
of  Philadelphia,  was  settled  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  Salaries  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  February  27.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  schedule,  as  it  was  ordered  to 
be  reported  by  the  committee,  is  the  same 
as  the  board  presented  last  year  to  Councils, 
on  which  Councils  granted  the  increase  in 
the  1904  appropriation.  The  exceptions 
were  obligatory  upon  the  board  by  reason 
of  being  incorporated  by  Councils  in  the 
appropriation  bill,  and  cover  increases  to 
salaries  of  principals  of  elementary  schools 
and  kindergartens  not  originally  scheduled 
by  the  board.  In  the  kindergartens  the 
old  salary  schedule  commenced  at  f:i.50  and 
the  maximum  was  $400.  Under  the  revised 
schedule  of  June  last  the  maximum  was 
raised  to  $470.  Provision  is  now  made 
that  all  teachers  having  morning  classes 
only  shall  receive  an  additional  increase  of 
820  yearly  for  five  years,  making  the  max- 
imum salary  8070,  and  all  teat^hers  having 
morning  and  afternoon  classes  shall  receive 
830  a<iditional  each  year  for  five  years, 
making  their  maximum  salary  8770. 

The  Lucy  Glover  kindergarten  of  the 
Travis  Park  Methodist  Church,  San  Anto- 
nio, Tex.,  will  shortly  observe  its  first 
anniversary,  and  a  delightful  celebration  of 
the  event  has  been  planned  by  its  origina- 
tor, Mrs.  J.  \V.  Moore. 


KRAUS   ALUMNI   KINDER- 
GARTEN ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  January  and  February  meetings 
of  the  Kraus  Alumni  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation which  were  held  as  usual  at  The 
Tuxedo,  Madison  avenue  and  59th  street. 
Dr.  Nathan  Oppenheim  was  the  speaker. 
Dr.  Oppenheim  is  neurologist  for  the  de- 
fective children  on  RandalPs  Island  and  his 
large  experience  and  ejirnestness  as  a 
speaker  added  force  to  his  subject.  At  the 
January  meeting  his  theme  was  **The 
Normal  Child";  and  at  the  February 
meeting,  **What  Constitutes  the  Abnormal 
Child.'* 

lie  introduced  his  first  lecture  with  many 
tailing  facts   from  animal   and  plant  life. 
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illustrating  the  constant  struggle  in  both  to 
adjust  themselves  to  their  environment. 
He  showed  that  with  children,  too,  there  is 
a  constant  adjustment  to  environment. 
They  are  not  the  same,  any  one  month  or 
week  or  day — nothing  about  them  is  station- 
ary. This  is  the  truth  for  teachers  to 
realize  more  and  more.  Because  certain 
demeanor  is  right  for  adults  is  no  proof 
that  it  is  right  for  children.  Associations 
have  not  been  formed  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  that  are  perfectly  developed  in  the 
adult — hence  the  child  sees  and  acts  so 
differently.  The  psychogenesis  of  all 
growth  is  slow,  elaborate  and  easily  inter- 
fered with.  Even  the  senses  are  very  slow 
in  development.  Taste  is  ready  at  birth, 
for  the  child  must  feed  at  once  ;  but  the  eye 
is  not  fully  developed,  for  the  young  infant 
is  really  blind.  The  child's  ear  is  not  like 
the  adult*s;  the  position  of  the  drum  of  the 
ear  is  not  the  same,  etc. 

There  are  adenomatous  glands  that  are 
large  in.  childhood,  which  shrink  and 
almost  disappear  in  the  adult  period  of  life. 
This  knowledge  regarding  the  difference  of 
the  body  of  the  child  is  not  generally 
known.  The  child  has  been  thought  to  be 
like  the  adult  only  smaller.  He  is  indeed 
very  different,  and  he  has  different  diseases, 
that  require  different  remedies.  It  is  the 
duty  of  kindergartners  to  put  themselves 
in  touch  with  these  new  thoughts  concern- 
ing the  child. 

*•  The  child* 'is  one  of  the  great  ideas  given 
to  the  world.  Not  many  f/reat  dominant 
ideas  have  been  given  to  the  world.  Pales- 
tine gave  that  wonderful  religion  proclaim- 
ing man's  spirituality,  (Greece  the  idea  of 
beauty,  and  Rome  of  law.  The  Western 
world  is  giving  the  idea  of  the  child. 

At  the  February  meeting  Dr.  Oppenheim 
in  speaking  of  the  defective  child  said  : — 

Because  we  like  to  think  ourselves  i:>er- 
fect,  the  imperfect  of  our  own  are  kept  in- 
doors hidden  or  crushed.  There  seems  to 
be  almost  no  method  of  recognition  for  the 
defective  child  that  he  may  grow  out  of  the 
lack  of  natural  endowment. 

We  have  seen  how  even  the  normal  child 
is  not  a  fixed  thing,  springing,  Minerva- 
like, full  formed  into  life.  The  whole 
child  life  means  a  wondrously  rapid  change 
all  the  while  until  the  crystallization  of 
adult  life.  The  child  of  to-day  is  not  the 
child  of  to-morrow.  His  standards  are  not 
the  same  even  for  a  year.  We  know  this 
from  actual  psychological  content.  The 
child  must  be  the  standard  and  the  ways  of 
his  development  must  be  the  ways  of  our 
decisions. 


Dr.  Oppenheim  told  of  some  of  the 
causes  of  abnormality,  such  as  defective 
development,  pressure  on  the  brain  result- 
ing from  an  accident,  or  a  large  effusion  of 
serum  and  the  poisoning  of  the  system  by 
poor  nourishment,  which,  if  continued,  will 
result  in  some  form  of  arrested  development. 
From  a  number  of  public  school  children, 
whom  he  was  called  upon  to  examine  in  a 
school  in  New  York,  twenty-nine  were  said 
to  be  abnormal ;  he  found,  however,  only 
three  really  defective  ;  the  other  twenty-six 
were,  he  said,  *'just  sick." 

The  trouble  with  many  children  is,  that 
intellectually  as  well  as  physically,  they  are 
given  not  what  they  need,  but  what  people 
think  they  ought  to  have. 

Each  child  is  worthy  of  all  the  effort  we 
can  give  him.  The  real  problem  of  educa- 
tion is  not  the  normal  but  the  abnormal 
child.  Teaching  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
making  the  normal  child  a  little  less  normal, 
but  for  the  sake  of  adjusting  the  abnormal 
to  the  environment  in  which  he  lives. 
This  problem  kindergartners  first  of  all 
must  help  to  solve. 


Deafness  Cannot  be  Cured 

bv  local  applications,  aa  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseaAed  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional 
remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Eustachian 
Tube.  When  this  tube  is  inflamed  you  have  a 
mmblinz  sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  and  when  it 
is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  result,  and  unleM 
the  inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube 
restored  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be 
destroyed  forever ;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  caused 
bv  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  inflamed  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 

Hall's  Family  rills  are  the  best. 


Kindergartners  who  are  willing  to 
change  their  location  for  a  better  salary 
and  advanced  positions,  should  address 
Mr.  Orville  Btpwer,  Teachers'  Coopera- 
tive Association,  100  Auditorium  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  Mr.  Brewer  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  fill  such  positions  as 
principal  or  assistant  in  the  public  kin- 
dergartens of  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati, 
Covington,  and  other  large  cities,  as  well 
as  private  kindergartens.  He  prefers 
those  with  large  experience,  but  often 
has  positions  for  beginners  who  have 
had  a  thorough  preparation. 
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\  A  kindergarten  was  opened  in  February 
at  the  West  Knd,  Alameda,  Cal.,  with  a 
fair  attendance  of  children  in  charge  of 
Miss  Gary.  The  rooms  are  cosily  furnished 
with  a  piano  and  all  the  necessary  equipment 
for  kindergarten  work.  The  movement 
starts  under  very  favorable  conditions  and 
with  a  substantial  balance  in  the  treasury. 
For  some  months  past  certain  ladies  of  the 
West  End  have  been  working  to  bring 
about  this  result  and  the  success  of  the 
movement  is  directly  due  to  their  efforts. 
The  officers  of  the  association  are  :  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Hermes:  first  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Xiel :  second  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Banks;  secretary,  Miss  Bullock; 
treasurer.  Miss  Kemmel. 

A  Parents  and  Teachers'  Association 
was  organized  at  Utica,  \.  Y.,  February 
24,  with  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bates  as  president 
and  Mrs.  Valentine  Seifert,  secretary. 

The  regular  board  meeting  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Allegheny  (Pa.)  Free  Kindergar- 
ten Association  was  held  at  the  Kinder- 
garten College,  in  Fifth  avenue,  February 
20.  There  were  the  usual  reports  of  the 
committees,  the  njost  interesting  of  which 
was  that  of  the  chairman  of  the  missionary 
committee,  Mrs.  Frank  Bryce,  who  gave  an 
account  of  the  progress  being  made  by  the 
young  Polish  woman.  Miss  Kasparova, 
who  is  taking  the  kindergarten  teachers' 
course  at  the  college  and  fitting  herself, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  association,  to  do 
missionary  work  among  her  own  people 
about  Pittsburgh,  the  association  defraying 
all  ex])enses.  Reports  from  the  Minersville 
and  Mount  Washington  kindergartens  were 
made  by  the  teachers  in  charge.  Miss 
McCutcheon  and  Miss  Klizabeth  Patterson. 
Already  plans  for  the  children's  summer 
excursions  to  the  country  for  a  day  are 
being  nia<leby  the  nunjerous  auxiliaries,  and 
the  committ(*e  which  8up]>lies  the  funds 
for  these  holidays  at  the  Ralston  School, 
Mrs.  William  McCracken,  chairman,  has 
announced  an  Faster  sale  in  the  interest  of 
the  excursion  fund. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Burling- 
ton (la.)  .school  board  a  ]^etition  was  pre- 
sente<l,  signed  by  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
residents  and  ])atrons  of  West  Madison 
school,  asking  that  a  kindergarten  be  estab- 
lished there.  The  petition  was  referred  to 
the  teachers'  committee  and  the  superin- 
tendent. 

A  lecture  by  Miss  Marie  L.  Shedlock  of 
London  on  the  Art  of  Stoi-i/  TelUn(f  was 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  kinder- 
gartners   at    Oshkosh,  Wis.,  February  23. 


Four  dramatic  recitals  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Kinderg^arteo  Asso- 
ciation were  given  by  Professor  S.  If.  Clark 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  in    February. 

A  new  German  free  kindergarten  at 
Peoria,  111.,  was  opened  February  22,  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Robert  Wetzlan. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  James,  principal  of  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Kindergarten  Training 
School,  and  organizer  of  the  Ohio  State 
Congress  of  Mothers,  addressed  an  enthu- 
siastic audience  in  Grace  House,  Akron, 
February  12.  Her  subject  was  The  Ideal 
Mother.  After  her  address  an  Akron  branch 
of  the  Mothers'  Congress  was  organized 
with  the  following  officers :  President, 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Jacobs, ;  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Charles  Seiberling ;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Mrs.  M.  I).  Brouse. 

The  free  kindergarten  at  St.  John's, 
X.  B.,  in  charge  of  Miss  Burditt,  assisted 
by  Miss  Milburn,  has  a  regular  attendance 
of  twenty-three  children. 

The  February  Kindergarten  Revikw 
stated  that  the  Brooklyn  Free  Kindergarten 
Society  had  twenty-three  kindergartens 
under  its  care,  a  larger  number  than  that 
of  the  New  York  organization.  The  direc- 
tories show  that  there  are  twenty-three 
kindergartens  under  the  New  York  Kinder- 
garten Association  and  twenty  under  the 
Brooklyn  Free  Kindergarten  Society. 

Atlanta  University,  Ga. ,  is  to  erect  anew 
building  for  a  practice  school  in  connection 
with  its  normal  department,  to  facilitate  its 
work  of  training  negro  teachers  for  the 
negro  public  schools.  A  specialty  will  be 
made  of  the  training  of  kindergartners. 
The  building  and  its  equipment  are  to  cost 
$lo,000,  the  funds  having  been  provided 
by  the  General  Education  Board  of  New 
York.  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody  and  other 
friends  of  the  university.  The  building 
is  to  be  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy 
at  the  opening  of  the  term  next  fall. 

The  Brooklyn  (X.  Y.)  Kindergarten 
Union  met  P^ebruary  16,  at  Pratt  Insti- 
tute. Mr.  Walter  Scott  Perry  gave  a  most 
delightful  lecture,  his  subject  being.  The 
Children  I  Hare  Seen  in  My  Trip  Around 
thf^  World.  The  lecture  was  fully  illus- 
trated by  lantern  photographs,  many  of 
which  were  taken  by  Mr.  Perry.  They 
showed  interesting  views  of  the  people  and 
scenery  of  Egypt,  India,  China,  and  Japan, 
while  the  children  were  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  art,  religion,  and  customs  of 
the  different  countries.  Mr.  Charles  Stuart 
Phillips  sang  most  artistically  several  chil- 
dren's songs,  and  an  Irish  love  song. 
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Study  BiiUs 
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Natural  Colors 

Pictures  of  Birds 

size  7ji9 

Two  Cents  Each 
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or  SUBJECTS 
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THE  PERRY  PICTURES  ''1^.t^S!;^,^'"!^"d%^'Z"  2,000  SUBJECTS 

!^Uti(l  thre^'  ^H'eivt  : 

Lar^e  rifiiir».'H  ior  *i  ti 
art  aubjeriH,  v\r.,   nrn 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY,  Box  19,  fflaWen.  Mass, 

Trcmont  TemplCf  Barton    5frnd  aii  Man  oni«n  ta  maiden     146  Fit'tb  AvenuCf  New  York 
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Silicate  zmd  Slate  Blackboards. 

Send  for  prices  before  placing  your  orders. 
Try  us  on  your  next  order  ?    Also  on  Silicate 
goods  in  all  its  forms.    Wonderful  in  price, 
wonderful  in  make  and  durability. 
ManafactBrcd  oaJy  by  the 

N.  Y.  SnJCATE  BOOK  SLATE  CO^ 

Cor.  Vesey  and  Church  Sts.,  NBW  YORK. 


The  Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training  School 

AT    IIVDIAJVAFK3UIS. 

Regular  Coarse,  two  years.      Pbst- Graduate  Course  for  Normal   Teachers,    one   year. 

Primary  training  a  part  of  the  regular  work.     Classes  formed 

in  September  and  February. 

RRBB    SCHOUARSHIRS    ORAINXBD    BACH    XBR2V1. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


Special  Primary  Class  in  May  and  June. 

Mrs.  ELIZA  A.  BLAKER,  Supt., 
The  William  Jackson  Memorial  Institute,  23d  and  Alabama  Streets. 
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FtoebePs   Mother   Play   Picttf tes. 

Limited  Edition  issued  March  the  tenth. 

Ten  G>lored  Pictures,  size  9x12,  on  sheet  15x20* 
Drawn  by  MARION  E.  CROCKER.  Published  by  ADELINE  T.  JOYCE. 

This  series  of  colored  Mother  Play  Pictures  coosists  of 

••  The  Play  with  the  Limbs,"  '•  The  Knights  and  the  Mother/' 

•'All  Gone."  "The  Two  Windows," 

*'  The  Toyman,"  •*  The  Wheelwright," 

"  The  Knights  and  the  Good  Child,"  •*  The  Garden  Gate," 

•'  The  Knights  and  the  Bad  Child,"  **  The  Barnyard  Gate." 

These  pictures  sold  only  in  sets. 
Price  per  set,  $3*50.  Postpaid* 

Make  all  checks  or  money  orders  payable  to 

MISS  ADEUNE  T.  JOYCE,  Sole  Agent, 
JO  J  School  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

The  pictures  are  designed  for  the  wall  of  the  kindergarten.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
depart  from  the  style  or  composition  of  Froebel's  original  plates  ;  but  by  eliminating  the  verse 
and  the  hands  a  more  artistic  result  is  obtained  and  through  the  use  of  color  the  meaning  and 
attractiveness  are  greatly  enhanced. 

No  motto  or  word  of  explanation  appears  on  the  pictures.  They  are  simply  Kindergarten 
Aids  and  are  to  be  used  by  the  Kindergartner  in  connection  with  the  various  talks  on  the 
Mother  Play. 

SUSAN  B.  BI^OW. 

"  Miss  Joyce  has  made  a  helpful  contribution  to  the  Kindergarten  by  her  reproduction  of  pictures  from  the 
Mother  Plav. 

"In  some  instances  she  has  succeeded  in  throwing  the  idea  of  the  picture  into  clearer  relief  by  the  omission  of 
unimportant  details. 

"  Htr  picture  of  the  Toyman  is  excellent  in  this  respect  and  will  give  children  a  clear  and  definite  impression  instead 
of  the  somewhat  confused  and  chauiic  impression  they  must  receive  from  the  original  overcrowded  pictures  of  the  Toyman 
in  the  Mother  Flay.  The  fact  that  Miss  Joyce's  pictures  are  colored  adds  to  their  effectiveness  and  she  has  been  very  wise 
in  using  only  a  few  colors." 

I^AURA  FISHER, 
Director  of  Public  Kinders:artei&8,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  the  pictures  of  Froebel's  Mother  Play  have  at  last  through  your  efforts  acquired  a 
thoroughly  artistic  foim.  I  know  of  nothing  that  will  be  of  greater  help  in  the  kindergartens  and  for  which  all  kinder- 
gartneis  will  be  more  grateful,  and  I  trust  that  they  may  find  their  way  into  all  the  kindergartens  of  our  land.*' 

MARY  D.  RUNYAN, 

Professor  of  Kinders^arten,  Teachers  Colles:e,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

"I  find  the  Mother  Play  pictures  which  Miss  Joyce  is  about  to  publish  very  attractive.  In  their  simplicity,  s«it 
coloring  and  general  atmosphere,  thuy  are  an  improvement  on  the  origmals,  and  1  think  will  be  found  a  valuable  aid 
to  the  kindergartner  in  her  work." 

I^UCY  HARRIS  SYMONDS, 
Kinderg:arten  Training:  School,  Boston. 
"  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  several  of  the  proofs  of  Miss  Joyce's  Mother  Play  pictures,   which  are 
extremely  attractive. 

"  The  coloring  is  soft  yet  beautiful,  and  1  see  no  reason  why  these  illustrations  should  not  prove  a  great  delight 
to  children  and  a  help  to  mothers  and  kindergartners." 

I^UCY  WH^BIrOCK. 

"One  has  only  to  see  the  series  of  Froebel's  Mother  Play  Pictures  prepared  by  Miss  Joyce  to  appreciate  them. 
Many  kindergartners  have  found  .'iome  difficulty  in  using  the  pictures  of  the  book  owin^  to  the  obscurity  of  the  outlines 
and  confusion  of  details.  Miss  Joyce  has  preserved  the  grouping  and  spirit  of  the  origmaU,  and  has  produced  a  series 
of  artistic  pictures  which  tell  their  story  and  fascinate  us  by  their  beauty  of  coloring.  She  has  rendered  a  real  service 
to  the  cause  of  Kindergarten  in  giving  us  these  pictures  in  so  desirable  a  form." 

PROF.  SAMUBi;  T.  DUTTON, 
Teachers  Colles:e,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

"  I  have  looked  with  much  interest  over  the  proofs  of  the  Mother  Play  pictures,  which  have  been  prepared  for 
publication. 

"Although  not  competent  to  judge  as  to  the  relative  excellence  of  these  pictures,  I  should  think  thry  would  be 
interesting  to  children  in  connection  with  the  proper  stories,  and  would  therefore  be  found  quite  useful>by  Kindergarten 
teachers." 
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A  VVEBTiaEMENTB. 


M^niUn  KINDBBBAETMN  MET  IB  W  Ufhmm  an9wrimg  AJDrJBRTIBBMBNTB. 

FROBBBVS  MOTHER  PI/AY  PICTURBS,  continued. 

TESTIIVIOINI  AUrS  : 

MAROARBTJ.  8TAKNARD, 
The  Garland  Kindergarten  Training  School,  Boston. 

"The  Mother  Play  pictures  interest  me  very  much  and  I  shaii  be  glad  to  try  them  with  the  children.  We  have 
been  in  gnM  need  of  more  of  the  enlarged  pictures,  and  the  elimin^ition  of  confusine  detail,  the  strong  action  and  good  clear 
color  ought  certainly  to  increase  interest  and  so  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  pictures." 

ANNB  Ir.  PAOB, 

Danvera,  Mass. 

"  I  am  delighted  with  your  pictures.  The  changes  you  have  made  do  not  affect  the  general  character  of  them  but 
are  all  genuine  and  unobtrusive  improvements.    The  colors,  too,  are  soft  and  pleasing." 

ANNIB  M08BI.BT  PBRRT, 

Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

**  The  pictures  illustrating  Frocbel's  Mother  Play  are  beautiful  and  will  be  very  helpful  in  the  work  with  the 
children,  in  the  home,  ihe  kindergarten  and  the  primary  schools." 

OBOROIA  Alrl^ISON, 
Supervisor  of  Kindergartens,  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny,  Pa. 

"  The  Kindergartners  who  are  putting  the  Mo  her  Play  picture'^  in  the  hands  of  the  children  will  find  these  beauti- 
ful colored  pictures  a  great  help  " 

MARY  C.  SHUTB, 
Boston  Normal  School. 
"  I  think  your  pictures  u-ill  prove  most  helpful  with  the  children.    The  coloring  is  harmonious  and  attractive,  and 
the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  the  details  will  make  them  far  easier  ft  r  the  children  to  study  than  the  ones  we  have  used 
so  long." 

CAROI^INB  D.  ABORN, 
Boston  Normal  School. 
'*The  pictures  will  be  found  valuable  for  decoration  in  both  nursery  and  kindergarten.    They  are    beautiful  in 
coloring  and  in  their  simplicity.     Having  fewer  details  in  each  picture  will  make  it  easier  for  the  young  child  to  become 
more  thoroughly  interested  in  its  real  thought." 

OBO.  I.  AI^DRICH, 
Supt.  of  Schools,  Brookline,  Mass. 
'*  I  am  much  pleased  with  your  colored  Mother  Play  pictures.      At  your  early  convenience,  please  furnish  the 
School  Department  with  a  set  for  u^  in  each  of  our  kindergartens. ' 


CHICAGO 

FROEBEL  ASSOCIATION. 

Training  School  for  Kindergartners. 

Two  years'  course.  Special  courses  in 
Ihuversity  College  (University  of  Chicago) 
for  advanced  students. 

For  circulars  apply  to 

MRS.  AUCE  H.  PUTNAM,  Supt., 

Rotn  421  Unlvtrf  Ky  Coll«g«,  Fln«  Arts  Building,  Chicago. 
THE  F^ROEBELr 

Kindergarten  Training  School 

OP 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Eigbth  Year  opens  in  October. 
Two  Years'  Course. 

Address,  MISS  CORA  L.  ENGLISH, 
The  Montague.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  Phebe  A.  Hearst  Kindei^arten 

COL,L,15Q1B  ...  WASHINGTON.  D.  C 

Two  Years'  Course -.—Froebel's  Mother  Plaj, 
(^ffts,  Occupations,  Program,  Collateral  Reading, 
Observation  and  Practice  in  Model  Kindernrten, 
Physical  Culture,  Songs  and  Games,  Singing, 
Drawing. 

Third  Year  Course  :~  Program,  Oollateral 
Readine,  Adyanced  Psychology,  Froebel's  Philoso- 
phy. Heirers  '*  Philosophy  or  History,"  or  som^ 
work  of  like  nature. 

The  regular  advanced  work  of  the  College  for  IMt- 
1904  is  supplemented  by  the  following  distinguished 
lecturers  in  Psychology,  Literature,  Science  and 
Educational  Principles :— Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  Mlas 
Laura  Fisher,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Coinstock,  Dr.  Sofle  Nord- 
hoff-Jung,  and  Hon.  Carroll   D.  Wright. 

College  reopens  October  8, 1903. 

For  further  particulars,  address, 

HARRIET  IflEL,  Director,      1213.121S  k  St.  n.  w. 


BAST  ORANGB.  NBW  JBR5BV. 

Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet 

Opene<t  her 

Kindergarten  Normal  Training:  School, 

September  28,  1903.     l>o  Years'  Course. 

For  circulars  address, 

Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet.  16  Washington  Street, 

Bast  Orange,  N.  J. 
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A  DVERTISEMENTa. 


M€nti9n  KINDBBGABT^N  BEVIBW  wh0n  answ^rimg  AnrBBTISBMrBMTB. 


The  PhiladelphiaTraining  School 

FOR  KINDCRQARTNeilS 
Raopened  October  2d,  1902. 
Junior,  Senior,   and  Special  Classes. 
AddroM, 

MRS.  M.  L.  VAN  KIRK.  Prindp*!, 
laas  P(Be  street PhiUdelphia. 


The  Proebel 
Kindergarten     Training     School, 

Second  and  State  Stt..     HARRISBURQ.  PA. 


p.  O.  BOX  ao4. 


Two  jears'  course,  covering  theory  of  the  Kinder- 
mrten,  Gifte,  Occupations,  Qames,  and  Stories,  with 
OAlly  observation  and  practice  in  the  Kinder^rten. 
Oiaas  work  began  September  21, 1903. 

EVELYN  BARRINGTON,  PRINCIPAL. 


PK0XAI«OZZI-PROEBEI« 

Kindergarten   Training    School   at 

CHICAGO  COMMONS, 

180  Grand  Ave. 

Two  years'  course  in  Tlie<»ry  and  Pnictioe. 

A  course  in  Home- Work.  Includes  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  witli  Social  Settlement  Worlc. 
Finely  Kmiiiiped  Kuihiinjr,  Strong;  Faculty,  an<i 
Moderate  rricc         •      •  -  •  •   ^ 

tion  to 

(MRS.)  BEI^THA 
IfiTAo  Turlinjrton  Ave., 


ices.    Send  for  circulars  an<I  intorma- 


IIOFKIMIEGNER. 
HAuyKV, 


III. 


The 

Kraus  Seminary  for  Kindergartners, 

"  Regular"  Courses:  one  and  two  years; 
and  "  Extension  Course." 

THE  HOFFMAN  ARMS,  640  Madison  Ave.. 

New  York  City. 
Prinapal,  Mrs.  Maria  Kraus-BoeltM:. 

I- 

"^  Chicago  Kindergarten  College 


Four  years*  course.  One  year  prepares 
a  student  for  a  position  as  an  assistant ; 
two  years  prepares  to  take  full  charge 
of  a  kindergarten  ;  three  years  for  an 
assistant  in  training  work  and  four  years 
to  take  charge  of  a  training  class  or  to 
fill  a  Bupervisor^s  position.  Special  add- 
ed work  for  primary  teachers.  Daily 
practice  throughout  course.  The  college 
has  a  boarding  department  and  provides 
a  delightful  home  for  its  students. 

MRS,  J.  N.  CROUSE,         ^ 
ELIZABETH  HARRISON,  /  Pri«««P««^ 


1  *    If  Vu  Berea  Street,  Cklcage. 


j^yyyYYyyyyyJ 


pair  liHIEIIIITEl  IIQIIL  NHU. 


1 8  Huntln^on  Avenue,     Boaten, 

MRS.  ANNie  NOSELEY  POUnT, 


mSS  ANNIE  COOUDGE  RUSTS 

Froebel  School, 
Kindergarten  Normal  Classes, 

BOSTON,  MA55. 

THIRTEKNTH  YEAR  OPENS  IN  OGTOBEIL 

Two  Years*  Course.  Preparatory  and 
Post-graduate  courses.  Music  on  kinder- 
garten principles. 

For  Catalogue,  address 
MISS  RUST,  811  Beacon  Street. 

TRAINING  CLASS 


Buffalo  Free . 

Kindergarten  Association 

TWO  YEARS'  COURSE. 
1891-1904 

For  particulars  address 

MISS  ELLA  C.  ELDER, 
•«  D«l«war«  Avenue,  BUPPALO,  N.  Y. 

Kindergarten  Training  Schoel, 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
Principal.  MRS.  LUCRETIA  WILLARD  TREAT. 

School  year  continuous, Winter,  Spring,  and  Sum- 
mer terms. 

SUMMER  DATES-JULY  5  TO  AUOUST  27. 

Students  entered  at  any  time  and  for  any  length 
of  time. 

For  particulars  address,  CLARA  WHEELER,  See. 
Kindergarten  Association,  Auditorium,  23  Fountain 
Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


OHIO,  Toledo,  23 1 3  Aibland  Avt. 

The  Misses  Law's  ^'*^^'  Klndergart- 
1  nc  XYUSSI^^  l-^W  S  Training  Sohool.    17tk 

year,  faculty  of  six,  new  building.  Medieal  Bnper- 
vislon,  personal  attention.  Certifleate  and  Diplo- 
ma Courses. 

Makt  E.  Law,  M.D.,  Prineipfl. 
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A  DVEBTISBMENTa. 


Mention  KINDBBOAMTXN  MMVJEW  u>h*n  auBwering  AJDVBRTIBBMBNTS, 


Kindergarten  Normal  Class, 

MISS  ANNE  L.  PAGE,  Principal. 

Miss  Page  has  removed  her  class  from  Bot- 
ton  to  her  home  in  Dan  vers.  This  place  la 
less  than  an  hour's  ride  from  Boston  and  thert 
are  opportunities  for  observation  there  as  alto 
in  Salem,  Peabody,  and  Danvers. 

For  circular,  address  DANVERS,  MASS, 


Springfield  Kindergarten 
IfORnAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

ClJiMM  met  September  19. 

Two  yean*  course.    Terms,  $100  per  jear. 
▲pply  to 

HATTIM  TWICHMLL, 

Longmeadow,  Mmsm. 

WASmNGTON  CITY 
UNDERfiARTEN  NORMAL  mSTTTUTION. 

Principal,  SUSAN  PLESSNER  POLLOCK. 
1426  Q  St.,  N.  W.,  Wahh.,  D.  C. 

For  the  training  of  teachers,  for  children,  for 
students,  for  mothers.    Twenty-eighth  year. 

Latest  advance  in  thought,  philosophy,  and  prac- 
tical ap))lication  of  the  principles  of  Frederick 
Froebel.    Advantages  of  the  National  Capital. 

Positions  secured. 

For  Correspondence  Course,  address,  Wellesca 
Pollock. 

•*  Mothers'  Council,"  by  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  36c. 


THB   GARLAND 

Kindergarten  Training  Scliool, 

BOSTOIN.9  -n      - 

Opened  at  19  Chestnut  Street  in  October. 

Regular  Course— Special  Courses. 

For  prospeetus,  address 

Mrs.  Marsraret  J.  Stannard,  Principal.^ 
Kindergarten  Normal  Department 

Ethical  Culture  School 

Opened  October  5,  1903. 
Two  years'  course. 

For  information,  address  63d  St.  and  Central 
Park,  west. 

New  York  City. 


THE  TEMPLE  COLLEGE 

Broad  and  Berks  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
RUSSELL  H,  CONWELL,  President, 

Kindergarten  Training  School, 

7^  Jtart' Course.    Reopened  Sept.  21,  1903, 

Btudenu  should  address  the   Principal,  MIM 
HILJ>BOARD  H.  HERING,  for  prospeotas. 

AtlemUt  Kindergarten  y,^  Ttm' 

Normal  School,  Courme  of  study. 

Cbartored  UST. 

Proebel's  Philosophy  of  Edaoatton,  Psycholory,  Yeeal 
Music,  Drawing,  obsarratton  and  practtoe  In  Free  and  Prl- 
rata  Kindergartens  of  the  city.    For  partionlars  address 

Willette  A.  Allen,  Prinoipml, 

680  Peachtree  St.  AtUnta,  Q*. 


Cliicago  Kindergarten  Institute. 

SUMMER  COURSES. 

July   11  to  August  29,  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

(Fourteenth  Summer.) 


Professional  Classes. 
Typical  Kindergarten. 


Beginners*  Class. 
Special  Circulars. 


Regular  Two  Years'  Course,  Post-Clraduate  Normal 
Course,  Supplementary  Courses,  Home-Life  Course. 


40  5cott  Street. 


CHICAOO. 


WEST-MARIENTHAL  INSTITUTE, 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Kindergarten  Normal,  Junior,  Senior,  Post-QnuW 
uate  Courses.    Reopened  September  28, 1903. 
Summer  Normal. 

MRS.  E.  P.  WEST, 
1372  Qranvllle  Place,  St.  Louit,  Me. 
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A  DVERTlSEMENTa, 


M^nHon  KINDMBGARTEK  REVIBW  when  anBteering  AnrBHTiaBMBNTB* 

Practical  and  Artistic  Basketry  IS^^^^^^^^ 

BY  LAURA  ROLLINS  TINSLEY 

IJasketrv  and  Itiillia  Work  is  now  a  ])art  of  the  New  Ccmrst*  of  Study  of  the  Schools  of 
(ireater  N>\v  Y<>rk  and  many  otln-r  ritif^s.  This  is  the  only  hook  published  which  will 
infM't  t hi- n'nuiivnionls  of  school  use.  Tlie  work  is  ]>rofusoIy  illustrated  with  drawings 
and  ]ihotoi(raphs  of  haskots. 

COMTK9IT9. 
1.    Iiiiro«]iiitiiiit  J.    l'>;i>ki'tr\  ill  till' Public  Sc'IumiIm  :t.    Material    Iiii]>orteil  anri  Native 

A.    Kat tail  \Vf irk  .'.    CoiniiKiii  Willow 'rwiux  c.     ArtieloA  Miide  Troin  Kaffia 

7.    <'«iin1)inatltiii  of  U.iitaii  ami  Kariia        s.    How  to  Mak»»  Ha.-kctii  and  other  Artielus  from  Native  Material 
!».    Th«»  Work  (an'tiillv  Gradi'il  fur  I'lililii' Si'hoiils  lo.    Coloring 

Clnth,  iL'ino.  IVJce,  81.00  net.  Postage,  10c. 

KolldUfC*)"  TfjK'lMTi*'  C'atHloK.  de-rriliiii'^  fi^Mi  bi>okf^  oti  M«'tliod!«  of  'JV^ichiii}!.  Scho«)l  Matnafreineut* 
iVdairoiiy  ami  Sii|i|ili'iu(Miiaiy  Ui'adiiiu.  m-iU  upon  apjdicatlon. 

Kell*»f;i;V  N«'\v   Kiitc'rlHiiiiiient    CatnhiKiie,  ju.-t   ready,  Ii^tin^  TOO  Heiit  Dialogs  and  KecitationK, 

S|H'iial  hay  llook.-«.  Sj'IumiI  Tlays,  rt«'..  x'nt  lie<*. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  6J  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


The  Art  of  Developing 

The  Musical  Side  ot  Child-Nature. 

Deals  with  the  very  be^inninji^s  of  the  Music  Sense. 


Mr.  Clarence  G.  Hamilton,  Vice-President  of  the  Music  Teachers' 
National  Association,  writes: 

•'  Frotn  personal  acqualntanc'e  with  your  work  I  oaii  testify  to  the  really 
reuiarkahh'  ri'Milts  to  which  it  lias  attained.  Such  results  could  come  only  from 
the  most  intiinali*  a(Mjuaintan«-e  witii,  and  careful  analysis  of  the  musical  possi- 
hilities  of  child  nature." 


Courses  for  Mothers,  Kiudergfartners  and  Music  Teachers.    Also  Normal  Training: 
Course.    Circulars  and  terms  on  application.    Correspondence  Invited.    Address, 

MRS.  DAISY  FAIRCHILD-SHERMAN, 

227  Irving:  Avenue,  -  -  -  Providence,  R.  I. 


Kindergarten  Training  School,     Alice^s  Adventures  in 

COHOfiS,  IN.  V. 


-Kcoju-ns  in  Srpieiiiltei'.   IlHM.- 


Wonderland. 


Two  >i'ai>»"  loiir-'i-  mnh-r  tin-  -uimtv  ision  of  tin*  a    a-'ATUIT?  T7nP    AT  I     r'WIT  nUWM 

Stat.-  l).-i.aitni..ni  of  I'lii-ii.-  inMrurli,.,,.  A  GAMll  fOK  ALL  CHILDREN. 

i)aii>  oii-«r\Mti.Mi  and  piai-tiri"  in  tin*  I'nhiii-  It  is  bascfl  on  the  lM)ok  (^f  the  same  name  and 

schooiKin.i.'ri:arti-ii^  ^1^.  advcuturcs  are  all  as  wimderftil  in  the  ^me 

MISS   HL\M  KS    M^CJ..\\\lnKl).  ,,.,^^.j.^.  ^^^,^^,  j,^.  ^^^.^^    ^j^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  playeni, 

L  ■     ■     ■  .   .       ....       \  wiih  a   titili  as  umpire  if  desired.     Alice,  the 

p_            -           ^        _^-              -^         I         .  Kini:.  the  (2»i«'''Ji   fvnd  the    Wliite    Kabbit  are 

I  PHPn^I*  ^     DInn      l4nAK  ^Ji''h  rcprosented  bv  a  plaver,  and  each  one  has 

ll^aCIICi    3     IflUIi     UUUIV  ^^  ,.^,^,1',,,.  .ji,„t.,ti,-jj,  l,{  ^,e  ^,,^n  they  en- 
counter the  loni;  hall,    the    White    Habbit's 

__  house,  the  DuchVss'  kitehen,  the  Cheshire  Cat, 

Designed     by     STANLEY    H.     HOLMES,      '  the  Manlj  Hare's  tea  party,  the  M,->ck  Turtle 

Superintendent  0!  Schools,  Westlield,  Mass.     '  ''"'^  ^^^''  ^'V/""  '^'"" "    - 

Price,  Paper,  30  Cents.  Copyrighted  1903, 

MILTON    BRADLEY    CO.,  By  MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.               I  Springfield,  Mass. 


and  Progress  Record. 


ergarten  Supplies 

the  Southwestern  distribu- 
the  Milton  Bradley  Corn- 
Kindergarten  Supplies  and 
complete  line  of  Kindergar- 
ipnient.  8o-page  catalogue 
free  on  application. 

)OVER  BROTHERS, 

9tb  STREET,   KANSAS  CITT,  HO. 


Do  you  know  why  wide- 
awake teachers  everywhere 
read  the*ThotoEia*'regularly? 

FOR  THREE  REASONS 


1st  Ueoause  Pliotoj^r.-iphy  U  Xhv  latent  ami  n\o<x  sur- 
c«"«!iful  «*ilui*:itioii:il,ip)>liaiif«*;niMl,  ill tli<' opinion 
of  th»*  hi'^t  i*dni'jitor.«J.  i.-*  di'stimMl  to  rov(iluti«>mze 
th«.»  scii'iK-t*  of  education. 

2d 


BtH-an'if'  the  **  Thoto  Ei:a"  i-  the  only  puhliea- 
tion  ill  rh«'  cimnny  thai  lollows  tin-  developnuMit 
of  photo^rapliy  ;il(>n^  eiliieational  and  arti.^tic 
lines. 

3d  Pn'<'au:*e  tin*  heantilnl  lialf-tonepiiture«s  and  care- 
fully writiriitixr  ol  th»*  "I'lioii*  Kha"  filled  with 
ii«-\v  idea>  will  help  them  t«»  uiii  tainr  and  fortune 
in  their  profession.  Wliy  in«t  join  ilie  army  of 
•*  l*lloTo  Kka"  readers,  aiul  h»'coine  a  winner? 

Photo   Era   Publishing  Co., 

15  CENTS  A  COPY 

$j.50  A  YEAR         Dcwcy  Squarc,  Boston. 


idergarten 
pplies  e^  ^  e^ 


KINOlfRli.ARIfcSN  KUR.NITURE.  KINDER(jARTKN   BOOK5, 

AM) 

GENERAL  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIALS. 

.re  lieadquurtors  in  the  Northwestern  states  for  every  I  hi  nj:  perlaininn  tt)  the  Kin<ler- 
\Ve  &ho  supply — Reed — Uaphla — and  all  kin«ls  of  material  for  eonr*truetion  work. 
e  Bradley  Standard  Water  Colors  and  Brown's  Famous  Pictures, 

5end  to  us  for  80-pas:e  Kindergarten  Catalogue  also 
Catalogue  of  the  Pictures.  J^  J^  J^ 

THOMAS  CHARLES  COMPANY, 

Northwestern  Agents  (or  ME.TON  BRADLEY  CO., 

25S-260  Wabash  Avenue,  -  -  CXftCKQ^. 


NEW  GOODS  "'S 


our 


Catalogue! 


PROMOTION  BLANK,  Baiuduu  a  iludy  ut  the  pupils  uidivjilual 
Records.    Price,  each,  50.05;  per  25,  $  1 .25;  per  100.  $5.00 
EDUCATIONAL  DISK  GAME, 

for  Number  Work       .       -        -        -       Price,  each,  .25 

MEDIAL  SCRIPT  WORD  BUILDER.  Price,  each. .  1 4 

MEDIAL  SCRIPT  SENTENCE  BUILDER.        Price,  each,  .14 

These  are  made  In  the  new  ncripl,  midway  between  tlie 

vertical  and  tbc  old  alant. 

TABLE  BUILDER  No.  I, 

for  Number  Work,  ....  Price,  eAcb.  10. 1 2 
TABLE  BUILDER,  No.  2, 

for  Number  Work,  -  -  -  .  Price,  each.  .12 
ROUND  TABLE  FOR  KINDERCARTENS. 

Diameter  ?A  inches,        •       -       -       Price,  each,  $3.00 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

new  YOKK,  NSTDII,  PHILADCLPHtA, 

ATUNTA,  SAN  FMIICISCO. 


promotion  Blanh 

llASKDONASTUDY    OF    TUK 
P0PILa'  INDIVIDCAL  RBCOBD6. 

Fa  A.  BAGNALL, 

-^ -*** ' 

Tiiii  Is  tlie  best  devieit  viviir  inln>luc«ed  for  indocltig  ti»<htr  aod  miper- 
tlit«Dd9Qi  U>  hi&es^me  tboiuii|(td^  oetiuAkitcd  wiUi  their  pupHi^  In  Ui^  abttf  r* 
rfttloDd  iMoeea&ry  to  HUiog  out  tli«  blaak  pft>|>odj^  tbe  tiNiclier  mtist  gftin 
vatitiibitt  luKJwledge  of  the  mental  And  phjmleal  ftbiliiki  &nd  peeullAritiM  of 
amdi  pupiL 

Thc^e  hhuiltf  are  ifriul^d  oq  toogti  Itdger  paper,  IM  bj  IB  IiiehM  in 
also,  mud  are  pat  up  in  paokagen  of  25. 

Price»  eacbt  $0.05;  perpackage,  11.25;  per  100,  16.00. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 
BRANCH  OFFICESs 

New  Torn.        &o«toa.        PhlUdvlphU.        Atlanta.        San  Fmneleco. 
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Books  on  Nature  Study 

FOR  THE  SPRING, 

Miller's  My  Salurdtiy  Hinl  Class, 

Grinneirs  Our  Featherftl  Friemls, 

Kckstorurs  Tin?  HInl  Hook, 

liassV  Animal  Lift*, 

Bass's  Plant  Life, 

Wright's  Seaside  and  Wayside,  Four  volumes,  New  edition. 

Griel's  Glimpses  of  Nature,  100  pages,     30  cents. 

Shaler's  First  Hook  in  (;eology,  272      *'         60     " 

Crosby's  Common  Kooks  and  Minerals,  205      "         60     '* 

Scott's  Nature  Study  and  the  ChiUl,      643      *'     Retail  81.50 

Guides  for  Science  Teaching. 

Inton>U'il  r»»r  the  unc  ot  U-iulicr-  i:i  N.ttur.il  History,  and  dcNi^ncd 
to  suiiply  biich  inl'oriii.iiiou  .is  they  nw<l  in  practical  tcachini^  and 
arc  not  likely  t«»  mst  I'lom  any  «»ilu:r  MHircc.  Prices  .Moderate. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,         Publishers 

BOSTON        NEW  YORK       CHICAGO        LONDON. 


Frederick  Diehl 


SELLS  THE  BRADLEY  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 
IN  THE  SOUTHWEST.        Jt       Ji       jt       jt       jt 
HE    IS   A    STATIONER.    PRINTER    AND    BINDER. 
HE  MAKES  DRAWING  MATERIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 
If  you  want  anything  in  the  Kindergarten  Line,  send  for  a  Bradley  Catalogue. 


No.  210  West  Market  Street, 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


--f«F^?7i" 
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See  June  Review  for  Full  Report  of  I.  K.  V.  Convention. 
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AVVEBTISEMXNTa. 


■i^^^i     $4.50    FOR    $2.25     "i^^^i 

▲  1 1     \    Birds  and  Nature  (one  year)  $1.50  /      All 

i\\\     \    Birds  of  Lakeside  and  Prairie 1.00  \      /\ll 

^  f    The  Fairies  tliat  Run  tlie  World  and  How  They  Do  it  1 .00  1       ^ 

I O  r     >   ^ild  Birds  in  City  Parks  (new  edition) 50  /      TAr 

*^'      (25  Colored  Pictures .50  )         ^* 

4^2  2S\  Total  amount  of  value ^4.50  l^iO   OK 

H^^^^^  j  Express  or  posUffe  20  cenU  additional.  yP^ •  ^^ 

THIS  IS  ANOTHER  ONE  OF  OUR  GREAT  COMBINATION  OFFERS. 

BIRDS  AND  NATURE.  Monthly;  48  pages,  8x10  inches;  per  year,  $1.60.  A  magazine  devoted  to 
nature,  and  ilhistrated  by  color  photography.  It  is  the  only*i>eriodical  in  the  world  which  pab- 
lishes  ]>icture8  of  birds,  animals,  insects,  nowers,  plants,  etc.,  in  natural  colors.  Eight  full  page 
plates  each  month. 

BIRDS  OF  LAKESIDE  AND  PRAIRIE.  By  Edward  B.  Clark.  This  book  contains  flehl  sketches 
of  bird-life  in  tlie  great  Middle  West.  The  author  takes  his  readers  afield  with  him  and  puts  them 
in  close  touch  with  our  feathered  friends  of  lakeside,  woodland,  and  prairie. 

THE  FAIRIES  THAT  RUN  THE  WORLD  AND  HOW  THEY  DO  IT.  By  Ernest  Vincent 
Wright.  110  i>ages,  cloth,  30  full  page  illustrations.  The  subjects  dealt  with  in  this  little  lM>ok  are 
well  known  to  children  and  many  pleasant  thoughts  regarding  the  workings  of  nature  luay  be 
derived  from  its  pages. 

WILD  BIRDS  IN  CITY  PARKS.  By  Herbert  Eugene  Walter  and  Alice  Hall  Walter.  Poc^ket 
edition,  pp.  (56,  <loth.  with  <'hart  shouing  Migration  of  Birds.  New  edition,  entirely  rewritten, 
enlarged,  and  including  145  birds,  both  laud  and  water. 

25  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  PICTURES. 

"These  pictures  are  so  natural  that  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  creature  represented  is  going  to  start 
out  of  the  page  and  escape."— r/itVvi/yo  lifronl-Hf  nihf. 

Scml  10  <y /its  for  i<(un})le  copf/  of  Bir(U  ainl  Xntur*.     A^^k  for  ratitJogur,     AiJdnss 

A.  W.  MUMFORD,  Publisher,  378  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE  RECORD. 

A  jirofessional  bimonthly  ptiblication  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Tniversity,  devoted  to  the 
practical  ]>robleuis  of  element;iry  and  secondary  education  and  tlie  ))rofe8sional  training  of  teachers. 

Circulates  among  professional  educators  throughout  America  and  in  Great  Britain. 

Outlines  College  and  I'nivcrsity  methods  of  training  teachers  ami  courses  of  study  in  Education. 
Psy<'lioIogy,  C-hild  Study.  Nature  Study  Geography,  Biology,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Language  and 
Literature*,  Manual  Training,  etc.  A  number  of  cities  have  included  these  outlines  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
their  systems  of  e(liu%ition. 


Published  by  the  Columbia  rniversity  Press,  New  York.    Price  $1.00  per  year,  or  30  cents  a  copy. 
Tables  of  <onlent.s  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College. 


MARTHAS  VINEYARD  SUMMER  INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR 
TEACHERS  IM  THE  U.  S. 

OUT  IN  THE  ATLANTIC. 

COOL  AND  HEALTHFUL. 

COMPLKTK  COURSES  IN 

Methods f  Academics,  Supervision, 
and  Oratory, 

•3.00  Round  Trip  from  Boston. 

Send  for  64-paoe  oiroulab  containing  full 
information. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  PRE8., 

HYOC  PARK.  MASS. 


A  D  VER  TI  SEME  NTS. 


Mention  KiyDKROABTEN  RMsiVlEW  wh^n  afwering  ADVERTISE  MENTB. 


One  mother  said  she  had  read  this  book  five  times  and  always  found 
something  new  to  think  about  in  it. 


LOVE  AND  LAW  IN 
CHILD  TRAINING 


By  EMILIE  POULSSON 

This  book  for  mothers,  sympathetic  and  practical,  sound  and 
clear,  is  based  on  the  author's  long  experience  with  children,  em- 
bodies many  of  the  ideas  gained  from  discussions  in  mothers* 
classes,  and  also  furnishes  a  clear  setting  forth  of  Froebel's  ideas. 
It  treats  of  the  training  of  the  child  from  babyhood,  through  the 
kindergarten  age  and  beyond,  even  to  the  later  years  of^boyhood 
and  girlhood. 

Some  of  the  chapters  are: 

How  Play  educates  the  Baby. 
From  Play  to  Earnest. 

The  Application  of  Kindergarten  Principles  in  the  Child's 
Home  Life. 

From  Nursery  to  Kindergarten  and  Why. 

Early  Virtues. 

Hints  on  Keeping  Christmas. 

The  Santa  Claus  Question. 

Good  Books  on  Child  Training. 

" '  Love  and  Law'  is  a  book  which  all  mothers,  and  08)>e<'ially  all  voun^;  mothers,  should 
•  read,  mark,  and  inwardly  dif^cst.*  It  is  likewise  well  adapted  for  use  fn  mothers*  classes  .  .  . 
It  is  as  wise  as  it  is  gentle,  and  a-s  cheerful  as  it  is  prentle  and  wise." 

Suson  E.  Blow,  In  Brooklyn  Ea^le. 

**  This  is  a  series  of  charuunf?  talks  with  mothers  by  one  of  the  most  deligrhtfnl  writers 
upon  child  life  that  these  energetic  times  have  brought  out.  Though  primarily  a  mother's 
book,  it  is  almost  equally  helpfiil,  and  is  certainly  as  interestintr,  to  teachers  as*  to  mothers. 
The  kindergarten  tiavor'of  the  book  is  one  of  its  chief  fascinations." 

Journal  of  Education. 

••  I  want  to  tell  you  in  a  word  bow  helpful  I  tind  your  '  Lovq  and  Law '  and  how  much 
I  prize  it."  Sanrtj  C.  Sireetufr. 

"I  am  recommending  your  *  Love  and  Law'  as  the  best  book  for  mothers  of  the 
younge.<»t  children.  It  begins  at  the  begjnning— in  i>oint  of  time  as  well  as  principle— and  will 
do  as  much  for  the  educ;ition  of  the  mother  as  of  toe  child.  Most  of  the  books  tor  mothers, 
written  from  the  kindergarten  standpoint,  neglect  the  first  years.'* 

Ethrard  P.  St.  John. 

Bound  in  cloth,  gUt  top,  pHce,  $S*00* 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,       Springfield,  Mass. 
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£  oik  Son^S  and  Other  Songs 

For  Children 


Edited  by 
Jane  Byrd  Raddiffe- Whitehead 


The  most  rcuinrkably  complete,  comprehensive  and  interesting  collection  of 
Kn^lish,  Scottish,  Irish,  German,  French,  Scandinavian,  Polish  and  Russian, 
Italian,  vSpanish  and  American  songs  ever  gotten  together. 

In  addition  to  the  folk  songs  are. 

Songs  of  Patriotism  of  Various  Nations, 
Carols,  Rounds,  Catches, 

Nursery  Songs,  Lullabies,  etc.,  etc., 

showing  the  most  thorough  knowledge,  intense  enthusiasm  and  excellent  musical 
training,  and  judgment  in  gathering,  selecting  and  compiling,  on  the  part  of  the 
author.     A  treasury  of  melody  and  of  musical  expression  found  only  in  songs  of 
this   class,  delightful  to  the  adult  lover  of  music  and  especially  adapted  for  the ' 
young. 

PRICE  — 226  pages  folio  size,  bound  in  board.cover  with 
cloth  back,  $2.00.  Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boston 


CKas.  H.  Dttson  (SL  Co. 
B-IJ9      New  York 


E.  Ditson  (St  Co. 
Philadelphia 


Pictures  for  Wall  Deeoration. 

Willi.  rfe:ffer'8  Di'der  fiir  deu  Anschauuiigs- 

Unt«'rrk'lit. 
recomniiiuled  by  Mliw  Smith 

(see  Kiiuitr^arten  Review.  February). 

Leutemann's  Pictures,  24x36", 

UHfii  thron»!b«»tt  New  York  and 

Phlla4lelphla  Pjablic  Schools  for  years. 
Stt'iger's  Illnstrated  List  of 

Object  Tearbing  and  Ratare  Stady  Charts 

mailed  gratis. 

Colored  Portrait  of  Froebel, 

litbogiaplied  in  8  colors,  IVXW,  •1.00. 

£.  Steiger  &  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  1906.  26  Park  Plare, 

Telephone:  2320  Cortl.         Neiv  YorU. 
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A    Handy    Pocket    Manual    on    School    Architecture.     Contains  122 

pages,  75  iUustrations  of  recent  modern  ~ 
DQQIT       School  Buildings.      By  sending   $1    for  !    fftEE 

a  year's  subscription  to 

The  American 

you  will  receive  a    copy    of   "School  Architecture/'   sent    free    and 
postpaid  to  any  address. 

WM.  GEO.  BRUCE,  Publisher,  milvaukee,  wis. 


THE    RHILADELRHIA    HEADQUARTERS 

VOB  ALL  THK 

BRADLEY  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 

It  found  at  the  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Race  street!.  We  can  furnish  anything  listed  in  the  Bradley  Cata- 
logues and  will  send  these  catalogues  to  any  address  on  application.  We  also  keep  the  Kindergarten  KeTiov 
on  pale.  We  are  Stationers,  Booksellers,  Publishers,  Blankbook  Manufacturer*,  Printers,  Lithographerm, 
and  Engravers.    For  any  information  regarding  Kindergarten  Matters  call  or  write. 

KRIBTIDS*    BOOK    AIISOCIAXIOVC,    JOHVC    COMI«V,   SnpciintClMleBC 


The  teaching  of  NATURE  STUDY  can  be  made  vastly  more  interesting  and 
instructive  with  the  aid  of 

COLOBED  CPAYONS 

The  study  of  plant  life,  the  trees  and  flowers,  as  well  as  the  animal  kingdom,  is  made  doubly 
attractive  by  the  uw  of  color. 

The  Dixon  Company  are  making  these  Colored  Crayons  either  with  or  without  wax,  so  that  they 
can  be  used  either  drv  or  wet  as  desired.  Many  of  these  shades  are  entirely  new.  Carmine  Rea, 
Dark  Blue,  Light  Blue,  Skv  Blue,  Dark  Green,  Olive  Green,  Yellow,  Orange,  Violet,  Vandyke  Brown, 
Brown,  Terra  Cotu,  Sepia,  Pink,  White  and  Black. 

▲  sample  box  containing  six  of  these  colors  will  be  sent  any  teacher  who  is  interested  in  these 
things.    Please  mention  this  publication  and  state  the  colors  desired. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY, 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


A  DVEBTISEMENTS. 
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Eureka  Springs, 
Arkansas. 

On  the  summit  of  the 
Ozark  Mountains;  alti- 
tude, 2,000  feet. 

WATER:  COLD,  PURE,  CLEAR, 
Wonderfully  curative  ;  not 
medicinal. 

CLIMATE :  Mean  Temperature 
Spring  and  Summer,  68°.  209 
clear  days  annually. 

SURROUNDINGS :  Delightful 
Mountain  Scenery.  Endless 
drives  through  pine  forests 

HOTELS  :  Excellent  ;  affording  am- 
ple accommodations.  Mod- 
erate prices  throughout. 

One  Night  From  St.  Louis. 

Write  for  "The  Summit  of  The  Oiarks." 


FRISCD 

SYSTEM 


A'.  E.  PALMER, 

2SS  IVashin^ton  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 


Hal.  S.  Raj',  G.  E.  P.  A.,  401  B'war,  Nru^  York. 


A  New  Book  of  Unustsal  Interest 

The   Mother-Artist 

By  Jane  Dearlxirn  Mills 

(Mrs.  James  E.  MiUs) 

Shows  how  the  mother  is  the  artist  who  molds  the 
character  and  destiny  of  the  child. 

The  Ideal  of  Home  Training  is  most  sujncest- 
ive  and  interesting!:,  and  the  mor«  forcefal  because 
the  style  has  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  be 
'•  preachy." 

Bvery  Teacher  who  reads  this  book  will  wish 
every  mother  to  read  it,  for  this  would  solve  many 
of  the  most  difHcult  problems  of  the  schoolroom. 

Bvery  Mother  alter  reading  Mrs.  Mills's  book 
will  have  a  new  appreciation  of  the  meaning  and 
opportunities  of  motherhood. 

Much  has  been  said  lately  about  race  suicide  in  the 
decadence  of  family  life.  This  book  shows  the  ioy 
and  greatness  of  parenthood,  and  makes  for  quality 
in  chihl  nurture. 

The  father's  share  is  recognized. 

The  introduction  bv  Mrs.  Schoff,  President  of  the 
National  Congress  or  Mothers,  ably  sets  forth  the 
true  relation  of  the  Mother's  life  outside  the  home 
to  that  within  it. 

ffaudaomely  printed  on  Old  Stratford  jtajt^'r, 
lUcklfi  r.d4jvs,  cloth,  gilt  top. 

Price,  $x.ao  Net.        Postage,  xo  cents. 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 
50  Bromfield  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Have 


V    --.#\\  you  seen 


The  only 

Geographical 

Journal 

for 

Geography 

Teachers 

Send  for  a  Sample  Copy 


The  Journal  of  Gbocraphy, 
Room  560,  160  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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INSPIRATION  FOR  KINDERGARTNERS. 

Florence,  Mass.,  October  18,  1902. 
The  Educational  Poblishino  Co.,  Boston. 
Dear  Sirs:— 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  book,  **  When  We  Pint 
Go  to  School,"  written  by  M.  Helen  Beckwith.  which 
pleases  me  so  much  that  1  should  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  as 
ereat  a  boon  to  Kindergarten  teachers  as  to  primary 
teachers. 

From  cover  to  cover  the  book  is  fall  of  help  and 
inspiration.  The  subjects  for  each  month  of  the 
school  vear,  as  set  forth  by  Miss  Beckwith.  are 
especially  appropriate  and  pleasing,  and  her  illus- 
tration or  these  subjects  contain  many  suggestions 
which  will  be  seized  upon  with  joy  by  the  insatiable 
Kindergarten  and  made  points  of  departure  for 
many  a  delightful  moniing*s  work,  play  and  talk. 

The  stories,  one  for  each  month,  are  delightful, 
and  the  reference  made  to  other  stones  ana  songs 
likelv  to  prove  helpful  in  illustrating  the  subjects, 
will  be  appreciated  by  all  Kindergartners,!  feel  sure. 

Hoping  that  this  little  book  may  speedily  find 
ite  way  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  many  Kinder- 
gartners, I  am  Yours  cordially, 
Florence  Kindergarten.        Frances  M.  Damon. 

Book  I.    Teachers'  Guide  Series. 

*'  Wtcn  Fitst  Wc  Go  to  Sctool," 

By  M.  HELEN  BECKWITH,  Author  of  "In  MythUnd." 
It  is  by  a  practical  teacher,  and  full  to  overflowing  with  hints,  suggestions,  stories  and  devices 
for  Every  Month  in  the  year. 

Fully  Ulastrated.    Clotb.     iimo.     Frice,  50  centa, 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
50  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston* 

<3  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yotk.  228  Wabuh  Avenue,  Chicago.  809  Market  Street,  S«n  Pranciaco. 
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AN  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS 

Tp  Aiyrn  kindergarten  teachers  are  in  growing  demand.  A  few  years  ago  they  were 
I  lIMinCU  employed  only  in  private  schools.  Now  most  cities  and  large  villages  have 
kindergarten  departments,  and  some  states,  like  New  York,  make  8|)ecial  provision  for 
them  in  the  school  law.  Naturally  more  is  required  of  kindergarten  teachers  than  of  those 
in  the  primar>'  or  intermediate  grades.  The  personal  element  is  predominant ;  the  kinder- 
garten teacher  must  be  fond  of  children,  attractive  to  them,  in  svmpathy  with  them,  en- 
thusiastic in  her  work.  The  ten-  |/||inC  DO  A  DTC  U  qualifications  and  to  be  willing 
dency  is  to  look  for  exceptional  IVIIlUCllUHn  I  CH  to  pay  corresponding  salaries. 
Not  seldom  we  are  asked  to  furnish  a  kindergarten  teacher  who  is  a  college  graduate  or 
can  show  corresponding  evidence  of  culture,  who  vet  prefers  to  deal  with  the  little  i^eople. 
We  can  do  well  by  those  who  are  prepared  to  do  superior  work :  we  have  offered  |(1,500  to  a 
kindergarten  teacher  to  conduct  model  classes  in  a  normal  college,  and  then  could  not  se- 
cure her,  as  the  school  where  she  was,  raised  her  salarv  to  keep  her.  There  is  a  future  for 
kindergartners  if  they  are  properly  trained,  have  the  right  qualifications,  Xr  AAiir  qa 
and  take  the  right  steps  through  an  agency  to  meet  those  who  want  the  l>est  |  L  RXm  L  llu 

THE     SCHOOL     BUUUETIIN     AQEINCY 

C    W.    BvVRDBBN,    Syracuse,    Ne'w    York 

Ipratt  Institute,  ^  ^  »tooMtn, «.  y. 

Department  of  Kindergartens. 

^  Normal  Course  of  two  years,  covering  the  theory  of  the  Kinder- 

^sBf  garten,  the  Gifts,  Occupations,  Stories  and  Games,  together  with 

^^^  practical  work  in  English,  drawing,  science,   music,    and   physioal 

culture  ;  Mothers'  Course  ;  Nurses'  Course  ;  Special  Course. 

F.  B.  PRATT,  Secretary. 
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A  tSprin^ 
TONIC 

When  you  are  all  tired  out,  feel 
weak,  sleep  does  not  refresh,  or  the 
digestion  and  appetite  are  poor, 
there  is  no  remedy  so  effective  s* 
Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Cures  the  causes  of  Headache, 
Wakefulness.  Dyspepsia  and  re- 
duced state  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  the  most  Nourishing,  Strength- 
ening and  Invigorating  Tonic  known. 
Insist  on  having 

Horsford's 
Acid  Phosphate 

iTyotir  druggist  can't  supply  you  we  will  send  small 
bottle,  post.'iue  paid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Rr.MKoKoCuKMK  alWokk*;,  Providence,  R.I. 


FRANKLIN'S 

Drawing  Crayons 


Are  made  of  the 
bright,  clear  colors, 
practical  work. 


finest    materials,' 
and  will  do  g^ood 

Rainbow 

Colors. 

72-X— 3>^in.long, 
5-16  in.  diameter. 

72}4 — The  seven 
colors,  one-half  inch 
longer. 

We  have  the  same 
crayons  in  a  round 
wood  box,  also  in 
bulk  in  1^  gross 
boxes.  Catalogue 
and  sample  free  to 
Teachers. 

FRANKLIN   CRAYON  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SOZODONT 

THE   FAVORITE 

Tooth  Powder 

FOR  HALF  A  CENTURY. 
Finest  quality.  Patent  top  oan. 

PREPARCD  BY 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  new  YORK 


The  Bradley  Water  Colors 

ARE  HAVING  AN  IMMENSE  SALE. 

Sknd  for  Price  List. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 

SPRINQFIBLD.  MA55. 


50    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trad£  Marks 

Designs 
Copyrights  dtc 
Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deaertptlon  may 
quickly  ascertain  oar  opinion  free  whether  an 
Intention  Is  probably  patentable  Commantea- 
tlons  strictly  confldentlaL  HANDBOOK  on  Patent! 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  secnnnffpatents. 

Patenta  taken  throoffh  Mann  A  Co.  reoalTS 
fpeeiol  notice^  withoat  chanre,  in  the 

Scknilflc  JIniericam 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  T^anrest  olr- 
calatlon  of  any  sctentlflo  loomal.  Terms,  $S  a 
year :  f  oar  months,  f  L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 
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ELIZABETH  PALMER  PEABODY^ 

Born  May  )6,  )804.    Died  Jantsary  2,  (894. 
By  Ednaii  D.    Cheney,  Jamaica   Plain,    Mass. 


IN  her  old  age,  Elizabeth  Peabody 
was  generally  known  as  "the 
grandmother  of  Boston."  She  was 
rightly  named,  if  the  constant  out- 
flow of  her  warm  heart  to  every  one, 
with  all  manner  of  loving  feelings 
and  helpful  deeds  and  the  best  of  all 
instructions  to  the  children  of  every 
age  in  the  city  of  her  love,  could  en- 
title her  to  this  distinction. 

The  mother  may  be  conscientious- 
ly severe,  the  maiden  aunt  may  be 
rigid  and  exacting  in  her  methods; 
but  the  good  grandmother  has  a  wis- 
dom above  them  both,  and  by  her  un- 
selfish love  carries  a  mantle  of  char- 
ity over  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  yet 
holds  the  child  to  righteousness  by  its 
natural  relationship  to  good  and 
truth. 

Miss  Peabody  never  was  blessed 
with  the  relations  of  wife  and 
mother ;  but  nobody  ever  thought  for 
a  moment  that  she  lacked  the  graces 
of  familv  affection  and  motherhood. 


She  was  born  and  bred  an  edu- 
cator, but  was  one  much  more  by  her 
o^\^l  rich,  suggestive  nature  than  by 
schools  and  methods.  She  had  early 
wise  leading  from  her  father,  and  he 
did  not  fail  to  teach  her  lessons  of 
self-control  and  courage  in  addition 
to  her  kindness  of  heart.  She  told 
nie  once  that  she  was  so  sensitive  by 
nature  that  she  was  overcome  by  the 
siglit  of  blood,  however  innocently 
shed.  Her  father,  who  was  a  physi- 
cian, called  her  in  to  hold  the  bowl 
for  him  while  he  was  administering 
a  bleeding,  which  was  then  esteemed 
so  necessary  a  part  of  his  practice. 
She  overcame  the  weakness  and  stood 
l)ravely  ever  after. 

A  striking  instance  of  her  mother's 
high  ideal  in  education  is  told  in  her 
reminiscences  of  Dr.  Channing,  p. 
14:— 

*^My  mother  had  intended  to  stay 
at  home  that  day  with  the  children, 
whom   she  never   left  with  common 
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hirelings  but  sometimes  with  me  as 
unconscious  watcher.  'Now,  how- 
ever/ she  said,  *I  must  go,  and  take 
Elizabeth,  because,*  as  I  heard  her 
explain  to  my  father,  4t  takes  genius 
to  reach  children.' ''  A  few  years 
afterward  she  accidentally  met  Dr. 
Channing  at  a  friend's  house.  Dr. 
Channing  listened  with  great  inter- 
est to  all  she  told  him.  "Three  or 
four  years  after  I  learned  that  on 
that  day  he  said  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Francis  Channing,  'I  have  had  a 
genuine  pleasure  and  surprise  to- 
day. A  child  ran  into  my  arms  and 
poured  out  her  whole  heart  in  utter 
confidence  of  my  sympathy !'  " 

One  of  her  early  works  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  education  was  the  trans- 
lation of  De  Gerando's  treatise, 
£>u  Perfectionnement  Morale^  which 
she  published  in  1830  and  repub- 
lished in  1860.  Miss  Peabody  copied 
from  Dr.  Channing's  sermons,  which 
are  almost  illegible  to  others,  while 
he  read  these  volumes  to  her. 
Gerando  was  much  gratified  by  the 
translation,  and  Miss  Peabody  be- 
came well  acquainted  with  him  later 
in  Europe. 

ITer  school  in  Boston  was  attended 
by  daughters  of  the  best  families,  and 
it  is  from  Dr.  Channing's  children 
being  in  her  care  that  she  became  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
thoughts  on  education.  She  looked 
back  after  fifty  years  to  the  delight- 
ful fact  that  Dr.  Channing  and  Miss 
Lowell  were  unconsciously  interpret- 
ing the  thoughts  of  Froebel,  who  was 
then,  in  1825,  already  writing  his 
Education  of  Man,  but  who  was 
utterlv  unknown  to  Americans. 


All  through  her  time  of  youth  and 
womanhood    she    was     training    in 
knowledge    and    thought,     and    she 
studied  and  assimilated  every  phase 
of  philosophy  and  history  and  poetry 
that   came   within   her   reach*     She 
was  wide  and  catholic  in  her  recep- 
tion of  all  that  was  shown  her.     But 
her  enthusiastic,  intense  nature  held 
her  closely  to  one  scheme  of  thought 
for  the  time.     A  study,  especially  if 
connected    by    human    relations    of 
friendship    or    sympathy,     absorbed 
her ;  but  she  was  not  fettered  by  any 
pride  of  consistency  when  a  new  path 
was    opened    affording    fresh    light 
Through  her  philanthropic  interests 
she  came  at  various  times  into  inti- 
mate relation  with  many  learned  Ge^ 
mans  who  at  that  time  were  exiled  by 
political  persecutions,  and  as  revolu- 
tionists and  liberals  were  drawn  to 
our  shores.     She  gained  a  great  deal 
in    intellectual    richness    from   these 
men.  Dr.  Kreuzer,  Mr.  Scherb,  and 
Dr.  Follen.     She  became  their  bene- 
factor and  their  pupil.     At  the  same 
time  she  was  in  close  connection  with 
Emerson,     Channing,     and    Parker. 
She  was  strongly  impressed  by  a  man 
less  widely  known,  but  of  remark- 
able character,  William  B.   Greene. 
Through   his   influence  she  was  led 
through  the  mazes  of  Baptist  theology 
and   speculative  logic.     For   a  time 
she    was    seemingly   lost   in    various 
streams  of  thought      She  wandered 
for  a  while,  but  she  came  out  enriched 
by  every  precious  jewel  which  had 
floated    down    from    the    mountains 
filled  with  sparkling  ore. 

She  could  not  be  intolerant,  but  she 
could  make  a  cutting  sarcasm.     She 
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was  naturally  most  in  sympathy  with 
Unitarians,  but  she  said  once:  "Uni- 
tarians are  as  intolerant  as  others; 
they  don't  send  people  to  hell  fire  who 
disagree  with  them,  but  only  con- 
demn them  here  to  a  hell  of  stu- 
pidity." 

Her  large  and  various  reading 
filled  her  mind  with  stores  of  history, 
poetry,  and  philosophy.  She  gath- 
ered special  advantage  from  the  hob- 
bies into  which  she  entered  with  all 
her  heart  for  the  time.  Out  of  them 
she  gained  always  something  rich  and 
rare. 

Her  studies  with  Dr.  Kreuzer  and 
other  thinkers  all  went  to  make  her 
the  embodiment  of  Wordsworth's 
lines — 

Dust  as  we  are,  the  immortal  spirit  grows 
Like  harmony  in  music  ;  there  is  a  dark 
Inscrutable  workmanship  that  reconciles 
Discordant  elements,  makes  them  cling  to- 
gether 
In  one  society.     How  strange  that  all 

Within  my  mind  should  e'er  have  borne  a 

part, 
And  that  a  needful  part,  in  making  up 
The  calm  existence  that  is  mine  when  I 
Am  worthy  of  myself  I  Praise  to  the  end  I 

About  1840,  in  the  rich  time  of 
transcendentalism,  she  opened  a  store 
for  foreign  books,  and  a  library,  and 
this  became  for  a  time  the  center  of 
the  finest  intellectual  culture.  How 
young  people  loved  to  make  an  errand 
to  buy  every  pencil  or  book  they  could 
afford,  that  they  might  catch  a  chance 
at  conversation  with  this  gifted  mind 
who  poured  out  her  riches  to  all 
thirsty  comers  1  She  was  at  this  time 
very  intimate  with  Margaret  Fuller, 


who  was  then  pressed  by  poverty,  and 
Elizabeth's  mind  was  full  of  plans  for 
her  benefit. 

One  of  her  remarkable  traits  was 
her  great  love  of  beauty,  even  to  the 
extreme  of  lavish  dress ;  but  she  was 
so  wholly  absorbed  in  other  important 
matters  and  had  so  little  vanity  her- 
self that  she  was  very  regardless  of 
her  appearance,  and  countless  anec- 
dotes might  be  told  of  her  negligence 
and  absent-mindedness.  When  she 
went  to  Europe,  her  class  in  history, 
knowing  that  she  would  be  welcomed 
in  the  best  literary  circles  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany,  wished 
to  present  her  with  a  suitable  ward- 
robe, and  furnished  her  with  a  rich 
black  silk  dress  and  all  proper  ap- 
pointments. At  a  reception  in  Dres- 
den, an  American  friend  perceived 
an  elegant  woman  in  full  animation 
of  the  enjoyment  of  the  party,  and  on 
recognizing  her  said:  "Why,  Miss 
Peabodyl  I  didn't  know  youl  I 
thought  you  were  a  duchess  I** 
"Weill"  said  Miss  Peabody,  "have  I 
been  going  like  Old  Scat  all  my  life 
that  you  are  surprised  to  see  me  de- 
cently dressed  for  once  ?" 

She  wrote  frequently  for  The  Dial, 
and  her  articles  are  of  great  beauty 
and  value.  She  was  independent  in 
her  criticism,  and  her  varied  relation- 
ships gave  her  a  wide  and  intimate 
sympathy  with  differing  schools  and 
faiths.  She  has  left  few  literary 
works.  Her  reminiscences  of  Allston 
and  of  Channing — especially  of  Chan- 
ning — are  of  great  value.  Her  own 
life  was  so  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  Channing  that  his  life  became 
largely  her  own  autobiography  at  that 
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time.  In  the  Last  Evening  with  All- 
ston  is  a  remarkable  essay  on  the 
Dorian  Measure,  which  shows  her 
broad  treatment  of  history,  and  the 
deep  meaning  she  fonnd  in  all  his- 
toric records.  Besides  this  are  other 
articles  from  The  Dial,  su(»h  as  Lan- 
guage, Fourierism,  Brook  Farm, 
Christ's  Idea  of  Society,  and  a  poem 
on  CrawfonFs  Orpheus,  She  seldom 
wrote  verso,  but  has  left  us  a  few 
poems.  Her  style  Avas  pure,  and  re- 
called the  finish  of  the  first  old  Eng- 
lish authors.  She  used  fewer  than  did 
other  writers  of  the  Transcendental 
School  of  the  peculiar  German  idi- 
oms, then  so  frequently  satirized  by 
their  opponents. 

She  acted  at  times  as  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  reader  and  secretary,  and  he 
constantly  gave  her  advice  and  in- 
struction in  her  literary  course. 
James  Freeman  Clarke  said  that  her 
book,  Reminiscences  of  Channing, 
was  rather  a  record  of  Miss  Peabody 
than  Dr.  Channing.  But  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's  latest  biography  of  Channing 
finds  very  precious  insight  in  it  of 
Dr.  Channing's  thought  and  experi- 
ence. This  was  the  work  of  her  old 
age,  after  she  was  seventy  years  old, 
and  many  years  after  Dr.  Channing's 
death ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  mistakes  crept  into  the  text. 
Indeed,  her  earnest  love  of  truth 
could  not  save  her  from  ocx;asional 
errors.  But  in  this  instance  the  fruit- 
ful spirit  of  truth  is  preserved,  if  the 
barren  word  is  sometimes  lost. 

She  came  to  Boston  as  a  teacher  in 
1820,  but  she  had  previously  made 
some  experiments  in  Lancaster,  and 
afterward,  in  1823,  she  removed  to 


Hallowell,  Maine.  There  she  first 
came  in  contact  with  a  "revival,"  and 
she  became  much  interested  in  the 
Unitarian  movement,  and  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  Dr.  Channing  asking 
him  if  it  would  not  do  a  double  good 
to  make  it  "a  rule  of  the  Divinity 
School  of  Cambridge  that  the  second 
year  of  the  course  of  study  should  be 
missionary  work  of  this  kind,  which 
would  open  to  the  eyes  of  the  young 
men  the  book  of  the  human  soul  in 
its  primal  needs,  to'  which  the  deeper 
riches  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  corre- 
spond." 

After  this  time  Dr.  Channing's  in- 
fluence was  very  potent  in  her  develop- 
ment; but  it  was  never  overpowering, 
although  she  seemed  infatuated  for  a 
time.  His  o\vn  value  of  independent 
thought  and  her  strong  individuality 
prevented  her  from  becoming  a  tame 
follower  of  any  leader.  Dr.  Chan- 
ning explains  the  frequent  deficiency 
in  her  appreciation  of  the  thought  of 
others.  She  always  worked  sympa- 
thetically, and  could  not  take  the  atti- 
tude of  another  to  rectify  her  own 
vision,  and  she  thus  sometimes  failed 
to  meet  the  thought  of  her  pupils. 

She  certainly  had  not  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  practical  person.  She 
was  too  readily  interested  in  every 
scheme  that  offered  good  to  the 
human  race,  and  too  credulous  of 
every  individual  who  sought  her  help 
or  comfort.  She  was  often  indignant 
Avith  those  of  cooler  heads  who  could 
not  enter  into  her  promising  schemes. 
But  this  must  be  said  for  her,  that 
from  her  own  love  and  bounty  she 
gave  to  her  family  and  friends,  and 
to  the  helpless  strangers  and  foreign- 
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ers  who  appealed  to  her,  help  and 
comfort  which  far  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  failure  of  her  many  en- 
thusiastic hopes.  In  trying  times 
her  imselfish  help,  her  advice,  her 
sympathy,  were  all  fruitful  for  good 
results  which  had  seemed  hopeless  to 
less  ardent  and  believing  natures. 

She  was  careful  and  economical  in 
her  expenditure,  but  was  prompted  to 
give  too  generously  to  others ;  so  that, 
although  in  the  last  years  of  her  life 
she  had  not  accumulated  debts,  she 
was  aided  bv  friends  with  a  fund  so 
generously  and  delicately  provided 
for  her  that  she  could  not  but  ac- 
cept it. 

She  wrote  an  admirable  article  on 
Allston  for  The  Dial,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  great  exhibition  of  his 
pictures  in  1839.  She  was  fully  in 
sympathy  with  his  ideal  spiritualism, 
and  she  found  the  highest  expression 
of  religious  thought  in  his  pictures. 
T  well  remember  her  enthusiasm 
when  she  first  saw  the  great  picture 
of  Belshazzars  Feast,  just  unrolled 
after  the  master's  death  (now  in  the 
Art  Museum).  She  thought  it  un- 
surpassed by  the  great  triumphs  of 
Italian  art.  She  was  always  filled 
with  the  whole  beauty  and  meaning 
of  every  work  of  art,  and  saw  in  it  the 
fulfillment  of  the  artist's  ideal,  for- 
getting, in  her  own  creative  imagina- 
tion, the  outward  expression  which 
often  halts  painfully  below  the  reali- 
zation. It  is  always  the  subject  plus 
the  rich  interpretation  of  Miss  Pea- 
body's  mind ;  but  withal  the  critique 
remains  characteristic  and  discrimi- 
nating. 

Miss  Peabody  took  great  interest 


in  the  Conex)rd  School  of  Philosophy, 
although  she  di<l  not  give  any  regular 
course  of  lectures  in  it  She  fre- 
quently took  part  in  the  discussion 
which  followed,  and  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the'  subjects  dis- 
cussed. She  Avas  at  this  time  (1879) 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  and,  although 
she  had  lost  none  of  her  mental  vigor, 
she  occasionall}'^  dropped  asleep  while 
listening  to  younger  speakers.  But 
while  she  a])peared  perfectly  imcon- 
scious  on  the  platform,  as  soon  as  she 
awakened  to  the  conversation  she 
spoke  with  marv^elous  power  and 
lucidity  on  the  themes,  however  ab- 
stract and  deep,  suggested  by  the  lec- 
turer. She  seemed  to  have  digested 
and  assimilated  all  the  philosophy 
learned  in  her  long  life,  and,  as  Dr. 
Harris  said,  "She  developed  the 
thought  more  fully  and  ably  than  any 
one  present."  Upon  one  occasion,  in 
the  absence  of  a  speaker,  she  filled 
much  of  the  hour  with  admirable 
reminiscences  of  her  old  friend,  Mar- 
garet Fuller. 

Among  other  various  persons  of 
especial  interest  in  her  later  days  she 
became  very  much  impressed  bv  an 
Indian  princess.*  She  eagerly  stud- 
ied into  the  language  and  legends  of 
her  nation,  finding  in  their  records  a 
religious  depth  of  meaning  and  a  full- 
ness of  piety  which  ought  not  to  be 
despised,  but  recognized  as  the  basis 


•Sarah  Winnemuoca,  a  Plate.  Miss  Peabody's 
Interest  in  tbe  American  Indians  began  in  childhood 
and  their  canae  was  "  the  chief  love  of  her  declining 
years.**  An  uncle  of  her  mother  had  married  an 
Indian  woman  of  a  good  deal  of  character  and 
ability  out  in  Michigan,  and  their  children  rlsited 
the  Peabody  family  in  Salem  when  Elisabeth  and 
Sophia  ( afterward  Mrs.  Hawthorne )  were  childn^n. 
Sarah  Winnemucca  vi8ite<l  her  in  Boston. 
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of  higher  civilization.  The  relation 
with  this  person  did  not  prove  very 
fortunate;  but  Miss  Peabody's  idea 
in  studying  the  religion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  was  the  same  as  now  ani- 
mates the  study  of  it  by  the  foremost 
scholars  of  India;  and  we  like  to 
thinlc  that  she  heard  the  great  sym- 
phony of  religious  feeling  which  has 
now  sounded  over  the  whole  earth. 

On  her  seventieth  birthday  the 
New  England  Women's  Club  cele- 
brated a  festival.  I  remember  her 
beautiful  appearance  at  that  time,  her 
soft,  gray  curls  clinging  about  her 
animated  countenance.  William  H. 
Channing  looked  back  to  the  first  time 
he  had  seen  her  as  a  young  maiden 
looking  toward  the  West.  She  still 
looked  into  its  glory,  and  after  the 
com])any  present  had  spoken  of  her 
with  love  and  reverence,  she  was 
asked  to  speak,  and  said,  as  if  awak- 
ing in  the  morning:  "Why,  I  felt  as 
if  I  Avere  dead  and  meeting  my 
ideal!" 

She  lived  to  extreme  old  age, 
ninety  years,  gradually  losing  her 
faculties  of  hearing  and  seeing.  For 
some  time  before  her  death  she  was 


almost  insensible  to  the  events  pass- 
ing about  her.  She  had  lost  all  mem- 
ory of  the  Indian  princess  who  had 
engaged  so  large  a  portion  of  her  in- 
terest, and  she  forgot  all  the  later  inci- 
dents of  her  o\\Ti  life;  but  her  face 
would  kindle  into  beauty  at  the  men- 
tion of  her  early  friends.  I  remem- 
ber especially  how  pleased  she  was 
when  I  brought  her  the  love  of  Dr. 
Hedge  on  his  eightieth  birthday.  I 
think  her  last  words  were  to  her  ab- 
sent nephew :  "Tell  him  I  love  him." 
Groethe  says :  "All  philosophy  must 
be  lived  and  loved."  Such  was  the 
spirit  in  which  Elizabeth  Palmer 
Peabody  spent  her  ninety  years  in 
constant  service  to  mankind.  There 
is  no  great  monument  raised  to  her 
memory ;  but  her  spirit  will  influence 
her  "grandchildren  of  Boston"  in 
thousands  of  hearts. 

<*They  do  believe  me  dead, — I  who  still 
shed 

Delight  on  all  the  world,  living  in  thou- 
sand souls, 

In  breasts  of  lovers  true.  No  death  con- 
trols, 

Taking  one  soul  alone.     I  am  not  dead." 

Michael  Akoelo. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  MISS  PEABODY. 


By   Anna  Q.  T.  Parsons,  Roxbury,  Mass. 


/^^OULD  we  have  had  from  her  own 
hand  a  full  biography  of  Eliza- 
beth Palmer  Peabody,  we  should  have 
found  it  also  a  sketch  of  the  literary, 
progressive,    and    spiritual    develop- 


ment of  Boston ;  for  she  was  in  close 
relation  with  the  principal  leaders  of 
thought  and  action  in  the  various 
efforts  for  human  advancement  and 
for  a  broader  freedom  on  all  planes. 
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Dr.  Nathaniel  Peabody  and  his 
wife  had  both  been  teachers,  and 
there  was  a  high  moral  tone  in  the 
training  of  their  children.  Whilst  a 
generous  spirit  was  inculcated,  and 
care  and  consideration  for  others,  the 
duties  of  economy  and  self-denial 
were  enforced.  Intellectual  train- 
ing w^ent  hand  in  hand  with  the  moral, 
and  from  her  early  years  Elizabeth 
was  deeply  interested  in  education. 
^Vhen  quite  yoimg  she  translated 
Baron  De  Gerando's  work  on  educa- 
tion so  acceptably  that  it  led  to  a  life- 
long correspondence  and  friendship 
with  the  author. 

As  a  guest  in  the  hospitable  home 
of  Mrs.  Augustus  Peabody,  and  intro- 
duced by  her  to  many  mothers,  she 
soon  secured  a  goodly  number  of 
pupils,  of  which  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  one,  and  opened  her  first 
school  in  Boston  on  the  comer  of 
Hancock  street  and  Simmer — -now^ 
Mt.  Vernon — street.  (From  the  State 
House  to  Derne  street  was  then  a 
rough,  open  hill,  a  grand  coast  for  the 
boys  in  winter;  and  on  the  west  it 
was  open  to  Belknap — ^now  Joy — 
street,  and  to  the  houses  on  Beacon 
street) 

Miss  Peabody  had  a  rare  gift  as  a 
teacher  of  awakening  the  interest  of 
her  pupils  in  the  subject  taught  Not 
finding  any  history  of  the  United 
States  that  was  satisfactory  to  her, 
she  wrote  a  simple  one,  which  the  chil- 
dren copied  from  week  to  week  as 
their  writing  lesson. 

With  the  consent  of  the  parents  she 
formed  a  class  in  Greek,  of  which  she 
was  an  early  and  enthusiastic  student. 
She  was  very  watchful,  holding  a  per- 


sonal relation  with  each  child,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  all  wanted  to  be 
good  and  to  do  the  right,  and  that  the 
lapses  were  from  ignorance  and  inex- 
perience. She  did  not  openly  reprove 
us,  but  wrote  us  kindly  little  notes, 
pointing  out  the  dangers  that  might 
come  if  the  fault  were  not  corrected ; 
and  this  wise  course  won  many  grate- 
ful little  answers  from  the  awakened 
consciences  of  the  children. 

One  picture  which  still  abides  was 
photographed  on  my  youthful  heart. 
It  was  examination  day.  Our  much 
loved  teacher,  a  slight,  lovely  young 
girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  with  an 
abundance  of  fair  hair,  her  face  all 
aglow  (clad  in  a  brown  concan,*  low- 
necked,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
with  a  long  blue  cashmere  mantle 
over  her  shoulders),  stood,  book  in 
hand,  examining  her  pupils,  who  were 
ranged  on  one  side  of  the  room  whilst 
the  parents  and  friends  were  gathered 
on  the  other. 

Her  school  was  successful,  but, 
after  a  time,  for  personal  reasons,  was 
given  up.  Some  years  later  she  had 
a  school  for  young  ladies  on  Franklin 
street  in  Boston. 

But  her  Boston  life  is  especially 
associated  with  her  Foreign  Book 
Store  and  Library  at  13  West  street, 
the  home  of  the  family  for  many 
years.  The  Book  Room  not  only  at- 
tracted scholars  and  students,  but  be- 
came rather  a  home  center  for  those 
who  had  hopes  and  aspirations;  and 
Miss  Peabody's  words  of  counsel  and 
wisdom  were  sought  by  many  persons 
of  widely  diflFering  lives. 

The  West  street  home  was  made 

•  A  sort  of  East  India  cr^pe. 
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useful  in  various  pleasant  ways*  A 
most  gracious  hospitality  was  dis- 
pensed to  those  who  might  need.  To 
the  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  Eliza- 
beth's large  heart  was  always  pecul- 
iarly open. 

ilrs.  Peabody  was  a  woman  of  rare 
sweetness  and  dignity  of  character. 
Quiet  and  unassuming,  she  com- 
manded the  respect  and  won  the  love 
of  all  those  in  relation  with  her.  She 
had  much  intellectual  power.  When 
quite  advanced  she  studied  German 
and  translated  a  volume  for  publica- 
tion. 

Elizabeth  once  said  that  "Move  up 
a  little  closer  and  make  room  for  one 
more"  had  always  been  the  rule  of 
the  house;  and  so  it  seemed  in  all 
ways.  Many  in  temporary  need  of 
a  home  foimd  shelter  there.  The 
table  was  always  well  and  sufficiently 
supplied,  but  without  extravagance, 
and  the  smooth  running  of  the  house- 
hold showed  the  steady  hand  of  the 
wise  mother. 

In  the  West  street  home  Miss  Mary 
Peabody  (later  Mrs.  Mann)  had,  for 
a  time,  her  charming  school  for  young 
children.  There,  in  the  spacious 
parlor,  some  of  Margaret  Fuller's 
memorable  conversations  were  given ; 
and  there,  after  one  of  Mr.  Emerson's 
inspiring  lectures,  friends  Avould 
often  gather  for  a  social  hour  with 
him. 

It  was  there  that  Dr.  Kraitsir's* 
classes  in  German  were  held.  His 
earnest  conviction  of  the  value  of  his 
now  method  of  studying  language  in 


♦See  A  Few  Jieininiscencfn  of  Miss  Elizabeth  P. 
Peobofiy,  by  a  Bostonian,  Kindrr<;aktb>'  Review, 
May.  1898. 


general  attracted  scholars  as  well  as 
beginners  to  learn  from  him.  Bern's 
Chronological  Charts  were  prepared 
there  by  young  ladies  for  whom  Miss 
Peabody  secured  the  o<5cupation ;  and 
in  many  like  ways  was  the  house 
made  useful. 

Miss  Peabody  certainly  had  a 
genius  for  teaching  history.*  There 
must  still  be  many  who  pleasantly 
remember  her  history  classes.  While 
each  member  was  giving  her  sketch  of 
the  country  she  was  studying,  at  the 
assigned  epoch,  Miss  Peabod/s  fin- 
gers were  busily  employed,  as  she 
listened,  in  embroidering  a  new  cov- 
ering for  her  sofa;  the  sketches 
finished,  she  would  then  weave  the 
various  pictures  into  a  whole,  show- 
ing the  prevailing  spirit  of  each  na- 
tion and  their  interaction,  till  we  were 
no  longer  studying  a  dead  past  but  a 
vital  influence  on  the  life  of  to-day; 
for  history  was  to  her  one  continuous 
whole. 

Miss  Peabody  was  a  fluent  writer. 
Her  articles  in  The  Dial  are  of  great 
value.  She  was  a  life-full  part  of 
the  Transcendental  movement  The 
Last  Evening  with  Allston,  a  book 
which  should  be  more  known,  con- 
tains essays  rich  in  earnest  and  pro- 
found thought — prophetic  thought, 
we  might  say,  remembering  that  it 
was  written  half  a  century  ago. 

Miss  Peabody's  warm  and  endur- 
ing friendships  with  both  men  and 
women  greatly  enriched  her  life. 

The  intimate  social  relation  with 
Dr.  William  EUery  Channing  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  her,  and  he  was  a 
potent  influence  in  her  intellectual 
and    spiritual    development;    and    in 
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her  Reminiscences  of  Dr.  Channing 
one  gets  many  a  glimpse  of  herself, 
unconsciously  revealed. 

She  was  earnestly  interested  in  the 
discussion  which  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Brook  Farm  Associa- 
tion at  West  Roxbury,  and  watched 
its  development  with  much  sympathy. 
Though  never  a  member,  she  was  in 
constant  relation,  as  her  rooms  were 
an  attractive  resting  place  for  many 
of  the  members  when  in  Boston,  and 
a  place  where  they  always  found 
themselves  kindly  welcomed.  Later 
Miss  Peabody  joined  the  Religious 
Union  of  Associationists,  being 
always  an  appreciative  listener  to  the 
eloquence  of  her  friend,  Rev.  William 
Henry  Channing. 

Dr.  Channing  did  much  for  the  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  the  spiritual  life 
of  his  time.  His  weekly  conversa- 
tions with  the  members  of  his  society 
were  a  great  stimulant. 

Boston  at  that  time  had  many 
highly  cultured  women  familiar  witli 
the  best  literature  of  the  day,  thinkers 
as  well  as  readers;  and  Margaret 
Fuller  was  fortunate  in  having  many 
such  to  respond  to  and  quicken  her 
thought. 

Miss  Peabody's  sanguine  tempera- 
ment and  boundless  hope  won  for  her 
the  reputation  of  not  being  practical. 
But,  though  she  never  accumulated  a 
fortune  for  herself,  she  accomplished 
much  useful  and  valuable  work,  and 
started  others  on  the  road  of  success- 


ful occupation.  She  diffused  herself, 
and,  by  the  contagion  of  her  own 
courage  and  hopefulness,  latent  pow- 
ers were  roused,  and  what  had 
seemed  the  impossible  was  realized. 

The  training  of  teachers  for  chil- 
dren in  their  earliest  years  seemed  a 
fitting  culmination  for  a  life  in  which 
education  had  always  been  a  central 
interest.  For  she  herself  had  never 
traveled  very  far  from  the  East,  and 
bv  the  vision  splendid  w^as  on  her 
way  attended.  Wordsworth's  Inti- 
mations of  Immortality  is  closely  as- 
sociated with  this  dear  friend,  for  bits 
of  it  would  often  crop  out  in  her  earn- 
est talks  on  the  high  themes  which 
were  never  far  from  her  thoughts,  and 
in  which  she  seemed  most  at  home. 

The  last  years  of  Miss  Peabody's 
life  were  passed  at  Jamaica  Plain. 
She  met  her  great  calamity  of  blind- 
ness bravely  and  sweetly.  Most 
kindly  oared  for,  and  lovely  to  look 
upon,  she  serenely  awaited  the  slow 
transition  with  that  cheerful  patience 
and  hopeful  faith  which  had  blessed 
her  through  life. 

Her  manuscripts  and  letters  were, 
in  accordance  with  her  wishes,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  her  nephew,  Mr.  B. 
Pickman  Mann,  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  who  will  doubtless  prepare  her 
biography  in  this,  her  centennial  year. 
We  eagerly  await  this  memoir,  fully 
appreciating  how  difficult  is  the  task 
of  representing  adequately  so  rich 
and  varied  a  life. 


AN  AUTOGRAPH  LETTER  FROM  BARONESS  VON 
MARENHOLZ-BULOW. 


AT  ELIZABETH  PEABODY  HOUSE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Baroness  von  Bi'low. 

A  T  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Eliz- 
abeth Peabody  House  Associa- 
tion, held  in  January,  1904,  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  conmiittee 
presented  to  the  association  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  the  Baroness  von 
Marenholz-Biilow,  written  in  1860  to 
Miss  F.  L.  Macdaniel  of  New  York, 
then  residing  in  Paris.  This  letter 
was  the  gift  of  Miss  Macdaniel  to  the 
Elizabeth  Peabody  House,  and  is  "to 


be  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  associa- 
tion." The  following  translation 
accompanied  the  original  letter,  which 
is  a  peculiarly  interesting  possession 
for  American  kindergartners,  since  it 
gives  advice  as  to  the  best  method  of 
introducing  the  kindergarten  into  the 
United  States : — 

Sattzhemnendobf, 
(A  small  bath  resort  in  Hanover.) 
1  September,  1860. 
Dear  Mademoiselle: — 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
having  given  me  the  information 
from  America  in  regard  to  our  Jar- 
dins  d'Enfants;  and  I  am  glad  that 
they  (Americans)  are  beginning,  as 
it  seems,  to  be  seriously  interested  in 
the  matter.  They  will,. however,  be 
unable  to  accomplish  anything  of 
value  unless  there  are  some  people 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  method 
to  introduce  it  in  the  Jardins  d'En- 
fants  themselves.  You  should  write 
to  those  ladies  of  whom  you  speak  in 
your  letter  and  propose  to  them  that 
they  should  send  to  Germany  for  a 
person  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  organizing  of  these  establish- 
ments, and  place  the  matter  in  her 
hands  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee chosen  from  among  those 
ladies.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
should  meet  with  fewer  difficulties  in 
forming  an  association  with  such  an 
object  in  the  United  States  than  with 
us,  where,  however,  we  have  them  in 
sovoral  towns.     For  example,  in  Ber- 
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lin  the  association  numbers  eighty 
members,  who  pay  only  four  francs 
annually.  The  general  subscriptions 
bring  in  only  a  small  sum,  and  yet 
that  is  sufficient  to  support  the  first 
three  gardens  by  making  each  child 
pay  about  five  francs  a  month.  I  am 
sure  that  if  these  American  ladies 
undertake  such  an  association,  first 
engaging  one  of  our  pupils  and  then 
founding  an  initial  establishment  in 
one  of  the  big  towns,  it  would  succeed 
perfecrtly  and  be  followed  by  others. 
I  have  even  a  very  suitable  person  to 
recommend  to  them, — one  who  speaks 
English  perfectly,  having  been  in 
England  for  some  time  as  governess. 
I  feel  sure  slie  would  devote  herself 
to  the  task  without  making  too  many 
demands. 

Will  you  please  make  these  propo- 
sitions to  these  ladies  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  let  me  have  their  answer, 
so  that  so  rare  an  opportunity  as  that 
of  a  person  willing  to  expatriate  her- 
self should  not  l)e  lost.  We  shall  then 
be  able  to  judge  whether  the  women 
over  there  are  more  energetic  and  ex- 
peditious than  those  of  Europe,  and 
are  willing  to  seriously  interest  them- 
selves in  the  work.  Tf  they  prefer  to 
send  us  some  pupils  to  educate  in  our 
schools,  that  also  would  be  good.  At 
the  school  of  Miss  Bergmann,  whom 
you  know  and  whose  prospectus  T  en- 
close, a  person  qualified  to  teach  Eng- 
lish in  the  school  can,   at   small  ex- 


pense, have  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing the  method. 

The  condition  of  affairs  on  the 
whole  is  good.  Persons  interested 
are  working  very  hard  in  Prussia, 
where  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  is 
being  educated  according  to  the 
method,  and  in  Belgium  also.  In 
England,  they  have  founded  a  semi- 
nary at  Manchester.  With  us  all 
goes  well,  and  they  are  beginning  in 
Switzerland.  Professor  Pravux,  of 
the  University  of  Lausanne,  has  start- 
ed an  establishment  near  that  town, 
having  merely  corresponded  with  me, 
and  has  invited  me  to  assist  him  in 
making  of  it  a  model  for  the  country. 
I  shall  leave  for  Lausanne  next  week, 
and  your  answer  will  find  me  there 
until  October.  Next  winter  I  expect 
to  spend  in  Berlin,  where  we  wish  to 
start  a  seminary,  and  a  review  which 
will  appear  in  Grerman,  French, 
Dutch,  and,  I  hope,  in  English  if  you 
are  helped  and  things  progress  well 
in  America.  One  of  our  pupils  left 
a  few  days  ago  for  Bilboa  in  Spain. 

This  is  all  T  can  tell  you  at  present 
T  hope  you  and  your  mother  are  bet- 
ter than  I  am,  who  have  always  to 
fight  against  wretched  health.  Keep 
up  your  interest  and  zeal  in  our  work 
until  the  moment  comes  when  you 
can  join  in  it  practically. 

With  remembrances  to  your  mother. 
Yours, 
B.  DE  Marexhol7. 


I  FIND  earth  not  gray,  but  rosy; 

Heaven  not  grim,  but  fair  of  hue. 
Do  T  stoop?    I  pluck  a  posy. 

Do  I  stand  and  stare  ?     All 's  blue. 

— Robert  Browning, 


THE  SEED-TIME  OF  KINDERGARTEN  THOUGHT 

IN  AMERICA. 

From   a    Cobbespondence    between  Famnt  L.  Macdamiel  ak]>  Anna  Q.  T.  Pabsons. 


NoTK.— In  looking  over  a  file  of  old  Paris  letters, 
Miss  Ma<:(laniel  found  the  letter  from  Baroness  von 
Marenholz-Kulow,  the  translation  of  which  we  have 
been  kindly  allowed  to  pi\e  on  a  preceding  page  of 
Kjnderoaktkn  Review.  The  discovery  of  this 
letter,  and  the  pt^rusal  of  others  of  that  time  relating 
to  the  kindergarten,  which  belonged  to  a  correspond- 
ence with  her  friend,  Miss  Parsons,  led  to  the 
reviewing  by  these  two  ladies  of  their  old-time  cor- 
resjiondence  and  the  writing  by  each  of  a  risumi  of 
certain  parts  of  it.  These  recollections  have  par- 
ticular interest  to-day  because  they  bring  before  our 
notice  some  of  the  initiatory  steps  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  kindergarten  system  into  America. 
Although  treating  of  a  period  beginning  about  1859, 
the  visum ^H  were  made  in  1903. 

I. 

F.  L.  M.  to  A.  Q.  T.  P. 

Yes,  I  remember  most  vividly  the 
fact  of  reading  in  my  Morning  Jour- 
nal in  Paris  that  Madame  Marenholz, 
at  the  Hotel  de  T^ouvre,  would  hold  a 
series  of  conversations  on  the  kinder- 
garten— the  system  of  training  young 
children,  by  F.  Froebel,  and  that  a 
new  life  for  childhood  would  be  de- 
clared. My  recent  experience  had 
so  touched  my  heart  that  anything  re- 
lating to  a  child's  life  claimed  my  at- 
tention at  once,  and  to  see  and  hear 
Madame  Marenholz  seemed  my  mani- 
fest duty.  Happily,  my  friend  and 
neighbor,  ilrs.  Conelly,  proposed  to 
accompany  me,  and  we  found  our- 
selves at  the  Hotel  de  Louvre  that 
very  evening. 

About  a  dozen  gentlemen  and  two 
or  three  ladies  composed  the  company 
that  the  Baroness  was  entertaining. 


On  a  table  were  the  Gifts  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, and  the  graceful  and  dis- 
tinguished lady  was  handling  and  ex- 
plaining them.  We  soon  saw  that  it 
was  not  play  but  work  we  had  before 
us. 

A  ^'garden  for  children"  had  taken 
me  captive,  but  I  confess  the  little 
(*ubes  and  bright  folded  papers  did 
not  touch  me  much.  But  when 
Madame  Marenholz  unfolded  the 
principles  upon  which  Froebel  had 
constructed  his  "garden,"  a  new  life 
was  opened  to  me.  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Madame  Marenholz 
and  with  her  deep  convictions  in 
regard  to  his  philosophy  and  the  Edu- 
cation of  Man.  Swedenborg  and 
Fourier  had  prepared  me  for  this 
added  word  by  Froebel.  Practically, 
therefore,  my  Froebel  gospel  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  three. 

Our  correspondence  received  at 
once  an  added  base  and  interest  by 
my  sending  you  what  had  been  im- 
parted to  me  by  the  conversations  of 
Madam  Marenholz.^ 

You  may  remember  that  after 
learning  from  Madame  Marenholz 
what  was  needed  to  establish  a  kin- 
dergarten, I  engaged  a  teacher  edu- 
cated in  Germany  and  opened  a  kin- 
dergarten (the  first  in  Paris).  It 
was  composed   of  the  best  class  of 
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American  children  in  Paris,  whose 
mothers  were  most  happy  to  have  the 
experiment  made,  as  their  children 
needed  to  meet  with  other  children, 
and  the  kindergarten  gave  them  the 
best  opportimity.  It  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. The  children  were  happy,  and 
even  in  the  short  time  which  it  lasted, 
the  effect  on  their  character  was  most 
marked. 

It  chanced  to  be  necessary  to  take 
into  this  class  a  child  who  had  had 
no  advantages  and  who  was  not  per- 
sonally attractive.  How  she  would 
be  received  and  unite  with  the 
other  children  on  her  human  mer- 
its alone,  I  watched  with  much  in- 
terest. To  my  surprise,  the  child 
whom  I  should  have  selected  as 
the  one  most  likely  not  to  bo  frater- 
nal, was  the  one  who  at  once  took  the 
little  stranger  under  her  wing  and  be- 
came her  teacher,  and  made  her  visit 
a  most  happy  one. 

The  half  hour  given  to  drawing 
was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  children. 
Three  out  of  that  small  class  merit 
to-day  the  name  of  artist,  although 
they  are  not  professionally  such. 

I  met  with  a  lady  at  the  head  of 
the  Infant  School  in  Paris.*  She 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  kin- 
dergarten system  and  adopted  all  that 
she  was  allowed  to.  I  wish  I  had  her 
Manual.  It  would  give  some  plays 
and  songs  that  would  be  helpful  to 
American  teachers. 

II. 
A.  Q.  T.  P.  to  F.  L.  M. 
Your  enthusiasm   was  contagious. 
The     kindergarten     literature     you 

*  Prol>ably  Mme.  P»pe-Carpentier. 


y)oured  in  upon  me  found  ready 
readers. 

Mrs.  Ednali  I).  Cheney  was  my 
follow  boarder  in  the  country  just 
then ;  and  as  you  wished  the  good 
teachings  spread  abroad,  she  opened 
the  subject  to  others,  and  together  we 
reviewed,  with  abundant  extracts, 
Les  Jardins  d'Enfants  of  Baroness 
Marenholz  and  her  Woman's  Educa- 
tional Mission,  and  Madam  Rouge's 
Practical  Qidde  to  the  Kindergarten 
System,  etc. 

This  review  was  published  in  the 
Christian  Examiner  for  November, 
1859,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale 
was  the  editor,  and  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  teachers,  some  of  whom 
started,  on  the  very  insufficient  knowl- 
edge thus  gained,  so-called  "kinder- 
gartens," thereby  discrediting  the  real 
thing  by  their  very  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults, f 

In  1860-1867,  wishing  to  attract 
attention  to  Froebel's  kindergarten 
Gifts,  a  few  dozen  boxes  of  the  First 
and    the    Second    Gifts,    with    little 


tMiss  Peabody,  writing;  to  Dr.  Henry  Barnard 
(see  Kindergarten  ami  Child  CtUture  Papers),  says 
in  thi8  connection:  "After  your  own  articles  on 
Froebel  in  your  journal  in  1856  and  1858,  nothing 
was  said  in  America  till  the  review  in  the  Christian 
Exfnniner,  in  1859,  Boston,  of  Le  Jardin  d'Enfants. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  some  innocent, 
because  ignorant,  inadequate  attempts  were  made  ^ 
at  kindergartens,  but  without  such  study  into  the 
practical  details  of  the  method  as  to  do  any  justice 
to  Froebel's  idea ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  premature 
attempt  was  unfortunate.  The  most  noted  one  was 
my  own,  in  Boston.  But  I  do  myself  the  justice  to 
say  that  I  discovered  its  radical  deficiency  by  seeing 
that  the  results  promised  by  Froebel  as  the  result  of 
his  method  did  not  accrue,  but  consequences  that 
he  deprecated  and  which  its  financial  success  and 
the  delight  of  the  children  and  their  parents  in  the 
pretty  play  school  did  not  beguile  me  Into  overlook- 
ing. Hence  I  went,  in  1867,  to  Europe,  to  see  the 
kindergartens  established  and  taught  by  Froebel 
himself  and  his  carefully  educated  pupils;  and  I 
returned  in  1868,  zealous  to  abolish  my  own  and  aU 
similar  mistakes  and  establish  the  real  thing,  on  the 
basis  of  an  adequate  training  of  the  kindergartners.** 
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books  explanatory  of  their  uses,  were 
put  upon  the  market  and  quickly  ab- 
sorbed. But  it  was  soon  evident 
that,  to  really  introduce  the  Gifts  at 
popular  prices,  they  must  be  manu- 
factured on  a  large  scale  and  with 
proper  machinery. 

I  passed  your  impulse  on  to  my 
friends,  Mrs.  Jarvis  and  her  daugh- 
ter (Josephine  Jarvis),  in  Illinois, 
and  their  interest  became  deep  and 
abiding.  Later  they  translated,  from 
the  German  copy  you  sent  me,  the 
Mother  Play,  Miss  Fanny  E.  Dwight 
translating  the  songs  and  adapting 
them  to  the  music.  The  translation 
was  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard  in 
Boston,  and  is  even  yet  in  demand, 
I  believe. 

Miss  Josephine  Jarvis  still  holds 
the  German  copy  as  a  precious  treas- 
ure, as  it  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
first  edition,  revised  by  Froebel  him- 
self. Miss  Jarvis  has  since  trans- 
lated several  of  Froebel's  works,  and 
has  now  part  three  of  his  Pedagogics 
of  the  Kindergarten  ready  for  pub- 
lication. 

Our  dear  friend.  Miss  E.  P.  Pea- 
body,  who  had  already  learned  some- 
'  thing  of  Froebel  and  his  new  method 
from  a  lady  in  New  York  (Mrs.  Carl 
^Schurz),  was  eager  for  additional  in- 
formation. Always  an  educator,  this 
new  system  appealed  to  her  strongly. 

The  following  year,  I  think.  Miss 
Pcal)ody  with  her  friend.  Miss  Cor- 
liss, opened  a  school  with  some 
kindergarten  features  on  Pinckney 
street,  Boston,  but,  though  both  were 
rarely  gifted  teachers  and  the  school 
was  in  many  respects  a  success,  it  did 
not  realize  their  hopes  and  expecta- 


tions ;  and  finally  Miss  Peabody,  feel- 
ing that  she  had  not  thoroughly 
grasped  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  new  system,  went  abroad  to 
headquarters  for  fuller  enlighten- 
ment (Was  it  not  on  this  trip  that 
she  joined  you  in  Switzerland?) 

On  her  return  to  Boston,  Miss  Pea- 
body  was  ready  to  devote  all  her  rare 
powers,  to  which  her  rich  culture  and 
varied  experience  gave  such  deep  base 
and  backgroimd,  to  the  well-being  of 
the  little  ones  of  coming  generations ; 
and  her  kindergarten  lectures  were  an 
inspiration,  awakening  to  the  new 
life  many  a  young  woman  fortimate 
enough  to  hear  them. 

In  all  her  labors.  Miss  Peabody 
had  the  hearty  cooperation  of  her 
noble  sister,  Mrs.  Horace  Mann, 
whose  kindergarten  in  Cambridge 
was  of  exceptional  interest 

III. 
F.  L.  M.  to  A.  Q.  T.  P. 

Miss  Peabody  joined  me  at  Lake 
Brienz,  and  we  had  a  delightful  week. 
My  remembrance  is  of  her  converse 
on  high  themes  of  religion  and  phi- 
losophy with  a  most  interesting 
woman,  a  friend  of  Trefel,  who  trans- 
lated tbe  works  of  Swedenborg.  She 
had  not  then  seen  Madam  Froebel,  I 
think;  but  I  may  have  allowed  the 
kindergarten  to  lie  dormant,  in  her 
high  conversation  on  religion. 

Mrs.  Mann's  kindergarten  was  in 
Cambridge.  I  was  boarding  at  the 
next  house  and  visited  it  daily.  I 
recollect  Mrs.  Mann's  delight  at  the 
power  of  the  kindergarten  to  attract 
and  tame  a  wild  child ;  of  this  we  had 
daily  experience. 
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MBS  PEABODY  AND  EARLY  TRANS- 
LATIONS OF  FROEBEL'S  WORKS. 

By  Josephinb  Jabvis,  Cobden,  III. 

IVA  Y  first  acquaintance  with  Miss 
^^  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody  was  by 
letter.  A  Boston  lady,  a  friend  of 
Miss  Peabody^s,  and,  I  am  proud  to 
say,  a  friend  of  my  own,  sent  me  her 
copy  of  the  Mutter-Spiel  und  Kose- 
Liederj  thinking  that  I  should  enjoy 
translating  it  She  was  perfectly 
right.  I  did  greatly  enjoy  the  work 
of  translating,  and  admired  the  char- 
acter of  the  author  which  imfolded  to 
my  view  as  I  went  on  with  the  work. 
Having  finished  it,  I  sent  my  English 
version  of  some  of  the  plays  and  the 
explanation  of  each  to  my  friend. 
Miss  Peabody  saw  them  at  her  house, 
and  said  that  she  would  have  asked 
permission  to  have  them  published 
had  they  been  prepared  for  the  print- 
er. She  procured  my  address  and 
wrote  to  me,  asking  if  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  have  my  translation  published 
so  that  the  kindergartners  of  America 
might  have  the  benefit  of  it.  I  was 
glad  to  have  this  done,  and  cheerfully 
undertook  the  labor  of  preparing  the 
translation  for  the  press.  Miss  Pea- 
body sent  to  Germany  for  the  music, 
but  found  that  my  rhymes  did  not 
suit  it.  She  therefore  persuaded 
Miss  Fanny  E.  Dwight  of  Jamaica 


Plain  to  rhyme  the  songs  to  corre- 
.spond  with  the  music.  Her  musical 
capacity  and  training  admirably  fit- 
ted her  for  this  task.  Miss  Peabody 
made  arrangements  with  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard  of  Boston  to  publish  the  Mother 
Play  and  Nursery  Songs  (as  the  Eng- 
lish version  was  called),  and  under- 
took to  be  the  American  editor. 

In  1877,  while  the  book  was  still 
in  press,  I  went  East  and  visited  Miss 
Peabody  at  her  Cambridge  home. 
She  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Horace 
Mann,  were  then  living  together. 
Miss  Peabody  consulted  me  about  the 
pictures  for  the  Mother  Play,  and  we 
finally  concluded  to  send  to  Germany 
for  the  plates.  She  was  so  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  in  her  talk  about  the 
book  and  its  renowned  author  that  she 
won  my  heart,  then  and  there.  I  saw 
her  the  next  day  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Froebel  Society,  of  which 
she  was  acting  president  Owing  to 
the  extreme  heat  of  the  day,  she  wore 
a  black  lace  sacque  over  the  low- 
necked,  short-sleeved  waist  of  her  silk 
dress.  This  costume  showed  her  fair 
neck  and  arms  to  advantage.  I  ad- 
mired her  dignified  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  meeting. 

While  the  Mother  Play  was  in 
press,  I  kept  up  a  brisk  correspond- 
ence with  Miss  Peabody,  and  learned 
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to  know  and  love  her  even  better  than 
I  had  done  on  the  occasion  of  my  first 
visit  to  her. 

Before  I  saw  her  again  I  had  heard 
jf  a  fact  which  showed  her  conscien- 
tiousness and  sense  of  justice  to  oth- 
ers. A  number  of  years  before  my 
first  visit  to  ^liss  Peabody,  a  friend 
of  hers  returned  from  Germany, 
where  her  (die  friend's)  children  had 
attended  a  kindergarten.  She  gave 
Miss  Peabody  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation about  the  kindergarten  system 
and  practice — so  much  that  Miss  Pea- 
body felt  herself  justified  in  estab- 
lishing a  kindergarten,  and,  later,  in 
publishing  the  first  edition  of  her 
Ouide  to  the  Kindergarten.  Find- 
ing that  her  kindergarten  did  not  pro- 
duce the  effect  on  the  children  which 
she  had  expected,  she  concluded  that 
either  she  or  Froebel  was  mistaken. 
She  closed  her  kindergarten  and  went 
to  Germany  to  find  out  which  of  them 
was  in  error.  She  discovered  that 
Froebel  was  right.  So  she  persuaded 
Madame  Kriege  and  Miss  Boelte 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Kraus)  to  come  to 
the  United  States  and  establish  kin- 
dergarten training  schools  in  Boston 
and  ?few  York.  Wlien  Miss  Pea- 
body reached  home  she  bought  up  and 
destroyed  every  copy  she  could  find 
of  the  Guide  to  the  Kindergarten, 
and  published  a  revised  edition  of 
that  work  in  1877.  She  said  she  was 
not  willing  to  be  the  means  of  mis- 
leading anyone. 

The  next  time  I  went  East  was  an 
important  year  to  the  Boston  kinder- 
go  rtners.  The  Board  of  Education 
had  concluded  to  make  kindergartens 
a  part   of  the  public  school  system. 


and  Mrs.  Shaw  had  given  up  to  them 
the  kindergartens  which  she  had  es- 
tablished and  maintained.  This  event 
was  also  important  to  Miss  Peabody, 
who  felt  that  her  work  in  the  kinder- 
garten cause  had  brought  about  the 
desired  result. 

At  this  time  Mrs.  Mann  was  dead, 
and  Miss  Peabody  was  an  invalid 
living'  in  Jamaica  Plain.  While  I 
was  at  Miss  Peabody's  rooms,  a  young 
girl,  a  kindergartner,  entered.  She 
had  been  doing  some  writing  for  Miss 
Peabody  and  brought  it  with  her. 
She  also  brought  a  copy  of  one  of  Miss 
Peabody's  works  with  a  request  that 
she  write  her  autograph  in  it  After 
Miss  Peabody  had  complied  with  this 
request,  she  talked  with  the  young 
lady  for  some  time  about  the  writing 
and  various  kindergarten  subjects. 
Her  tender,  motherly  look  at  the  girl 
j)l eased  me  very  much,  for  it  showed 
iier  warm  heart. 

Though  Miss  Peabody  did  not  train 
kindergartners,  she  lectured  to  train- 
ing classes.*  Her  lectures  were 
afterwards  published  in  book  form 
under  the  title  of  Lectures  to  Kinder- 
gartners. 

In  1884  or  1885,  Miss  Peabody 
wrote  to  me  and  suggested  that  I 
should  correspond  with  A.  Tx)vell  of 
Xew  York  with  a  view  to  his  publish- 
ing my  translation  of  FroebeFs  Edu- 
cation  of  Man.     He  agreed  to  do  this, 

•In  the  year  1881  thit  course  of  lectures  was  deliv- 
ered for  the  last  time  before  the  training  class  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Garland  and  Miss  Weston,  Boston, 
Mass.  Several  of  their  later  classes  had  the  privi- 
lege of  some  acquaintance  with  the  venerable  educa- 
tor, visiting  her  on  her  birthday  and  at  other  times, 
and  feeling  that  even  slight  intercourse  with  her 
was  a  benediction,  so  markedly  spiritual  was  her 
conception  of  the  kliidergartner's  mission  to  child- 
hood. E.  P. 
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on  iliss  Peabody's  recommendation, 
and^he  vrrote  the  American  preface 
to  that  work.  Mr.  Tx>vell  had  at  first 
proposed  to  Miss  Peabody  that  she 
should  translate  that  work,  but  she 
preferred  to  have  my  translati(?n 
given  to  the  world.  The  book  ap- 
peared in  1886. 

Miss  Peabody  should  be  reverenced 
by  all  American  kindergartners  for 
her  earnest  efforts  to  bring  them  into 
communication  with  Froebel  by  pro- 
moting the  publication  of  two  and 
acting  as  editor  of  one  of  the  transla- 
tions of  Froet)el's  own  works. 


A   TRIBUTE   TO  MY  OLD   FRIEND, 
ELIZABETH  PALMER  PEABODY. 

By  Maria  Kbaus-Boelte,  New  Yobk,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody  I 
knew  and  corresponded  with  from 
1869.  She  was  a  friend  of  my  aunt, 
Amely  Boelte,  the  well  known  writer, 
who  had  been  the  means  of  calling  my 
attention  to  Froebel  and  the  kinder- 
garten. I  met  Miss  Peabody  in  Lon- 
don, 1871.  When  seeing  her,  I  called 
|Out,  ^'Miss  Peabody!"  and  she  hcIJ 
out  both  her  hands,  saying  in  iier 
sweet  way:  "And  this  is  Maria 
Boelte !"  Then  she  let  my  hands  go, 
folded  her  arms  around  me  and  kissed 
me.  We  afterwards  saw  each  other 
almost  daily. 

In  New  York,  Miss  Peabody  was 
often  a  guest  in  my  house ;  at  which 
times  conversation  never  flagged,  and 
sometimes  became  very  lively,  be- 
cause of  differing  opinions  between 
Miss  Peabody,  ifr.  Kraus  and  my- 
self. (Questions  w(»re,  though,  always 
amicably  settled,  because  all  three  of 


us  were  equally  strong  in  our  faith 
in  Froebel,  correctly  understood. 

My  admiration  for  Miss  Peabody 
was  great;  and  her  modesty  in  ac- 
knowledging former  errors  in  regard 
to  her  earlier  comprehension  of  Froe- 
bel was  most  touching.  She  was  ever 
seeking  for  the  truth. 

Miss  Peabody's  ideal  of  a  kinder- 
gartner — and  consequently  of  the  kin- 
dergarten— ^was  very  high.  It  was 
not  the  'learned  woman,"  but  the  cul- 
tured woman,  one  with  fine  insight 
into  human  nature.  She  fully  recog- 
nized that  the  religious  nurture  of  the 
child  should  be  commenced  by  the 
mother,  in  the  nursery.  Her  en- 
deavor was  to  know  and  understand 
FroebeFs  method,  following  the  same 
strictly.  Her  appeals  and  efforts  for 
a  true  insight  into  the  cause  were  car- 
ried out  with  as  much  zeal  and  ear- 
nestness as  humility.  And  Froebel 
became  authority  with  her,  because 
she  recognized  in  him,  as  she  often 
said,  "the  union  of  love  and  thought 
in  practical  operation."  It  was  his 
rational  and  creative  influence  that 
she  perceived. 

In  1875  Miss  Peabody  had  already 
written  that  "kindergartens  must  pre- 
cede our  public  school  system  as  the 
best  preliminary  to  the  primary 
school  course — shortening  the  pri- 
mary school  term  if  the  kindergarten 
had  been  properly  absorbed  in  a  regu- 
lar course  of  at  least  two  years/'  She 
also  said  that  "if  all  the  pauper  chil- 
dren of  the  States,  between  three  and 
six  years  of  age,  could  be  collected 
together,  with  their  mothers,  and  an 
adequate  staff  of  kindergartners  be 
hired,  it  would  be  a  'ix)und  wisdom' 
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cutting  off  at  the  root  the  crime  and 
poverty  which  Avould  otherwise  rank- 
ly  vegetate,  to  the  misery  of  our  pos- 
terity." 

Miss  Peabody  was  filled  with  the 
truth  of  FroebePs  first  vital  principle, 
viz.,  sacredly  to  respect  the  child^s 
free  agency,  while  cherishing  self- 
activity  by  sympathy  and  genially 
leading  it  by  moral  sentiment  and 
reasonable  thought,  versus  constrain- 
ing it  by  authority. 

She  thought  that  genially  cherish- 
ing and  directing  activity  was  some- 
thing very  different  from  circumvent- 
ing children's  wills  by  coaxing  and 
other  tricks.  And  she  fully  accepted 
Froebcl's  idea:  first,  to  give  all  the 
conditions  for  aesthetic  activity,  and 
then  quietly  to  address  free-will 
(which  means  will  subject  to  intelli- 
gent motive),  directing  it  to  proxi- 
mate ends  through  artistic  and  useful 
work  or  generous  social  action;  and 
that,  unless  the  kindergartner  can 
perceive  and  accept  this  ultimate  fact, 
entering  into  the  idea  of  "guidance'' 
correlative  with  it,  there  is  no  kinder- 
garten as  Froebel  conceived  it. 

Her  love  for  Childhood  and  Hu- 
manity equaled  each  other,  her  heart 
being  filled  with  tenderness  for  the 
little  ones  in  whose  education  she  saw 
the  w^eal  or  woe  of  the  future  man  or 
woman.  She  recognized  the  truth  of 
Professor  Fichte's  statement  at  the 
Congress  of  Philosophers  in  1867, 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  that  the 
pupils  educated  during  kindergarten 
age  by  Froebel  himself  had  been 
looked  up  at  the  universities  and  else- 
where, and  w^ere  found  to  be  of  excep- 
tional intelligence ;  and  that  these  for- 


mer pupils  of  the  kindergarten 
ascribed  this  to  their  Froebel  educa- 
tion in  the  "connection  of  contrasts" 
— which  is  the  secret  of  all  nature  and 
true  life. 

In  1881  Miss  Peabody  already 
cried  aloud  that  the  too  great  mani- 
foldness  of  Gifts  and  niateriak  pre- 
pared for  use  in  kindergartens  cor- 
rupts the  simplicity  of  Froebel;  for 
Froebel's  idea  was  "to  use  elementary 
forms  exclusively,  and  simple  mate- 
rials to  be  prepared  by  the  children 
themselves  as  much  as  possible."  Miss 
Peabody  expressed  herself  frequent- 
ly as  believing  that  the  height  and 
depth  of  the  moral  and  religious  na- 
ture of  children  would  open  more  and 
more  on  mankind  as  progress  is  made 
in  moral  refinement  and  as  the  moral 
idea  of  Froebel  discloses  to  the  kin- 
dergartners  and  mothers  deeper  and 
clearer  views. 

Never-to-be-forgotten  friend ! 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  PUPIL  OF  MISS 
PEABODY^  KINDERGARTEN. 

Bt  E.  H.  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 

My  remembrance  of  Miss  Peabody 
at  the  Pinckney  street  kindergarten 
is  very  vague  after  forty  years,  for  of 
course  I  was  only  a  child  of  five  or 
six,  and  Miss  Corliss  was  at  that  time 
the  regular  teacher. 

Miss  Peabody  came  often  to  visit 
the  kindergarten;  and  she  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  a  beautiful  benig- 
nant influence,  coming  in  like  a  fresh, 
inspiring  spirit,  giving  an  added  en- 
thusiasm and  interest  to  our  work 
and  an  impetus  to  our  endeavors,  and 
being  always  delighted  with  anything 
we  originated. 
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I  distinctly  remember  the  large, 
oval  dining  room  table  around  which 
we  all  sat  when  we  had  onr  blocks, 
and  that  Miss  Peabody  was  pleased 
when  we  joined  forces  and  together 
hiiilt  a  city  or  a  great  garden  or  any 
composite  whole.  I  can  seem  to  feel 
the  delight  of  adding  my  blocks  to- 
ward the  making  of  the  whole  and  the 
joy  of  watching  the  building  as  it 
grew.  There  was  always  a  charm  to 
me  in  the  clay  modeling,  the  charm, 
I  suppose,  of  creating  something  of 
definite  form  from  the  formless  lump 
of  clay.  Among  the  Occupations  I 
think  my  favorite  was  weaving.  The 
choosing  and  combining  of  colors  and 
varying  the  design  were  always  very 
important  and  wonderful  to  my  child- 
ish mind. 

I  am  grateful  for  all  the  teachings 
of  the  kindergarten,  and  feel  that  the 
arousing  and  developing  of  the  imag- 
ination was  one  of  the  most  valuable 
things  I  received  from  it.  It  also 
helped  to  develop  the  power  of  insight, 
which  is  something  one  always  needs 
throughout  life. 

PIONEER  AND  SALEM  RESIDENT. 
Bt  Aknb  L.  Page,  Danvebb,  Mass. 

Miss    Peabody    has    been    rightly 


called  the  pioneer  of  tlie  kindergar- 
ten in  America.  She  was  a  bom 
pioneer,  for  Avhom  the  freshness  of 
the  frontier  had  a  perpetual  charm. 
When  a  cause  became  popular  she 
moved  on  to  find  new  paths  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  multitude  whose  com- 
panionship and  approbation  were  not 
necessary  to  hor  comfort  and  peace  of 
mind. 

To  the  kindergartners  of  Salem 
and  vicinity,  memories  of  Miss  Pea- 
l)odv  include  more  than  her  connec- 
tion  with  the  kindergarten.  The 
Grimshaw  house,  so  closely  associated 
with  the  Pealxxly  family,  is  still 
standing;  and  not  far  from  it  is  the 
Hawthorne  house,  whose  neighl)or- 
hood  recalls  the  story  of  the  influence 
of  the  bright,  enthusiastic  Peabodys 
upon  the  shy,  gifted  ITawthornes, 
with  the  culmination  of  the  happy 
marriage  of  Sophia  Peabody  and 
Xathaniel  Hawthorne. 

The  generation  of  those  who  were 
f)rivileged  to  come  under  the  infliu 
ence  of  Miss  Peabody's  mother  has 
passed  away;  but  the  fame  of  Mrs. 
Peabody's  school  still  lives,  and  remi- 
niscences of  her  daughters'  girlhood 
and  young  womanhood  are  among  the 
.dear  old  traditions  of  Salem. 


IIow   wonderful  is  the  alchemy  of  the  soil! 

For  here  's  a  seed  and  there  the  crumbled  clod. 
And  each  were  barren  to  eternal  toil, 

Saving  when  mingled  in  the  hand  of  (lod. 

— John  Daw, 


SIMPLE  COMMENTARffiS  ON  FROEBEL'S 
MOTHER  PLAY. 

Bt  Maud  Lindsay,  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 

MOTTO. 
With  loving  insight,  strong  and  true. 

The  mother  sees  the  latent  power, 
God  given  and  divine,  that  lies 

In  childhood*s  soul,  like  seed  in  flower. 

Quick  to  devise  and  quick  to  act, 

Through  simple  play  she  will  suggest, 

First  to  the  cliild  his  wondrous  gift, 
And  then  how  he  may  use  it  best. 


VI. 

The  Little  Artist. 

/^OD  has  given  to  every  man  made 
in  his  image  the  power  to  cre- 
ate. This  power  lies  undeveloped, 
almost  imperceptible,  in  the  soul  of 
your  child,  and  it  is  yonr  joyful  duty, 
O  loving  mother !  to  awaken,  nurture, 
and  develop  it. 

In  the  ])lay  of  the  Litth  Artist  you 
may  find  aid  in  your  love-inspired 
task ;  and  following  its  simple  sugges- 
tions, you  may  lead  your  child, 
through  the  right  use  of  his  divine  in- 
heritance, to  that  close  Relationship 
with  the  Creator  of  good,  which  is  the 
aim  and  end  of  all  true  education. 

As  the  child  sits  in  ycmr  lap  you 
may  draw  with  his  rosy  finger  simple 
outlines  in  the  air,  wdiich  suggest 
familiar  ol)jects.  Your  knowledge 
of  your  child,  and  his  environment, 
will  prompt  these  pictures.  "Let  us 
make  a  picture  of  the  great,  round 


sun,"  perhaps  you  will  say,  suiting 
your  movements  to  your  words. 
"Now,  the  little  window  where  grand- 
ma sits  and  watches  for  us ;  and  now, 
the  steps  to  her  house." 

Ah !  mother,  so  significant  are  the 
beginnings  of  great  things,  that  you 
will  scarcely  realize  that  through  such 
childish  play  you  have  given  impulse 
to  creative  activity. 

The  young  child  is  not  ready,  at 
first,  for  more  definite  self-expression 
than  is  afforded  by  these  pictures  in 
the  air,  which  correspond  so  well, 
with  their  vanishing  outlines,  to  the 
dim,  flitting  ideas  of  the  childish 
mind.  A  little  later,  when  his  ideas 
have  grown  clearer  and  stronger 
through  this  imaginative  representa- 
tion, he  will  be  pleased  to  trace  the 
outlines  in  sand  or,  later  still,  to  make 
more  permanent  pictures  on  a  slate. 
Now,  perhaps,  you  may  reverse  your 
little  play,  using  the  sand  first,  the 
slate  next,  and  last  of  all  tracing  the 
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outlines  in  the  air, — thus  leading 
from  the  Aasible  picture  to  the  in- 
visible idea,  that  both  may  become 
clearer. 

In  any  of  its  forms,  however,  draw- 
ing will  doubtless  delight  the  child, 
for  it  appeals  directly  to  his  creative 
power,  and  in  it  he  sees  an  apparently 
simple  medium  for  self-expression 
which  now,  imconsciously,  he  begins 
to  crave.  All  that  he  feels  or  thinks 
or  knows  he  now  desires  to  express 
in  outward  form;  for  he  instinctively 
feels  that  the  little  world  within  him- 
self belongs  to  the  greater  world,  the 
larger  life,  without. 

His  first  efforts  to  produce  or  cre- 
ate are  of  the  crudest.  His  crooked, 
wavering  outlines,  his  clay  animals  of 
indefinite  form,  his  nondescript  at- 
tempts at  paper-cutting,  might  seem 
to  the  thoughtless  observer  useless 
waste  of  time;  but  the  wise  mother 
sees  in  them  an  awakening  power,  an 
idea,  a  spark  of  divineness,  a  prom- 
ise, which  makes  them  of  prophetic 
value. 

God's  great  plan  of  creation  is  to 
bring  "great  things  from  small." 
Great  streams  have  flowed  from  tiny 
sources,  great  trees  have  growTi  from 
tiny  seed,  since  this  great  world  itself 
sprang  from  nothing  at  the  Creator's 
word. 


Knowing  this,  O  mother,  you  look 
with  love  and  appreciation  upon  the 
crude  productions  of  your  child  and 
encourage  his  smallest  efforts,  that  by 
constant  exercise  of  his  creative 
power  it  may  grow  into  greatness. 

Do  not,  however,  be, misled  into 
placing  undue  value  upon  the  produc- 
tion itself.  All  til  at  the  child  makes 
is  necessarily  perishable  and  tran- 
sient, and  it  is  always  the  effort, 
rather  than  the  thing  made,  that 
should  delight  you. 

That  which  the  child  makes  he  un- 
derstands; and,  seeking  knowledge 
of  himself  and  life,  he  \\'ill  soon  at- 
tempt to  reproduce  anything  and 
everything  that  comes  into  his  expe- 
rience. Guide  and  direct  this  im- 
pulse, but  do  not,  I  pray  you,  inter- 
fere arbitrarily  with  it.  Thus  he 
will  learn  to  know  himself,  his  pow- 
ers and  his  limitation ;  to  discrim- 
inate between  that  which  is  of  real 
and  lasting  worth  in  life,  and  that 
which  is  fleeting  and  unimportant; 
to  know  good  and  evil,  and  learn  to 
choose  between  them. 

Ah!  mother,  strive  to  teach  yotlr 
child,  even  in  the  least  things,  to  use 
his  powers  for  good ;  for  it  is  only  by 
actively  creating  that  which  is  good 
himself,  that  he  will  learn  to  know 
and  understand  Gk)d. 


EARLY  IMPRESSIONS  ONE  SOURCE  OF  WAR. 


IN  our  early  years  we  know  war 
only  as  it  offers  itself  to  us  at 
a  review;  not  arrayed  in  terror,  not 
stalking  over  fields  of  the  slain  and 
over  desolated  regions,  its  eye  flash- 
ing with  fury  and  its  sword  reeking 
with  blood.  War,  as  we  first  see  it, 
is  decked  with  gay  and  splendid  trap- 
pings and  wears  a  countenance  of  joy. 
It  moves  with  a  graceful  and  meas- 
ured step  to  the  sound  of  the  heart- 
stirring  fife  and  drum.  Its  instru- 
ments of  death  wound  only  the  air. 
Such  is  war ;  the  youthful  eye  is  daz- 
zled with  its  ornaments ;  the  youthful 
heart  dances  to  its  animated  sounds. 
It  seems  a  pastime  full  of  spirit  and 
activity,  the  very  sport  in  which 
youth  delights. 

These  false  views  of  war  are  con- 
firmed by  our  earliest  reading.  We 
are  intoxicated  with  the  exploits  of 
the  conqueror,  as  recorded  in  real  his- 
tory or  in  glowing  fiction.  We  fol- 
low with  a  sympathetic  ardor  his 
rapid  and  triumphant  career  in  bat- 
tle, and,  unused  as  we  are  to  suffer- 
ing and  death,  forget  the  fallen  and 
miserable  who  are  crushed  under  his 
victorious  car.  Particularly  by  the 
study  of  ancient  poets  and  historians, 
the  sentiments  of  early  and  barbarous 
ages  on  the  subject  of  war  are  kept 
alive  in  the  mind.  The  trumpet 
which  roused  the  fury  of  Achilles  and 
of  the  hordes  of  Greece  still  resounds 


in  our  ears;  and,  though  Christians 
by  profession,  some  of  our  earliest 
and  deepest  impressions  are  received 
in  the  school  of  uncivilized  antiquity. 
Even  where  these  impressions  in 
favor  of  war  are  not  received  in 
youth,  we  yet  learn  from  our  early 
familiarity  with  it  to  consider  it  as 
a  necessary  evil,  an  essential  part  of 
our  condition.  We  become  reconciled 
to  it  as  to  a  fixed  law  of  our  nature, 
and  consider  the  thought  of  its  aboli- 
tion as  extravagant  as  an  attempt  to 
chain  the  winds  or  arrest  the  light- 
ning. 

^f  *  *  »  » 

Must  fresh  blood  flow  forever  to 
keep  clean  the  escutcheon  of  a  na- 
tion's glory?  The  thought  of  man, 
God's  immortal  child,  butchered  by 
his  brother;  the  thought  of  sea  and 
land  stained  with  human  blood  by 
human  hands,  of  women  and  children 
buried  under  the  the  ruin  of  besieged 
cities,  of  the  resources  of  empires  and 
the  mighty  powers  of  nature  all 
turned  by  man's  malignity  into  en- 
gines of  torture  and  destruction, — 
this  thought  gives  to  earth  a  sem- 
blance of  hell. 

I  cannot  now,  as  I  once  did,  talk 
lightly,  thoughtlessly,  of  fighting  with 
this  or  that  nation.  That  nation  is 
no  longer  an  abstraction  to  me.  It  is 
no  longer  a  vague  mass.  It  spreads 
out  before  me  into  individuals,  in  a 
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thousand  interesting  forms  and  rela- 
tions. It  consists  of  husbands  and 
wives,  parents  and  children,  who  love 
one  another  as  I  love  my  own  home. 
It  consists  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
laborers  at  the  plow  and  in  the  work- 
shop, whose  toils  I  sympathize  with, 
whose  burden  I  shpuld  rejoice  to 
lighten,  and  for  whose  elevation  I 
have  pleaded.  It  consists  of  men  of 
science,  taste,  genius,  whose  writings 
have  l)^iiled  my  solitary  hours  and 
given  life  to  my  intellect  and  best 
affections.  Here  is  the  nation  which 
I  am  called  to  fight  with,  into  whose 
families  I  must  send  mourning,  whose 
fall  or  humiliation  I  must  seek 
through  blood.  I  cannot  do  it  with- 
out a  clear  commission  from  Gk)d. 
Its  men  and  women  are  my  brothers 
and  sisters.  I  could  not  \vithout  un- 
utterable pain  thrust  a  sword  into 
their  hearts.  If,  indeed,  my  country 
were  invaded  by  hostile  armies, 
threatening  without  disguise  its 
rights,  liberties,  and  dearest  interests, 
I  should  strive  to  repel  them,  just  as 
I  should  repel  a  criminal  who  should 


enter  my  house  to  slay  what  I  hold 
most  dear  and  what  is  intrusted  to 
my  care. 

But  I  cannot  confound  with  such  a 
case  the  common  instances  of  war.  In 
general,  war  is  the  work  of  ambitious 
men,  whose  principles  have  gained  no 
strength  from  the  experience  of  pub- 
lic life,  whose  policy  is  colored  if 
not  swayed  by  personal  views  or  party 
interests,  who  do  not  seek  peace  with 
a  single  heart,  who,  to  secure  doubt- 
ful rights,  perplex  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  state,  spread  jealousies  at 
home  and  abroad,  enlist  popular  pas- 
sions on  the  side  of  strife,  commit 
themselves  too  far  to  retreat,  and  are 
then  forced  to  leave  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  sword  what  an  impartial  um- 
pire could  easily  have  arranged. 

But  this  insanity  is  passing  away. 
This  savageness  cannot  endure,  how- 
ever hardened  men  are  to  it  from  long 
use.  The  hope  of  waking  up  some 
from  their  lethargy  has  induced  me 
to  recur  to  this  topic  so  often  in  my 
writings. 

— Channing's  Discourses  on  War. 


**  TOGETHER.'* 


Bt  Frank  L.  Stamton. 

*'I  TELL  you,  this  here  country — she  's  gittin'  whar  she  '11  do, 
When  the  Northern  bands  play  ^Dixie,'  an'  the  people  cheer  it,  too  I 
We  're  mighty  clost  together  when  they  mix  the  music  so — 
An'  yet  we  wuz  divided  some  thirty  year  ago ! 

"I  tell  you,  this  here  country — jest  take  us,  land  an'  sea — 
Is  'bout  as  nigh  united  as  the  Lord  'u'd  have  it  be ! 
We  're  marching  on  together  through  summer  time  an'  snow — 
We  that  wuz  so  divided  some  thirty  year  ago. 
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^^Together !     That 's  the  music  that 's  ringin'  to  the  sky — 
That 's  what  the  winds  is  singin'  as  they  blow  the  blossoms  by. 
Together !     Hear  the  bands  play,  an'  all  the  bugles  blow — 
We  that  wiiz  so  divided  some  thirty  year  ago. 

"Together !     Sing  it — ring  it !     Send  the  music  ripplin^  'long, 
Till  the  whole  world  hears  the  echoes  of  the  swellin'  tide  of  song  I 
Till  the  whole  world  jines  the  chorus — bands  play  an'  bugles  blow 
We  that  wniz  so  divided  some  thirty  year  ago." 

— Selected. 


A  KINDERGARTEN  '^RAGGYLUG/' 


By  Jessie  Scott  Himbs,  Oswboo,  N.  Y. 


Raggylug. 

I  T  is  lunch  hour  in  a  Chicago  kin- 
dergarten.    Nine  pairs  of  small 
hands   are   becomingly   folded,    nine 
heads     reverently    bowed.     All     are 


ready.  Yes,  ten  are  ready,  for  there 
at  the  corner  of  the  table  a  tenth  head 
shows,  a  soft,  gray,  furry  head  with 
long,  silvery  ears  reaching  a  litUe 
above  the  table  top.  It  is  the  kinder- 
garten bunny,  who  sits  erect,  with 
paws  demurely  crossed,  waiting  for 
his  share.  He  is  still  and  patient  and 
polite,  but  his  "winky"  nose,  as  the 
children  call  it,  stretched  up  to  the 
table's  rim,  be8j)eak6  his  eagerness 
for  a  closer  contact  with  his  favorite 
lunch  of  oatmeal  crackers. 

The  children  are  delighted  to  share 
with  him,  so  around  the  table  he  goes 
for  the  proffered  morsels.  Timid 
givers  hold  out  their  contribution 
'twixt  finger  and  thumb,  and,  as  if  in 
consideration  of  their  feelings,  Bim- 
uy  stands  off  and  reaches  at  a  most 
ungainly  angle,  nearly  toppling  over 
from  the  fine  pedestal  that  his  long 
hind  legs  afford. 

The  more  courageous  children 
serve  him  from  the  palms  of  their 
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hands,  for  the  fiin  of  feeling  the 
tickle  of  his  little  red  tongue.  One 
holds  ont  a  whole  cracker  and  bids 
him  take  a  bite — a  privilege  which  he 
is  not  slow  to  accept — and  to  prove 
that  he  can  play  at  "biggest  half"  as 
well  as  the  best,  with  a  quick  jerk  of 
the  head,  he  pulls  the  cracker  from 
the  finger  grasp  and  nms  to  a  favor- 
ite comer.  But,  after  a  few  satis- 
fied munches,  the  cracker  is  dropped 
till  next  time ;  for  either  his  mother  or 
his  stomach  has  taught  him  that  light 
lunches,  though  necessarily  frequent, 
are  best  for  rabbit  diet. 

Hark !  His  ears  turn  to  the  door. 
The  yoimgest  children  are  already 
playing  in  the  circle.  He  runs  to  see. 
He  will  go  in  and  join  the  fun.  But 
no  I  This  is  the  sunny  room,  and  here 
are  still  two  groups  of  children  for 
company.  He  will  wait.  Accord- 
ingly, divided  between  good  things, 
he  stretches  himself  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  doorway  to  await  devel- 
opments. What  though  the  children, 
going  for  the  crumb  trays,  must  halt 
and  step  over  him  with  care,  since 
there  is  small  space  left  in  which  to 
walk  around  him !  He  never  lifts 
the  unconscious  head  stretched  com- 
fortably out  on  his  forepaw  pillow. 
He  knows  that  he  is  beloved  and  that 
the  children  will  permit  anything. 
IFe  does  not  dream  of  harm,  for  he 
never  was  hurt  in  his  life.  He  pre- 
fers to  keep  always  in  the  midst  of 
things,  and  so  he  is  quite  satisfied 
with  his  position. 

Cling-a-ling!  The  triangle  rings. 
Chairs  move  back  and  marching  be- 
gins. Bunny  understands.  Away 
he  goes  to  the  play  room,  and  takes  up 


his  post  close  to  the  pedals  of  the 
piano. 

A  casual  observer  would  conclude 
at  once  that  it  was  to  be  safe  out  of 
the  way  of  marching  feet  that  he 
chose  this  secure  position.  But  for 
that  matter  there  were  plenty  of  other 
places  where  he  might  tuck  himself 
away.  Moreover,  his  habit — ^when 
in  kindergarten  vacations  he  goes 
a-visiting — of  frisking  delightedly 
around  a  musician  and  then  lying 
down  contentedly  under  the  piano  to 
do  full  justice  to  an  hour's  practice, 
has  offered  proof  of  the  old  legend 
that  Br'er  Rabbit  was  .ever  a  lover 
of  music. 

Once,  in  the  summer  time,  he  came 
running  and  sat  erect,  paws  crossed, 
to  listen  to  a  song  the  children  had 
loved  and  sung  every  day  in  the 
springtime,  but  which,  for  weeks,  iie 
had  not  heard.  With  ears  upturned 
he  sat  motionless,  nor  once  moved  his 
eyes  from  the  singer's  face  till  the 
song  was  finished.  To  be  sure,  he 
was  brought  up  with  the  children,  and 
song  was  a  large  part  of  his  home 
atmosphere. 

He  had  been  born  to  the  kinder- 
garten at  Washington's  birthday 
time,  when  he  was  about  half  grown 
— a  poor  little  runt  of  a  rabbit  whose 
stronger  brothers  and  sisters  had 
cheated  him  out  of  his  share  of  the 
good  things  in  life.  However,  in 
that  they  grew  well-favored,  they 
were  the  sooner  given  away,  and 
Baggy  was  more  than  compensated  by 
living  longer  with  his  gentle  mother, 
who  had  been  a  house  pet  and  was 
well  able  to  educate  her  youngest  in 
all  matters  of  rabbit  good  breeding. 
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Consequently,  though  his  back  was 
scalloped  in  a  vertebral  design  and 
his  sides  were  sadly  hollow,  he  soon 
proved  himself  to  the  kindergarten 
manner  born.  Cut  off,  as  he  was, 
when  so  young,  from  all  of  his  kind, 
his  social  instinct  had  to  find  in  chil- 
dren's company  its  satisfaction.  Ac- 
cordingly he  so  fitted  himself  to  his 
human  relationship  that  it  is  now  his 
first  pleasure  "to  be  where  folks  be." 

What  a  welcome  he  received  on  the 
day  of  his  advent  in  Chicago !  Trav- 
eling in  a  closely  covered  grape  basket 
could  hardly  be  agreeable  under  any 
circumstances,  and  for  a  frightened 
baby  bunny  whose  ancestors  have  won 
first  prizes  for  timidity  by  fainting 
at  their  own  shadow  and  dying  at  the 
report  of  a  gun,  to  travel  eighty  miles 
amid  the  joggling  of  the  coach,  the 
scream  of  whistles,  the  ringing  of 
bells  and  the  roar  of  passing  trains, 
the  strain  must  have  been  terrific. 
His  heart  was  beating  wildly,  putting 
his  whole  body  in  a  tremor,  when  his 
basket  was  opened  and  he  looked  out 
upon  his  new  home.  A  circle  of 
thirty  children,  sitting  breathless, 
greeted  him.  His  fright  was  evi- 
dent, and  it  appealed  to  all.  Not  one 
disobeyed  the  cautions  of  their  leader 
or  by  any  quick  movement  or  loud 
word  increased  the  fear  of  the  trem- 
bling newcomer. 

So,  out  of  his  basket  he  was  turned 
and  into  the  new  world  he  stepped. 
His  never-failing  curiosity  at  once 
began  to  restore  his  equilibrium. 
Here  were  so  many  strange  things! 
Sniffing  this  way  and  that,  he  hopped 
about,  to  the  delight  of  the  children, 
to  most  of  whom  rabbit  had  meant. 


heretofore,  only  something  hung  out- 
side a  butcher's  shop  for  eating  on 
high  days. 

"I  saw  a  rabbit  once,"  the  whispers 
began. 

"Where?" 

"At  Sheridan's  market  when  I 
wuz" — 

"Aw,  but  he  was  dead  1" 

"I  know  it." 

"I  know  a  man  that  shot  a  rabbit 
once" — 

"But  there  wonH  nobody  shoot  our 
rabbit !  If  I  saw  anybody  coming  to 
shoot  our  rabbit,  I'd" —  and  the 
awful  glare  of  eyes  and  the  menace 
of  clinched  fists  were  suflScient  to  ex- 
press what  a  dire  result  would  follow. 

A  bona  fide  rabbit  hunter  might  or 
might  not  have  quailed  at  the  threat, 
but  the  effect  upon  the  children  was 
deep.  Public  sentiment  was  once  for 
all  determined  to  the  protection  of 
the  rabbit.  Johnny  Johnson's  cham- 
pionship of  rabbit  rights  was  an- 
nounced. Devotion  to  rabbit  needs 
was  assured.  Such  a  quantity  of 
cabbage  leaves,  banana  peels,  carrots, 
potatoes,  apples,  bread,  buns,  frosted 
cakes  and  greasy  doughnuts  was 
poured  in  during  the  next  few  days 
as  would  have  fed  twenty  rabbits  and 
likewise  ruined  the  digestion  of  them 
all.  Mothers  protested  that  a  kinder- 
garten rabbit  was  a  very  extravagant 
luxury  if  the  best  the  house  afforded 
must  be  carried  off  to  him.  But  the 
bunny  made  a  peaceful  and  speedy 
settlement  of  the  matter  by  his  dis- 
dain of  sweets,  and  while  the  gener- 
ous caterers  were  astonished  at  his 
taste,  their  own  oatmeal  porridge  was 
more   palatable   when    they  learned 
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that  he  preferred  oats  for  his  break- 
fast. 

His  exquisite  neatness  doubtless 
impressed  them  more  than  they  ac- 
knowledged. They  never  ceased  to 
admire  the  spotless  white  of  his  vest, 
— for  to  the  average  Chicago  child, 
white  is  ever  a  beautiful  and  rare 
color, — or  wearied  of  watching  him 
wash  his  face  and  ^Tiands,"  dress  his 
coat,  and  comb  his  long  ears,  which 
were  pulled  forward  one  after  the 
other  for  the  purpose. 

It  soon  became  a  coveted  privilege 
to  sweep  his  dining  comer,  shake  out 
his  bed  and  disinfect  his  box,  and 
such  lessons  in  hygienic  housekeep- 
ing as  he  afforded  ought,  in  years  to 
come,  to  serve  as  a  public  benefit. 

His  contentment  in  his  new  quar- 
ters amply  repaid  the  time  and  care 
he  cost.  He  always  came  running  to 
the  door  to  greet  his  playmates,  and 
his  queer  leaps  in  the  air  expressed  to 
their  full  satisfaction  his  delight  in 
their  company.  That  he  objected  to 
much  handling  was  made  plain  by  his 
clever  way  of  keeping  out  of  hand  and 
by  his  wriggling  when  he  was  some- 
times taken  up.  Nevertheless,  there 
must  have  been  some  difference  in  the 
atmosphere  on  those  days  when  a  trip 
to  the  park  was  planning,  for  as  if  he 
understood,  he  cuddled  down  into  his 
Boston  bag  without  a  murmur.  He 
usually  kept  his  head  out  to  see  the 
fun,  and  perhaps  his  dominating  pas- 
sion of  curiosity  was  what  kept  him 
quiet. 

His  actions  being  the  only  means 
of  interpreting  his  ideas,  we  were  not 
always  sure  just  what  he  thought 
about  things ;  but  the  trips  to  the  park 


gave  certain  evidence  that  he  consid- 
ered himself  a  part  of  the  kindergar- 
ten family.  Surrounded  by  children 
when  he  was  first  placed  on  the 
ground,  he  sniffed,  looked,  and  then 
cuddled  into  the  cool,  soft  grass  for  a 
few  minutes.  This  was  his  introduc- 
tion to  Mother  Earth,  and  he  o\vned 
to  a  grateful  sense  in  her  touch.  The 
inquisitive  instinct  soon  started  him 
off,  however,  but  he  stopped  every 
little  way  to  sniff  the  fresh  air,  to 
smell  up  the  tree  trunks  as  high  as 
he  could  reach,  and  to  examine  things 
generally. 

A  few  old  men,  simning  themselves 
on  the  park  benches,  watched  with 
great  interest 

^^You've  lost  your  rabbit,  now," 
volunteered  one,  and  the  ominous 
shaking  of  the  others'  heads  showed 
their  concurrence  in  his  opinion. 

But,  to  their  amazement  and  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  outposts  of 
the  kindergarten  who  were  watching 
•  somewhat  anxiously.  Master  Bunny 
halted,  raised  himself,  took  his  bear- 
ings, decided  that  he  was  going  the 
wrong  way,  and  hopped  back  to  the 
group  of  children.  So  he  went  about 
in  numerous  small  excursions,  never 
going  far  from  those  whom  he  rec- 
ognized as  his  own.  The  wild  crea- 
ture instinct  to  escape  from  captivity 
was  not  in  his  make-up  to  any  active 
degree;  so,  although  on  the  many 
park  trips  that  followed  he  was 
always  carefully  watched,  he  never 
made  any  attempt  to  escape. 

When  the  children  were  taken  to 
the  high  bridge  in  Lincoln  Park, 
thence  to  view  land  and  sea  in  the 
hope   of   enlarging   their   extremely 
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limited  idea  of  their  country,  the 
bunny  went,  too.  lie  enjoyed  a  good 
race  as  well  as  any,  and  they  all 
played  there,  high  up  in  the  pure  air 
and  sunshine  till  Bunny  acknowl- 
edged himself  exhausted  and  threw 
himself  down  ])anting,  in  the  middle 
of  the  way,  as  usual. 

It  was  hard  for  even  a  rabbit  to  be 
shut  into  the  close  air  and  darkness 
of  a  tenement  district,  and  he  had  a 
long  sickness  in  the  spring.  His 
sides,  that  had  filled  out  finely,  grew 
hollow  again,  for  he  would  eat  noth- 
ing, though  he  begged  piteously  of 
every  one.  No  one  brought  the  right 
tiling.  He  smelled  eagerly  of  every- 
thing that  was  offered,  but  the  drug 
store  at  the  corner  could  not  furnish 
the  herb  he  was  waiting  for.  So  he 
was  sent  for  the  summer  vacation  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  There  he 
lived  in  a  sand  pile  under  a  friendly 
shelter  of  back  steps,  and  burrowed 
to  his  heart's  content.  One  of  his 
underground  race  ways  ended  in  an 
opening  on  the  common,  where  he  sat 
one  moi'ning  sunning  himself  and  pos- 
sibly meditating  launching  forth  into 
the  great  world  when,  suddenly,  a 
dog  appeared  and  put  a  speedy  end  to 
such  foolish  schemes  by  nipping  off 
the  end  of  one  ear.  That  may  have 
served  in  ])art  to  convince  him  that 
home  is  best.  At  any  rate,  he  for- 
sook tlie  door  that  opened  to  the  world 
and  returned  to  the  retirement  of  the 
back  steps,  an  injured  but  a  more  en- 
lightened rabbit. 

When  he  w\as  returned  to  the  kin- 
dergarten in  the  fall  he  was  plump 
and  healthy,  full  grown,  and  in  full 
winter    coat, — a    soft    maltese    gray 


with  trimmings  of  white  and  dark 
gray  shading  almost  to  black, — a 
beauty,  and,  with  ragged  ear,  so  per- 
fectly a  counterpart  of  Thompson- 
Seton's  Cottontail,  that  he  was  named 
for  him  without  hesitation. 

J  lis  next  long  vacation  was  spent 
in  the  East,  whither  he  traveled  as  a 
dignified  passenger.  His  guardian 
attempted  to  carry  him  in  a  netted 
bag,  but  Rag  signified  not  only  his 
high  displeasure  at  such  a  proceeding 
Imt  his  absolute  refusal  to  submit  to 
it  by  eating  his  way  out ! 

There  was  nothing  else  to  do,  then, 
but  to  let  him  sit  on  the  seat;  but^  as 
if  to  make  amends  for  his  destruction 
of  the  bag,  and  to  save  himself  from 
the  baggage  car,  he  settled  down 
quietly  into  as  good  a  rabbit  as  was 
ever  seen.  With  never  a  sound  and 
scarcely  a  stir,  he  made  the  two  days' 
trip  with  perfect  decorum.  He  did 
indeed  sit  up  occasionally  to  look  out 
at  the  sunlight,  and  once  he  helped 
himself  out  of  a  drinking  cup  that 
was  on  the  sill.  He  was  contented 
on  the  whole,  though  the  roar  of  pass- 
ing trains  frightened  him,  and  then, 
like  an  ostrich,  he  hid  his  head  under 
the  folds  of  his  guardian's  gown.  He 
hopped  about  on  the  floor  a  little,  but 
did  not  go  far  from  the  feet  of  the 
one  he  knew. 

Altogether  he  proved  himself  an 
exemplary  traveler  who  so  won  the 
good  will  of  all  who  saw  him  that  no 
hint  of  objection  to  his  company  was 
made. 

In  the  East  he  still  lingers,  while 
a  new  and  more  commodious  home 
for  the  kindergarten  is  preparing  in 
Chicago. 
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Meantime  Master  Raggylug  fills  among  whom  are  numbered  the 
the  role  of  house  pet  with  great  kindergarten  children  of  an  East- 
satisfaction  to  himself  and  liis  friends,      ern  city. 


Rag  and  His  Friends. 


THE  TWO   PATHS. 


By  Maud  Lindsay,  Tdbcumbia,  Ala. 


Only  in  good  your  child  will  iind 
Freedom  of  body,  soul  and  mind. 

I  N  a  certain  cmintry  of  which  I 
know,  there  are  two  paths.  One 
is  straight  and  long  and  narrow,  but 
the  other  is  crooked  and  goes  winding 
in  and  out,  twisting  and  turning,  till 
you  cannot  see  the  end  of  it. 

Now  one  day  there  came  to  these 


two  paths  a  little  boy  whose  feet  were 
swift  as  a  swalloVs  wings.  He  was 
running  and  jumping  and  skipping 
along  his  way,  but  when  he  came  to 
the  two  paths  he  stopped  and  said  to 
himself:  "Which  path  shall  I  take?" 
The  straight  path  was  bright  and 
clean.  On  either  side  of  it  grew 
trees  that  reached  their  branches  to- 
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ward  the  sky.  The  tiny  buds  of 
flowers  peeped  out  of  the  grass,  and 
it  looked  as  if  it  might  be  the  very 
same  path  that  led  by  the  little  boy's 
own  home. 

The  crooked  path  was  full  of  flow- 
ers as  far  as  the  little  boy  could  see — 
which  was  not  far,  you  know.  They 
hung  in  great  clusters  from  the  tan- 
gled vines  that  twined  around  the 
trees  that  bent  their  branches  over  the 
crooked  path ;  and  they  looked  so 
bright  and  smelled  so  sweet  that  the 
little  boy  thought  he  must  go  that 
way. 

He  could  not  run  along  the  crooked 
path,  for  it  twisted  and  turned  so  that 
he  could  not  see  straight  ahead  of 
him;  and  the  branches  of  the  trees 
hung  down  so  low  that  he  could  not 
stand  straight,  but  had  to  go  bending 
and  creeping  under  them  till  his  back 
was  tired.  The  flowers,  too,  were  so 
sweet  that  the  smell  of  them  made 
him  dizzy;  and  when  he  tried  to 
hurry  he  stumbled  over  the  roots  of 
the  trees  that  grew  out  of  the  groimd. 

By  and  by  he  came  to  a  crooked 
house  that  stood  by  the  crooked  path. 
The  chimneys  were  crooked,  the  doors 
were  crooked,  the  steps  were  crooked, 
the  very  nails  that  lield  it  together 
were  crooked; — and  well  they  might 
be,  for  the  house  belonged  to  a  crooked 
man.  There  he  was  in  his  crooked 
yard  when  the  little  boy  came  toiling 
along ! 

The  crooked  man  had  crept  so  long 
under  the  vines  and  branches  of  his 
crooked  path  that  nothing  he  did  was 
straight.  He  said  crooked  words  and 
did  crooked  deeds,  and  he  would  n't 
look  you  straight  in  the  eyes  for  any- 


thing, for  fear  you  might  see  his 
crooked  thoughts. 

When  he  saw  the  little  boy  coming, 
he  said  to  himself:  "Here  is  a  little 
boy  ^^"ho  will  be  just  like  me  some 
day;"  and  he  thought  he  would  ask 
him  to  come  in. 

But  when  the  little  boy  saw  the 
crooked  man,  he  scrambled  through 
the  vines  away  from  the  path,  into  a 
wood  which  lay  on  one  side.  There 
were  no  paths  in  the  wood,  and  he  did 
not  know  where  to  go ;  so  he  wandered 
about  till  he  came  to  a  stream  of 
water  that  flowed  through  the  grasses. 

In  this  stream  were  many  tiny 
fishes;  and  when  the  little  boy  saw 
them  he  forgot  his  troubles  and 
stopped  to  watch  the  fishes  at  their 
play.  They  darted  here  and  darted 
there,  and  when  the  child  put  his 
hands  into  the  water,  one  swam  so 
close  that  he  caught  it  and  brought  it 
out,  that  he  might  see  it  better.  But 
when*  the  fish  was  out  of  the  shining 
stream  it  was  not  happy.  It  lay  still 
and  gasped  for  breath. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  the 
child ;  and  he  threw  the  fish  into  the 
stream  again. 

"I  was  in  the  wrong  place  and 
conld  not  swim,"  called  the  fish,  as  it 
swam  off  merrily. 

"I  am  in  the  wrong  place  now," 
said  the  little  boy,  bursting  into  tears, 
"and  I  am  afraid." 

"Oh!  don't  be  afraid,"  said  the 
fish,  "but  hold  up  your  head  and  look 
straight  in  front  of  you  and  walk 
straight  ahead  and  nothing  can  hann 
you." 

Then  the  little  boy  held  up  his  head 
and  walked  through  the  wood.     He 
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did  not  look  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left ;  and  if  the  branches  hung  in  his 
way  he  pushed  them  aside. 

After  a  while  he  got  out  of  the 
woods  and  came  to  the  straight  path 
and  ran  along  it  with  feet  as  swift  as 


a  swallow's  wings.  The  sun  shone, 
the  buds  were  pink  in  the  grass,  the 
birds  sang,  and  the  little  boy  was  glad, 
for  he  knew  that  he  was  far  from  the 
crooked  man's  house  and  very  near 
liis  own  home. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  GREEDY. 


Adapted*  by  A.  Gertrude  Matnard,  Providence,  R.  I. 


/^NCE  upon  a  time,  long,  long  ago, 
when  there  were  fairies  and 
many  other  wonderful  things,  there 
was  a  country  far  away  called  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Greedy.  Not  a  very 
nice  name,  you  will  say.  And  was 
it  called  the  Kingdom  of  the  Greedy 
because  every  one  there  was  so 
greedy  ?  Yes,  that  is  just  the  reason. 
The  people  were  kindly  and  well  be- 
haved; but,  dear  me!  how  they  did 
love  good  things  to  eat,  especially 
sweets !  They  would  eat  cake  all  day 
long  if  they  could  get  it ;  and  the  little 
children  would  spend  every  cent  they 
had  upon  candy ;  and  as  for  pies  and 
creamcakes  and  tarts, — why,  the  peo- 
ple would  eat  nothing  else  if  they 
could  help  it !  They  thought  soup  as 
bad  to  taste  as  medicine ;  and  it  would 
almost  take  a  policeman  to  make  them 
open  their  mouths  for  beefsteak  or 
bread  and  butter! 

The  result  was  that  nearly  all  the 
butchers,  fishmongers  and  bread 
makers  had  to  close  their  shops; 
while   the   pastry   cooks    and   candy 


*  From  a  translation  by  Laura  Johnson  in  the  St. 
NieKoUu  Magatime,  The  original  was  by  P.  J.  Stahl. 


makers  could  hardly  fill  their  shelves 
fast  enough.  One  day  the  court  doc- 
tor said  to  the  king : — 

*^Sire,  your  people  look  badly.  If 
they  do  not  stop  this  senseless  eating 
of  sweets,  they  will  all  be  sick ;  and 
what  kind  of  a  kingdom  will  you  have 
then?" 

Now  the  king  had  long  thought  of 
this,  and  had  noticed  that  his  people 
were  growing  fat  and  lazy,  that  they 
had  four  or  five  meals  a  day,  and  that 
they  did  very  little  work.  The  doc- 
tor had  no  cure  to  offer  for  this  sad 
state  of  affairs,  however,  and  the  king 
sat  deep  in  thought  for  a  long  time. 
Suddenly,  a  bright  idea  came  to  him. 
lie  laughed  aloud. 

"Send  for  Mother  Michel !"  he  said 
to  his  servants;  and  away  they  flew 
to  obey  him.  Soon  Mother  Michel 
arrived.  She  was  the  best  pastry 
cook  in  the  whole  Kingdom  of  the 
Greedy,  and  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  With  her  came  her  wonderful 
cat.  Fan-fan.  He  was  as  black  as 
her  stove,  was  a  wonderful  purrer 
and  a  taster  of  tarts.  Mother  Michel 
asked  what  she  could  do  for  his  maj- 
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esty  the  king.  What  was  lier  surprise 
when  he  commanded  her  to  make  a 
tart  as  big  as  the  City  Hall, — ^bigger, 
if  she  liked,  Imt  not  a  whit  smaller! 
Wlien  the  courtiers  heard  this  they 
were  filled  with  delight;  and  had 
they  not  been  in  the  royal  presence 
they  would  have  shouted  for  joy. 

''It  is  enough!"  cried  Mother 
Michel.  "In  a  month,  sire,  you  shall 
behold  the  great  tart!''  and  with  a 
flourish  of  her  stick  she  departed,  her 
cat  following. 

But  how  was  Mother  Michel  to 
make  this  enormous  piece  of  pastry? 
All  the  way  home  she  was  planning 
and  calculating.  For  many  months 
the  working  people  had  l>een  lazy,  but 
she  knew  they  would  not  fail  her  now. 
While  walking  home  she  engaged  all 
the  pastry  cooks  she  could  find,  and 
afterwards  many  more.  Then  she 
asked  Fan-fan  to  miaow.  Now  Fan- 
fan  could  miaow  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  twenty  miles.  Mother  Michel 
waved  her  crutch  and  called  upon  all 
the  millers  of  the  land  to  bring  a 
week's  grinding  of  fine  flour.  There 
were  many  windmills  in  the  kingdom, 
and  oh!  how  they  began  to  whirl! 
Round  and  round  the  sails  flew,  day 
and  night,  w^ith  such  a  creak  and  clat- 
ter that  all  the  birds  flew  away,  and 
it  is  even  said  that  the  clouds  fled 
from  the  sky! 

The  work  was  now  fairly  begun. 
The  farmers'  wives  were  soon  com- 
manded to  collect  all  the  fresh  eggs. 
How  many  do  you  suppose  Mother 
Michel  wanted  ?  Seven  thousand ! 
How  many  pails  of  milk  do  you  sup- 
pose they  were  to  bring?  Tw^enty 
thousand!      Ah!   what  good   pasture 


the  cows  had,  and  how  every  drop  of 
milk  was  saved ;  for  l>esides  the  milk 
needed,  butter  enough  must  be 
brought  to  fill  four  thousand  tubs! 
Such  hurry  and  bustle  had  not  lx?en 
known  in  the  country  for  years. 
^Mother  Michel  had  but  to  say  the 
word  and  hundreds  flew  to  do  their 
part  toward  the  wonderful  tart 
Some  said  that  Mother  Michel  was  a 
witch,  and  others  that  Fan-fan  worked 
all  the  wonders;  but,  w^itch  or  no 
witch,  ifother  ilichel  was  obeyed. 

At  last  the  great  day  came  when 
the  tart  was  to  be  mixed.  Everything 
needed  began  to  arrive.  First  there 
was  a  procession  of  millers,  each  with 
a  bag  of  the  finest  flour  stra[)ped  on 
a  little  donkey.  Then  came  the  fann- 
ers' wives  with  the  eggs.  Each  car- 
ried her  basket  on  her  head,  for  fear 
that  if  the  donkeys  carried  them  the 
eggs  might  l)e -jolted  into  an  omelette! 
Soon  the  milkmaids  arrived  with  milk 
and  the  butter ;  and  if  there  had  l)eefi 
one  tiny  bit  of  butter  which  was  not 
sweet.  Mother  Michel's  keen  nose 
would  have  smelt  it,  and  she  would 
have  pounced  upon  it  instantly.  But 
the  butter  was  ])erfect.  N'ext  came 
the  grocers  with  the  sugar.  As  they 
0])ened  tliese  bags  of  sweetness,  every 
one  longed  to  taste;  but  Fan-fan 
watched  everything  with  great  green 
eyes.  Last  of  all  came  a  long  pro- 
cession of  farmers  with  wheelbarrows 
of  apples,  peaches,  plums,  and  berries. 

All  was  in  readiness,  and  the  peo- 
ple stood  in  crowds,  waiting  for 
Mother  Michel  to  begin. 

"She  can  never  do  it,"  whispered 
some.  "We  will  eat  the  goodies  if  she 
fails,"  whispered  others. 
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The  spot  she  chose  for  the  building 
of  tlie  great  tart  was  smooth,  level 
ground  on  a  hill.  First,  she  ordered 
the  ground  to  be  spread  with  bread 
crumbs,  the  work  being  done  with 
rakes  and  hoes.  It  was  a  great  chance 
for  the  birds!  Little  girls  began  to 
peel  and  core  the  fruit.  Little  boys 
grated  sugar.  ]Iow  they  wished  Fan- 
fan  would  go  away !  Mother  Michel 
made  jam  and  jelly  in  ten  kettles  as 
big  as  a  dinner  table,  and  she  stirred 
them  with  a  ladle  as  big  as  a  wash 
l)oiler.  For  two  days  this  cooking 
went  on,  then  tlie  sweets  were  emptied 
out  to  cool  in  a  great  dish  as  big  as  a 
lake ;  and,  oh,  joy !  the  children  were 
allowed  to  scrape  the  kettles!  One 
little  boy  timibled  into  a  kettle,  but 
was  jmlled  out  by  his  mother,  very 
sweet  and  sticky.  The  mothers  beat 
the  seven  thousand  eggs,  and  Mother 
^lichel  sifted  the  flour.  At  last  the 
pa « try  cooks  began  to  knead  the  dough 
in  twenty  great  troughs.  As  they 
kneaded  they  uttered  cries  of  ^^Tli! 
hi !"  which  could  be  heard  for  miles. 
Each  troughful  of  dough  was  made 
into  bricks,  and  with  these  bricks  hun- 
dreds of  carpenters  began  the  work  of 
building,  mider  Mother  Michel's 
direction.  Soon  the  walls  were  up, 
with  space  left  for  a  great  door  in 
front.  There  were  open  places  in- 
side, high  and  low,  upstairs  and 
down,  for  Mother  Michel  to  fill  with 
jellies.  It  took  her  two  days  to  do 
this,  attended  by  Fan-fan.  Then  the 
roof,  which  had  l>een  lifted  by  twelve 
balloons,  was  carefully  placed  on  top. 

But  how  should  the  t^rt  l)e  baked  ? 
The  crowds  waited,  breathless,  to  see 
what  INfother  Michel  would  do.     She 


smiled  and  waved  her  crutch.  Fan- 
fan  miaowed,  and  lo!  an  army  of 
masons  came  out  from  the  forest,  each 
with  a  load  of  bricks.  They  built  a 
great  furnace,  with  many  pipes,  to  be 
filled  with  fuel.  These  pipes  were 
soon  filled  by  an  army  of  charcoal 
burners,  and  then  ifother  ^lichel 
lighted  the  fires,  ^^^len  the  smoke 
arose  the  people  were  wild  with  joy. 

For  two  days  the  cooking  went  on. 
At  last  Mother  Michel's  wonderful 
nose  told  her  that  the  tart  was  baked. 
The  oven  was  taken  down  in  a  few 
hours,  the  people  giving  eager  help. 
At  last  the  tart  stood  revealed  in  all 
its  splendor, — brown,  crisp,  sweet, 
delicious,  as  big  as  the  City  Hall,  and 
crowned  with  a  dome  of  chocolate  and 
gold  frosting! 

The  people  shouted  for  joy.  They 
laughed.  They  cried.  They  hugged 
each  other.  They  made  a  great  circle 
and  dancexl  about  the  tart;  but  no  one 
touched  it  imtil  the  king  arrived  and 
made  his  speech.     lie  said: — 

''Jfy  children,  you  adore  tarts. 
You  despise  all  other  food.  If  you 
could,  you  would  eat  tarts  in  your 
sleep.  Very  well.  Eat  as  much  as 
you  can.  But  know  this :  so  long  as 
the  tart  lasts,  no  other  food  is  to  be 
eaten,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment 
for  life.  Greedy  ones,  behold  your 
tart!'' 

In  spite  of  the  king's  threat,  the 
people  were  as  joyful  as  before. 

"Long  live  the  king!"  they  shout- 
ed. "Long  live  Mother  IMichel  and 
her  cat !  Ix>ng  live  die  tiirt !  Down 
with  soup!  Do^vn  with  bread!  To 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  all  the 
l)eef steaks,  chops  and  roasts!'' 
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esty  the  king.  What  was  her  surprise 
when  he  commanded  her  to  make  a 
tart  as  big  as  the  City  Hall, — ^bigger, 
if  she  liked,  but  not  a  whit  smaller! 
Wlien  the  courtiers  heard  this  they 
were  filled  with  delight;  and  had 
they  not  been  in  the  royal  presence 
they  would  have  shouted  for  joy. 

^^It  is  enough!"  cried  Mother 
Michel.  ^^In  a  month,  sire,  you  shall 
behold  the  great  tart!"  and  with  a 
flourish  of  her  stick  she  departed,  her 
cat  following. 

Jh\t  how  was  Mother  ilichel  to 
make  this  enormous  piece  of  pastry  ? 
All  the  w^ay  home  she  was  planning 
and  calculating.  For  many  months 
the  working  people  had  l)een  lazy,  but 
she  knew  they  would  not  fail  her  now. 
While  walking  home  she  engaged  all 
the  pastry  cooks  she  could  find,  and 
afterwards  many  more.  Then  she 
asked  Fan-fan  to  miaow.  Now  Fan- 
fan  could  miaow  loud  enough  to  be 
he:ir<l  twenty  miles.  Mother  Michel 
wiivod  her  crutch  and  called  upon  all 
the  millers  of  the  land  to  bring  a 
wT'ckV  grinding  of  fine  flour.  There 
wore  many  windmills  in  the  kingdom, 
and  oh !  how  they  began  to  whirl ! 
Round  and  round  the  sails  flew,  day 
and  night,  with  such  a  creak  and  clat- 
ter that  all  the  birds  flew  away,  and 
it  is  even  said  that  the  clouds  fled 
from  the  sky! 

The  work  was  now  fairly  begun. 
The  farmers'  wives  were  soon  com- 
manded to  collect  all  the  fresh  eggs. 
TIow  many  do  you  suppose  Mother 
Michel  wanted?  Seven  thousand! 
How  many  pails  of  milk  do  you  sup- 
j>ose  they  were  to  bring?  Twenty 
thousand !      Ah  !   what  good   pasture 


the  cows  had,  and  how  every  drop  of 
milk  was  saved;  for  besides  the  railk 
needed,  butter  enough  must  be 
brought  to  fill  four  thousand  tubs! 
Such  hurry  and  bustle  had  not  hcen 
known  in  the  country  for  years. 
Mother  Michel  had  but  to  say  the 
word  and  hundreds  flew  t/)  do  their 
part  toward  the  wonderful  tart 
Some  said  that  Mother  Michel  was  a 
witch,  and  others  that  Fan-fan  worked 
all  the  wonders;  but,  witch  or  no 
witch,  ifother  ilichel  was  ol)eyed. 

At  last  the  great  day  came  when 
the  tart  was  to  be  mixed.  Everything 
needed  began  to  arrive.  First  there 
was  a  procession  of  millers,  each  with 
a  bag  of  the  finest  flour  strap|>ed  on 
a  little  donkey.  Then  came  the  fann- 
ers' wives  with  the  eggs.  Each  car- 
ried her  basket  on  her  head,  for  fear 
that  if  the  donkeys  carried  them  the 
eggs  might  l)e -jolted  into  an  omelette! 
Soon  the  milkmaids  arrived  with  milk 
and  the  butter ;  and  if  there  had  Ihhhi 
one  tiny  bit  of  butter  which  was  not 
sweet,  ^Mother  Michel's  keen  nose 
would  have  smelt  it,  and  she  would 
have  pounced  upon  it  instantly.  But 
the  butter  was  perfect.  Next  came 
the  grocers  with  the  sugar.  As  they 
o])ened  these  bags  of  sweetness,  every 
one  longed  to  taste;  but  Fan-fan 
watched  everything  with  great  green 
eyes.  Last  of  all  came  a  long  pro- 
cession of  farmers  with  wheelbarrows 
of  apples,  peaches,  plums,  and  berries. 

All  was  in  readiness,  and  the  peo- 
ple stood  in  crowds,  waiting  for 
Mother  Michel  to  begin. 

"She  can  never  do  it,"  whispered 
some.  "We  will  eat  the  goodies  if  she 
fails,"  whispered  others. 
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Tlie  spot  she  chose  for  the  building 
of  the  great  tart  was  smooth,  level 
ground  on  a  hill.  First,  she  ordered 
the  ground  to  be  spread  with  bread 
crumbs,  the  work  being  done  with 
rakes  and  hoes.  It  was  a  great  chance 
for  the  birds!  Little  girls  l)egan  to 
peel  and  core  the  fruit.  Little  boys 
grated  sugar.  How  they  wished  Fan- 
fan  would  go  away !  Mother  Michel 
made  jam  and  jelly  in  ten  kettles  as 
big  as  a  dinner  table,  and  she  stirred 
them  with  a  ladle  as  big  as  a  wash 
l)oiler.  For  two  days  this  cooking 
went  on,  then  the  sweets  were  emptied 
out  to  cool  in  a  great  dish  as  big  as  a 
lake ;  and,  oh,  joy !  the  children  were 
allowed  to  scrape  the  kettles!  One 
little  l)oy  timibled  into  a  kettle,  but 
was  pulled  out  by  his  mother,  very 
sweet  and  sticky.  The  mothers  beat 
the  seven  thousand  eggs,  and  Mother 
^[ichel  sifted  the  flour.  At  last  the 
pa.«trv  cooks  began  to  knead  the  dough 
in  twenty  great  troughs.  As  they 
kneaded  they  uttered  cries  of  "Hi! 
hi !"  which  could  l)e  heard  for  miles. 
Each  troughful  of  dough  was  made 
into  bricks,  and  with  these  bricks  hun- 
dreds of  carpenters  began  the  work  of 
building,  under  Mother  Michel's 
direction.  Soon  the  walls  were  up, 
with  space  left  for  a  great  door  in 
front.  There  were  open  places  in- 
side, high  and  low,  upstairs  and 
down,  for  Mother  [Michel  to  fill  with 
jellies.  It  took  her  two  days  to  do 
this,  attendee!  by  Fan-fan.  Then  the 
roof,  which  had  been  lifted  by  twelve 
balloons,  was  carefully  placed  on  top. 

But  how  should  the  tart  l)e  baked  ? 
The  crowds  waited,  breathless,  to  see 
what  Mother  IMichel  would  do.     She 


smiled  and  waved  her  crutch.  Fan- 
fan  miaowed,  and  lo!  an  army  of 
masons  came  out  from  the  forest,  each 
with  a  load  of  bricks.  They  built  a 
great  furnace,  with  many  pipes,  to  be 
filled  with  fuel.  These  pipes  were 
soon  filled  by  an  army  of  charcoal 
burners,  and  then  ilother  I^Iichel 
lighted  the  fires.  When  the  smoke 
arose  the  people  were  wild  with  joy. 

For  two  days  the  cooking  went  on. 
At  last  Mother  Michel's  wonderful 
nose  told  her  that  the  tart  was  baked. 
The  oven  was  taken  down  in  a  few 
hours,  the  people  giving  eager  help. 
At  last  the  tart  stood  revealed  in  all 
its  splendor, — brown,  crisp,  sweet, 
delicious,  as  big  as  the  City  Hall,  and 
crowned  with  a  dome  of  chocolate  and 
gold  frosting! 

The  people  shouted  for  joy.  They 
laughed.  They  cried.  They  hugged 
each  other.  They  made  a  great  circle 
and  dance/1  alK)ut  the  tart;  but  no  one 
touched  it  until  the  king  arrived  and 
made  his  speech.     lie  said: — 

"Jfy  children,  you  adore  tarts. 
You  des])ise  all  other  food.  If  you 
could,  you  would  eat  tarts  in  your 
sleep.  Very  well.  Eat  as  much  as 
you  can.  But  know  this :  so  long  as 
the  tart  lasts,  no  other  foo<l  is  to  be 
eaten,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment 
for  life.  Greedy  ones,  Iwhold  your 
tart!" 

In  spite  of  the  king's  threat,  the 
people  were  as  joyful  as  before. 

"I/>ng  live  the  king!"  they  shout- 
ed. "Long  live  Mother  IMichel  and 
her  cat !  Ix>ng  live  the  tart !  Down 
with  soup !  Do^\^l  with  bread  !  To 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  all  the 
beefsteaks,  chops  and  roasts!'' 
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Then  the  king's  soldiers  dug  out  a 
great  piece  from  the  wall  of  the  tart, 
and  it  was  served  to  the  people.  They 
ate  it  in  great  mouthfuls,  as  greedy 
people  do,  and  found  it  most  deli- 
cious. The  children  were  so  smeared 
with  frosting  and  jelly  that  they  ran 
to  the  river  to  wash  their  faces  and 
hands,  and  the  water  of  the  river  was 
sweet  for  a  month,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  the  little  fishes ! 

Three  times  a  day  for  three  days 
the  people  feasted.  But  the  fourth 
day  it  seemed  to  the  king  that  not  all 
of  them  were  at  hand  when  the  tart 
was  cut.  The  next  day,  only  about 
half  of  them  came.  The  next,  only 
twelve.  And  on  the  seventh  day  of 
the  cutting  of  the  tart,  only  one  per- 
son was  to  be  seen!  His  name  was 
Patapouf,  and  he  was  the  fattest, 
greediest  man  in  the  kingdom.  He 
ate  his  big  piece  alone,  and  on  the 
eighth  day,  even  he  was  not  there. 

Where  were  all  the  people?  Ah, 
my  children !  they  w^ere  at  home. 
They  were  on  sofas.  They  were  in 
beds.  I  cannot  half  tell  you  how 
wretched  they  were.  They  did  not 
want  any  more  tart !  The  very  sight 
of  it  made  them  groan.  They  tried 
not  to  see  it;  but  there  it  was,  high 
OP  the  hill,  and  they  had  to  close  doors 
and  windows  and  draw  the  curtains 
to  shut  it  from  sight.  Nobody  walked 
the  streets.  Nothing  could  be  heard 
but  sighs  and  groans  and  cries  of: 
"Oh,  for  a  bit  of  bread !  Oh,  for  one 
mouthful  of  soup !"    Even  the  drink- 


ing water  had  become  sweet,  and  the 
cloying  -odor  of  the  now-hated  tart 
filled  the  air.  Finally  the  king  vis- 
ited them,  but  to  the  people's  crie^ 
for  bread  or  meat  or  soup  or  por- 
ridge, he  said :  "No,  indeed !  There 
is  more  of  that  tart!'*  At  last^  how- 
ever, he  took  pity  on  them;  and  one 
happy  day  Mother  Michel  cooked  a 
great  kettle  of  soup,  every  bit  as  good 
as  her  pastry.  The  soldiers  took  it 
around  to  the  houses,  and  gratefully, 
joyfully,  the  people  ate  it  How  good 
it  tasted !  And  how  delicious  was  the 
bread  that  came  the  next  day !  Never 
more  did  the  people  care  for  sweets. 
Gladly  did  their  thoughts  turn  to- 
ward good  earnest  labor. 

"O  king!"  they  cried,  "if  you  will 
let  us  destroy  the  terrible  tart,  we 
will  never  ask  for  anything  sweet 
again !" 

The  king  made  no  promise,  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  great  tart  vanished 
the  very  next  night,  and  with  it 
Mother  Michel  and  Fan-fan!  And 
ever  since  then  the  rosy-cheeked  chil- 
dren of  the  kingdom — ^no  longer 
called  the  Kingdom  of  the  Greedy — 
eat,  instead  of  candy,  long  sticks  of 
bread  with  raisins  in  it. 

"And  are  we  to  eat  no  candy  ?"  you 
ask.    , 

Oh,  yes,  dear  children,  eat  candy 
if  you  wish.  But  I  will  say  to  you 
what  the  king  said  to  his  people  very 
often  :  "Sweets  are  well  enough ;  but 
there  is  reason  in  all  things." 


Chicken  Coop.     A  Sequence  in  Paper  Folding. 
By    Mrs.    Nora   H.    Millspaugh,    Los    Angeles,    Cal. 


THE  MERRY-GaROUND. 

A  Circle  Game  for  ant  number  of  Cuildrbn,  by  Martha  Freeman,  Providbmce,  R.  I. 


T*  HE  children  first  join  hands  and 
form  a  circle.  Each  one  chooses 
the  animal  or  seat  he  is  to  ride  on, 
the  whistle  blows,  the  children  walk 
slowly  around,  and  as  the  steam  in- 
creases in  power,  the  children  in- 
crease their  speed  of  walking  until  it 
becomes  a  lively  run.  Then  the 
whistle  blows,  and  gradually  the  run 
changes  to  a  walk  until  the  merry-go- 


round  stops ;  all  jump  off  and  nm  to 
mother — maybe  to  get  five  cents  for 
another  ride.  The  music  may  be 
two-four  or  six-eight  time,  adapted 
to  suit  changes  of  speed  in  the  game. 
The  children  in  our  kindergarten 
have  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  sim- 
ple game,  that  we  pass  it  on,  hoping 
that  other  kindergartners  will  try  it 
and  that  their  children  will  enjoy  it. 


BEAN-BAG  GAME. 


Tluoh  Jksks. 


Ellen  C.   Hall. 


Hean  -  bai;,   bean  -  l)a«f,  Fly  -  ing  toward  the   sky,        Come  and     let     me   catch   you. 


I 


;^: 


:i--U- 


Do   not   fly      so    liiirli.       Now     1  s»mi(1  you  ba<;k   a  -  gain.    Do     not  fly    too    U)w  ; 


;6"- 


:{■*■ 


~i 
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i:l;j. :_ .  :-"a:. .--  -L1=:e:==S=-:  j=;«^ 


te-  :  vi:;:!! 
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a     -    gaui       you       go. 
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Words  ust'd  ]>y  perinlssiun  of  Tidor  .Tknks. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

The  PROMISED  biography  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  by  Mr.  B. 
Pickinan  Mann,  will  not  lack  a  wel- 
come from  many  quarters,  and  kin- 
dergartners  will  assuredly  rejoice 
when  a  work  is  available  which  will 
furnish  a  complete  account  of  the  life 
of  this  venerated  kindergarten  pio- 
neer. In  the  meantime  the  Review 
counts  itself  fortunate  in  the  remi- 
niscences and  tributes  it  has  secured 
in  commemoration  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Miss  Peabody's 
birth.  They  show  ^Miss  Peal)ody's 
noble  spirit  and  high  ability,  and  are 
refreshingly  free  from  that  undue  at- 
tention Xo  unimportant  eccentricities 
that  often  distorts  attempted  portray- 
als of  her.  It  is  surely  time  to  turn 
the  light  full  upon  Miss  Peabody's 
rare  character  and  powers,  and  for 


kindergartners  especially  to  cherish 
the  memory  of  her  inspirational  value 
and  of  her  self-sacrificing  nurture  of 
the  kindergarten  among  other  strug- 
gling causes. 

Much  of  the  material  in  this  num- 
ber, concerning  Miss  Peabody  and 
the  seed-time  of  kindergarten  tJiought, 
we  owe  to  the  painstaking  kindness 
of  Miss  M.  Elizabeth  I^ombard  of 
Boston,  an  early  graduate  of  Miss 
Garland's  and  Miss  Weston's  train- 
ing class. 

^'Xo    GREAT    MONUMENT    haS    bcCU 

erected  to  her  memory,"  says  Mrs. 
Cheney  in  her  reminiscences  of  Miss 
Peabody.  Pettier  than  any  memorial 
statue  or  structure,  however,  is  the 
Elizabeth  Peabody  Kindergarten  Set- 
tlement, now  entering  its  ninth  year. 
This  form  of  memorial  was  chosen  as 
being  the  most  fitting  that  could  be 
devised,  and  events  do  not  disprove 
the  wisdom  of  the  choice. 

The  beneficent  ministry  of  the 
house  has  somewhat  the  same  compre- 
hensive character  of  her  o^vn  benefac- 
tions, reaching  young  and  old,  Jew 
and  Gentile,  Protestant  and  Roman- 
ist. The  House  is  recognized  by  the 
schools  in  its  neighborhood  as  a  col- 
lateral educational  force,  but  able,  of 
course,  to  do  some  things  that  the 
schools  cannot  do.  For  a  description 
of  Elizabeth  Peabody  House  and  ac- 
tivities carried  on  there,  we  refer  our 
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readers  to  an  article  written  by  its 
head  resident,  Miss  Caroline  F. 
Brown,  in  Tvixdergarten  Review, 
October,  11M»J.  Membership  in  the 
Elizabeth  Poal>ody  House  Association 
is  three  dollars  a  year.  Will  not  some 
kindergartners  or  kindergarten  asso- 
ciations, not  yet  members,  either  be- 
come members  or  make  a  gift  to  the 
association  in  iliss  Peabody's  mem- 
ory now  in  this  memorial  year  ?  The 
treasurer  is  Mr.  Boylston  A.  Beal,  95 
Jounial  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  first  specimen  of  Froebel's 
Second  Gift  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  two  explanatory  man- 
uals, are  now  the  j>roj)erty  of  the 
Eastern  Kindergarten  Association, 
Boston,  which  is  beginning,  in  a  small 
way,  to  make  an  historic  collection. 
This  Gift  was  manufactured  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  A.  Q.  T.  Par- 
sons, from  descriptions  in  German 
books,  ifiss  Parsons  not  having  seen 
a  Second  Gift  at  that  time. 


The  mention  in  Miss  Jarvis's  ar- 
ticle of  the  recalled  Guide  to  the  Kin- 
dergarten sent  us  to  our  book  shelf, 
and  lo!  our  copy,  unread  since  pre- 
student  days,  proves  to  be  one  that 
escaped  the  penitent  author's  destruc- 
tive grasp.  It  bears  the  date  of  1864, 
and  is  therefore  from  that  early  edi- 
tion which  [Miss  Peabody  felt  con- 
tained mistakes  and  might  lead  its 


readers  astray.  The  dingy,  forty- 
year-old  volume  does  not,  in  these 
days  of  easy  access  to  Froebelian 
writings,  seem  dangerous  enough  to 
be  destroyed,  but  is,  on  the  contrary, 
invested  with  interest  as  a  somewhat 
rare  relic  and  as  a  reminder  of  Miss 
Peabody's  conscientiousness. 


Complete  files  of  The  Kinder- 
(jarten  Messenger,  edited  by  Miss 
Peabody,  cannot  be  very  numerous; 
but,  if  they  can  possibly  be  obtained, 
every  library  paying  due  attention  to 
kindergarten  literature  ought  to  se- 
cure one.  Not  only  do  they  contain 
precious  material  for  the  future  writ- 
ers of  kindergarten  history  in  Amer- 
ica ;  they  are  also  filled  with  a  spir- 
ituality and  enthusiasm  specially 
potent  for  influencing  educators  of 
young  children. 

Miss  Peabody  had  her  struggles  in 
maintaining  the  Messenger.  The  list 
of  subscribers  was  never  long,  and  not 
all  of  the  subscribers  were  so  good  as 
to  pay  their  dues.  ^Vhen  bills  for 
printing  and  paper  became  pressing, 
and  when  compelled  to  face  the  finan- 
cial prospect  on  undertaking  a  new 
year,  Miss  Peabody's  communica- 
tions to  her  subscribers  were  models 
of  considerate  and  polite  urgency. 
She  records  that  one  year  the  little 
magazine  covered  its  own  expenses, 
but  this  did  not  happen  twice! 
Although   all  her   own   service   was 
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given  free,  there  was  much  financial 
worry  connected  with  the  enterprise, 
and  she  was  often  grateful  for  kind 
help  received  from  one  or  another  of 
her  friends. 

The  Kindergarten  Messenger  ap- 
peared first  in  May,  1873.  It  con- 
tinued through  1874  and  1875,  but 
for  the  next  year  was  merged  into  the 
Jovrnal  of  Education.  This  arrange- 
ment not  proving  satisfactory,  Miss 
Peabody  again  (January,  1877)  took 
the  Messenger  into  her  own  hands 
and  it  ran  throughout  that  year. 
Then,  as  the  thousand  desired  (and 
needed)  subscribers  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, its  publication  ceased  and  the 
New  Education,  conducted  by  Mr. 
W.  X.  Hailmann,  was  used  as  the 
kindergarten  medium. 

The  South  School,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  six  kindergarten  classes, 
and  we  learn  with  pleasure  that  each 
child  is  to  have  this  year  a  3x5  foot 
garden  plot  of  his  o^vn  instead  of  only 
a  share  in  such  a  plot,  as  was  the  ar- 
rangement last  year.  The  same 
school  has  four  first  grade  classes,  and 
in  response  to  their  desire,  160  indi- 
vidual garden  plots  are  to  be  laid  out 
for  the  children  of  that  grade  this 
spring.  School  gardens  do  not  in- 
crease at  this  rate  perhaps  in  many 
schools:  but  what  a  happy  fact  it  is 
that  the  movement  is  gaining  advo- 
cates rapidly  and  that  the  garden,  so 
delightful  and  recreative  an  adjunct 


to  the  school,  has  demonstrated  unde- 
niably its  value  as  an  educational 
force ! 


A      LITTLE      THREE-YEAR-OLD      had 

slapped  his  sister,  and  his  mother  was 
talking  to  him  very  gravely  about  it, 
telling  him  that  God  did  not  like  him 
to  slap  his  sister.  "Does  n't  God 
want  me  to  slap  anybody  ?"  asked  he. 
"No,"  said  his  mamma.  "Doesn't 
God  like  anybody  to  slap  anybody 
else  V-  Being  answered  "No"  again, 
he  looked  at  his  mother  with  a  gravity 
equal  to  her  own  and  said:  "Then, 
mamma,  God  does  n't  want  you  to 
spank  7ne!''  ITis  mother  has  not 
spanked  him  since; — ^her  punish- 
ments have  taken  other  forms. 


A  PROFESSOR  OF  p{:dagoqy — one 
who  is  wholly  in  favor  of  kindergar- 
ten— said  recently  that  he  had  visited 
many  kindergartens  and  talked  with 
many  kindergartners  and  kindergar- 
ten students ;  that  he  had  seen  excel- 
lent work,  a  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  children,  and  a  fine  spirit  of 
devotion,  but  had  found  that  a  great 
many  kindergartners  as  well  as  stu- 
dents were,  mentally,  "in  a  state  of 
muddle,"  as  he  expressed  it.  This 
was  due,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  amount 
of  undigested  mental  food  with  which 
they  were  burdened, — the  philosophy, 
p«^ychology,  and  what-not  with  which 
they  had  been  too  hastily  gorged  dur- 
ing their  training  course. 
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The  very  same  criticism — of  the 
lack  of  clear  thought — comes  often 
from  inside  the  kindergarten  ranks. 
This  lack,  as  evidenced  in  muddled 
English,  was  much  discussed  at  the 
N.  E.  A.  meeting  of  1902.  It  is  but 
just  to  say,  however,  that  constant 
effort  is  being  made  in  the  training 
classes  to  select  only  such  students  as 
are  well  prepared  for  the  study,  to 
clarify  the  teaching  given,  and  to 
eliminate  non-essentials.  Simplify- 
ing the  hand  work  required,  in  sew- 
ing, weaving,  paper  folding,  etc.,  is 
one  way  of  gaining  more  time  for  the 
study  of  the  difficult  subjects  that 
must  be  included  in  the  course;  but 
Froebel's  systx^m  is  a  whole ;  and  since 
it  is  not"  only  explained  in  language 
but  demonstrated  through  the  Gifts 
and  Occupations,  omission  or  too 
much  abbreviation  of  the  work  in 
these,  deprives  the  student  of  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  help  Froel>el  provided 
for  the  understanding  of  his  system. 
If  the  system  is  presented  thus  in- 
completely and  with  the  inter-relation 
of  its  parts  disturbed,  is  incomplete 
knowledge  and  mental  confusion  an 
unnaturnl  result?  Simplifying  in  a 
mistaken  manner  ends  in  mystifying. 
The  main  cause  of  the  ^^state  of  mud- 
dle'' is,  however,  the  one  to  which  our 
critic  attributed  it, — undigested  in- 
tellectual food. 

Germans  are  very  fond  of  rhymed 
mottoes   and   adages,   and   a  curious 


traveler  may  gather  an  interesting 
stock  of  them  fromGasthaus  walls  and 
all  sorts  of  unexpected  places  if  he 
keeps  on  the  lookout  for  them  while 
in  Germany.  In  private  houses  mot- 
toes appropriate  to  the  household  are 
sometimes  embroidered  on  strips  of 
washable  canvas  which  are  then 
stretched  tautly  over  the  edge  of  closet 
shelves;  thus  tho^e  who  go  to  the 
closet  may  cull  a  pleasant  thought 
from  it  if  they  wish.  Since  kinder- 
gartners  have  closets  or  storerooms 
under  their  charge,  it  was  perhaps  for 
them  that  a  kindergartner,  Tante 
Gahrlele,  ])ut  into  rhyme  an  adage 
which  she  thought  applicable.  We 
copy  it  from  the  German  magazine 
Klndprgnrten : — 

Ordnung  mjtss  in  Fach  und  Schrein, 
Ordnung  ouch  in  DenJcen  sein. 
Schlecht  ist  Kopf  und  Haus  hestelU, 
Wo  alles  durch  einander  fallt. 
In  order  keep  both  shelf  and  drawer ; 
In  order,  too,  your  mental  store. 
Ill-kept  the  house,  ill-kept  the  mind. 
Where  to  disorder  all's  consigmed. 

The  German  words,  done  in  illu- 
minated text  or  on  an  inconspicuous 
card,  might  be  a  good  reminder  to 
have  hanging  on  the  closet  or  store- 
room door.  Would  they  not  also  be 
ap])ropriate  as  an  introductory  motto 
for  the  note-books  of  domestic  science 
students? 


Wanted.  Copies  of  The  Kinder-^ 
gnrfen  Messenger,  as  follows:  1873, 
numbers  1,  9,  10,  11,  12;  1874,  num- 
ber 1  ;  1875,  numbers  4,  6,  7.  Any 
person  having  an  incomplete  file  or 
duplicate  copies  is  requested  to  com- 
municate with  Miss  Emilie  Poulsson, 
Leicester,  Mass. 


A  GERMAN  KINDERGARTNER'S  JUBILEE  YEAR 


C  EAULEIX  Eloonore  Luise  lleer- 
wart  was  born  in  Eisenach, 
Thurinp:ia,  Germany,  Febniarv  24, 
1835.  For  over  three  hundred  years 
the  Heerwart  family  has  been  one  of 
the  first  of  that  town,  tracing  back 
earlier  to  Cobnrg,  and  earlier  still  to 
Augsburg  in  Bavaria.  Old  chronicles 
say  that  the  family  possessed  the  title 
of  count  in  Austria  and  Bavaria.  It 
is  a  strange  coincidence  that  Friiulein 
ITeerwart's  ancestry  on  her  mother's 
side  also  reaches  back  to  Augsburg  at 
the  same  period  as  her  father's,  and 
that  in  both  families  there  were  then 
councillors  of  state. 

Friiulein  Heerwart's  father,  who 
was  director  of  the  law  courts  and 
also  a  councillor,  died  when  she  was 
four  years  old.  Her  mother  was 
highly  cultivated,  speaking  French, 
singing  in  Italian,  and  playing  the 
piano  fluently.  Every  one  res])ected 
her,  her  advice  was  nuich  sought,  and 
she  was  Moved  by  all  her  relatives. 
There  were  six  children  in  the  family, 
and  the  little  Eleonore  grew  up  in  a 
very  hap])y  and  congenial  atmos- 
phere. She  is  now  the  sole  survivor 
of  the  Eisenach  lleerwarts. 

During  the  early  years  of  Fraulein 
Heerwart's  childhood  the  family  lived 
at  the  coimtry  seat  of  her  grand- 
mother ;  but  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fifteen  she  attended  the  ^^girls' 
upper  school"  at  Eisenach,  being  at 


the  head  of  her  class  when  she  left. 
At  fifteen  and  a  half  she  was  con- 
firme<l,  and  then  received  private  les- 
sons in  French,  history,  literature, 
musif*,  and  drawing.  Her  desire  to 
learn  Italian  could  not  be  gratified 
l)e'*ause  no  teacher  was  available. 
Aft(T  a  cou])le  of  years  of  private 
study,  she  was  sent  to  spend  some 
luonths  in  Meiningen  with  a  cousin 
who  had  the  reputation  of  l>eing  an 
elegant  lady, — one  whose  polished 
manners  could  not  fail  to  impress 
themselves  upon  a  young  girl. 

On  returning  to  Eisenach  some 
lessons  were  resumed,  but  there  were 
also  parties,  balls,  visits  from  favorite 
cousins  at  the  home,  and  other  social 
intercourse.  In  the  spring,  after  a' 
visit  paid  to  a  brother  of  Fraulein 
Heerwart  in  another  town,  by  herself 
and  her  mother,  the  latter  became 
seriously  ill.  The  daughter  remem- 
liers  reading  to  her  the  announcement 
of  FroeWs  death  (June  21,  1S52) 
in  the  newspaper.  Two  weeks  later 
the  beloved  m<:)ther  was  dead,  and  the 
seventeen-year-old  daughter  felt  that 
life  was  indeed  a  blank. 

A  choice  of  homes  was  now  offered 
to  the  motherless  girl.  An  older  sis- 
ter was  established  in  a  small  home 
of  her  own,  well  cared  for  by  the 
housekee])er  who  had  served  the  Heer- 
wart family  for  thirty  years.  Here 
the  younger  sister  would  naturally  be 
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welcome.  An  uncle,  her  guardian, 
opened  his  doors  to  her.  But  it  was 
tliought  best  that  she  should  go  to  the 
homo  of  an  aunt,  her  mother's  sister. 
There  she  was  allowed  much  liberty, 
though  she  made  herself  useful  about 
the  house  and  with  her  aunt's  grand- 
children. 

But  there  was  not  enough  in  the 
new  life  to  satisfy  her.  She  longed 
for  more  opportunity  to  improve;  so 
she  wrote  to  her  uncle  that  she  wished 
to  go  somewhere  to  study  and  to  be- 
come independent.  Only  one  train- 
ing college,  and  that  of  the  most  ortho- 
dox kind,  then  existed  in  Germany. 
When  Friiulein  Tleerwart  heard, 
therefore,  that  an  acquaintance  in 
Eisenach  was  going  to  Keilhau  to  re- 
ceive kindergarten  training  from 
Frau  Froebel,  her  determination  at 
once  was :  "I  will  go  there,  too !'' 

Friiulein  Ileerwart  was  already 
familiar  with  the  kindergarten,  hav- 
ing often  visited  the  one  in  Eisenach, 
which  was  in  cliarge  of  Friiulein  Julie 
Trauberth.  This  kindergarten  had 
been  founded  in  1847  by  J)v,  Mey, 
the  principal  of  the  girls'  school 
already  spoken  of,  and  it  is  now  the 
oldest  in  existence.  Friiulein  Ileer- 
w^art  recalls  seeing  Froebel  in  com- 
pany Avith  Dr.  Mey  when  Froe])el  was 
lecturing  in  Eisenach  and  when  he 
thought  of  establishing  himself  there. 
She  also  saw  him  at  Liebenstein  and 
]\rarienthal,  when  she  visited  relatives 
at  those  places. 

Acceding  to  his  Avard's  ardent  re- 
quest, her  uncle  wrote  to  Keilhau, 
and  Julie  Trauberth  wrote  also;  but 
the  re])ly  came  that  there  Avas  no 
room.    XcA'crtheless,  letters  Avere  sent 


again,  and  Fraulein  Heerwart  was 
finally  accepted,  Middendorff  think- 
ing: ^*She  is  evidently  in  earnest.  We 
must  take  her."  So  she  and  the  other 
young  girl  tra\^eled  by  rail  and  coach 
to  Keilhau,  May  7,  1853. 

That  year  at  Keilliau  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Fraulein  Heerwart  in 
Reminiscences  of  JSoS-4,  Kindeb- 
GARTKN  Review,  April,  1898.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  Middendorff,  Froebel's 
dear  friend  and  chief  successor  in  the 
Avork,  died;  and  the  kindergarten 
training  at  Keilhau  Avas  soon  given 
up.  Frau  Froebel  AA^ent  first  to 
l^resden  to  carry  on  the  AA'ork,  and 
afterAvards  to  Hamburg,  where  she 
remained  until  her  death  in  1901. 

Friiulein  HeerAvart,  after  receiv- 
ing her  (six  months')  training  and 
subsequently  assisting  Frau  Froebel 
somcAvhat  in  the  teaching  at  Keilhau, 
accepted  a  position  to  teach  a  young 
girl  of  noble  family  in  the  north  of 
Germany.  OAving  to  the  edict  (1851) 
that  the  Froebelian  teaching  was  to 
be  sn])pressed  in  Pnissia,*  she  was 
requested,  after  having  been  installed 
in  her  position,  not  to  say  that  she 
had  studied  in  Keilhau.  But  she 
]iroferred  to  resign  rather  than 
^'strike  her  colors."  The  result  was 
that  she  Avas  urged  to  remain,  but  had 
to  undergo  an  examination  Avhich  was 
to  determine  AA'hether  she  were  athe- 
ist, heretic,  or  Avhat.  A  councillor 
made  the  journey  from  Berlin  to  con- 
duct this  tpst.  His  verdict  regarding 
her  and  her  teaching  Avas  satisfactory, 
and  she  remained  Avith  the  family 
until  the  young  girl's  confirmation. 

♦  Throujrli  the  valiant  efforts  of  Baroness  von 
Mareiiholz-Riilow  and  her  friends,  this  edict  was  re- 
voktMl  in  186:». 
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Her  next  position  was  on  a  neigh- 
boring estate,  where  she  took  charge 
of  the  echication  of  four  children,  re- 
maining with  them  until  the  eldest 
was  engaged  t<o  be  married.  During 
those  four  happy  years  she  visited 
Frau  Froobel  in  Hamburg,  took  part 
in  kindergarten  meetings,  and  corre- 
sponded with  friends  at  Keilhau. 

The  year  1860  was  spent  in  Eise- 
nach, carrying  on  a  successful  course 
for  mothers  with  Julie  Trauberth  and 
Augusta  Moder.  In  1801  she  went 
tor  a  kindergarten  position  in  Man- 
chester, Eng.,  where  she  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Madame  du  Portugall, 
who  also  had  a  kindergarten  there. 
From  Manchester  she  went  to  Dublin 
to  establish  a  kindergarten.  Begin- 
ing  with  two  children  Cwhose  parents 
were  of  the  Society  of  Friends),  she 
had  in  twelve  years  a  flourishing 
school  of  eight  classes  with  the  kin- 
dergarten as  the  basis.  This  school 
she  was  obliged  to  relinquish  in 
1874,  the  work  having  outgrown  her 
strength.  Going  to  Ix)ndon,  she  found 
there  an  awakening  of  interest  in  the 
kindergarten  cause,  and  she  was  at 
once  engaged  by  the  British  and  For- 
eign School  Society  to  train  kinder- 
gartners.  Later  she  became  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Froebel  Society. 
In  1883,  her  health  again  giving  way 
from  overwork,  she  retired  to  Blank- 
enburg,  the  little  village  in  Thuringia 
where  Froebel  established  his  first 
kindergarten ;  but  while  there  she  was 
recalled  to  London  l)y  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  to  arrange 
their  (Froebelian")  exhibit  for  the 
Edinburgh  Exhibition.  This  exhibit 
gained  the  gold  medal. 


Friiulein  Ileerwart  remained  in 
Blankenburg  until  1889,  working 
hard  (but  fruitlessly,  she  felt)  to 
have  the  kindergarten  make  headway 
there.  In  March,  1889,  she  per- 
formed a  good  work  by  saving  Froe- 
WKs  birthplace,  the  historic  parson- 
age at  Oberweissbach,  from  being 
pulled  down.  (For  her  description 
of  this  achievement,  see  last  part  of 
article,  Sowc  Details  of  FroeheVs 
Life,  KiXDERGARTf:x  Review,  Jan- 
uary, 1903.) 

From  Blankenburg,  Friiulein  Heer- 
wart  went  to  Eisenach  again,  where 
she  held  private  classes  for  kinder- 
gartners,  and  foimded  the  Allgemein- 
cr  K itidevfja rtnerinnen  Verein,  In 
1899  this  Verein  held  a  meeting  in 
Blfwkcnburg,  at  which  Fraulein 
Ileerwart  ]»roposed  the  founding  of  a 
Fried  rich  Froebel  Memorial  House 
in  that  village.  There  were  great  re- 
joicings over  the  project,  and  Frau- 
lein Heerwart,  as  president  of  the  so- 
ciety, went  back  to  Blankenburg  to 
live,  in  order  to  push  forward  the 
plans.  As  time  went  on,  however, 
she  became  again  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  Blankenburg  was  un- 
r'es])onsive  and  discouraging,  and  she 
felt  that  a  less  remote  place  would  be 
better  for  the  Memorial  House.  Ill 
and  disnp])ointed,  she  was  induced  by 
her  friends  to  move  back  to  Eisenach 
and  live  among  them.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Verein  are  now  estab- 
li^lied  there,  and  it  is  Fraulein  Heer- 
wart's  hope  that  the  Memorial  House 
will  also  be  located  in  that  city.  The 
establishment  of  this  house,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Froebel  IMuseum, 
which  is  to  be  connected  with  it,  is  a 
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matter  of  deepest  interest  to  her.  It 
is  slie  who  has  gathered  and  preserved 
the  historic  objects,  original  mami- 
scri])ts  and  autngraj)h  letters  of  Froe- 
bel,  of  which  there  is  now  no  incon- 
siderable collwtion.  Every  cause 
needs  some  appreciative  cherisher  of 
its  past,  and  the  kindergarten  cause 
is  fortunate  in  having  so  ardent  and 
indefatigable  a  seeker  for  old  kinder- 
garten treasures  as  Friinlein  lleer- 
wart. 

Another  service  that  she  has  ren- 
dered and  still  renders  U)  the  kinder- 
garten is  to  contribute  to  its  litera- 
ture. Her  bo(>ks  are  naturally  not  as 
well  known  in  America  as  in  Ger- 
many and  England.  The  largest 
and  most  im])ortant  is  the  book  en- 
titled FroeheVs  Theory  mid  Practice, 
with  which  American  kindergartners 
would  do  well  to  accpiaint  themselves. 
It  was  Avritten  in  18J)7,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  Dr.  William  T.  Harris. 

1904  rounds  out  fifty  years  of 
varied  and  efficient  service  to  the  kin- 
dergarten on  the  part  of  Friiulein 
ITeerwart,  and  she  is  now  in  the  sev- 
entieth year  of  her  age.  Only  the 
barest  facts  of  her  career  have  been 
noted  in  this  slight  account.  She  still 
has  good  courage  for  life's  duties,  and 
hoy)es  to  continue  in  the*  work  until 
God  calls  her  to  another  life,  ^fay 
this  year,  her  jubilee  year  of  active 
devotion  to  kindergarten,  b(»  golden- 
bright  with  hap]>iness;  and  uuxy  the 
appreciation  that  is  felt  for  \wr  by 
kindergartners  in  many  ])arts  of  the 
world  be  a  source  of  heart-warming 
gratilication  to  this  staunch  conserver 
of  the  Froebel  tradition. 


AN  ANNIVERSARY  GIFT. 
Br  M.  M.  Gliddbw,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  year  ago,  while  studying  with 
Friiulein  Ileerwart,  the  conversa- 
tion turned  upon  American  kinder- 
gartners, and  Friiulein  Ileerwart 
sj)oke  of  the  pleasure  it  had  been  to 
her  to  meet  those  \vho  had  visited  her 
in  Eisenach.  She  added  that  she  had 
always  hoped  to  visit  America  but 
now  no  longer  exjK*cted  to;  that  she 
had  read  of  many  American  kinder- 
gartners whom  she  never  expecte<l  to 
see;  that  she  wished  she  might  even 
see  their  pictures,  so  as  to  gain  a 
more  definite  idea  of  their  person- 
ality. I  then  and  there  resolved  to 
make  a  collection  of  photographs  of 
eminent  American  kindergartners 
for  her,  if  I  could. 

l'l)on  my  return  to  America,  I  con- 
sulted with  a  numlx^r  of  leading  kin- 
dergartners. All  thought  the  ])lan  I 
outlined  a  hap])y  one,  namely,  to 
gather  together  these  photographs  in 
an  album  and  present  them  April 
21st,  on  Froebel's  birthday,  the  '- 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Friiulein 
II etn* wart's  graduation  as  a  kinder- 
gartner,  or  the  22d,  which  is  the 
twelfth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Gi^rman  International  Kinder- 
garten Fnion. 

Extracts  from  a  few  letters  will 
show  th(.*  spirit  in  which  leading  kin- 
dergartners have  responded: — 

"I  certainly  will  attend  to  your  re- 
quest at  my  earliest  convenience.  In 
order  to  procure  the  album  meant  to 
C4^)ntain  the  pliotogra])hs,  let  me  know 
how  I  can  ]>artake  in  the  same. 

''^Iaria  Kk.vus-Boelte." 
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**Tlio  plan  to  recognize  Friiiilein 
Heerwart's  fifty  years  of  service  is 
an  excellent  one.  I  approve  heartily 
of  sending  the  pliotographs  of  lead- 
ing kindergartners  to  her,  and  shall 
he  very  glad  to  send  one  of  my  own, 
etc.  LrcY  Wheelock.'' 

^'I  shall  he  very  glacj  indeed  to  co- 
o]>erate  with  yon  in  any  way  to  honor 
Friinlein  Eleonore  ITeeTwart  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  devotion 
to  the  kin<lergarten  cause. 

^Tatty  Hill.'' 


There  has  heen  hut  one  drawback 
to  the  plan.  The  alhnni  conld  not  be 
a  gift  from  the  International  Kinder- 
garten Union  and  he  sent  before  the 
next  meeting  of  the  T.  K.  IT.,  the  last 
of  April,  for  tlie  matter  would  have 
to  be  officially  acted  u[)on ;  so  it  must 
go  as  a  personal  gift  from  the  kinder- 
gartners, who  have  gladly  joined 
hands  to  show  their  affectionate  re- 
gard for  Friinlein  TIeerwart  and 
their  a])preciation  of  her  splendid 
service  to  the  kindergarten  cause. 


Seekinc;  information  mav  mean  a  moment's  shame;    but  not  to 


learn  is  a  lastincr  shame. 


— Japanese  Proverb, 
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By  Margaret  Laidlaw,  Hartford,  Conn. 


"A  jrarden  is  for  a  child  an  eiutlosed  portion  of 
nature,  in  wbich,  by  the  impressions  of  beauty  and 
by  ]iainstaking  efforts  to  l»e  useful  and  good,  he  may 
not  only  learn  as  in  a  wihool  of  morality,  but  his  soul 
may  also  open  to  reteive  its  first  religious  impres- 
sions." 

VKJ  TIEX  I  came  to  Hartford  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  the  lot  south 
of  this  school  (the  South  School)  was 
being  cleared  of  some  old  and  un- 
sightly buildings. 

I  think  that  the  idea  of  having 
school  gardens  was  in  the  mind  of  our 
principal  at  that  time;  but  the  pleas- 
ure   of   making   the   beginning    and 


really  working  in  such  a  garden  was 
reserved  for  the  kindergartners  and 
children  of  1903. 

fl  list  after  our  spring  recess  I  asked 
if  we  might  use  part  of  the  land  for 
a  garden..  **Yes/'  came  the  answer, 
rather  reluctantly,  **but  it  means 
work,  and  we  must  not  have  a  fail- 
ure." 

A  man  was  hired  for  the  digging. 
As  every  spadeful  of  earth  was  turned 
over  I  was  told  tliat  it  was  useless  to 
proceed,  since  we  could  never  grow 
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anything  there.  The  soil  was  poor, 
most  of  the  lot  being  filled  ground; 
but  we  raked  out  all  the  clay,  broken 
brick  and  old  plaster  and  used  them 
as  the  foundation  of  our  mounds, 
where  1  saw  future  beauty  of  trailing 
vines.  The  moimds  were  afterwards 
set  out  with  petunia  plants  and  nas- 
turtium seeds,  with  canna  bulbs  in 
the  center.  They  have  been  a  shower 
of  beaut V  all  summer. 


very  little  children  it  was  thought 
best  to  have  one  long  bed,  5x40  feet, 
in  which  they  could  all  work  together. 
(They  planted  corn,  which  was  a 
great  success.)  As  the  l>eds  were 
dug  a  plentiful  supply  of  fertilizer 
was  put  on  each  bed  and  spaded  in. 
After  that  the  children  did  their  oavq 
work,  digging  and  raking  the  earth 
until  it  was  in  good  condition  for  the 
seeds.     We  planted  seeds  May  17. 


:M#iS^=<^-4^ 
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Kindergarten  Gardens,  South  School,  Hartford,  Ct. 


The  first  night  after  the  cannas 
were  placed  in  the  mounds,  one  Avas 
taken  out.  It  was  missed  and  the 
loss  reported  to  me  l>y  teachers,  chil- 
dren, and  janitors,  who  reminded  me 
that  we  could  never  expect  to  keep 
anything  there.  The  next  day  we  re- 
placed it  with  two  others,  and  not  a 
plant  has  been  taken  since. 

The  beds  were  3x5  feet,  with  paths 
three   feet   wide  between.     For   the 


Lessons  on  the  seeds — how  to  place 
large  ones,  to  scatter  the  finer  ones 
and  to  arrange  others  in  straight  rows 
— had  been  given  before  the  children 
went  into  the  garden. 

We  planted  morning  glories,  sweet 
peas,  and  nasturtiums  near  the  fence. 
They  were  doing  well  when  the  fence 
had  to  be  moved  and  they  transplant- 
ed. The  birds  nipped  all  our  first 
shoots  of  green  peas,  and  to  them  we 
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must  attribute  also  the  loss  of  some  of 
our  seeds.  Xow  I  think  I  have  given 
enough  of  disappointments  or  dis- 
couraging times. 

The  lettuce,  radishes,  and  beans 
were  up  the  first  week,  and  the  little 
bands  of  sprinklers  were  at  their 
work  every  d^y.  The  com  grew  and 
was  the  wonder  of  the  neighborhood. 
Farmers  looked  at  it  with  admira- 
tion, and  those  who  discouraged  our 
first  efforts  had  to  admit  that  every- 
thing was  growing  finely.  ,The  rad- 
ishes were  ready  before  school  closed 
and  were  taken  home  by  the  children. 
Lettuce  was  abundant  all  summer. 
The  beets  grew  splendidly.  Butter 
beans  and  string  beans  bore  well. 
The  sunmier  squash  vines  seemed 
never  weary  of  growing  squashes.  It 
was  these  squashes'  and  the  green 
pumpkins  that  our  neighborhood 
boys  could  not  resist.  Things  were 
generally  left  unmolested,  but  these 
were  not  allowed  to  stay  on  the  vines. 
Was  it  the  color?  Certainly  other 
things  were  of  more  value  than  the 
squashes.  Lettuce,  beans,  and  beets 
were  allowed  to  ripen,  and  I  dis- 
tributed them  to  the  helpers.  The 
green  corn  was  a  great  pleasure. 
Some  of  the  children  who  had  helped 
to  plant  it  had  the  privilege  of  taking 
home  several  ears.  The  popcorn 
matured  well,  and  we  hope  to  pop 
some  of  our  o^^^l  corn  for  Thanks- 
giving. 

The  flowers  were  slower  in  getting 
started  and  did  not  make  much  of  a 
showing  until  after  school  closed. 
But  the  children  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  results  of  their  planting  in 
the  fall.     We  had  flowers  for  our  kin- 


dergartens and  often  a  bouquet  for 
one  or  "another  of  the  school  classes. 
The  children  have  also  picked  and 
carried  home  a  number  of  bouquets. 

I  went  to  the  gardens  nearly  every 
Saturday,  and  always  found  ten  or 
fifteen  children  waiting  for  me  whose 
ages  would  range  from  three  to  twelve 
years  old.  The  older  children  pre- 
tended to  help  the  younger  ones,  but 
really  they  liked  the  work  for  itself. 
They  soon  learned  which  were  weeds, 
and  seemed  never  to  tire  of  carrying 
water  for  watering  the  beds.  The 
fun  of  sprinkling  seemed  to  compen- 
sate them  fully  for  the  labor. 

While  the  children  and  I  were 
weeding  and  sprinkling  the  gardens 
we  got  very  'well  acquainted.  I 
learned  a  great  deal  about  child  na- 
ture as  we  worked  together,  and  en- 
joyed every  moment  spent  in  the 
gardens. 

Two  boys  made  racks  for  vines,  and 
said;  "Now  the  vines  will  grow  bet- 
ter. They  could  n't  grow  on  the 
ground  as  well." 

After  the  work  was  done  and  the 
tools  put  away,  we  would  pick  flowers. 
I  was  delighted  to  see  the  real  love 
for  flowers  shown  by  the  older  boys 
as  well  as  by  the  girls  and  little  chil- 
dren. They  would  tell  me  of  friends 
who  were  sick,  and  then  we  would 
pick  special  bouquets  for  these 
friends.  All  had  flowers  to  take  home 
for  Sunday. 

One  day  two  little  girls  asked  if 
they  might  have  some  flowers  for  a 
baby  who  had  died.  We  picked  our 
fairest  that  day,  and,  knowing  the 
home,  I  feel  sure  that  they  were  ap- 
preciated. 
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I  have  carried  big  bouquets  of 
flowers,  and  bunches  of  fresh  lettuce 
and  l)eets,  to  the  tenement  houses 
near,  and  the  gratitude  expressed  for 
them  was  of  tlie  warmest.  I  think 
the  gardens  were  enjoyed  by  the 
neighborhood  through  the  entire  sum- 
mer. I  have  often  walked  over  early 
in  the  evening  and  found  people, 
young  and  old,  walking  up  and  down 
the  paths  commenting  on  the  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  They  seemed  to 
be  really  interested  in  it  all. 

The  chiklren  of  the  different  grades 
take  a  w^alk  occasionally  through  the 
gardens  to  notice  growth,  and  w^e  have 
l)een  able  to  ])rovide  different  things 
for  the  nature  and  art  work  through 
the  school. 

The  happiest  day  for  one  boy  w^as 
when  he  dug  his  potatoes.  He  brought 
the  potatoes  last  May,  cut  them  up 
so  as  to  presence  the  eyes,  and  plant- 
ed them  in  six  hills.  He  w^as  inter- 
ested in  the  plants,  and  watched  w^ell 
for  their  enemy,  the  potato  bug;  but 
when  the  plants  died  dowTi,  he  seemed 
to  forget  abcMit  them.  His  surprise 
and  pleasure  at  finding  new"  pot<atoes 
Avhere  he  had  planted  pieces  of  old 
ones,  was  good  to  see.  Four  classes 
had  a  chance  at  digging  that  day. 

To  sum  u])  our  experience  of  one 
summer: — 

In  the  first  i)hice,  I  feel  that  we 
have'  only  made  a  beginning.  We 
have  not  solved  the  problems  that  will 
confront  us  when  six  classes  instead 
of  four  are  to  be  considered. 

We  feel  the  necessity  of  each  child's 
having  a  plot  of  his  own.  Two  or 
three  children  to  one  garden  bed  is 
disadvantfiffcous.     We     should     like 


each  child  to  have  the  products  of  his 
plot  to  do  with  as  he  pleases,  and  we 
also  feel  that  each  child  should  come 
once  or  twice  during  the  summer  to 
take  care  of  his  garden. 

W^e  have  good  tools  and  sprinkling 
cans,  and  the  best  of  seeds.  Some  of 
the  older  children  have  made  gardens 
in  their  yards,  and  have  aaked  me  for 
seeds  and  slips  to  grow  at  home. 
During  the  fall  the  seeds  were  in  de- 
mand, and  I  feel  sure  that  they  are 
being  saved  for  the  spring  planting. 
The  children  in  the  kindergarten  have 
picked  the  seeds^  and  some  have  made 
l)oxes  with  covers  to  put  their  seeds 
away  in.  They  have  watched  the 
round  of  growth  from  seed  to  seed. 

A  child  vahies  that  which  has  cost 
him  effort.  The  cultivation  of  plants 
calls  forth  a  child's  best  activities, 
teaching  him  care  and  patience,  and 
repaying  him  with  possessions  of 
value.  We  want  the  children  to  work 
in  their  gardens  for  the  very  love  of 
it,  and  to  learn  something  of  how 
plants  grow.  The  best  way  to  accom- 
plish these  ends  is  to  have  the  chil- 
dren plant  the  seeds,  and  care  for  the 
])lants  and  watch  them  closely.  The 
work  is  so  simple  that  young  children 
enter,  into  it  wnth  delight.  We  must 
have  the  children  begin  when  young, 
because  early  impressions  are  deep, 
and  fundamental  habits  are  early 
formed.  Let  these  habits  be  of  activ- 
ity, care,  truth,  and  industry. 

^fanual  training,  so-called,  is  good ; 
but  work  w^ith  soil  and  growing  things 
in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  is  bet- 
ter. In  connection  with  outdoor 
gardening,  birds,  butterflies,  bees, 
caterpillars,    w^orms,    and    other    of 
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God's  creatures  are  brought  nearer  to 
the  children.  They  are  better  under- 
stood. The  children  have  seen  them 
and  learned  their  names,  habits,  and 
use  in  the  world. 

"No  one  can  love  nature  and  not 
love  its  Author. 


"The  child  that  plants  a  seed  or 
cares  for  the  life  of  an  animal  is  work- 
ing hand  in  hand  with  nature  and  the 
Creatoi^,  and  is  laying  the  surest  pos- 
sible foundation  for  a  religious  char- 
actor." 


.  "'*• 


'^•-'■^ 


A»'  ■    •.   r_i. 


s^t.  r 


Leaving  Work. 


THE  MENTAL  ACUTENESS  OF  CHILDREN. 


Bt  William  D.  Mubrat,  Nbw  York,  N.  Y. 


/^XE  mistake  we  often  make  in 
dealing  with  children  is  that  we 
assume  them  to  be  naturally  dull. 
Of  course  they  do  not  understand 
ideas  in  no  wav  related  to  their  men- 


tal attainments;  but  there  are  few 
people  who  have  not  been  surprised 
by  the  quickness  of  some  child  minds. 
We  do  well  occasionally  to  emphasize 
the  fact  of  this  quickness,  for  we  often 
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see  children  treated  as  unreasoning 
creatures.  They  do  reason,  and  some- 
times in  a  most  startling  way.  A 
little  friend  of  mine  named  Alice, 
eiglit  years  of  age,  had  begun  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  Santa  Clans.  On 
Christmas  she  found  among  her  pres- 
ents a  box  on  which  her  name  had 
been  written.  The  next  day  she  went 
to  her  mother  and  said,  "Mother,  how 
do  you  write  Alice?"  Her  mother 
wrote  it  for  her.  Then  she  produced 
the  box  on  which  her  name  had  been 
written,  presumably  by  Santa  Claus, 
and  triumphantly  exclaimed,  "And 
you  wrote  this  one,  too."  This  was 
worthy  a  prosecuting  attorney ! 

Sometimes  children  realize  a  situa- 
tion more  quickly  than  we  imagine. 
At  the  time  Prince  Henry  was  visit- 
ing this  country,  and  the  newspapers 
were  telling  how  the  President's 
daughter  had  christened  the  German 
emperor's  new  yacht,  the  Meteor,  a 
little  four-year-old  girl  was  walking 
along  the  street  with  her  mother. 
Seeing  a  bottle,  she  picked  it  up  and 
dashed  it  to  pieces  on  the  stone  side- 
walk, saying,  "I  name  thee  ileteor." 
She  had  heard  the  account  read  from 
the  newspaper  and  had  understood  it. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  humorous  situa- 
tion that  strikes  a  young  min<l.  A 
friend  of  mine  was  teaching  a  class 
of  ten-year-old  boys  in  a  mission  Sun- 
day school.  ITe  was  doing  his  best  to 
show  them  that  they  ought  to  be  kind 
and  gentle.  "Now,  boys,"  he  said, 
"what  do  you  suppose  your  mother 
would  do  if,  before  you  go  to  school 
to-morrow  morning,  you  should  say, 


'Mother,  what  can  I  do  for  you  this 
morning?'"  Quick  as  a  flash  came 
the  answer  from  one  young  rogue, 
"She  'd  send  for  the  doctor  I" 

A  six-year-old  boy  had  gone  to  bed. 
After  awhile  his  mother  called  up  to 
him,  "Teddie,  are  you  asleep?"  and 
the  answer  came  back,  "Would  you 
believe  me  if  I  said  I  w^as  ?" 

A  small  bov  was  once  amusinc: 
himself,  with  that  cruelty  which 
seems  native  to  some  children,  by 
pulling  off  the  legs  of  a  grasshopi>er. 
I  lis  mother  remonstrated  with  him, 
and  said,  "What  would  you  do  if  some 
giant  should  pull  oflf  your  legs  ?"  **I  M 
get  crutches,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

During  the  war  in  South  Africa, 
at  least  one  tiny  American  realized 
the  need  of  the  natives,  for  his  father 
was  astonished  to  hear  him  add  to  his 
prayer  one  night,  "O  Tx)rd,  get  the 
Eoers  to  advertise  in  their  bigge>t 
newspapers  for  a  hundred  George 
Washingtons." 

A  lady  in  the  White  Mountains 
last  summer  fell  in  with  one  of  the 
farmers'  Ixjvs.  Talking  with  him  she 
finally  said,  "Well,  when  you  grow 
up  what  would  you  Jike  to  be  ?"  He 
had  evidently  thought  over  the  sulv 
jeet,  for  he  answered  decidedly,  "A 
sunnner  lx>arder." 

It  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  these 
little  ones  know  very  much,  for  we 
are  often  startled  by  evidence  of 
strange  misconceptions ;  but  it  ^cer- 
tainly will. not  do  to  assume  that  their 
minds  are  sluggish.  Approached  in 
the  right  way,  on  their  own  level,  the 
response  is  quick  and  sure. 


CHILDHOOD. 

By  Kate  Louisb  Brown,  Boston,  Mass. 

As  the  flower  lifts  it?  chalice 
From  the  common,  himible  sod, 

And  the  sweetness  of  its  being 
Goes  like  incense  up  to  God ; 

So  the  trusting  heart  of  Childhood 
Does  the  heart  of  II  an  enthrone ; 

Worships,   Avonders,  looks  in  loving 
To  the  lives  above  its  own. 

Why  should  we,  O  Perfect  Father, 
Stand  so  fair  in  Childhood's  sight? 

We  are  but  thine  older  children 

Wandering   blindly  from  the  light. 

Oh,  the  lesson  set  before  us ! 

!^^ay  we  home  its  gi'andeur  take ; 
May  we  live  as  thou  wouldst  have  us. 

For  our  own  and  Childhood's  sake. 

Little  eyes  look  up  in  loving, 

As  we,  Father,  look  to  thee! 
In  our  faces  may  the  children 

Love  Divine  and  patience  see. 

So  when  darker  days  come  round  them, 
Like  some  faitliful  liaht  be  set 

One  dear  face  that  never  spurned  them, 
Love  that  never  could  forget. 

Little  eyes  look  up  in  loving, 
As  the  flowers  from  the  sod ; 

Hay  the  children  in  our  faces 
See  the  Perfect  Love  of  God. 


ROPE  WORK. 


Bt  Harriet  S.  Warrbn,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


D  OPE  work  is  with  us  an  experi- 
ment,— and  so  far  a  successful 
one  that  we  venture  to  make  known 
our  attempts  and  share  our  pleasure. 
Our  first  use  of  rope  was  as  a  substi- 
tute for  reed  in  weaving  small  bas- 
kets. So  easily  is  tliis  material 
handled  that  the  older  kindergarten 
children  soon  become  very  skillful, 
while  many  of  the  younger  class  do 
not  find  it  difficult.  For  kindergart- 
ners  unfamiliar  with  basket  work,  the 
following  details  concerning  it  will  be 
necessary. 

First,  there  is  the  wooden  bottom 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  any  size  or 
shape  desired,  with  holes  (to  suit  the 
reed)  around  the  edge  and  al)Out  half 
an  inch  apart.  So  far,  we  have  used 
a  round  bottom  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter, a  square  one  of  three  inches,  and 
an  oblong  three  by  six,  with  reed 
number  three  cut  in  seven-inch 
lengths.  One  point  is  important; 
namely,  that  for  beginners  the  num- 
ber of  holes  should  be  odd,  as  other- 
wise two  strands  are  necessary  in 
weaving.  If  this  is  not  clear,  try  it, 
and  you  will  instantly  see  that  the 
"over  one,  under  one,"  which  in  bas- 
ket work  becomes  "front,  back,"  or 
"in,  out,"  does  not  come  out  right 
with  one  strand,  unless  the  number 
of  holes  is  odd.  After  a  little  expe- 
rience, two  strands  can  be  managed, 


the  alternating  of  colors  being  very 
eflFective. 

Having  cut  the  reed,  each  child 
may  dip  his  pieces  in  glue  (mucilage 
fails)  and  insert  them  in  the  holes. 
The  basket  skeleton  is  then  left  to 
dry.  Care  should  be  taken  to  procure 
the  best  quality  of  reed,  as  it  is  liable 
to  split  or  break.  Before  w^eaving, 
the  skeleton  must  be  wet,  that  the  reed 
may  be  pliable,  but  wetting  the  base 
must  be  avoided  lest  the  work  of  the 
first  lesson  be  undone. 

Following  these  preliminaries 
comes  the  work  with  the  rope,  "lob- 
ster twine."  Once  started,  "front, 
back,"  a  well-shaped  basket  soon  re- 
sults. Al)Out  six  yards  of  twine  are 
needed  when  a  three-inch  bottom  is 
used.  The  finishing  touch, — turning 
in  the  reed  ends, — looks  difficult  but 
is  not,  for  the  ends  will  be  found  to 
slip  easily  through  the  rope,  as  they 
will  not  do  through  the  reed  in  the 
all-reed  basket.  This  turning  in  may 
vary  a  little.  If  the  basket  does  not 
flare,  push  the  ends  far  down.  If  it 
flares,  a  lK)rder  of  loops  is  prettier. 
\Mnle  the  plain  rope  is  pretty,  if  col- 
ored can  be  obtained  for  borders  and 
alternation  it  allows  great  variety. 
Braided  or  twisted  handles  are  some- 
times an  improvement. 

Our  second  experiment  has  been  in 
making  rope  mats,  large  and  smalL 
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For  the  large  mats,  we  have  a  stout 
wooden  frame,  eighteen  inches  square, 
having  firm  metal  pegs  an  inch  apart 
on  which  the  foundation  is  fastened. 
After  the  rope  is  cut  into  eigh teen- 
inch  lengths,  the  children  are  soon 
busy  weaving.  While  the  weaving  is 
all  the  child's  work,  we  have  not  yet 
discovered  a  way  simple  enough  for 
him  to  finish  ofF  the  ends,  but  we  our- 
selves run  either  rope,  twine,  or,  on 
the  small  mats,  silk  binding  ribbon 
along  the  edge,  making  a  buttonhole 
stitch.  To  fringe  a  large  mat  is  quite 
a  task,  and  the  evenly  cut  ends  are 
more  satisfactory. 


For  the  small  mats  we  have  framea 
seven  inches  square.  If  the  frames 
cost  too  much,  the  regulation  kinder- 
garten tile  will  be  found  to  answer 
well.  Metal  pegs  should,  however, 
be  substituted  for  the  wooden  ones,  as 
the  latter  are  not  strong  enough. 
Many  of  the  suggestions  for  raphia 
may  be  carried  out  with  lobster 
twine, — the  covering  of  rings,  etc. 
With  larger  rope  little  brooms  may 
be  made,  the  handle  braided,  the 
bnish  fringed.  Our  principal  work 
has  been  with  baskets  and  mats,  but 
we  anticipate  new  developments  and 
w^onld  welcome  suggestions. 


RECENT  LITERATURE. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Poetry  op  the  People.    Ballads,  Lays 
of  Heroism,  and  National  Songs.    Se- 
lected   and    arranged    with    notes    by 
Charles  Mills  Gayley  and  Martin   C. 
Flaherty.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.    $0.50 
net.     Postage,  $0.10. 
"This   little   volume,"   says   Professor 
Gayley,  "has  a  very  modest  but  distinct, 
and,  we  think,  unique  purpose, — to  sup- 
ply the  reading  public  and  the  schools 
with  a  compact  body  not  necessarily  of 
the    most    highly    polished    or    artistic 
poems  in  the  English  tongue,  but  of  those 
which    are    at    once   most   simple,   most 
hearty,  most  truly  characteristic  of  the 
people,     their     tradition,     history,     and 
spirit."     They  appeal  to  the  heart  be- 
cause they  are  of  the  heart,  and  their 
sturdiness  of  sentiment  and  genuine  ring 
jnakc  them  poems  that  boys,  as  boys,  will 
unite  with  their  race  in  loving. 

The  poems  are  arranged  in  ^ve  groups : 
the  older  ballads,  and  poems  of  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  America.  And 
all  this  joy  and  heart- warming  can  be 
ours  at  hand  for  fifty  cents  I 

One  Thousand  Pohmb  for  Children.    A 
Choice  of  the   Best  Verse,  Old   and 


New.  Edited  by  Roger  Ingpen.  George 

W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.    $1.25 

net. 

This  is  a  delightful  and  comprehensive 
collection  for  children  of  all  ages.  It 
does  especial  service  in  bringing  to  light 
many  old-fashioned  pieces  too  good  to 
pass  out  of  mind.  Part  one  covers  the 
Reld  for  younger  children ;  part  two,  that 
for  older  boys  and  girls.  There  is  an 
index  of  authors  and  an  index  of  first 
lines.    Paper  and  tyi)e  are  good. 

Medleval  and  Modern  History.    Part  I, 
The  Middle  Ages;  Part  II,  The  Mod- 
ern Age.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Part  I,  $1.10;  Part  11,  $1.25. 
These  two  books,  which  are  to  appear . 
later  in  one  volume,  represent  a  revision 
and  expansion  of  the  historical  work  pub- 
lished fifteen  years  ago  under  the  present 
main  title.     The  favor  hitherto  received 
has  given  warrant  to  the  new  issue,  in 
which   the  general  perspective  remains 
essentially  unchanged,  although  the  em- 
phasis is  slightly  shifted  in  places  and 
the  narrative  of  events  brought  up  to  the 
present  time.    Among  the  new  features 
are  the  annotated  lists  of  authorities  ap- 
pended to  the  different  chapters.    These 
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lists  give  "source  and  source  material" 
and  "secondary  or  modern"  works  to  be 
referred  to.  They  represent  a  vast 
amount  of  devoted  labor,  and  students  of 
different  tastes  and  grades  of  advance- 
ment are  directed  through  them  to  just 
the  reading  they  desire  or  need.  Much 
care  has  been  expended  on  the  maps, 
which  have  been  procured  from  the  best 
sources  and  specially  engraved  for  this 
publication. 

The  Max  Who  Pleases  and  the  Woman 

Who    Charms.     By    John    A.    Cone. 

Hinds    &    Noble,    New    York.    $0.75 

postpaid. 

Here  are  brought  together  in  small 
compass  a  number  of  quotations  and 
some  comment  on  the  art  of  being  cour- 
teous. The  aim  is  the  cultivation  of  such 
graces  of  mind,  manner,  and  conversa- 
tion as  give  social  success.  It  is  not  a 
book  on  etiquette. 

The    Lighting    of    Schoolrooms.    By 
Stuart    IT.    Howe.     Longmans,    Green 
&  Co.,  New  York.     $1.00  net. 
"No  more  excuse  for  a  poorly  lighted 
school    building    than    for    an    unsafe 
bridge"  is  one  of  the  sentiments  of  this 
author.     He  states  that  the  purpose  of 
his  book  is  "to  present  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible the  principles  on  which  the  lighting 
of  a  school  building  depends,  and  enough 
of  argument  to  establish  them  without 
becoming  unnecessarily  prolix."    It  is  a 
manual    for    school    boards,    architects, 
superint(*ndents,  and  teachers. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

GixN  AXD  Company,  Boston.  Poetry  of 
the  People.  Edited  by  C.  M.  Gayley 
and  M.  C.  Flaherty.  List  price,  $0.50; 
mailing  price,  $0.60. 

Longmans,  Grekn  ANt)  Co.,  New  York. 
The  Lighting  of  Schoolrooms.  By 
Stuart  n.  Rowe.    $1.00  net. 

Hinds  and  Noble,  New  York.  The  Man 
Who  Pleases  and  the  Woman  Who 
Charms.  By  John  A.  Cone.  $0.75 
postpaid. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls,  New  York.  Sec- 
ond Header,  and  Teachers'  Manual. 
Standard  Series. 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS  IN  RECENT 
PERIODICALS. 

"To"  AND  THE  Infinitive.  By  Thomas 
K.  Lounsbury.  Harper's  Magazine. 
April. 

The  Ethics  op  Business:  Moral  Over- 
strain. By  George  W.  Alger.  Atlan- 
tic Monthly.     April. 

Social  Uplift  in  American  Cities.  By 
William  Alexander  Hoy.  The  Out- 
look.   March  26. 

Teacihng  En(3lish  to  Foreigners  in  the 

ELEifENTARY    SCHOOLS.      By   JoSCph   H. 

Wade.    Educational  Review.    April. 

School  Gardens  in  Great  Cities.  By 
Helen  C.  Bennett.  American  Review 
of  Reviews.    April. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOOATIOR 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  ST.  LOUIS,  JUNE  28-JULY  \,  J904. 


The  Committee  has  secured  two 
valu«al)le  concessions  for  enrolled 
members.  The  Inside  Inn,  the  only 
hotel  within  the  Exposition  grounds, 
will  be  the  association  headquarters. 
The  management  has  a^eed  to  grant 
a  concession  of  50  cents  per  day, 
American  plan,  t-o  enrolled  members 
to   the  extent  of  1,500  rooms   (two 


persons  in  a  room).  This  will  insure 
accommodations  for  3,000  persons  at 
$2.50  per  day,  American  plan,  with- 
out bath,  or  $4.00  per  day  with  bath. 
The  Local  Committee  expects  to 
secure  special  rates  to  enrolled  mem- 
bers at  various  hotels  near  the 
grounds,  and  in  private  homes  in  that 
section  of  the  city. 
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It  is  expected  that  the  various  state 
headquarters  will  be  in  their  respec- 
tive state  buildings  on  the  Exposition 
grounds,  which  are  nearly  all  located 
on  the  Plateau  of  States  near  the 
Inside  Inn. 

The  Exposition  authorities  will 
grant  such  concessions  on  admissions 
to  enrolled  members  that  the  annual 
membership  fee  ($2.00)  and  also  a 
coupon  book  of  ten  admissions  to  the 
Exposition  ($5.00)  will  both  be  sup- 
plied at  the  time  of  registration  for 
$5.00.  All  meetings  will  be  held 
within  the  Exposition  grounds. 

The  following  preliminary  pro- 
grams are  announced  by  the  respec- 
tive presidents: — 

Department  of  Kindergarten  Education. 

President,    Miss   Jenny  B.   Merrill, 
New  York  city. 

Tuesday,  June  2S, 

JOIXT  SKSSIOX  WITH  DEPARTMEXT  OF 
ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION. 

Friday,  July  7. 

(Program  to  be  announced  later.) 

Department  of  Elementary  Education. 

President,  IMiss  Ada  Van  Stone 
Harris,  Itochester,  X.  Y. 

Tuesday,  June  2S. 

JOINT  MEETING  WITH  KINDERGARTEN 
DEPARTMENT. 

The   Relation   of   the    Kindergarten 

and  Elementary  School  as  Shown 

in  their  Exhibits. 

(a)  From  the  Kindergarten  Stand- 
point— Miss  Patty  TI ill,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

(h)  From  the  Elementary   School 


— Charles    B.    Gilbert^    New 

York  city. 
Discussion — Three   minute   speeches 
from  many  leading  kindergartners 
and  teachers  representing  promi- 
nent state  and  city  exhibits. 

Thursday,  June  SO. 

The  Natural  Activities  of  Children 
as  Determining  the  Industries  in 
Early  Education — Miss  Sarah  C. 
Brooks,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Discussion — G.  Stanley  Hall,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. ;  Myron  T.  Scudder, 
Xew  Paltz,  K  Y. 

Avenue  of  Language  Expression  in 
the  Elementary  School — Percival 
Chubb. 

Discussion — INIrs.  Ella  F.  Young, 
Chicago,  111.;  F.  W.  Cooley, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Department  of  Child  Study. 

President,  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,>  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass. 
Tuesday,  June  28. 
General    Topic — ^Nfethods   of    Scien- 
tific Child  Study. 

Distribution  of  a  printed  paper 
by  Will  S.  Monroe,  describing 
the  different  types  of  child  study, 
with  directions  as  to  where  ex- 
hibits of  the  same  are  to  be 
foimd. 
Laboratory  Tests  as  a  Means  of  Child 

Study. 
The  Questionnaire  in  the  Study  of 

Children. 
A  General  Critique  of  Child  Study 

Methods. 
Problems    Yet    to    Be    Solved    and 

^Nfodes  of  Attack. 
Philippine   and   American   Children 
Compared. 
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Thursday,  June  SO. 

General      Topic  —  Practical     Child 

Study. 
Diagnosis  of  Capacities  and  Defects 

of  Cliildren. 
Modes  of  Dealing  with  Exceptional 

Children. 

After  the  reading  of  these  papers 
the  section  will  divide  into  Round 
Tables  to  discuss  the  following 
topics : — 

The  Study  of  Children  in  the 
Kindergarten. 


The  Study  of  Children  in  the 
Grades. 

The  Study  of  High  School  Pupils. 

The  Teaching  of  Child  Study  in 
the  Xormal  Schools  and  Universities. 

President  Kirkpatrick  is  sending 
out  circulars  to  all  persons  engaged 
in  child  study  with  the  view  of  secur- 
ing an  exhibit  at  the  Exposition  of 
appliances,  outlines,  methods  and  re- 
sults of  child  study.  Assignment  of 
speakers  will  be  announced  later. 


ITEMS  OF  NEWS. 


A  full  report  of  the  I.  K.  U.  conven- 
tiou  will  be  given  in  the  June  number 
of  this  magazine. 

One  of  the  good  results  of  the  Charles- 
ton (S.  C.)  Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion (colored),  organized  Noveml)er  10, 
1902,  is  a  large  and  flourishing  kinder- 
garten, carried  on  in  the  vestry  of  the 
Morris  Street  Baptist  Church,  under  the 
instruction  of  Miss  Pauline  Miller.  The 
object  of  this  organization  is  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  complete 
system  of  kindergartens  which  shall  be 
the  means  of  uplifting  and  rescuing  hun- 
dreds of  little  colored  children  from  the 
pernicious  influence  of  the  streets.  The 
present  plan  of  the  association  is  to  or- 
ganize a  new  kindergarten  in  a  much 
needed  portion  of  the  city,  thus  giving 
to  a  greater  number  of  children  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  kindergarten  training. 
A  class  will  also  be  established  for  the 
purpose  of  training  young  colore<i  women 
in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  kindergar- 
ten. Following  are  the  officers  of  the 
organization:  President,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Smalls;  vice-presidents,  !N[rs.  A.  Mc- 
Laughlin and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Melton ;  record- 
ing secretary,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Wilson;  corre- 
sponding secretary.  Miss  Pauline  Miller; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Green. 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Kindergarten 
Club  held  a  Game  Festival  at  the  Y.  M. 


C.  A.  Training  School,  Friday  evening, 
April  b.  About  fifty  young  men  were 
present  and  joined  with  the  kindergart- 
ners  in  the  games  and  marching. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  New  Or- 
leans (La.)  Kindergarten  Club,  held  at 
the  Boys'  High  School,  Professor  Fortier 
of  Tulane  University  gave  a  lecture  on 
Folk  Lore. 

This  spring  the  Union  Mission  of 
Moline,  111.,  will  add  a  kindergarten  to 
its  home  for  children  at  the  old  Silvis 
homestead  in  South  Rock  Island.  Of 
the  thirty-six  children  at  the  home  a 
large  minority  are  too  young  to  attend 
the  public  schools.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  management  to  secure  a  trained  kin- 
dergartner  for  the  benefit  of  this  minor- 
ity and  later  in  the  season  lay  out  a  play- 
ground. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ander- 
son (Ind.)  Free  Kindergarten  the  foUow- 
ii<;  officers  were  elected :  President,  Mrs. 
O.  C.  Ritchie;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  W. 
B.  Campbell  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W. 
Wright;  secretary,  Mrs.  Thomas  Bagot; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Matthews.  Miss 
Florence  Harrison  is  in  charge  of  the 
kindergarten  and  is  assisted  by  Miss 
Leafy  Wharton.  The  annual  reports 
show  an  enrollment  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred pupils,  and  $300  in  tie  treasury. 
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The  Eastern  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, Boston,  held  a  Game  Festival  at 
Howe  Hall,  New  Century  Building, 
April  21. 

The  attendance  at  the  free  kindergar- 
ten conducted  on  East  University  ave- 
nue. Champaign,  111.,  by  the  Dorcas  So- 
ciety is  now  about  twenty-five.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Mandeville,  who  has  charge, 
expects  several  new  pupils  later. 

The  only  change  made  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Board  of  Education's  Committee 
on  By-Laws  and  Rules  in  the  teachers' 
higher  salary  schedule,  which  is  to  go  into 
effect  next  June,  was  the  substitution  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  Alexander  J. 
Whittingham  providing  that  kindergart- 
ners  having  only  morning  classes  shall 
receive  $470,  with  an  annual  increase  of 
$15  for  ten  years,  making  the  maximum 
salary  $020.  The  schedule  originally  pro- 
vided that  the  intitial  salary  of  such 
teachers  should  be  $470,  with  an  annual 
increase  of  $20  for  five  years,  making  the 
maximum  salary  $570. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  Joliet,  111.,  was  held  in 
March  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
placing  under  the  supervision  of  the  city 
school  board  the  free  kindergarten,  now 
being  conducted  by  the  federation  in  the 
Eliza  Aelly  school.  An  appeal  will  be 
made  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  a 
special  election,  referring  to  the  voters 
of  the  city  the  matter  of  the  necessity 
for  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  in 
the  public  schools. 

Miss  Mabel  N.  Luce  is  principal  of 
the  Haven  Kindergarten  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. 

Through  the  will  of  William  Litch- 
field, late  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain 
receives  $5,000. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Phillips  will  open  a  kinder- 
garten in  Ne^^'port,  Me.,  in  May. 

Many  educators  and  students  of  edu- 
cational problems  attended  the  spring 
exhibit  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School, 
New  York  city,  April  1  and  2,  in  the  new 
school  building  at  Sixty- third  street  and 
Central  Park  West.  Work  from  the  kin- 
dergarten, elementary,  high  school  and 
normal  training  departments  was  ex- 
hibited. The  arts  and  crafts  and  the  na- 
ture study  exhibits  attracted  especial 
attention  and  praise.  The  roof  gardens, 
a  delightful,   airy  spot,  extended   as   a 


playground  and  observatory,  was  also 
highly  commended.  The  entire  five  floors 
were  crowded  with  examples  of  forge  and 
shop  work,  hand  work  of  the  normal  stu- 
dents, exhibits  of  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren, clay  modeling  and  wood  carving. 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Kindergarten 
Club  held  its  March  meeting  at  the 
Cairo,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Gorman,  hostess.  The 
president,  Miss  Susan  Plessner  Pollock, 
presided,  and,  after  the  business  meeting, 
read  a  paper  on  Richard  Wagner's  Parsi- 
fal, adapting  the  great  thought  of  the 
opera  to  the  kindergarten  principles  laid 
down  by  Froebel.  A  discussion  of  the 
subject  was  followed  by  a  reading  en- 
titled Mother,  by  Miss  Nan  Fletcher. 
Delegates  chosen  from  the  club  to  the 
I.  K.  IT.  meeting  at  Rochester  were  Miss 
May  C.  Richards,  Louise  Knight  and 
Rosalie  Ivor. 

Sunday  afternoon,  April  10,  the  in- 
mates of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
on  Perkins  street,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass., 
were  entertained  by  the  members  of  the 
Hospital  Music  Fund  Society.  This  or- 
ganization, under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
John  Dixwell,  has  given  nearly  fifty  con- 
certs in  the  various  hospitals  and  public 
institutions  in  and  about  Boston  this  sea- 
son and  has  afforded  much  pleasure  to  the 
inmates  of  the  places  visited.  During 
the  summer  months  the  concerts  are 
omitted  but  the  work  is  resumed  on  Oc- 
tober 1. 

Wichita,  Kan.,  will  have  a  free  mission 
kindergarten  in  charge  of  Miss  Cory 
Shults.  A  number  of  women  interested 
in  the  work  met  March  30  in  the  parlors 
of  the  Carey  hotel  and  formed  a  perma- 
nent organization.  Mrs.  J.  D.  Ritchey 
was  elected  president;  Mrs.  Alice  Drake, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Ward,  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Hux- 
table,  vice  presidents,  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Beach,  secretary.  The  matter  of  treas- 
urer was  left  till  a  later  meeting. 

At  Bloomington,  111.,  public  sentiment 
is  being  agitated  over  the  movement  to 
make  the  kindergarten  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system  of  the  city.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Bangs,  assistant  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  in  a  recent  address 
before  the  Authors'  Club  of  Springfield, 
set  his  seal  of  approval  on  the  kinder^ 
garten  and  its  work,  and  says  at  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  ttiere  is  a 
demand  for  a  changed  condition  in  the 
economic  and  industrial  instruction  in 
our  schools. 
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An  Easter  party  was  given  in  the  Alice 
Tyler  Memorial  Kindergarten,  Muncie, 
Ind.,  March  30,  for  the  mothers  of  the 
children.  The  decorations  were  Easter 
flowers  and  the  favors  were  symbolic  of 
Easter.  A  feature  of  the  entertainment 
was  an  cgQ  contest  in  which  prizes  were 
awarded.  A  luncheon  was  served  after 
the  contest.  Miss  Lillian  Mitchell  is 
director  of  the  kindergarten  and  her  as- 
sistants are  Miss  Nelle  Perkins  and  Miss 
Gertrude  Robbins. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kelly 
Kindergarten  Association,  Charleston, 
S.  C,  held  in  March,  the  officers  elected 
were:  President,  Mrs.  Julius  M.  Visan- 
ska;  vice-president.  Miss  Louisa  II. 
Buist;  secretary.  Miss  Elizabeth  L. 
Ilorlbeck;  treasurer,  Miss  Louise  Wag- 
ener.  This  association  continues  in  a 
healthy,  prosperous  condition.  It  main- 
tains a  free  kindergarten  in  the  village 
about  the  Yarn  and  Bagging  Factory 
which  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Tina  Ilaes- 
locp.  After  the  business  of  the  meeting 
was  discussed  a  tea  was  served  and  a 
pleasant  social  time  spent. 

The  famous  Summer  School  for 
Teachers  will  begin  its  twenty-seventh 
annual  session  on  the  beautiful  island 
of  Martha's  Vineyard,  oif  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  Tuesday,  July  12,  1904. 
It  offers  to  the  teachers  of  America  one 
of  the  most  varied  and  attractive  sum- 
mer school  programs  in  the  country,  with 
a  strong  corps  of  well  known  instructors, 
and  in  addition  it  oifers  the  attractions 
of  an  ideal  summer  resort,  where  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  mental  exercise  may 
be  enjoyed  while  the  sea  air  and  outdoor 
life  are  restoring  the  system  tired  by  the 
year's  work.  The  kindergarten  class  will 
have  twenty-three  lessons,  given  by  two 
eminent  kindergartnors.  Miss  Anna  E. 
Ilarvoy  and  Miss  K.  L.  Roethgen  of 
Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Emma  T.  Motz,  for  the  past  three 
years  i)rineipal  in  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment of  the  public  school  at  Hamil- 
ton, N.  Y.,  tells  of  a  successful  scheme 
which  may  carry  a  helpful  suggestion  to 
others.  A  meeting  of  forty-three  moth- 
ers was  called  and  "The  Hamilton  Moth- 
ers' Book  Club"  was  formed.  Each  mem- 
ber contributed  a  book.  In  the  instance 
of  those  who  were  too  poor  to  give  books, 
they  were  put  in  in  their  names  by  mem- 
bers of  the  club  who  took  them  from  their, 
personal  libraries.  A  typewritten  cata- 
logue of  the  books  was  given  each  mem- 


ber, and  a  complete  circulating  list 
pasted  in  the  back  of  each  book,  giving 
date  when  book  was  due  and  to  whonL 
Each  member  could  keep  the  book  two 
weeks,  then  pass  it  on  to  the  name  indi- 
cated on  the  list.  It  took  more  than  two 
years  to  make  the  complete  circuit.  The 
list  of  books  included  books  on  child 
study  and  nurture,  nursery  ethics,  feed- 
ing, children's  rights,  etc.,  to  the  extent 
of  one  third  of  the  number;  the  remain- 
ing books  were  story  books  suited  to  chil- 
dren of  almost  any  age.  It  required 
much  work  and  ciare  to  launch  the  club 
successfully,  but  it  has  richly  repaid,  if 
the  testimony  of  the  mothers  and  chil- 
dren may  be  taken.  One  of  the  best 
features  is  that  the  books  have  now  been 
contributed  to  the  Free  Public  Library, 
lately  started  in  the  village,  and  all  may 
have  access  to  them. 

The  summer  course  of  study  planned 
by  Mrs.  Lucretia  W.  Treat  for  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Kindergarten  Training 
School,  to  be  held  July  6^August  27,  will 
be  carried  out  in  full.  Miss  Louise 
Clark,  Mrs.  Clapp  and  Mrs.  Holmes  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  school  work.  There 
will  be  special  courses  in  the  industrial 
arts  and  sewing,  also  science  work  and 
field  classes.  An  attractive  feature  will 
be  the  lectures  given  by  Miss  Laura 
Fisher,  supervisor  of  public  kindergar- 
tens, Boston;  William  H.  Elson,  super- 
intendent of  city  schools;  W.  L.  Cuker- 
ski,  superintendent  of  parks;  Hon. 
Charles  W.  Garfield,  president  State  For- 
estry Commission.  The  reunion  of  the 
Alumna;  Association  will  be  held  the 
third  week  in  August. 

The  Ontario  Educational  Association 
held  a  most  successful  convention  in 
Toronto  on  April  5,  6  and  7,  with  over 
eight  hundred  members  in  attendance. 
The  kindergarten  department  of  the  as- 
sociation is  to  be  specially  congratulated 
on  the  excellent  program  provided,  while 
the  attendance  from  all  over  the  province 
was  most  encouraging.  Miss  Geraldine 
O'Grady,  from  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  gave  three  lectures,  her 
subjects  being.  Ruts  and  their  Remedies, 
Two  Points  of  View  on  the  Program, 
Old  and  New  Truths  for  the  Kindergart- 
ner  and  Primary  Teacher.  Miss  O'Grady 
was  most  welcome  in  her  own  city  once 
more,  and  her  lectures  were  deservedly 
well  received. 

Margaret  V.  Yellowlees, 
Sec'y  Kindergarten  Dept. 
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A  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  (X.  Y.) 
Kindergarten  Union  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  April  13,  at  the  Pratt 
Institute  Kindergarten  House.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  and  all  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  papers  and  in 
the  discussions  which  followed.  The 
program  of  the  evening  was  a  Round 
Table,  conducted  by  Miss  Fanniebelle 
Curtis.  The  topics  discussed  were:  The 
Kindergartner,  Miss  Curtis;  The  Kin- 
dergarlner  and  Her  School  Environment, 
Miss  Story  and  others;  The  Kindergart- 
ner as  a  Program  Maker,  Miss  Ashbrook 
and  others;  The  Kindergartner  as  a  Dis- 
ciplinarian: (a)  A  Well  Controlled  Kin- 
dergarten; (6)  Methods  of  Controlled 
Kindergarten,  Miss  Bliven  and  others; 
The  Kindergarten  in  Relation  to  New 
Phases  of  Kindergarten  Work—Kinder^ 
garten  Fads,  Jiliss  Leavenworth  and 
others.  A  dramatic  and  musical  enter- 
tainment for  the  benefit  of  the  Hoagland 
Kindergarten  was  held  Thursday,  April 
14,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at 
the  Johnson  Memorial  Parish  House. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Kindergarten  Club  took  place  on  Satur- 
day, April  IG,  in  the  Woman's  Club 
rooms.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
club  members,  and  the  club  had  for  its 
guests  fifty  kindergartners  from  Detroit, 
Mich.  The  subject  under  discussion  was 
Rhythm,  and  was  most  ably  and  inter- 
estingly presented  by  Miss  Eleanor 
Smith  and  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams.  Both 
speakers  advocated  the  use  of  the  best 
and  simplest  music  in  the  kindergarten, 
pointed  out  the  dangers  of  over-stimu- 
lation along  this  line,  and  showed  how  to 
avoid  this  danger  through  a  balance  of 
harmony  and  rhythm  and  thus  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  fine  and  broad  taste 
in  music  in  the  kindergarten.  A  sketch 
of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  Club  had 
been  written  by  Mrs.  Putnam,  and  was 
presented  to  the  club  at  this  meeting  by 
Miss  Faulkner,  chairman  of  Press  Com- 
mittee. The  history  was  one  of  most 
vital  interest  to  the  club  and  was  imme- 
diately adopted  and  ordered  printed  in 
the  club  calendar  for  next  year. 


KRAUS   ALUMNI   KINDERGARTEN 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  the  Kraus 
Alumni  Kindergarten  Association,  Miss 
Emma  A.  Newman  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
gave  a  paper  on  Kindergarten  Principles 


Applied  to  Primary  Work.  This  paper 
was  tifterward  discussed  by  Miss  Ger- 
aldine  O'Grady  of  Teachers  College,  New 
York,  by  Miss  Ada  Tompkins  of  the 
Jamaica  Normal  School,  by  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward and  others.     Miss  Newman  said: — 

*  *  *  What  is  the  work  of  the  primary 
school  i  The  teaching  of  the  "three  K's," 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  is  the 
simple,  terse  answer,  as 'true  to-day  as 
it  was  a  century  ago.  That  these  sub- 
jects can  be  taught  even  to  large  classes 
of  children  five  and  six  j-ears  of  age,  with 
a  certain  sort  of  success,  has  been  dem- 
onstrated practically  for  years.  But 
how  is  this  done?  What  are  the  results 
so  far  as  the  children  are  concerned? 
The  age  of  the  children,  the  stage  of 
their  mental  development,  the  nature  of 
the  subject  matter,  necessarily  make  the 
process  one  of  repetition,  of  memor>'. 
*  *  *  But  this  constant  repetition,  this 
appeal  to  memory  tends  to  fasten  routine 
habits  of  mind  in  the  children,  to  deaden 
all  spontaneity,  a  thing  fatal  to  all  real 
mental  power. 

The  d(»sire  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
the  training  of  observation,  for  practical 
classification  and  generalization,  thus  re- 
lieving the  strain  upon  memory,  led  to 
the  introduction  of  nature  work;  while 
the  busy  work  is  a  direct  attempt  to  fol- 
low along  kindergarten  lines.  *  *  ♦ 
These  changes,  together  with  the  im- 
provement in  methods  and  devices  for 
teaching  reading  and  number,  largely 
due  to  the  introduction  into  educational 
thought  of  the  principles  of  "interest" 
and  "voluntary  cooperation"  on  the 
child's  part,  constitute  the  sum  total  of 
difference  between  the  teaching  of  to-day 
and  that  of  a  generation  or  two  ago. 

But  the  greatest  change  is  that  found 
in  the  children  themselves,  due  largely 
to  environment.  We  have  as  a  product 
of  twentieth  centurv  civilization  children 
whose  mental  content  is  void  of  all  con- 
ception of  the  sources  of  crude  material, 
and  the  processes  of  their  conversion  into 
the  necossarv  and  useful  products  of 
everyday  life:  who  have  gained  no  idea 
of  the  interdependence  of  one  occupation 
upon  another,  of  one  form  of  life  upon 
another,  of  nature's  laws,  of  man's  con- 
quests and  limitations;  who,  at  a  sur- 
prisingly early  age,  are  thrown  into  con- 
tact with  the  spirit  of  competition  before 
brotherly  love  and  the  "Golden  Bule" 
have  had  a  chance  to  appeal  to  them; 
whose  environment  tends  to  suppress 
spAntaneity,   and    to   cultivate   a   preco- 
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ciously  shrewd,  apt  faculty  at  avoiding 
the  consequences  of  mischief  and  evil 
doing;  children  with  a  restlessness  and 
lack  of  power  of  concentration  born  of 
the  kaleidoscopic  changes  character- 
istic of  their  daily  surroundings;  with 
highly  strung  nervous  organizations,  and 
with  ideals  of  life  contaminated  by  the 
atmosphere  intg  which  they  were  plunged 
at  birth  and  from  which  there  has  been 
no  escape  since.  These  are  the  children 
who  enter  our  public  schools,  and  we  offer 
them — what?  The  elements  of  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  a  little  nature  work, 
too  often  of  a  character  totally  outside 
their  experience  or  comprehension,  and  a 
little  busy  work  usually  lacking  in  corre- 
lation with  the  other  work.  Can  work  of 
this  sort  elevate  ideals,  help  children  to 
understand  their  environment,  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  simpler  elemental  rela- 
tions of  man  to  man,  of  man  to  nature, 
of  man  to  the  Maker  and  Kuler  of  the 

universe,  the  Father  in  Heaven  ? 
*  *  *  *  * 

The  aim  of  the  kindergarten  is  devel- 
opment through  self-activity  *  *  *  which 
tends  directly  to  self-direction,  self-con- 
trol, incidentally  to  the  acquisition  of 
Jcnoirledge  and  skill  *  *  *  Gifts,  Occu- 
pations, games  and  stories,  each  con- 
tributes its  share  in  bringing  about  the 
desired  result.  *  *  *  Various  efforts 
have  been  made  to  harmonize  the  work 
of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  school. 
But  they  have  usually  only  added  to  the 
burdens  of  the  primary  teacher  without 
affording  much  relief  to  the  little  chil- 
dren. Not  through  the  adoption  of  kin- 
dergarten material,  but  through  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  upon  which 
that  work  is  hased,  to  primary  busy  work 
will  help  come  to  the  children.  *  *  * 
The  busy  work  of  the  primary  school  to 
fully  meet  all  conditions  needs  not 
merely  to  possess  these  essential  points, 
interest,  freedom  for  the  expression  of 
individual  ideas  while  conforming  to  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  teacher,  but 
must  also  help  to  clinch  the  thought,  or 
point,  of  the  lesson  it  follows. 

As  kindergartners  there  are  two  ways 
of  assisting  in  making  primary  school 
work  continue  the  development  begun  in 
the  kindergarten.  One  is  in  helping  the 
general  public  to  realize  that  in  growth 
of  mind  and  power  of  self-control,  in  the 
implanting  of  ideals,  in  the  gaining  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  relation- 
ships of  life,  not  in  the  ability  to  rec9g- 
nixe  words  and  figures,  lies  the  true  test 


of  educational  work  for  the  child  in  his 
early  years ;  and  secondly,  in  helping  the 
teachers  of  primary  classes  to  understand 
the  principles  which  should  guide  in  the 
planning  of  all  busy  work.  *  *  *  With 
the  power  to  think  and  to  do  gained,  and 
with  a  motive  for  niastering  the  written 
forms  of  expression  supplied,  children, 
upon  entering  the  primary  school  whose 
function  will  still  be  to  teach  the  "three 
R's,"  will  acquire  the  art  of  reading, 
writing,  and  figuring  with  so  much  less 
expenditure  of  time  and  effort,  and  such 
an  infinite  gain  in  real  brain  power,  in 
love  of  work  and  in  ability  to  solve  life's 
problems  as  they  emerge. 


•'THE  TWENTIETH   CENTURY 
MAGAZINE,'' 

The  Waltham  (Mass.)  Free  Kinder- 
garten is  under  the  direction  of  a  dozen 
public  spirited  women  known  as  the  Kin- 
dergarten Committee,  and,  as  a  means  of 
raising  funds  for  the  carrying  on  of  their 
work,  they  devised  a  novel  entertainment 
which  they  presented  in  Endicott  Hall, 
March  26,  under  the  title  of  The  Twen- 
tieth Century  Magazine.  The  printed 
program  was  ingeniously  arranged  as  a 
table  of  contents,  and  informed  the  hold- 
er that  the  Easter  number  was  the  issue 
he  was  about  to  peruse. 

The  rising  of  the  curtain  revealed  the 
cover  of  the  magazine,  eleven  feet  high 
and  eight  icot  wide,  with  the  Easter  lily 
forming  the  motive  of  its  decoration. 
Within  an  ellipse  appeared  a  reproduc- 
tion of  Abbott  H.  Thayer's  Charity,  in 
the  form  of  a  tableau,  and  the  living  fig- 
ures in  drapery  of  green,  pink  and  white, 
effectively  illuminated,  made  a  picture  of 
rare  beauty.  This  cover  was  the  contri- 
bution of  the  Education  Society.  Each 
feature  was  the  gift  of  some  social  or- 
ganization, and  all  tableaux  representing 
single  page  illustrations  of  the  volume 
were  set  within  a  white  margin  of  the 
eight  by  eleven  page. 

The  advertisements  were  given  by 
Electa  Chapter,  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star,  and  were:  The  Ham  What  Am, 
Imndhorg's  Perfumes,  the  Minute  Man 
Cigar  and  the  Queen  Quality  Shoe. 

Hawthorne  Rebekah  Lodge  furnished 
the  frontispiece,  a  humorous  pose  en- 
titled A  Coquette  Conquered.  A  note  on 
the  program,  "See  page  20,"  carried  the 
observer's  eye*  to  the  poem  by  Paul 
Laurence   Dunbar,   which   this   frontis- 
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piece  illustrated,  and  which  was  recited 
later. 

The  Waltham  Woman's  Club  provided 
the  art  reproductions,  a  Group  of  Fair 
Children,  the  first  of  which  was  Hoeck- 
er's  picture  of  a  Dutch  Girl  and  Her  Cat, 
followed  by  The  Broken  Pitcher,  by 
Greuze,  and  The  Blue  Boy,  by  Gains- 
borough. A  picture  of  tender  sentiment 
was  Morgon's  Feather  in  Her  Cap, 
Princess  Elizabeth,  by  Mi  11a is,  was  a  fit- 
ting subject  to  bring  to  a  happy  close  this 
Group  of  Fair  Children.  The  Woman's 
Club  offered  also,  with  this  April  issue 
of  the  magazine,  a  large  colored  supple- 
ment, a  reproduction  of  The  Oath  of 
Knighthood,  a  panel  from  The  Quest  of 
the  Holy  Grail,  the  frieze  by  Edwin  A. 
Abbey  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
This  was  the  most  elaborate  of  all  the 
tableaux,  and  was  magnificently  cos- 
tumed. Sir  Galahad,  in  mantle  of  red, 
knelt  at  the  altar.  Behind  him  stood  the 
two  knights,  in  chain  armor  and  helmets, 
while  at  the  rear  were  the  nuns,  in  robes 
of  white,  bearing  long  altar  candles.  A 
lullaby,  Sleep,  Little  Baby  of  Mine,  was 
the  gift  of  the  Waltham  Musical  Club. 
For  the  instrumental  masic  of  the  publi- 
cation, Bonaldi's  La  Belle  Amazone  and 
Orth's  By  the  Brookside,  were  played 
upon  the  piano. 

The  tableau  typifying  the  back  cover 
was  entitled,  The  Twentieth  Century 
Girl  Uses  Ward's  Stationery.  It  was  the 
gift  of  the  Kindergarten  Committee. 
The  Alumni  Association  prepared  what 
was  styled  upon  the  program  as  the  Etch- 
ings of  the  magazine,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  steroopticon  views  illustrative 
of  Waltham,  entitled  Within  Our  Gates, 
The  first  nineteen  of  them  were  pictur- 
esque scenes  from  nature,  made  from 
negatives  loaned  from  several  amateur 
photographers.  Five  photographs  taken 
for  this  event  showed  some  phases  of  the 
kindergarten.  A  farce  entitled  A  Love 
of  a  Bonnet  afforded  much  merriment  in 
the  hands  of  several  of  the  school 
teachers. 


SILVER  TEA  AT  PORTLAND.  MAINE. 

A  novel  and  interesting  social  func- 
tion called  a  Silver  Tea  was  given  re- 
cently under  the  auspices  of  the  Pine 
Tree  Kindergarten  Association,  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  name  being  that  each 
guest  was  asked  to  contribute  a  piece  of 
silver  for  the  benefit  of  the  free  summer 
kindergartens.     This  tea  was  held  at  the 


residence  of  Mrs.  George  S.  Hunt,  State 
street,  who  is  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion and  who  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  kindergarten  work.  Each 
member  of  the  association  was  privileged 
to  invite  three  guests,  and  the  company 
numbered  over  one  hundred.  Miss  Abby 
Norton,  the  teacher  of  the-  normal  class 
in  kindergarten  training,  and  Miss  Proc- 
tor, who  was  the  first  kindergartner  in 
Portland,  received  with  Mrs.  Hunt.  Miss 
Helen  Cobb,  Miss  Louise  Allen,  Miss 
Ethel  Chaffee  and  Mrs.  William  Hunt 
sang  three  of  the  kindergarten  spring 
songs.  Pussy  Willow,  Tulips,  and  Daffo- 
dils. This  music  was  followed  by  a  short 
report  of  the  summer  kindergarten  work 
by  Miss  Dora  Moulton. 

Miss  June  Shaw  recited,  with  much 
spirit  and  appreciation  of  the  humor  of 
the  story,  Kate  Douglas  W^'ggin  Riggs's 
The  Buggies'  Party.  The  company 
agreed  that  the  next  best  thing  to  having 
Mrs.  Riggs  herself  present,  was  to  hear 
one  of  her  inimitable  stories  given  in 
so  charming  a  manner.  In  response  to 
an  encore.  Miss  Shaw  gave  a  humorous 
poem  of  Eugene  Field.  Miss  Morton 
of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  sang  very  effectively 
some  of  the  old  kindergarten  songs  which 
were  used  in  Boston,  and  also  gave  some 
reminiscences  of  her  work  in  that  city. 
Miss  Proct<ir  told  some  interesting  sto- 
ries connected  with  her  early  kindergar- 
ten work  in  Portland,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  and  IMiss  Abby  Norton  was  intro- 
duced as  the  originator  of  the  free  sum- 
mer kindergarten,  she  having  carried  on 
one  successfully  in  the  summer  of  1884. 
The  company  was  then  served  with  light 
refreshments  by  the  efficient  committee, 
and  Mrs.  Dawson  and  Miss  Paine  poured 
tea  in  the  dining  room.  The  decorations 
of  tulips,  pussy  willows  and  daffodils 
were  especially  appropriate  for  the  sea- 
son, and  the  spring  songs. 

The  whole  occasion  was  most  enjoyable 
and  successful,  and  it  is  hoped  that  more 
general  interest  in  the  kindergarten  as- 
sociation will  be  the  happy  outcome  of 
this  pleasant  gathering. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO^  FROEBEL  SOCIETY. 

On  Saturday  morning,  March  26,  the 
St.  Louis  Froebel  Society  spent  a  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  hour  listening  to  Mr. 
Francis  E.  Cook,  principal  of  the  Way- 
man  Crow  School,  on  the  subject  of  The 
Theme  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo- 
sition as  it  Behitrs  to  the  Kindergarten, 
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The  following  quotations  are  among  the 
interesting  things  in  Mr.  (.'ook's  talk: — 

**The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
celebrates  the  greatest  real  estate  trans- 
action on  record.  Kindergartners,  espe- 
cially, should  be  interested  in  it.  Its 
theme  makes  it  different  from  all  others. 
Previous  to  1851  only  still  life  was  rep- 
resente<l.  The  exhibits  were  photographs 
or  books.  The  Crystal  Palace,  held  in 
1851,  gave  us  the  lesson  of  industrial 
education.  The  Philadelphia  Exposi- 
tion had  for  its  principal  thcmie  manual 
training.  ^  In  the  Chicago  Exposition  we 
found  the  iirst  percex)tion  or  conscious- 
ness of  true  art.  The  Paris  Exposition 
was  an  aggregation  of  nationalities.  The 
St.  Louis  World's  Fair  has  for  its  central 
idea  man  himself.  There  man  may  view 
himself  and  find  an  epitome  of  his  best 
actions. 

**The  true  theme  or  motive  of  this  ex- 
position, the  soul,  the  spirit  or  propelling 
power,  which  makes  it  the  greatest  ex- 
position of  its  time — one  in  which  all 
the  world  comes  to  us  and  gives  us  their 
best  in  everything — this  theme  is  Proc- 
ess, and  the  exposition  is  in  its  entirety 
the  most  magnificent  expression  of  the 
kindergarten  spirit  which  the  world  has 
ever  known.  It  embodies  the  principles 
of  Unity,  Cr>nti unity,  Self-activity,  and 
Freedom.  Kindergartners  understand 
as  Unity  a  symmetrical  arrangement  or 
crystallization  around  a  central  thought 
or  idea.  This  is  expressed  even  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  buildings.  In  them 
every  rational  activity  of  man,  from  the 
beginning  up  to  the  present  day,  is  rep- 
reseut«"d.  The  idea  of  Continuity  or 
Process  is  illustrated  there,  beginning 
with  the  raw  material  and  taking  it 
through  all  its  processes  until  it  reaches 
perfection,  a  finish(Ml  product. 

"The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
is  the  first  exi)osition  to  give  a  separate* 
building  to  education.  Education  is  the 
basis  of  all  spiritual  activity  and  is  here 
recognized  and  given  its  ])roper  place  for 
the  tir<t  time.  Freedom  is  a  conscious 
confcM-mity  to  "Reason.  In  tliis  exposi- 
tion nothing  is  haphazard.  The  theme 
or  idea  is  conf(»rmed  to  in  every  possilde 
way.  The  Art  Ideals  (in  the  boautiful 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts)  are  jHaced  at  the 
to]i.  Then  eonie  the  instnnnentalities 
by  which  those  ideals  are  realized.  The 
Colonnade,  which  represents  the  fourteen 
states  of  th<*  Louisiana  Purchas(\  looks 
down  on  those  splendid  ])alaces  and 
pours  out  from   its  l)osom  the  results  of 


the  struggles  of  one  hundred  years.  At 
the  base  of  the  beautiful  stream  or 
lagoon  the  Educational  Building  is 
placed.  The  Electricity  and  Machinery 
Buildings  show  the  forces  by  which  the 
raw  material  is  taken  from  the  earth 
(mining  and  metallurgy')*  and  the  nat- 
ural products  from  the  soil  (horticulture 
and  agriculture),  and  made  into  the  fin- 
ished products  shown  in  the  last  line  of 
buildings — the  Liberal  Arts,  Varied  In- 
dustries, and  Manufactures,  ending  with 
the  Transportation  Building,  which 
forms  the  connecting  link  l>etween  the 
exposition  and  the  outside  world.  The 
first  line  of  buildings  shows  forces,  the 
second,  results.  The  Stadium  gives  a 
fine  representation  of  the  kindergarten 
from  the  side  of  the  games. 

"To  sum  up,  the  Ix>uisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  is  a  magnificent  kindergarten 
built  upon  kindergarten  principles  from 
start  to  finish." 

Frances  K.  Campbell, 
Corresponding  Secretanf. 


There  is  more  catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
countrv  than  all  other  diseases  put  toother,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incura- 
ble. For  a  preat  many  years  doctors  pronounced  it 
a  loc4il  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies,  and 
by  constantly  failinp:  to  cure  with  local  treatments 
pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven  ca- 
tarrh to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  anrl  therefore 
reipiires  constitutional  treatment.  HalKs  Catarrh 
Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co..  Toledo. 
Ohio,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the  market. 
It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10  drops  to  a 
teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the  bloo<l  and 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They  offer  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to  cure.  .Send  for 
circulars  and  testimonials. 

Address,  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sohl  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hairs  Family  Tills  are  the  best. 


Kindergartners  who  are  willing  to 
change  their  location  for  a  better  salary 
and  advanced  positions,  should  address 
Mr.  Orville  Brewer,  Teachers'  Coopera- 
tive Association,  100  Auditorium  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  Mr.  Brewer  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  fill  such  positions  as 
principal  or  assistant  in  the  public  kin- 
dergartens of  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati, 
Covington,  and  other  large  cities,  as  well 
as  private  kindergartens.  He  prefers 
those  with  large  experience,  but  often 
has  positions  for  beginners  who  have 
had  a  thorough  preparation. 
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YEARLY   REPORT    OF  THE  PHILA- 
DELPHIA SOCIETY   OF  FROEBEL 
KINDERGARTNERS. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  of  Froebel 
Kindcrgartiiers  has  held  monthly  meet- 
ings beginning  October  10,  1903,  and 
ending  April  16.  After  the  business  of 
each  meeting,  songs  were  sung  appro- 
priate to  the  season  or  occasion,  followed 
by  talks  or  papers.  Among  these  was 
an  interesting  lecture  by  Dr.  Thompson 
upon  America  Before  Columbus,  in 
which  he  suggested  the  probability  of 
our  American  Indians  having  come  from 
Asia  instead  of  Europe,  as  many  think, 
because  the  ice  age  lasted  longer  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  than  the  Pacific.  He 
showed  the  development  of  the  Indians 
from  taking  their  food  of  grain  as  they 
found  it  growing  wild  to  the  cultivating 
of  products. 

In  November,  Miss  Adair,  principal  of 
the  kindergarten  department  of  the 
Girls'  Normal  School,  gave  a  talk  upon 
the  Thanksgiving  Mother  Play  song, 
Grass  Mowing,  in  which  she  showed 
Froebcl's  purpose  in  giving  the  Mother 
Plaij  songs,  and  the  thought  and  care  he 
expended  upon  them,  intended  as  they 
were  for  teacher,  mother  and  child.  In 
her  mention  of  this  particular  play,  she 
traced  the  continuity  running  through 
it,  making  food  the  point  of  departure. 

On  December  12.  Miss  Farrand  read 
a  paper  on  Christmas  Vision,  imi)rcssing 
her  audience  with  the  truth  of  the  fact 
that  the  ideal  may  ffy  away  in  the  midst 
of  the  practical.  A  story  was  told  by 
Miss  Annus  called  Why  the  Chimes 
Rang,  and  Miss  Grice  contributed  a 
paper  upon  the  Legends  of  Christmas,  in 
which  she  showed  how  from  a  day  of 
fasting  Christmas  had  been  changed  to 
a  day  of  feasting. 


In  February,  Miss  Geisler  gave  an  in- 
teresting paper  upon  Our  Friend  the 
Robin,  in  which  she  stated  that  he  was 
the  only  bird  known  to  have  built  nests 
in  churches.  The  patience  and  sacrifice 
of  the  parents  in  the  training  of  the 
young  was  brought  out. 

Professor  Bachellor  gave  a  talk  at  the 
March  meeting  upon  Two  Views  of  Hu- 
man Development  as  Held  by  Browning 
and  Tennyson.  lie  showed  how  Brown- 
ing and  Tennyson  were  alike,  both  hav- 
ing clear  spiritual  ideas;  seeing  the  in- 
visible, changeless  forces  back  of  the 
changeable,  both  believing  honestly  in 
God  and  in  man.  In  points  of  difference 
he  showed  how  Browning  saw  the  strug- 
gle of  the  individual,  while  Tennyson 
saw  mankind  in  the  large  sense.  He  was 
a  i)oet  of  law,  and  stood  for  the  aristoc- 
racy and  classes,  while  Browning  was  a 
I)oet  of  human  feeling,  and  met  king  or 
beggar  upon  the  same  terms. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  season, 
April  16,  special  mention  of  Froebel  was 
made.  Each  member  of  the  association, 
including  the  president,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Van 
Kirk,  contributed  to  the  program. 

A  poem  written  by  Miss  Fox  on  Fred- 
ericJc  Froebel  was  read.  Miss  Law  gave 
an  interesting  paper  in  which  she 
brought  out  the  need  of  developing  the 
whole  child,  closing  her  paper  with  a 
quotation  from  Froebel,  "I  love  flowers, 
children,  men  and  God;  I  love  every- 
thing." Miss  Jeffers  gave  a  paper  con- 
taining everyday  experiences  upon  a 
cloudy  day  in  a  kindergarten. 

The  association  through  the  class  of 
1904  donated  $5.00  for  the  Peabody 
House  in  Boston.  About  seventy-five 
dolls  were  dressed  at  Christmas  time  for 
mission  schools. 

Alice  M.  Barrett,  Secretary. 


The  Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training  Scliool 

AT    irVDIAJVAf>OL,IS. 

Regular  Coarse,  two  years.     Post-Graduate  Course  for  Normal   Teachers,    one   year. 

Primary  training  a  part  of  the  regular  work.     Classes  formed 

in  September  and  February. 

RRBB    SCHOLARSHIPS    ORAIVTBD    BACH    TBRiVI. 


Special  Prlmarj  Class  in  May  and  Jane. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


Mrs.  ELIZA  A.  BLAKER,  Supt., 
The  William  Jackson  Memorial  Institute,  23d  and  Alabama  Streets* 
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HAVE  YOU  SEEN 

Jane  L*  Hoxie's  New  Book^ 
HAND  WORK 

For  Kindergartens   and   Primary   Schools? 


If  not  send  for  descriptive  circular* 
The  price  of  the  book^  postpaid,  is  50  cts. 


Milton  Bradley  Co., 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


If  more  convenient,  address  MILTON   BRADLEY  CO., 
Boston,     New  York,     Philadelphia,     Atlanta,    or    San  Francisco. 
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Holmes's  Emergency 
Case  For  Schools. 


This  set  of  simple  remedies  and  appliances  for  accidents  and 
other  emergencies  in  school  is  put  up  in  a  handsome  leather 
case    ::::::::::::: 

The  articles  are  such  as  can  be  easily  used  with  the  aid  of  the 
plain  and  explicit  directions  which  accompany  each  case 

The  following   is   a    list  of  the  contents  : 

Aromatic  Spirits  of  Ammonia.  I      Styptic  G)tton. 

Toothache  Drops.  Picric  Acid  Gauze. 

Absorbent  Gauze  Bandage.  One-half  Dozen  Safety  Pins. 

Roller  Bandage.  One  Package  Court  Plaster. 

Linton  Gauze  Bandage.  Adhesive  Plaster. 

One-half  Ounce  Absorfsent  G>tton.  Lee^s  Rubber  Adhesive  Plaster. 

PRICE,  EACH,  ^2.00. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

BRANCH  OFFICES : 

New  Tork.      Boston.      Philadelphia.      Atlanta.      San  Francisco. 
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ADVEBTISEMENTS. 
MmUUnKIirnJBRBABTMir  MmrZMW  wtUn  mna^Ttn^  ADrBttTlMMMrnKTM, 


Teacher's  Plan  Book  and 
Progress  Pecord 

Desiped  by  STANLEY  H.  HOLMES.  Supt.  of  Schools,  Havorbill,  Mass. 


NINTH  THOUSAND. 


The  pages  of  this  book  consist  of  ruled  spaces  to  be 
filled  in  by  the  teacher,  designating  "  Work  planned," 
"Work  accomplished,"  etc. 

The  book  is  presented  as  offering  a  simple  plan  for 
'*  giving  content  and  detail  to  the  subjects  of  the  course  of 
study  and  system  to  its  execution." 

If  a  teacher  will  write  in  this  Plan  Bookman  outline  of 
the  day's  work  in  each  study,  she  will  enter  upon  her  work 
with  force  and  vigor,  and  the  pupils  will  also  be  greatly 
benefited. 

Price,  Paper,  30  Cents. 

MILTON  BH^DLEY  CO.,  Springf icld,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK       BOSTON        PHILADELPHIA        ATLANTA       SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  DVEBTISEMENTS. 


MmniUn  KIHJOBBGAMTMK  MMYIEW  trJUn  antwring  AnrXBTiaXMBNTa. 


iNGt<AVI/l<lJ? 


RRlSON'AVE.JKi 
DE5'5NIM4  H  SPtCIALTV^ 


Silicate  and  Shte  Bbickl>oards. 

Send  for  prices  before  placing  your  orden. 
Try  us  on  your  next  order  ?    Also  on  Silicate 
goods  in  all  its  forms.    Wonderful  In  price, 
wonderful  in  make  and  durability. 
Maaafactutd  only  by  the 

N.  Y.  SnJCATE  BOOK  SLATE  (Xk, 

Cor.  Vesey  and  Church  Sts.,         NEW  YORK. 


WHY   INOX   EUROPE? 

Select  party  of  ladies  limited  to  ten  vnW  leave 
New  York,  under  the  personal  conductorship  of  a 

Srofessor  of  mmlem  languapeH,  the  la«t  week  in 
une,  for  a  tour  of  65  days.  The  itinerary,  which 
will  include  every  point  of  interest  in  the  places 
visited,  is  as  follows:  The  first  land  sighted  after 
New  York  is  (iibraltar.  Then  follow,  Naples, 
Pompeii,  Sorrento,  rapri, and  Amaltl.  After  this 
Rome,  where  we  shall  visit  the  Vatican,  St.  Peter's 
Church,  the  Colosseum,  the  Forum,  the  Baths  of 
Nero,  and  many  l>eautiful  art  cralleries.  From  Rome 
we  proceed  to  Florence,  then  Venice.  Milan,  Falls  of 
the  Rhine,  fleidelberK,  Mayence,  Cologne,  Brussels, 
Paris,  Oxford,  Royal  Leamington  Spa,  Kenilworth, 
Warwick,  Stratford  on  Avon,«hottery,  Chester,  and 
Liverpool.  Exceptional  i>rivileges.  'Term.H  reason- 
able.   For  particulars  adaress 

HYACINTHE  RINGROSE,  i 

343  Fifth  Avbmite,  New  York,  j 


Kindergarten  Training 

Best  Instmction— Daily  Practice— Irccttiree 
from  Professors  of  Oberlin  Collegre— Excep- 
tional Iriterary  and  Musical  Advantasres— 
Charees  Moderate— Graduates  readily  find 
positions,  nth  year  begins  S^tember  aSth, 
1904.  For  Catalograe  address  Secretary 
OBBRIrIN  KINDERGARTEN  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Drawer  P., 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 


MI55    NORTON'S  TRAINING    SCHOOL 
FOR  KINDEROARTNERS. 

Fifteenth  year  opens  September  19, 1904. 
Two  years'  course.    For  circular  address 

MISS  ABBY  N.  NORTON, 
132  Spring  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


■  nmmminiiiimmmiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiii 


HELPS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATION  OF 

{ SPECIAL  SCHOOL  DAYS.  I 

WINGS    AT    RBST. 

A    Bird  Day  Tragedy  in  One  Act,  by  Frederick  LeRoy  Sargent.     Single  • 
copies,  5  cents.     50  cents  a  dozen.     $2.00  a  hundred. 

EXERCISBS    FOR    ARBOR    DAV. 

Willi    notes,  hints,  and  suggestions  by  Annie  I.  Willis.     Price,  25  cents. 

EXERCISBS    FOR    MEIIIORIAL    DAV. 

By  Ella  M.  Powers.  These  exercises  were  written  especially  for  Memorial 
.I^ay,  by  a  practical  teacher.  They  are  easily  understood  and  appreciated 
by  the  pupils.     Price,  25  cents. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 

29  A  Beacon  St*^  Boston* 


:  WINSHIP  TEACHERS^  AGENCY. 

We  have  tinequaled  facilities  for  placing  teachers  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 
WM.  F.  JARVIS.  29  A  BEACON  ST.,  BOSTON. 

4IIIIIIIIIIIIII  ■lllllllllll  llllllllllllll 


PROMPT  I 
FAIRI 
CX>URTEOUSI  : 

ALVIN  F.  PEASE.    ! 
I  ■  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 
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A  DVERTISBMBNT8. 


M^niUn  KJN1>MMG'AXTBN  JtMriXW  wh0n  mn9W9rimg  JJ^VBRtlBBMXWTB. 


HOLIDAY  SONGS 


.AND. 


Every  Day  Songs  and  Games 

By  EMII^IE  POUI^SSON 
miiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiimiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


A  New  Storehottse  of  Music,  Yerses 
and  Pictures  for     ::     ::     ::     ::    ::    :: 


New  Year's  Day  Proebel's  Birthday  Memorial  Day 

Yalentine's  Day  Bird  Day  Fourth  of  July 

Washing^ton's  Birthday  Arbor  Day  ThanksRivinfir  Day 

Baster  May  Day  Christmas 


And  for  Any  and  Bvery  Day  of  the 
Wttle  Child's  Year     ::     ::    ::    ::    :: 


A  Necessity  for  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  School.    A  Treasure  for  the  Home. 
Every  page  is  illustrated  with  Large  Border  Pictures  by  L.  J.  Bridoman . 
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This  book  has  been  long  in  preparation,  and  is  published  at  great  expense,  but  we 
expect  for  it  a  warm  welcome  on  account  of  the  reputation  of  Miss  Poulsson,  and  a 
permanent  popularity  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits. 

Attractive  Cloth  Cover.    Price,  ^s.oo 

MILTON    BRADLEY   COMPANY 

SPRINGFIEI^D,  MASS. 


ADVERTISEMENTa, 


Mmnti^n  KINJOBBGAMTMN  RMTIBW  vfhmn  antmring  JJ^VBRTiaBMBNTa. 


CHICAGO 

FROEBEL  ASSOCIATION. 

Tndning  School  for  Kindergartners. 

Two  years'  course.  Special  courses  in 
University  College  (University  of  Chicago) 
lor  advanced  students. 

Summer  Class,  July  5th  to  August  2d. 

Special  Classes  in  Education  of  Man, 
Mother  Play,  Sloyd  and  Construction  Work, 
under  Miss  Anna  Murray  (Chicago  Sloyd 
School). 

For  circulars  apply  to 

MRS.  ALICE  1.  PUTUM,  Sipt., 

Rmiii  421  UihrtrtHy  Collegt,  FIm  Arts  BuNdlng,  Chicago. 

TME  FROEBEL, 

Kindergarten  Training  School 

OF 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Eighth  Year  opens  in  October. 
Two  Years'  Course. 

Address,  MISS  CORA  L.  ENGLISH, 
The  Montague.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Tke  Pbebe  A.  Hearst  Kindei^arten 

COLrLrBOe  ...  WASHINOTON.  0.  C 

Two  Ybabs*  Coubsx  :— Froebel's  Mother  Flay, 
Oifts,  Occupations,  Program,  Collateral  Reading, 
ObMrvation  and  Practice  in  Model  Kindergarten, 
Fhysical  Culture,  Songs  and  Games,  Singing, 
I>rawing. 

Thibo    Ykar    Course  :— Program,    Oollateral 
Ktading,  AdTaneed  Piycholoey,  Froebers  Philoeo- 
phy.  Hnrers  **  Philosophy  or  History,"  or 
— rkoffikeii  ' 


work 


(nature. 


The  regular  advanced  work  of  the  College  for  1M8- 
1904  is  supplemented  by  the  following  distinguished 
lecturers  in  Psychology,  Literature.  Science  and 
Educational  Principles :— Miss  Susan  E.  Blow.  Miss 
Laura  Fisher,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Comstock,  Dr.  Sofle  Nord- 
hoff-Jung,  and  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright.; 

College  reopens  October  8, 1903. 

For  further  particulars,  address, 

HARRIET  IlIELy  Director,      1211.1215  k  St.  n.  w. 


MEMOIRS  OF  A  CHILD. 

By  ANNIE  STEQER  WINSTON. 

lt«  standiioiut  iH  essontiallv  new.— />r.  G.  Stan- 
It  ij  Hall. 

Xothinjf  coiiijmrable  to  it  has  l>een  published 
since  Pierre  I^Hi'a  .ncoimt  of  his  own  little  boy- 
hood—/'/w/^/y/'/jf/e/i/ . 

LODSfmanSy  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.     $1.00. 

i^^r-re^iS  MEDICAL  MASSAGE. 

I'pon  request  of  several  School  Teachers,  we  in- 
tend to  form  a  Summer  Course  of  Instruction  in 
Meclical  Massajre,  Sweclish  Movements.  Medical  and 
Ortho]):pdic    (iymnastics  and  Electricity   to   start 
about  the  middle  of  June ;  Clinical  exi)erience  (iiven ; 
Diploma ;  Particulars  in  our  free  booklet  on  Massage. 
Pennsylvsnis  Orthopaedic  Insthute  sod  School  of  Mecbaao- 
Therapy,  Iscorporated.    ISIftOreea  St.,  Phllsdclpbis. 
PlftiHP  inrntion  this  Paper. 

INOVA    SCOTIA. 

Select,  personally  c<mducted  parties  of  reflned  i)eo- 

Sle.  July  and  Ai'iRust.  Lenjrth  of  Tours  10  to  18 
ays,  as  desired.  l*rices  for  rveiryth  nuj  no  more  tlian 
charged  for  hoard  and  room  at  many  first  class 
hotels.  Our  eleventh  year.  Send  stamp  for  ]>ros- 
pectus. 

F.  H.  PALMER,  Editor  Education, 

51  BROMFIELD  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BAST  ORANQB. 


NEW  JER5EY. 


Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet 

Opened  her 

Kindergfarten  Normal  Training:  School, 

September  28,  1903.     Two  Years*  Course. 


For  oireulars  address, 
Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet, 


16  Washington  Street, 
Bast  Orange,  N.  J. 


Our    1904 
Catalogue 

Of  Kindergarten  Material, 
School  Aids,  and  Books  for 
Teachers  is  just  out. 

Send  for  one  if  interested. 

Milton  Bradley  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass. 
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A  DVERTISBMBNT8. 


M€nU»H  KINl>BR€t'AMTEN  JtBVIBW  vfhmt.  mnawerimg  JJ^VBR tlBMXXWTB, 


HOLIDAY  SONGS 


AND. 


Every  Day  Songs  and  Games 

By  EMII^IE  POTJI/SSON 
iiiiiiiniiiiiiiminiinniiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiii 


A  New  Storehottse  of  Music,  Yerses 
and  Pictures  for     ::     ::     ::     ::     ::    :: 


New  Year's  Day  Proebel's  Birtliday  Memorial  Day 

Yalentine's  Day  Bird  Day  Fourth  of  July 

Washing^ton's  Birthday  Arbor  Day  Thanksgivinfir  Day 

Baster  May  Day  Christmas 


And  for  Any  and  Bvery  Day  of  the 
I^ittie  Child's  Year     ::     ::    ::    ::    :: 


A  Necessity  for  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  School.    A  Treasure  for  the  Home. 
Every  page  is  illustrated  with  Large  Border  Pictures  by  L.  J.  Bridoman . 
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This  book  has  been  long  in  preparation,  and  is  published  at  great  expense,  but  we 
expect  for  it  a  warm  welcome  on  account  of  the  reputation  of  Miss  Poulsson,  and  a 
permanent  popularity  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits. 

Attractive  Cloth  Cover.    Price,  ^s.oo 

MILTON    BRADLEY   COMPANY 

SPRIN6FIEI/D,  MASS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


MmUt^ti  KIHl^BBGAMTMN  MMTIMW  «9*«»  an^vfring  ADrBBTlSBMBNTa. 


CHICAGO 

FROEBEL  ASSOCIATION. 

Tndning  School  for  Kindergartners. 

Two  years'  course.  Special  courses  in 
University  College  (University  of  Chicago) 
for  advanced  students. 

Summer  Class,  July  5th  to  August  2d. 

Special  Classes  in  Education  of  Man, 
Mother  Play,  Sloyd  and  Construction  Work, 
under  Miss  Anna  Murray  (Chicago  Sloyd 
School). 

For  circulars  apply  to 


MRS.  ALICE  1.  PUTUM,  Sipt., 

421  Uilvtrtity  Coll«gt|  FIm  Arts  BuNding,  Chioift. 


TME  FROEBEL, 

Kindergarten  Training  School 

OF 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Eighth  Year  opens  io  October. 
Two  Years'  Course. 

Address,  MISS  CORA  L.  ENGLISH, 
The  Montague.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  Pbebe  A.  Hearst  Kindei^arten 

COULrEOe  ...  WASHINOTON.  D.  C 

Two  Years'  Coubsx  :— Froebers  Mother  Play, 
Oifts,  Occupations,  Program,  Collateral  Reading, 
Observation  and  Practice  in  Model  Kindergarten, 
Physical  Culture,  Songs  and  Games,  Singing, 
I>rawing. 

Thibd  Ysar  Coubsb:— Program,  Oollateral 
Ksading,  AdTaneed  Psychology,  Froebel's  Philoso- 
phy. Hecers  '*  Philosophy  or  History,**  or  some 
work  of  uke  natoie. 

The  regular  advanced  work  of  the  College  for  1M8- 
1904  is  supplemented  by  the  following  distinguished 
lecturers  in  Psychology,  Literature.  Science  and 
EdncationalPnnciples:— Miss  Susan  E.  Blow.  Miss 
Laura  Fidier,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Comstock,  Dr.  Sofle  Nord- 
hoff-Jung,  and  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright.; 

College  reopens  October  8, 1903. 

For  further  partionlars,  address, 

HARRIET  IIIEL»  Mrector,      1211.1215  k  St.  n.  w. 


MEMOIRS  OF  A  CHILD. 

By  ANNIE  STEQER  WINSTON. 

Its  standpoint  is  essentiallv  new.— />r.  (I.  stan- 
Inj  Hall. 

Ni'thinj;  coiiiparalile  to  It  has  been  )»ul>)iHhe<l 
since  Pierre  I^)ii'»  account  of  his  owii  little  boy- 
hoinl—htdrpt  ntlenf . 

LongmsLUS,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.     $1.00. 

Skirr.r,^iS  MEDICAL  MASSAGE. 

I  pen  request  of  several  School  Teachers,  we  in- 
tend to  form  a  Siinmier  Course  of  Instruction  In 
Meclical  Massacre,  Swedish  Movements.  Medicnl  and 
OrthopM'dlc    (iynniastics  and   Klectricity    to   start 
about  the  ini«ldl'e  of  .Tune ;  Clinical  experiemepiven ; 
I>iplonia ;  Tartlculars  in  our  free  booklet  on  Massage. 
Pennsylvania  Orthopaedic  lastltiitc  and  ScIhmI  of  Mecbaao- 
Tberapy,  Incorporated.    151*  Oreea  St . ,  Pklladelpbia. 
/*h'(ise  iiirntioii  this  Paper. 


INOVA    SCOTIA. 

Select,  i»ersonally  conducted  parties  of  reiined  ]>eo- 
ple.  July  and  Aii^ust.  Lenjrth  of  Tours  10  to  18 
days,  as  <leslred.  l*rices  for  fvArutltimj  no  more  than 
charged  for  board  and  room  at  many  first  class 
hotels.  Our  eleventh  year.  Send  stamp  for  pnis- 
pectus. 

F.  H.  PALMER,  Editor  Education, 

51  BROMREI.D  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS. 

BAST  ORANQB,  NEW  JERSEY. 

Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet 

opened  her 

Kindergfarten  Normal  Training:  School, 

September  28,  1903.     Two  Years*  Course. 

For  oireulars  addrese, 

Mtof  Con  Webb  Pect,  16  Wethlngton  Street. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Our    1904 
Catalogue 

Of  Kindergarten  Material, 
School  Aids,  and  Books  for 
Teachers  is  just  out. 

Send  for  one  if   interested. 

Milton  Bradley  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass. 
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HOLIDAY  SONGS 


.AND. 


Every  Day  Songs  and  Games 

By  EMU^IE  POUI^SSON 
imiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin  nil 


A  New  Storehottse  of  Music,  Verses 
and  Pictures  for     ::     ::     ::     ::    ::    :: 


New  Year's  Day  Proebel's  Birthday  Memorial  Day 

Valentine's  Day  Bird  Day  Fourth  of  July 

Washington's  Birthday  Arbor  Day  ThanksRivingr  Day 

Baster  May  Day  Christmas 


And  for  Any  and  Bvery  Day  of  the 
I^ittle  Child's  Year     ::     ::    ::    ::    :: 


A  Necessity  for  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  School.     A  Treasure  for  the  Home. 
Every  page  is  illustrated  with  Large  Border  Pictures  by  L.  J.  Bridoman. 
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This  book  has  been  long  in  preparation,  and  is  published  at  great  expense,  but  we 
expect  for  it  a  warm  welcome  on  account  of  the  reputation  of  Miss  Poulsson,  and  a 
permanent  popularity  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits. 

Attractive  Cloth  Cover.    Price,  ^s.oo 

MILTON    BRADLEY   COMPANY 

SPRIN6PIEI/D,  MASS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Mention  KINnXRBAMTXN  METIEW  wrJUn  antv^rimg  ADrBBTlSBMBNTa. 


CHICAGO 

FROEBEL  ASSOCIATION. 

Tndning  School  for  Kindergartners. 

Two  years'  course.  Special  courses  in 
University  College  (University  of  Chicago) 
for  advanced  students. 

Summer  Class,  July  oth  to  August  2d. 

Special  Classes  in  Education  of  Man, 
Mother  Play,  Sloyd  and  Construction  Work, 
under  Miss  Anna  Murray  (Chicago  Sloyd 
School). 

For  circulars  apply  to 


MRS.  ALICE  1.  PUTUM,  Sipt., 

421  UihrtriHy  Collegt,  Fin*  Arts  Building,  Chicago. 


TME  FROEBEU 

Kindergarten  Training  School 

OF 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Eif^hth  Year  opens  in  October. 
Two  Years'  Course. 

Address,  MISS  CORA  L.  ENGLISH, 
The  Montague.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Tke  Pbebe  A.  Hearst  Kindei^:arten 

COLrLrBOe  .  .  .  WASHINOTON.  D.  C 

Two  Years*  Coubsb  :— Froebers  Mother  Flay, 
Oifts,  Occupations,  Program,  Collateral  Reading, 
Obtervation  and  Practice  in  Model  Kindergarten, 
Fhysical  Culture,  Songs  and  Games,  Singing, 
Drawing. 

Thibd     Yxab     Course:— Program,     Oollateral 
;  Adranced  Psychology,  Froebers  Philoeo- 
1*8  "Philosophy  oi   History/*  or  some 
nature. 

The  regular  advanced  work  of  the  College  for  1M8- 
1904  is  supplemented  by  the  following  distinguished 
lecturers  in  Psychology,  Literature.  Science  and 
Educational  Principles :— Miss  Susan  E.  Blow.  Miss 
Laura  Fisher,  Mrs.  A.  U.  Comstock,  Dr.  Softe  Nord- 
hoff-Jung,  and  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright.; 

College  reopens  October  8, 1903. 

For  further  particulars,  address, 

HARRIET  IflEL,  Director,      1211-1215  k  st.  n.  w. 


Beading,  Adi 
phy.  Hnrers 
work  of  like  1 


MEMOIRS  OF  A  CHILD. 

By  ANNIE  STEQER  WINSTON. 

Itj4  standiioint  is  essentiallv  new.— />r.  O.  stan- 
h'\f  Hall. 

Nothing  eomj>arable  to  it  ha.**  l>een  ))ublished 
since  Pierre  Loti's  account  of  his  own  little  boy- 
hood— fmifipf'/ident . 

LoDSfmanSy  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.     $1.00. 

S^irr.r,^iS  MEDICArMASSAGE. 

I'pon  request  of  several  School  Teachers,  we  in- 
tend to  form  a  Summer  Course  of  Instruction  in 
Meilical  Masgajre,  Sweclish  Movements.  Medical  and 
Orthopa'dic    Ciymna-stics  and  Ele<tricity   to   start 
about  the  middle  of  June ;  Clinical  experience  piven ; 
Diploma :  Particulars  in  our  free  booklet  on  Massage. 
Pennsylvania  Orthopaedic  Institute  and  School  of  Mecbaao- 
Therapy.  Incorporated.    151* Oreen  St. ,  Philadelphia. 
I*hane  mpnfion  this  Paper. 

INOVA    SCOTIA. 

Select,  i»ersonally  c<>n<luot*»<l  parties  of  refined  i>eo- 
ple.  July  and  Aiigust.  l^n^rth  of  Tours  10  to  18 
days,  as  desired.  I'rices  for  rverytU imj  no  more  than 
charged  for  board  and  room  at  many  first  class 
hotels.  Our  eleventh  year.  Sen«l  stamp  for  pros- 
pectus. 

F.  H.  PALMER,  Editor  Education, 

51  BROMFIEl.D  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

BAST  ORANQE,  NEW  JER5EY. 

Miss  Cora  Webb  Peet 

Opened  her 

Kindergfarten  Normal  Training:  School, 

September  28,  1903.     Two  Years'  Course. 

For  oireulare  address, 

Mies  Con  Webb  Pect,  16  Weshingtoa  Street, 

East  Orange.  N.  J. 


Our    1904 
Catalogue 


Of  Kindergarten  Material, 
School  Aids,  and  Books  for 
Teachers  is  just  out. 

Send  for  one  if  interested. 

Milton  Bradley  Co., 


Springfield,  Mass. 
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A  D  VERTISBMBNTa, 


MmniUnKJlfnXB&JLMTXir  MXriBW  wlUn  an^wring  ADTMRTiaMMMNTB. 


Tha  PhiladelphiaTraining  Schaal 

rOR  KINDCilQAilTNCilS 

Reopeoed  October  2d,  1908. 
Junior,  Senior,  and  Special  GlaMes. 
AddreM, 

MRS.  M.  L.  VAN  KIRK, 
IM3  Piae  Street,       ... 


The  Froebel 
Kindergarten     Training:     School, 

Seetnd  and  State  8tt.,     HARRISBURe,  PA. 

p.    O.   BOX   304. 

Two  years'  course,  ooverine  theory  of  the  Kinder- 
nrten.  Gifts.  Occupations,  Games,  and  Stories,  with 
daily  observNtion  and  practice  in  the  Kindergarten. 
OlasB  work  began  September  21, 1903. 

EVELYN  BARRINGTON,  PRINCIPAL. 


Klnders^arten  Trainlns:    School  at 

CHICAGO  COMMONS, 

180  Grand  Ave. 

Two  years'  course  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

A  course  in  Home-'Work.  Inchides  opportunity 
to  l>econie  familiar  with  Social  Settlement  Work. 
Finely  JSmiinped  Kuihling,  Strong  Faculty,  and 
Moderate  rrices.  Send  for  circulars  and  informa- 
tion to 

(MRS.)  BERTHA  HOFKR-HEGNER, 
15515  Turlington  Ave.,  Harvey,  III. 


The 

Kraus  Seminary  for  Kindersfartners, 

''Resrular''  Courses:  one  and  two  years; 
and  **  Extension  Course/' 

THE  HOFFMAN  ARMS,  640  Madison  Ave., 

New  York  City. 
Principal,  Mrs.  Maria  Kraus-Boelt*. 


Chicago  Kinder]{arteii  Colle]{e 

Four  years'  course.  One  year  prepares 
a  student  for  a  position  as  an  assistant ; 
two  years  prepares  to  take  full  charge 
of  a  kindergarten ;  three  years  for  an 
assistant  in  training  work  and  four  years 
to  take  charge  of  a  training  class  or  to 
fill  a  supervisor's  position.    Special  add-  t 
ed  work  for  primary  teachers.      Daily   I 
practice  throughout  course.    The  college  j 
nas  a  boarding  department  and  provides   | 
a  delightful  home  for  its  students.  t 

MRS.  J.  N.  CROUSE,        \  _  ^         1 
ELIZABETH  HARRISON,  l'^'*"'*'^   j 

M  Vaa  Bam  Stred,  Chkap.  1 


PEUT  liinaHITEl  IIWHL  NINL, 


18  Huntlngtoo  Aveoue,     Boeton, 

MRS.  ANNIE  MOSELEY  PEKtY,  PftelpeL 

mSS  ANNIE  COOUDGE  RUSPS 

Froebel  School, 
Kindergarten  Normal  Classes, 

BOSTON,  MA55. 


THIRTEENTH  YEAR  OPENS  IN  OCTOBER. 


Preparatorj   and 
Music  on  kinder- 


Two  Years'  Course 
Post-graduate  courses, 
garten  principles. 

For  Catalogue,  addreM 
MISS  RUST,  811  Beacon  Street. 

TRAINING  CLASS 


Buffalo  Free . 

Kindergarten  Association. 

TWO  TEARS'  QOURSB. 

1891-1904 

For  particulars  address 

MISS  ELLA  C.  ELDER, 
M  Delaware  Avmm,  BUFFALO,  N.  V. 

Kindergarten  Training  Schaal, 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
PaiKClPAL.  MRS.  LUCRETIA  WILLARD  TREAT. 

School  year  continuous.Winter,  Spring,  and  Sum- 
mer terms. 

SUMMER  DATES-JULY  5  TO  AUGUST  27. 

Students  entered  at  any  time  and  for  any  lengUi 
of  time. 

For  particulars  address,  CLARA  WHEELER,  See. 
Kindergarten  Association,  Auditorium,  23  Fountala 
Street.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


OHIO,  ToUde,  2313  Ashland  At«. 

The  Misses  Law's  ^**^*  Kindergart«i 

1  ne  IVllSSeS  l-^W  S  TralninR  school.  ITtfc 
year,  faeulty  of  six,  new  building.  Medical  Super- 
vision, personal  attention.  Certificate  and  Diplo- 
ma Courses. 

Mart  E.  Law,  M.D.,  PrineipaL 
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ADVERTISBMENTa. 


MmmHM  KINnBntkJLMTBN  JRMYIMW  wJUn  antwring  AnVBBTiaBMXNTa. 


Kindergarten  Normal  Class, 

mss  AimE  L.  PAGE,  PrinclpaL 

Miss  Page  has  removed  her  class  from  Bos- 
ton to  her  home  in  Danvers.  This  place  if 
less  than  an  hour's  ride  from  Boston  and  thert 
are  opportunities  for  observation  there  as  also 
in  Salem,  Peabody,  and  Danvers. 

For  circular,  address  DANVERS,  MASS. 


Sprini:flel(i  Kindergarten 
NORMAL  TRAmmG  SCHOOLS. 

ClAMM  m«t  September  19. 
Two  yean*  course.    Terms,  9100  per  year. 

Apply  to 

HATTIS  TWICHBU^ 

Longmemdow,  Mmmm, 

WASmNCTON  CITY 
KINDERGARTEN   NORMAL  INSTmnnON. 

Principal.  SUSAN  PLESSNER  POLUXIK. 
14'JC  Q  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash.,  I>.  C. 

For  the  traininf;  of  teachers,  for  children,  for 
students,  for  mothers.    Twenty-eighth  year. 

latest  advance  in  thought,  philosophy,  and  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principles  of  Frederick 
Froelx>l.    Advantages  of  the  National  Capital. 

Stnnnier  Kindergarten  Training  CJaHS. 

For  Correspondence  Course,  address,  Wellesca 
Pollock. 

••Mothers'  Council"  book,  Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,25c. 


THE   GARLAND 

Kindergarten  Training  Scliool, 

BOSXOIS. 

Opened  at  19  Chestnut  Street  in  October. 

Reffolir  Course— Special  Ceunes. 

For  prospectus,  address 

nrs.  Mariraret  J.  Stannard,  Principal. 
Kindergarten  Normal  Department 

Ethical  Culture  School 

Opened  October  5,  1903. 
Two  years'  course. 

For  information,  address  6a<l  St.  and  Central 
Park,  west. 

Nkw  York  Citt. 


THE  TEMPLE  COLLEGE 

Broad  and  Berks  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL,  President, 

Kindergarten  Training  School, 

Two  Y§ari*  Course,    Re-opened  Sept.  21,  1903. 

Students  should  address  the  Principal,  MIM 
UILDBGARD  H.  BERING,  for  prospectoi. 

Atlmntm  Kindergarten  ^^^  Yemn* 

Normal  School.  Courme  of  study. 

Chartered  IST. 

Froebel's  Philosophy  of  Education,  Piyeholofy,  Yoeal 
lloslc,  Drawing,  obserTatlon  and  practioa  In  Pre*  and  Prl- 
rate  Kindergartens  of  the  city.    For  partlcalars  address 

Willette  A,  Allen,  PrinoipeJ, 

639  Feachtree  St.  AtUnU,  Oft. 

Cliicago  Kindergarten  Institnte. 

SUMMER  COURSES. 

July   11  to  Augu.st  20,  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

(Fourteenth  Summer.) 


Professional  Classes. 
Typical  Kindergarten. 


Befiinners*  Class. 
Si»ecial  Circulars. 


Regular  Two  Years'  Course,  Post-Graduate  Normal 
Course,  Supplementar>-  Courses,  Home-Life  Course. 


40  5cott  Street, 


CHICAOO. 


WEST-MARIENTHAL  INSTITUTE, 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

I       Kindergarten  Normal,  Junior,  Senior,  Post-Gntd- 
'    uate  Courses.    Reopened  September  28, 1903. 
I  Suminer  Normal. 

I  MRS.  E.  P.  WE8T, 

1    1372  Qranvillo  Place,  StlLouit,  Mo. 
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A  DVERTISEMENTa. 


M^nHoH  MUfDEJtGABTKIf  KBVIEW  irJUn  anBwring  AJOrERTiaBMJSNTB. 

Practical  and  Artistic  Basketry  aSiri£??ffi^i:Sr^*^ 

BY  LAURA  ROLLINS  TINSLEY 
liasketry  and  UiiMisi  Work  is  now  u  part  of  tlie  New  Course  of  Study  of  the  Schools  of 
(irealer  NVw  York  and  many  ntht-r  citios.     This  is  tJie  only  book  published  which  will 
meet  th«*  nM|uirenients  of  school  use.     The  work  is  i»rofusely  illustrated   with  drawings 
and  photographs  of  l.iaskt^ts. 

1.  Iiitrorliuti'in  *.'.    r>a>k(*tr,v  in  the  Piiblit*  Si^hools  ,'{.    Material— Iini>orte(l  auci  NatlT* 

4.  Uattaii  Work  r>.    Coiniiion  Willow  Twijxs  i\.    Artlclcn  Made  from  Itattla 

7.  ('oinl»in:itioii  of  Uaitiin  and  Katfia        s.    ifnw  to  Make  Ka^ikHtti  and  other  Articles  from  Native  Material 

0,  The  Work  ('an*Inlly  Gradfd  fur  J»nlili«-  Schools  10.    ('oh)rin); 

Cloth,  1-Jm(».       IVice,  «1.()0  net.        Postage,  10c. 

Kelloftf^V  T(>a<'lif*rH*  CHtRhtR.  desi'riliinjr  5(N)  b'Miks  ou  Methods  of  Teachinf^.  SohO(»l  Management, 
Poda^o^y  and  Sn|i|ileniHntary  Ki*adini:,  m>nt  npon  apjdiration. 

KelloKi;'M  New  Kiitertaiiiineiit  CHtaloftrtie,  jUHt  ready,  li.<»tin^  T0()  Re«(t  Dialop^s  and  Recitation!, 
Spei-ial  I>ay  Hooks,  S«^Iioiil  IMays.  eU.,  s««nt  free. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  East  Ninth  Stfcet,  New  York. 


The  Art  of  Developing 

The  Musical  Side  of  Child-Nature. 

Deals  with  the  very  beg^innings  of  the  Music  Sense. 


Mr.  Clarence  G.  Hamilton,  Vice-President  of  the  Music  Teachers' 
National  Association,  writes: 

**  From  jH^rsonal  acijuaintanee  with  your  work  I  ean  testify  to  the  really 
remarkable  results  to  which  it  has  attained.  Such  results  could  come  only  from 
the  most,  intimate  ac(|uaintanre  with,  and  careful  analysis  of.  the  musical  possi- 
bilities of  child  nature." 


Courses  for  Mothers,  Kindergfartners  and  Music  Teachers.    Also  Normal  Training: 
Course.    Circulars  and  terms  on  application.    Correspondence  invited.    Address, 

MRS.  DAISY  FAIRCHILD-SHERMAN, 

227  Irving  Avenue,  ...  Providence,  R.  I. 


Kindergarten  Training  School,     Alice^s  Adventures  in 

CO  HOES,  IN.  V. 


Wonderland* 

A  GAME  FOR  ALL  CHILDREN. 


lteo|mns  in  September,   11H)4. 

Two  yt'ars*  ('onrM>  under  thi?  supcrviHion  of  the 
Srnto  Depart nienr  of  IMiitlic  Instmrtion. 

Daily  ohservati«in  and   piartii-r  in  \\w  \\\h\W  It  is  based  ou the  book  of  t lie  same  name  aiid 

•'**''"iJ*^l^^V^^^'!!v■-'^!.*;M.:..  -  the  adventures  are  all  as  wonderful  in  the  mme 

xftoLj    L'lj  %  v/'L'ts    M    /-.!>*  «Ti.'/»ij  11  a«>  tliey  are  in  the  book. 

MISS   HtAM^KS   M^CI!A\\K)UI),  .j.,,,,v,.  ,„ay  be  two,  thrct-  or  four  playere. 

..     _'*_'_'_.._.  with  a   liftli  as  umpire  it'  desin'd.     Alice,  the 

p_            %           J        Y\%             i\         1  l^hig,  the  <^ueen  and  the    White   Habbit  are 
IgJICnCl*  ^     lil?lTI      UnriK      -  oaeli  represented  by  a  player,  ami  each  one  has 

A  vuvAtWA    ^    x-AUAA     MX^x^Eh.  .^  ^.^^.^j  ^^  «jiiotations  for  use  when  they  en- 


and  Progress  fiecord. 


counter  the  long  hall,    the    White    Habblt^s 
_  house,  the  Duchess'  kitchen,  the  Cheshire  Cat, 

Designed     by     STANLEY    H.     HOLMES,      '  the  March  Hare's  tea  party,  the  Mock  Turtle 
Superintendent  ol  Schools,  Westlield,  Mass.       ^"^*  ^^'*' '' V>  ^  '*'''''' .  -. 

I*KH  E,    >0.i>()    l»V    KXI'KESS. 

Price,  Paper,  30  Cents.  Copyrighted  i903, 

MILTON    BRADLEY    CO.,  By  MILTON  BI^ADLEY  CO., 

SPRINQFIELD,  MASS.  SprlngHeld,  Mass. 
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ndergarten  Supplies 

are  le  Southwestern  distribu- 
of  Lhe  Milton  Bradley  Com- 
a's Kindergarten  Supplies  and 
Y  a  complete  line  of  Kindergar- 
equipment.  8o-page  catalogue 
ed  free  on  application. 

HOOVER  BROTHERS, 

UST  9tli  STREET,  KAHSAS  CITT,  MO. 


«^#- 


Do  you  know  why  wide- 
awake teachers  everywhere 
read  the^ThotoEra^^reguIarly? 


FOR  THREE  REASONS 


1  St  Because  Photography  \»  the  latest  and  most  suo- 


2d 


3d 


cessful  educational  appliance ;  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  best  educators,  U  destined  to  revolutionize 
the  science  of  education. 

Because  the  "  I'liOTO  Era"  is  the  only  publica- 
tion in  the  country  that  follows  the  development 
of  photography  along  educational  and  artistic 
lines. 

Because  the  beautiful  half-tone  pictures  and  care- 
fully written  text  of  the  "Photo  Era"  filUid  with 
new  ideas  will  help  them  to  win  fame  and  fortune 
in  their  profession.  Why  nc»t  join  the  army  of 
"  PiiOTO  iSua'*  readers,  and  become  a  winner? 


Photo  Era   Publishing  Co^^ 

J5  CENTS  A  COPY  _  ^  __ 

$j.50  A  YEAR         Dcwcy  Squarc,  Boston. 


kindergarten 
upplies  t^  t^  t^ 


KINDERGARTEN  FURNITURE,  KINDERGARTEN  BOOKS* 

AND 

GENERAL  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIALS. 

^e  are  headquarters  in  the  Nortliwestern  states  for  everything  pertaining  to  the  Kinder- 
ten.  We  also  supply — Reed — Raphia — and  all  kinds  of  material  for  construction  work. 
.o  the  Bradley  Standard  Water  Colors  and  Brown's  Famous  Pictures. 

5e.jd  to  118  for  80.page  Kindorgarten  Cataloguo  also 
Cataloi^e  of  the  Pictures.  ji^  ji^  ji^ 

THOlviAS  CHARLES  COMPANY, 


NoflhwMteni  Agenti  ioc  MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 


25ft-260  Wabash  Avenue, 


CHICAGO. 


HAND    WORK 


ro» 


KINDERGARTENS 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 


DOMESTIC  ACTIVITIES 

WOOD  WORK 

RAPHIA 

DRAWING 

BLUE  PRINT 


BY  JANE  L.  HOXtE 
(BUiksi  CM^um  Sckopf,    Nm  nrici 


An  artmcttve  nod  useful  book*    t^rltited  on  heavy,  coated  paptr 
md  hound  In  dotiu    Ftker  postpflld,    lo^so 

MU.TON  BRADLEY  CO.,        -       •        SprioffiftlJ,  Ma^s. 


lC)vomotion  Blank 

KASKOONASTUOY    OK    THK 
PUPILS'  INDlVIDtTAL  RRCORU$. 

F.  A.  BAGNALU 

Suimnnlenfitnt  ofSeJionU,    Adarm^  Mam. 

Till!  ii  tbe  beit  ilovlcf!  ever  tfiirtHlur^ml  fi>r  Inducing  ie^her  ami  ifiiMi 
IDitncleiit  to  be(?rin)€  :i  t  witb  their  puplln.     Iti   tin*   obsei 

valiaofl  ncctMMjiry  tij  propinly    the   tcnflier  nm»i  gab 

vahmble  koowledge  of  the  mi^ntal  and  pliyiiaal  ftbilities  ami  pijculbrtdes  i ' 
eiu^fa  pctplL 

Tij«te  hlniikfi  Eft  prtnted  oa  tougli  ledger  poper^  IS  by  1£)  iiuibeB 
8Lt«^  nud  mm  fiul  up  tu  paelcti^es  of  2.5. 

Price,  ecieli,  f0.05:  p<>r  packB^te,  tl,2a;  per  100,  15,00. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

SPRfNGFIELD.  MASS. 
BRANCH  OmCES: 

Naw  TorK.        Boston.        Pbilulfttpbi».        Atbuite,        San  Franeli 


INE,  1904. 


CENTS  A  COPY. 


^ndergarten 
^   Review 

Devoted  to 
fucofionai  Literature  and  Kiftder^arten  News 


Tli«  Eleveotii  itmxl  UimMm  of  tltii  I&lemiUoul  KindaifUrin  Ualtn. 

Addresses 
Kindergarten:  Tha  Right  axid  WroEij;  of  II. 

By  Anna  W.  WiUiAma 

Stages  of  Moral  Growtlu 

Bjr  RtdiAnl  O.  Bomifl 

Education  for  Parenthood 
Child  Types  in  Literature* 

By  A.  A.  Berlii 

GxiperatJoo  of  Klndergartner  and  Librarian. 
FrocbeFs  Light  and  Shadow  Songs. 

By  Jt«ii  Lftveftek 

Story,    Wlshlne  Wishes, 

By  Ma  ad  L.indsmy 


COITORS 


[BUSHED  MONTHLY-Except  July  and  August -By 

ilton  Bradley  Co.  Springfield,  Aass.      d 


(PUXiV.  /Vq.  IQ,. 


S\>oi:^  KH^>%J 


SONGS  for  CHILDREN  ' 


Actldii  Songa  from  Over  the  So&  »SO 

Ch&raoter  and  Action  S^ngs  *50 

Uy  S.  C  Pratt-    s  descriptive  fiongs, 

A  Dozen  And  Two  KlndttrtfArten  SongA  .35 
UyLoulK  P.  Warner. 

Folk  SonO  and  Other  SonMs  for 
Children  2.00 

Jiditniby  JaneBj^rdRadcUfle-Whltelwad. 

Kindergarren  ChJmas  1,00 

By    K«te   Doufflai   WiffiJn.      loB   iion{|:A. 
35  9on^!i  vritli  ^amen. 

Ltttle  Sends  for  Little  Slnftera 
Hy  W,  T,  Qlffe,    5S  pleasifi];;  rolc-HOO^fK 

Motion  Songs  for  the  Schoolrcwm 
Hy  Mffl.  G.  fti.  BordDiAH. 

Posies  from  *  ChJld^s  Garden  of 
Veraos,  15  pEterrtfl  l^v  RolHrt  Louii 
^tcvmsan.  Set  to  music  hy  William 
ArAi  Fivher.  S.OO 

Roufida,  Carol*,  and  Son^s  I.OO 

Hy   Margaret  Cush J ng  f^ good,     rv   Aoni^ii 
frdiu  E^K^i^h,  HrcEich,aiic]GcTumii  hourccA, 

Mailed    frH,    DESCRIPTIVE    C1RCUCAK 
H,  giving  cojiteatM  and  dcscriptiojis^ 


.25 
.25 


Sixty  Song  a  from   "  Mother    Goose's 
Jubilee"  I. 

By  L.  E.  Ortli.     Fio  new  j^onf^s  from  the 
operA,     SinifDMe  apdchild-plcRsinjf 

Song  Echoes  from  Child-land  2, 

By  Han-lct  S.  Jcniu  aud  Mabel  Ruit.    \%2 

soDi^'fi,  gi]«  fuutth  kmdcrgarteii. 

Bonis  for  Children 
By  Frederic  H.  Cowen. 

Songs  and  Camos  fer  Little  Ones 
By  Ocrtrade  Walker  and  Harriet  S.  Jenks. 

I3y  soti^s.    For  kindetgartrn  classes. 

Songs  of  Nature 
By  Qenrudc  A,  Walker  mid  Elizabeth  t. 

welkcr.    A  new  collection  u(  10 tigs. 
Songs  of  Sunshine 
By  BJIzabelh  N.   Emenon  and  Mabel  E. 

Clarke,     A  colleelion  of  6i  new  songs. 

Stories  In  Song 
By   Elizabeth   H,  Emerun   ncd  ICate  L, 
Brown*     S-j   ^dtii^b  -.    33   ball   aud    tifi^er 
plnys;  66out-o(^Qor  KODgs. 

50  Sotigp  for  Children— Half  Dollar 

OLIVER  DITi^N  COMPANY,  Boston 
CIIA5.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York 
J.  E.  DIT50N  &  CO 
LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago 


«^ 


Frederick  Diehl 


SELLS  THE  BRADLEY  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 
IN  THE  SOUTHWEST.        j»       jt       j»       j»       j> 
HE    IS   A    STATIONER,    PRINTER    AND    BINDER. 
HE  MAKES  DRAWING  MATERIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 
If  you  want  anything  in  the  Kindergarten  Line,  send  for  a  Bradley  Catalogue. 


No.  210  West  Market  Street, 


LO\3lSVll-L.E,  KY. 


••rt'^-' 


KIINDERQARTEIN    REVIEW^ 


Contents  for  June,  1904. 
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Goethe's  Charlotte  Cutting  Bread 

Wm.  Kaulbach 


Child  Types  in  Literature 

Wish  and  Will 

Stages  in  Moral  Growth    . 

Vacations         .... 

Froebel*s  Light  and  Shadow  Songs 

The  Call  of  the  Hills 

Back  Yard  Studies    . 

Wishing  Wishes 

Child's  Good  Night  Song 

Tony's  Outing 
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Large  Rhythmic  Movement 
for  Small  Children/' 


By  MABEL  S.  ROGERS. 

A  book  of  rhythm  attrHOtively  illustrated.^coiitainin^  seven  musical  numbers 
and  eleven  different  movements  equally  desirable  for  home  or  achool. 

The  followinjr  are  some  of  the  testimonials  of  the  value  of  the  work  : 

"On  viHitin^  vQiir  kiiulerirarton  I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  pkiliriil  use  vou  have  niadc  of 
simple  harmonies  iii  directing  the  marching  and  exercises  of  vour  children.  If  published  thev  should  l>e  of 
value  to  other  Kindergartners."  '  RUSH  RHEEd,  President  of  University  of  Rochester. 

'•  It  seems  to  me  a  very  happy  solution  of  the  problem  of  developing  freedom,  control,  and  grace  in  the 
movements  <»f  yoting  children.  It  catches  too  the  rhythmic  sense  at  the  psychological  moment  when  neglect 
seems  deterioration,  and  the  right  impulse  means  permanent  cultural  gain." 

(;E(>.  M.  FORBES,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Pedagog>-  of  University  of  Rochester. 

"  In  many  ways  your  work  seems  to  me  unitiue.  The  children  had  a  spontaneity  and  freedom  in  all 
that  they  did  which  ought  to  preserve  those  individual  variants  that  spell  genius.  I  could  hardtv  hare  be- 
lieved that  yon  would  l>e  able  to  y:et  social  activity  and  co-operative  action  combined  with  such  fndlrldual 
freedom  as  I  found  in  your  school."  *  EARL  BARNES. 


87  Prince  Street, 


POSTPAID,  55  CENTS. 
Address  MABEL  S*  ROGERS, 


Also  a  Kindergarten  March,  **  Hope  of  the  Nation,^  by  same  composer. 
Book  and  March  sent  postpaid,  75  cents. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Postpaid,  25  cents. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE  RECORD. 

A  professional  bimonthly  publication  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  devoted  to  the 
practical  problems  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

Circulates  among  professional  educators  throughout  America  and  in  Great  Britain. 

Outlines  College  and  University  metiiods  of  training  teachers  and  courses  of  study  in  Education, 
Psyiiliology,  Child  Study.  Nature  Study.  Geography,  Biologv,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Language  and 
Literature,  Manual  Training,  etc.  A  number  of  cities  have  inciuded  these  outlines  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
their  systems  of  education. 

Published  by  the  Columbia  Universitv  Press,  New  York.  Price  J?1.00  per  year,  or  30  cents  a  copv. 
Tallies  of  contents  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College. 


MARTHAS  VINEYARD  SUMMER  INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR 
TEACHERS  IN  THE  U.  S. 

OUT  IN  THE  ATLANTIC. 

COOL  AND  HEALTHFUL. 

COMPLETK  COURSES  IN 

Methods,  Academics,  Supervision, 
and  Oratory. 

•3.00  Round  Trip  from  Boston. 

Send  for  6-I-pagb  ciboular  containing  full 
information. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY.  PRE8.. 

HVOC  PARK,   MASS. 
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A    Handy    Pocket    Manual    on    School    Architecture.     Contains  122 
pages,  75  illustrations  of  recent  modern 

DQQIT    !  School  Buildings.      By  sending   ^i    for       FftEE 
a  year's  subscription  to 

The  Annerican 


ropy    of   "School  Architect 
Iress. 

WM,  GEO.  BRUCE,  Publisher,  milvaukee,  wis. 


you  will  receive  a    copy    of   "School  Architecture,"   sent    free   and 
postpaid  to  any  address. 


THE    PHILADELPHIA    HEADQUARTERS 

rOE  ALL  THE 

BRADLEY  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL 

!•  found  at  the  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  Race  stroets.  We  oan  furnish  anything  listed  in  the  Bradley  Cat*- 
logwee  and  will  tend  these  catalogues  to  any  address  on  application.  We  also  keep  the  Kindergarten  R«Ti«w 
on  sale.  We  are  Stationers,  Booksellers,  Publisberfl,  Blankbook  Manufacturem,  Printers,  Lithographers, 
and  Engravers.    For  any  information  regarding  Kindergarten  Matters  call  or  write. 

W^WLMMMnm*   BOOK    A00OCIAXIOBC,    JOHN    COMI^V,   •aperliiteti<l*mi« 


The  teaching  of  NATURE  STUDY  can  be  made  vastly  more  interesting  and 
instructive  with  the  aid  of 

COLOfiED  CfiAYONS 

The  study  of  plant  life,  the  trees  and  flowers,  as  well  as  the  animal  kingdom,  is  made  doubly 
atlractiye  by  the  uhc  of  color. 

The  Dixon  (^ompany  are  making  these  Colored  Crayons  either  with  or  without  wax,  so  that  they 
oan  be  used  either  dry  or  wet  as  desired.  Manv  of  these  shacies  are  entirely  new.  Carmine  Rea, 
Dark  Blue,  Light  Blue,  Sky  Blue,  Dark  Green,  Olive  Green,  Yellow,  Orange,  Violet,  Vandyke  Brown, 
Brown,  Terra  Cotta,  Sepia,  Fink,  White  and  Black. 

A  sample  box  containing  six  of  these  colors  will  be  sent  any  teacher  who  is  interested  in  theoa 
Hiings.    Please  mention  this  publication  and  state  the  colors  desired. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Ill 
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M^mUn  KZNnXMGABTEN  REVIBW  wh^n  an^wring  AJ>rXBTIBMMXKTB. 


Pictures  for  Wall  Decoration 

Wilh.  PfeJflfer'8  Hilder  fUr  deii  AiiHchmnnng*- 

I'ljIi'T  P  iL'hl, 
noouiiuiJided  ^y  ]«**«  Siiillh 

(see  Ki-yHi^fTi-afUft  li^KtCr  February). 

I,euteinann's  Pictures,  24x36* 

114.-1  tHf^uiibunt  Npw  York  uif) 

PhLlAilelfttifn   PPbllt^  HrhonlH  for  yearn. 

Object  Tearhing  ai4  llttire  Stidy  Charts 

wailed  gratis. 

Colored  Portrait  of  Kroebel, 

litliograpbed  in  8  colors,  1^X24",  SLOO. 

£.  Steiger  &  Co., 

P.  0.  Box  1905.  25  Park  Plare, 

Telephone:  2.1i0  CoHl.  INov  ITork. 


■^ 


Have 

you  seen 
It? 


The  only 

Geographical 

Journal 

for 

Geography 

Teachers 

Send  for  a  Sample  Copy 


The   JoUKNAI,   of  (iEiXiRAPHY, 

Room  560,  160  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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INSPIRATION  FOR  KINDERGARTNERS. 


Florence,  Mass.,  October  18.  1W2. 
The  Educatiokal  Publishing  Ck).,  Bostok. 
Dear  Sirs:— 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  book,  **  When  We  First 
Go  to  School,"  written  by  M.  Helen  Beckwith.  which 
pleases  me  so  much  that  1  should  like  to  call  yonr 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  likely  to  prore  as 
great  a  boon  to  Kindergarten  teachers  as  to  primary 
teachers. 

From  cover  to  cover  the  book  is  full  of  help  and 
inspiration.  The  subjects  for  each  month  of  the 
school  vear,  as  set  forth  by  Miss  Beckwith.  are 
especially  appropriate  and  pleasing,  and  her  illus- 
tration of  these  subjects  contain  many  snggestions 
which  will  be  seized  upon  with  ioy  by  the  insatiable 
Kindergarten  and  made  points  of  departure  for 
manv  a  delightful  morning's  work,  play  and  talk. 

The  stones,  one  for  each  month,  are  delightful, 
and  the  reference  made  to  other  stories  ana  songs 
likely  to  prove  helpful  in  illustrating  the  subjects, 
will  be  appreciated  by  all  Kindergartners,!  feel  sure. 

Hoping  that  this  little  book  may  speedily  find 
its  way  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  many  Kinder- 
gartners, I  am  Yours  cordially, 
Florence  Kindergarten.        Frances  M.  Damoh. 


ii 


Book  J.     Teachers'  Guide  Series, 

Wiien  First  We  Go  to  School/' 


By  M.  HELEN  BECKWITH*  Atithor  of  "In  MythUnd.'' 
It  is  by  a  practical  teacher,  and  full  to  overflowing  with  hints,  suggestions,  stories  and  devices 
for  Btery  Month  in  the  year. 

Fully  Illustrated.    Cloth,     iimo.     PricCj  50  cents. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
50  Bfomfiekl  Stfeet,  Boston. 

63  Fifth  Avenue*  New  Yofk.  228  Wabamh  Avenue*  Chicago,  809  Market  Street*  San  Frandaco. 


AN  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS 

A  few  years  ago  they  were 

.     ,  .       .  Now  most  cities  and  large  villages  have 

kindergarten  department8,'and'some  states,  like  New  York,  make  si>ecial  provision  for 
them  in  the  school  law.  Naturally  more  is  required  of  kindei^rten  teachers  than  of  those 
in  the  primary  or  intermediate  grades.  The  personal  element  is  predominant ;  the  kinder- 

Sjten  teacher  must  he  fond  of  children,  attractive  to  them,  in  8>inpatby  with  them,  en- 
usiastic  in  her  work.  The  ten-  ^  llinPRP  ARTP  M  Qu^^^^c^tions  and  to  be  willing 
dency  is  to  look  for  exceptional  IVIIlULnuMn  I  CH  to  pay  corresponding  salaries. 
Not  seldom  we  are  asked  to  furnish  a  kindergarten  teacher  who  is  a  college  graduate  or 
can  show  corresponding  evidence  of  culture,  who  yet  prefers  to  deal  with  the  little  (>eople. 
We  can  do  well  oy  those  who  are  prepared  to  do  superior  work :  we  have  offered  $1,600  to  a 
kindergarten  teacher  to  conduct  mouel  classes  in  a  normal  college,  and  then  could  not  se- 
cure her,  as  the  school  where  she  was,  raised  her  salary  to  keep  her.  There  is  a  future  for 
kindergartners  if  they  are  properly  trained,  have  the  right  qualifications,  Tr  A  pUr  QQ 
and  take  the  right  steps  through  an  agency  to  meet  those  who  want  the  best  |  C  MUn  C  llO 

THE     SCHOOL     BUUUETIIN     AQEINCY 

Cm    AV.     BARDEEN,    Syracuse,    New     Voric 


TD  Allien  kindergarten  teachers  are  in  growing  demand. 
I  nAIRkU  employed  only  in  private  schools.    "' 


Pratt  Institute,  a»  ^  Brooiujn,  r  y. 

Department  of  Kindert^artens. 

^  Normal  Course  of  two  years,  covering  the  theory  of  the  Kinder- 

4|K  garten,  the  Gifts,  Occupations,  Stories  and  Games,  together  witk 

^^^  practical  work  in  English,  drawing,  science,    music,    and   physioal 

culture  ;  Mothers'  Course  ;  Nurses'  Course  ;  Special  Course. 

F.  B.  PRATT,  SecreUry. 


A  DrKHTlSEMENTH. 
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CHICAGO  i  THE  RROEBEU 

FROEBEL  ASSOCIATION.    Kinaergarten  Trainin?  School 


Training  School  for  Kindergartners. 

Two  years'  course.  Special  courses  in 
Uniyersity  College  ( University  of  Chicago) 
for  adyanced  students. 

Summer  Class,  July  oth  to  August  2d. 

Special   Classes   in    Education   of  Man, 
Mother  Play,  Sloyd  and  Construction  Work,   , 
under  Miss  Anna  Murray  (Chicago  Sloyd  . 


School). 

For  circulars  apply  to 

iRS.  ILIGE  R.  PUTIIi,  Sipt., 

421  UilvartKy  Colltgt,  Fiiia  Arts  BuHding,  Chlcagt. 


OF 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Eighth  Year  opens  in  Oi^tolior. 
Two^Years'  Couree. 

Address,  MISS  TORA  L.  ENGLISH, 
The  Montag:ue.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


FRANKLIN'S 

Drawing  Crayons 

Are  made  of  the  finest  materials, 
bright,  clear  colors,  and  will  do  s^ood 
practical  work. 

Rainbow 

Colors. 

72-X— 3^in.long. 
5-16  in.  diameter. 

72^ — The  seven 
colors,  one-half  inch 
longer. 

We  have  the  same 
crayons  in  a  round 
wood  box,  also  in 
bulk  in  %  gross 
boxes.  Catalogue 
and  sample  free  to 
Teachers. 

FRANKLIN   CRAYON  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  ¥• 


The  Pbebe  k.  Hearst  Kindei^arten 

COLrLrBOB  •  •  •  WASHINGTON.  B.  C 

Two  Years'  Coursb  :— Froebers  Mother  FIrj, 
Qifti,  OccnpatlouB,  Program.  Collateral  Beading, 
Obtenration  and  Practice  in  Model  Kindereartea, 
PhTtical  Culture,  Songs  and  Games,  Singing, 
Drawing. 

Thibd  Tear  Course:— Program,  Oollatecal 
Reading,  Adyanced  Psycholonr,  Froebel's  Philoao- 
phy.  Heeers  "Philosophy  01  History,**  or  sons 
work  of  like  nature. 

The  regular  advanced  woric  of  the  College  for  IMt- 
1904  is  supplemented  by  the  following  distingaish«l 
lecturers  in  Psychology,  Literature,  Science  and 
Educational  Principles :— Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  Miss 
Laura  Fisher,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Comstock,  Dr.  Sofle  Nord- 
holf-Jung,  and  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

College  reopens  October  8, 1903. 

For  further  particulars,  address, 

HARRIET  IflEL,  Director,       1213.1215  k  St.  n.  w. 


50    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
COPYRiaHTS  &c. 


Anyone  sendini;  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertnin  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  Is  probably  patentable.    Communlca. 


I  probably  pat 

-"-  itlial. 

ncy 

-  3UBL  

special  notice,  without  obarfre,  in  the 


sent  free.  Oldest  1 


-_- HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
mcy  for  securtnffiJ- 


tlons  strictly  confldentu      

.  Oldest  agency  for  securinffpatentu 
Patents  taken  tbroush  Munn  &  Co.  reoelTC 


Scientific  JUnerkam 


Lanrast  elr- 


A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly. 

culatlon  of  any  sdentlflo  Journal,     x  vi  uj»,  w  m 

year :  four  months,  fL  Sold  by  all  newsdealem 

IIIIUNN&CO,»«'»«'-^"' 


Branch  OfBoe.  fe  F  St-  Wi 


<^' New  York 

ra8hlnBton.I>.GL 


ilVm.  KAVLBALH.)  GOETHK'S  CIIARLOTTK  CUTTING  BREAD. 


Kindergarten  Review 


VOL.  XIV. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  JUNE,  1904. 


No.  10. 


CHILD  TYPES  IN  LITERATURE." 


By  a.  a.  Bbrlk,  Boston,  Mass. 


I  ITERATUKE,  which  has  em- 
balmed almost  everything  else 
in  this  wide  world  of  human  experi- 
ence, seems  to  have  avoided  the  sub- 
ject of  childhood  in  any  thorough- 
going and  instructive  fashion.  Not 
that  children  have  been  left  out  of  lit- 
erature; far  from  it.  Literature,  as 
the  true  reflection  of  what  has  hap- 
pened and  is  happening  in  life,  could 
not  possibly  ignore  the  child;  but 
somehow,  the  child  himself,  as  a 
proper  and  serious  subject  for  reflec- 
tion, interpretation  and  illumination, 
has  not  seemed  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  great  masters  of  literary  pro- 
duction. They  reasoned  that,  having 
only  recently  come  into  the  world,  he 
was  young,  luitutored,  had  seen  noth- 
ing of  life,  knew  nothing  of  the  great 
ideals,  nothing  of  the  great  passions 
of  the  race.  He  was  liimself  the  prod- 
uct of  sonio  of  these,  but  could  not 
understand  them  and  lience  had  noth- 

•  Address  delivered  before  the  International  Kin- 
dergarten I' nion,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  April  1904.  The 
address  is  published  here  in  a  somewhat  abbreviated 
form. 


ing  that  he  could  contribute  or. that 
was  worth  searching  out  for  literary 
uses  or  preservation. 

The  child  lacked  experience,  and 
hence  was  not  a  suitable  subject  for 
literary  treatment.  This,  apparently, 
was  the  first  reason.  The  second 
grows  out  of  it.  It  must  be  very  plain 
to  those  who  have  read  extensively 
that  when  we  say  "experience,"  we 
mean,  for  the  most  part,  experience  of 
evil,  or  moral  and  spiritual  catastro- 
phe of  one  kind  or  another. 

Xow  childhood,  of  course,  could 
not  figure  extensively  while  such  a 
conception  was  dominant  in  litera- 
ture. Capacity  for  certain  kinds  of 
evil,  children  certainly  have  not. 
Capability  for  producing  every  kind 
of  evil  in  the  world,  the  chihl  cer- 
tainly has.  Capability  for  inspiring 
every  one  of  the  fundamental  virtues 
of  the  race  will  be  conceded  to  the 
child  by  every  one.  But  if  the  in- 
spirational ]X)wer  to  greatness  and 
goodness  is  inherent  in  the  child  life 
(and   this   is  undeniablv   tnie),   the 
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capability  for  producing  every  kind 
of  evil  must  also  be  inherent.  But 
these  facts  were  not  recognized  until 
very  recently,  and  they  amount  al- 
most to  a  discovery  of  the  child  as  a 
person,  although  this  personality  is 
not  yet  thoroughly  conceded.  With 
many  of  the  most  advanced  psycholo- 
gists, the  child  is  not  humanity,  but 
only  a  "candidate  for  humanity." 
This  is  precisely  the  attitude  which 
has  ])r(Mluced  such  a  sterility  in  child 
presentation  and  child  interpretation 
in  literature  thus  far. 

But  there  is  one  thing  more  which 
cannot  properly  Ix*  left  unsaid  in  dis- 
cussing this  general  literary  attitude 
toward  the  child.  Why  is  it  that 
when  in  literature  a  child  is  irregu- 
larly born,  the  subject  is  invested  with 
so  much  dramatic  interest  and  specu- 
lative forecast  and  possibility,  often 
giving  rise  to  the  classic  passages  of 
the  book,  when  the  coming  of  a  nor- 
mal, regularly  born  child  is  simply 
recorded  with  commonplace  narra- 
tive, or  only  alluded  to  in  passing? 
To  be  sure,  the  christening  is  some- 
times described  and  household  joys 
delineated ;  but  how  infrequently  as 
compared  with  the  (►ther.  Is  it  not 
that  here  again  you  have  the  record  of 
^'experience"  interpreted  as  evil  or 
abnormal  or  imlawful  experience, 
and  therefore  interesting,  therefore 
worthy  of  minute,  painstaking  study 
and  portrayal  ?  Who  has  ever  wTitten 
the  life  of  a  hap[)y  child  ?  Who  has 
ever  written  the  life  of  any  happy, 
normal  human  l)eing,  for  that  matter  ? 
It  is  a  curious  and  not  wholly  pleas- 
ant fact  that  the  instinct  of  our  race 
in  literature,  as  in  most  things  else. 


has  l)een  to  embalm  the  unusual,  the 
grotesque,  the  evil, — that  which  has 
most  varied  from  the  l>eautiful,  nor- 
mal regularity  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  design  of  the  Creator. 

For  the  most  part,  the  child  is  al- 
lied to  virtue,  while  most  literature 
deals  with  something  else.  An<l  by 
these  tokens  there  has  been  almost  left 
out  of  literature  an  element  which, 
scantily  as  it  has  been  used,  is  shown 
to  be  among  the  most  powerful  in  the 
world.  Sacrifice  is  never  so  great  as 
when  made  for  the  unknown  future  of 
a  child.  Service  never  is  so  reward- 
ing or  so  gratifying  as  when  it  is  the 
joyous  toil  for  one's  offspring.  Life 
itself  is  made  new  every  morning  and 
fresh  every  evening,  w-hen  the  child 
instincts  and  habits  are  allow^ed  to 
have  free  and  undisturbed  play.  Yet 
for  all  this,  the  child  in  literature  has 
been  hardly  more  than  a  piece  of  lit- 
erary furniture  used  with  other  mere 
adjuncts  for  the  better  settings  of  the 
operations  of  mature  intelligence. 

TiiK   ("iiiLi)   AS   Life-Interpreter. 

In  The  Scarlet  Letter,  Hawthorne 
follows  the  laws  of  life  with  singular 
fidelity  and  power.  Where  most  of 
his  fellow  w^orkers  in  literature  have 
departed  from  the  ru]e  of  life-inter- 
pretation, Hawthorne,  partly  l>ecause 
he  was  a  theologian  who  had  acci- 
dentally stumbled  into  literature  and 
partly  because  of  his  intimate 
alliance  with  certain  fundamental 
moods  of  the  human  mind  and 
heart,  stayed  in  the  straight  and  nar- 
row ])ath  that  leads  to  absolute 
and  unmistakable  truth,  and  in  this 
])nthway    disc(>vered    Pearl,  the    elf- 
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child.       It    is    interesting,    in    ana- 
lyzing this  striking  and  weird  little 
personage,  to  call  attention  to  several 
facts  that  will  cause  the  whole  idea  in 
Hawthorne's  mind  to  l)e  better  under- 
stood.    The  first  is  that  Pearl,  as  the 
visible  result  of  the  sin  of  the  minis- 
ter and  Hester,  is  the  constant  link 
l)etween  them,   affording  the  key  to 
her  experiences  and  the  interpretation 
of  his.     In  this  fact  comes  out  the 
reason  why  Arthur  Uimmesdale  could 
so  successfully  be  pursued  by  Roger 
Cliillingworth    and   could    for   years 
live  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  an  un- 
s]x>keu  guilt  and  see  no  way  out.   Hes- 
ter, on  the  other  hand,  could  not  be 
thus  pursued  because  Pearl's  presence 
would  make  such  revenge  not  only  im- 
possible but  unnecessary.  Thus  Pearl 
is  the  ])rotector  of  the  known  guilty 
one,   while  the   very   absence   of  the 
product  of  guilt  subjects  the  fellow 
sinner  to  a  worse  calamity.     There  is 
probably    no    luore    impressive    and 
powerful    conception    in    the    whole 
range  of  human  thought  than  this, — 
the   child   as   the   symbol   simultane- 
ously of  guilt  and  protection.     Hes- 
ter's anxieties,  it  will  be  noted,  are  ex- 
clusively   about    the    child    and    its 
future,  and  her  fond  hoi)e  is  that  it 
will  some  day  know  the  father  and 
love  him.      She  has  tasted  the  very 
deepest  depths  of  public  shame  and 
humiliation.      She  not  only  wears  the 
scarlet  letter,  but  by  her  side  daily 
walks  the  child   of  her  guilty  love. 
Not  the  whole  to^\Ti  can  inflict  upon 
her,  with  all  its  scoffs  and  jeers  and 
ostracism  of  clergy  and  rulers  alike, 
anything  like  the  misery  that  Arthur 
Dimmesdale  endures  in  every  single 


moment  of  his  unprotected  loneliness. 
This  was  the  opportunity  for  the 
revenge-seeking  Cliillingworth,  and 
right  well  did  he  employ  it>  There 
is  something  of  the  lament  c)f  Mephis- 
topheles  in  his  regretful  words  when 
the  minister  finally  mounts  the  scaf- 
fold with  Hester  and  Pearl.  "Thou 
hast  escaped  me,''  he  repeated  again 
and  again. 

Pearl  is  the  key  to  everything.  The 
child  is  th^  interpreter  of  every  situ- 
ation; and  in  the  instincts,  manners 
and  speech  of  the  child  there  is  a 
world-wide  philosophy  y^ortrayed, 
which  is  not  without  the  very  greatest 
educational  and  human  significance. 
Grotesque  and  startling  as  Hawthorne 
often  is  in  the  speeches  which  he  puts 
into  the  lips  of  little  Pearl,  and  re- 
vealing as  he  makes  her  most  casual 
acts,  we  are  never  led  to  think  that 
such  acts  and  words  are  unnatural  or 
untrue  to  her  life.  Xotice  this  de- 
scription and  note  how  gradually 
Hawthorne  proceeds  from  the  exter- 
nal to  the  internal,  and  finally  makes 
one  of  those  inimitable  moral  analy- 
ses for  which  he  is  unsurpassed  in 
literature. 

**Certainly  there  was  no  physical 
defect.  By  its  perfect  shai)e,  its 
vigor  and  its  natural  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  all  its  untried  limbs,,  the  infant 
was  worthy  to  have  been  brought  forth 
in  Eden;  worthy  to  have  been  left 
there  to  be  the  plaything  of  angels 
after  the  world's  first  parents  were 
driven  out.  *  *  *  Pearl's  aspect  was 
imbued  with  a  spell  of  infinite  vari- 
ety ;  in  this  one  child  there  were  many 
children,  comprehending  the  full 
scope  between  the  wild  flower  pretti- 
ness  of  the  peasant  baby,  and  the 
pomp  in  little  of  an  infant  princess. 
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Throughout  all,  however,  there  was  a 
trait  of  passion,  a  certain  depth  of 
hue,  which  she  never  lost;  and  if  in 
any  of  her  changes  she  had  grown 
fainter  or  paler  she  would  have 
ceased  to  be  herself — it  would  no 
longer  have  been  Pearl." 

There  you  have  a  picture  that 
ev^ery  one  can  see  at  once, — the  ruddy, 
lusty,  elf-like  being,  full  of  life,  color 
and  freedom ;  y(>s,  a  freedom  al.)ove 
and  beyond  the  law. 

"The  child  could  not  be  made 
amenable  to  rules.  In  giving  her  ex- 
istence a  great  law  had  been  broken, 
and  the  result  was  a  being  whose  ele- 
ments were  perhaps  beautiful  and 
brilliant,  but  all  in  disorder;  or,  with 
an  ordtr  peculiar  to  themselves, 
amidst  which  the  point  of  variety  and 
arrangement  was  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  be  discovered.  Hester  could 
only  account  for  the  child's  character 
— and  even  then  most  vaguely  and  im- 
perfectly— by  recalling  what  she  her- 
self had  been  during  that  momentous 
period  while  Pearl  was  imbibing  her 
soul  from  the  spiritual  world  and  her 
bodily  frame  from  the  material  of 
earth.  The  mother's  impassioned 
state  had  been  the  medium  througli 
which  were  transmitted  to  the  unlx>rn 
infant  the  rays  of  its  moral  life;  and 
however  white  and  clear  originally, 
they  had  taken  the  deep  stains  of 
crimson  and  gold,  the  fiery  luster,  the 
black  shadow  and  the  un tempered 
light  of  the  intervening  substance. 
Above  all,  the  warfare  of  Hester's 
s])irit  was  perpetuated  in  Pearl." 

There  again  Ave  have  the  fine  spir- 
itual interpretation  for  Avhich  only  a 
child's  nature  could  supply  the  mate- 
rials. And  that  a  child  could  have 
and  does  have  such  materials,  and 
that  they  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
delineation   and   analysis,  the  truth- 


fulness of  HaA\'thorne's  |K)rtrait  is  in- 
dubitable evidence.  One  other  quo- 
tation will  reveal  the  author^s  concep- 
tion of  child  capacity,  of  which  we 
have  made  mention  once  before.  Xo- 
tice  in  the  following  something  very 
different  from  the  "heaven  lies  about 
us  in  our  infancy"  aspect  of  child- 
hood, and  see  if  there  is  not  a  note 
here  quite  as  true  as  the  other. 

"Her  mother,  while  Peirl  was  yet 
an  infant,  grew  acquainted  wnth  a  cer- 
tain peculiar  look  that  warned  her 
when  it  would  be  labor  thrown  aw^ay 
to  insist,  persuade,  or  plead.  It  was 
a  look  so  intelligent  yet  inexplicable, 
so  perverse,  sometimes  so  malicious, 
but  generally  accompanied  by  a  wild 
flow  of  spirits,  that  Hester  could  not 
help  questioning  at  such  moments 
whether  Pearl  was  a  human  child." 

This  is  so  much  like  what  some 
modern  alienists  have  WTitten  about 
children  that  it  is  a  mark  of  Haw- 
thorne's greatness;  for,  without  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  our  day,  his 
analysis  of  human  character  and  his 
penetration  into  the  varieties  of  hu- 
man motive  was  so  great  that  he  could 
give  us  here  a  sketch  which  is  not 
merely  impressively  and  interesting- 
ly true  but,  what  is  more,  is  scien- 
tifically accurate  as  w^ell. 

Pearl  has  moods  of  violence,  too, 
and  shows  the  r.^iging  of  the  torrents 
Avithin  her  even  at  this  tender  age 
(three  years).  This  again  shows  a 
touch  Avhich  in  a  more  modern  l)ook 
would  be  called  "scientific,"  though  it 
is  that  simply  because  it  is  human  and 
true. 

"Then  perhaps,  for  there  was  no 
foreseeing  how  it  might  affect  her. 
Pearl   would   frown   and   clench  her 
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little  fist  and  harden  her  small  fea- 
tures int/>  a  stern,  iinsympathizing 
look  of  discontent." 

In  addition  to  these  inner  moods, 
which  reveal  themselves  thus  clearly, 
she  shows  discernment  of  the  outer  ex- 
ternal world  with  no  less  clearly  indi- 
cated signs. 

"Xothing  was  more  remarkable 
than  the  instinct,  as  it  seemed,  with 
which  the  child  comprehended  her 
loneliness; the  destiny  that  had  draw^n 
an  inviolable  circle  around  her;  the 
whole  peculiarity,  in  short,  of  her  po- 
sition in  respect  to  other  children." 

We  are  not  surprised  that  a  being 
so  constituted  and  so  endowed  should 
reveal  what  Pearl  afterward  does  re- 
veal, not  by  the  processes  of  reason- 
ing bnt  by  the  movement  of  her  own 
nature;  nor  that  that  nature,  unre- 
strained and  free  by  the  very  freedom 
of  her  life  and  surroundings,  should 
move  with  swiftness  and  inerrancy  to 
the  source  Avhence  it  sprang.  In  the 
solemn  and  impressive  scene  before 
Gov.  Bellingham,  when  the  question 
as  to  whether  Pearl  is  receiving  suit- 
able religious  instruction  or  not,  and 
whether  it  was  or  was  not  the  duty  of 
the  authorities  to  take  her  from  her 
mother,  is  being  discussed,  when  Hes- 
ter's wild  and  agonizing  appeal  to 
Arthur  has  been  met  by  him  with  sin- 
gular clearness  and  courage,  impress- 
ing the  governor  and  his  fellow  cler- 
gA'meri  with  its  sanity,  truth  and 
poise,  the  elf-child,  who  shrinks  from 
all  kinds  of  contact  with  others,  whose 
ruling  consciousness  was  that  of  isola- 
tion and  loneliness,  "stole  softly  to- 
ward him,  and,  taking  his  hand  in  the 
grasp  of  both  her  own,  laid  her  cheek 


against  it  in  a  caress  so  tender  and 
withal  so  unobtrusive,  that  her  moth- 
er, who  was  looking  on,  asked  herself, 
^Is  that  my  Pearl  ?'  *  *  *  The  min- 
ister— for,  save  the  long-sought  re- 
gards of  woman,  nothing  is  sweeter 
than  these  marks  of  childish  prefer-- 
ence  accorded  spontaneously  by  a 
spiritual  instinct  and  therefore  seem- 
ing to  imply  something  in  us  truly 
worthy  to  be  loved — the  minister 
looke(l  round,  laid  his  hand  on  the 
child's  head,  hesitated  an  instant,  and 
then  ki-^sed  her  brow." 

The  underlying  principle  which  all 
this  illustrates  and  emphasizes  is  that 
the  child  nature  is,  in  and  through  it- 
self, a  medium  for  the  understanding 
of  life,  being,  so  to  speak,  the  first 
recension  of  the  book  of  life,  before 
the  various  scribes  have  made  it  a 
veritable  palimpsest  whereon  each  has 
written  his  own  peculiar  message.  If 
human  nature  at  maturity  is  the  prod- 
uct of  all  the  influences  which  have 
entered  into  it,  modifying,  eliminat- 
ing, substituting  and  coalescing,  with 
the  general  result  which  we  find  when 
selfhood  has  been  attained  and  we 
are  able  with  full  appreciation  of  the 
term  to  say  "I,"  then  the  child  must 
be  as  much  the  original  document  and 
therefore  as  important  as  any  other 
original  can  possibly  be.  It  is  there- 
fore reasonable  to  suppose  that  life  is 
vastly  more  soundly  interpretable 
through  the  observation  and  analysis 
of  the  child  motive  and  inner  move- 
ment than  it  can  be  by  any  subsequent 
psychological  method  or  problem 
catastrophe. 

*  *  ^  *  But  there  is  still 
another  aspect  of  this  love-child  which 
we  cannot  pass  over.     If  the  child  is 
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the  true  index  of  the  past  and  em- 
bodies in  itself  the  history  of  the  past, 
it  is  no  less  a  suggestive  and  emphatic 
prophecy  of  the  future.     In  the  chap- 
ter on  The  Child  at  the  Brook  Side, 
there   is   described   an   interview  be- 
tween   Hester    and    the    minister    in 
which  they  discuss  plans  for  leaving 
the    country    and    making    a    quiet, 
happy    home    in    England.     During 
the    interview    Pearl    comes    toward 
them,  pausing,  however,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  brook,  ^vherein  her 
image  is  reflected.     To  her  mother's 
repeated  entreaties  to  come  to  her  and 
the  minister,  the  child  pays  no  appar- 
ent  attention,   but   after  awhile  she 
points  to  the  scarlet  letter  which  Hes- 
ter had  taken  off  and  thrown  on  the 
ground  before  her.     Not  until  Hester 
takes  up  the  letter  and  fastens  it  again 
in  its  place  in  her  bosom  does  the 
child  leap  across  the  brook  into  the 
arms  of  her  mother,  whom  she  im- 
pulsively kisses;  but,  singularly  and 
with   startling  effect,  she  kisses  the 
scarlet  letter  also!     Here  you  have 
the  instinctive  recognition  of  the  in- 
alienable relation  between  the  symbol 
and    the    reality.     Pearl    seemed    to 
know  instinctively  that  the  absence  of 
that  letter  made  a   new   relation   in 
which  neither  she  nor  Hester  had  any 
rational    or    intelligible    place.     But 
the  letter  restored  brings  again  the 
balance   and    adjustment   of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  the  child  kisses  the 
symbol  because  it  is  the  sign  interpre- 
tive of  her  own  existence.     A  moment 
later  this  same  idea  comes  out  when 
Hester  begs  the  child  to  go  to  the  min- 
ister and  entreat  his  blessing. 

"  ^Come  thou  and  entreat  his  bless- 


ing. He  loves  thee,  my  little  Pearl, 
and  loves  thy  mother,  too.  Wilt  thou 
not  love  him  ?  Come !  He  longs  to 
gi'eet  thee.'  'Doth  he  love  us?'  said 
Pearl,  looking  up  with  acute  intelli- 
gence into  her  mother's  face.  'Will 
he  go  l)ack  with  us  hand  in  hand,  we 
three  together,  into  the  town  V  " 

^Vhat  striking  prophetic  instinct 
this  is !  Just  so  it  had  to  be  ere  the 
cloud  lifted  and  the  tangled  skein  of 
three  lives  was  imravele<l.  It  is  no 
literary  jugglery  that  makes  a  child's 
discernment  accomplish  this,  and  see 
so  clearly  into  the  intricate  and  abso- 
lute future,  and  go  with  force  and 
directness  to  the  inevitable  necessity 
for  truth  in  life  and  relations.  "'We 
three,  hand  in  hand,"  was  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  discerning,  isolated 
child,  w^ho  could  accept  no  love  that 
was  not  explicit  and  open  before  the 
world.  J^ay,  even  her  owti  mother 
was  not  her  mother  till  the  letter 
glistened  in  her  bosom.  That  was 
like  a  child,  in  the  love  for  ele- 
mental truth  and  tenacious  of  fun- 
damental veracity.  Xot  many  w^ould 
have  dared  to  display  such  a  work- 
ing of  the  child  mind;  not  many 
could  have  done  it  without  beclouding 
the  matter,  as  the  French  writers  gen- 
erally do  imder  similar  circum- 
stances, with  all  kinds  of  l)ewildering, 
speculative  verbiage.  The  words  of 
the  stern  Xew  Englander,  himself 
intorwrought  with  the  Puritan  imper- 
ative and  unflinching  demand  for  the 
naked  truth,  are  simple  and  the  issue 
is  clear  even  to  the  least  philosophic 
reader.  Is  it  a  true  word  of  a  child  ? 
Tf  it  is,  then  there  is  locked  up  in  the 
child  mind  not  merely  a  history  but 
also  a  prophecy ;  not  merely  a  record, 
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but  a  record  to  be  made ;  and  in  both 
there  is  not  only  the  personality  of  the 
child,  but  of  the  joint  authors  of  the 
little  life  and  therefore  the  joint  spon- 
sors for  its  future,  with  not  only  joys 
but  responsibilities  as  well.  This 
child  of  Hawthorne's,  with  all  its 
weirdness,  its  abruptness  and  fasci- 
nating changefulness,  is  nevertheless 
a  suggestive  and  veritable  portrait. 
That  it  is  such,  one  needs  only  to  go 
into  the  history  of  modern  child  crim- 
inality and  vice  to  learn.  The  best 
interpreter  of  life,  past  or  future,  is 
the  child;  and  Hawthorne's  Pearl  is 
the  precursor  of  many  more  yet  to 
come,  who  shall  fill  literature  with 
their  mighty  and  impressive  instruc- 
tion. 

The  Child  as  Messenger  of 
Sympathy. 

There  has  always  been  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  reality  and  worthiness 
of  Charles  Dickens's  delineations  of 
children,  and  the  soundness  of  the 
streams  of  emotion  which  he  starts 
flowing  by  his  recitals  of  the  hard- 
ships and  difficulties  of  child  life.  K 
the  purpose  was  reformatory,  and  im- 
doubtedly  such  a  purpose  did  pervade 
much  of  Dickens's  writing,  then  such 
writing  was  unquestionably  the  most 
powerful  means  to  use  to  secure  the 
results  which  he  had  in  mind ;  for,  in 
all  novels,  there  are  few  pictures 
like  those  which  Dickens  oflFers  of 
children,  and  if  one  is  affected  by 
them  at  all  he  is  greatly  affected  by 
them.  Dickens  makes  the  child  the 
messenger  of  sympathy ;  perhaps,  bet- 
ter stated,  the  messenger  of  the  sym- 


pathies ;  and  thus  keeps  the  emotional 
valve  open  in  his  readers  and  sup- 
plies certain  elements  which  other 
portions  of  the  works  might  not  sup- 
ply. In  any  case,  he  saw  that  the 
child  is  the  exponent  of  the  highest 
emotions  and  that  the  child  suffering 
or  the  child  abused  calls  into  play  ele- 
ments of  human  nature  which  can  be 
touched  in  no  other  way.  The  sor- 
rows of  childhood  are  so  impressive, 
because  they  represent  the  incipient 
Weltschmerz  and  because  in  them  we 
see  the  larger  sorrow  of  mature  life 
already  looming  ominously  on  the 
horizon. 

The  typical  Dickens  children — 
— Paul  Dombey,  Little  Dorritt,  Little 
Nell,  or  Tiny  Tim — are  always  weak, 
puny;  always  less  gifted  physically 
than  most  children ;  and  always  com- 
manding, almost  at  their  first  appear- 
ance, the  sympathies  of  the  beholder. 
The  description  of  Paul  Dombey  is 
fairly  typical  of  all  the  rest.  It 
needed  only  scarlet  fever  and  one  or 
two  other  infantile  diseases  to  give 
Paul,  at  the  starting  point  of  his 
career,  a  sort  of  pre-mortuary  cast 
which  would  start  whole  regiments  of 
rescue  missions  in  the  heart  into  mo- 
tion with  their  ameliorating  and  re- 
demptive programs ! 

This  note  of  sympathy  is  again  ac- 
centuated when,  in  conversation  with 
his  father,  Paul  comes  upon  that  sin- 
gular question  of  the  use  and  value  of 
money,  and  applies  it  in  a  way  which, 
when  seriously,  steadily  thought 
through,  is  in  a  motherless  child  noth- 
ing short  of  heart-rending. 

"What  is  money,  papa?"  said 
Paul ;  and  then  repeated,  in  the  face 
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of  his  father's  amazement:  "Yes, 
what  is  money?" 

The  elder  Dombey  finally  extri- 
cated himself  out  of  his  wonder  and 
perplexity,  and  said:  "Gold,  silver, 
copper ;  guineas,  shillings,  half-pence. 
You  know  what  they  are." 

"Oh,  yes,  T  know  what  they  are," 
said  Paul.  "I  don't  meant  that,  papa. 
I  mean  what 's  money,  after  all  ?" 

Again  the  elder  is  perplexed  and 
merely  repeats  the  question.  "I 
mean,"  said  the  child,"  "what  can  it 

dor 

"You  '11  know  better  by  and  by,  my 
man,"  he  said.  "Money,  Paul,  can 
do  anything." 

Then  after  a  pause  the  child  asked : 
"Anything,  papa  ?" 

"Yes,  anything,  almost." 

"WTiy  did  n't  money  save  me  my 
mamma?"  returned  the  child.  "It 
is  n't  cruel,  is  it  ?" 

"Cruel!"  said  Mr.  Dombey,  seem- 
ing to  resent  the  idea.  "No,  a  good 
thing  can't  be  cruel." 

"If  it 's  a  good  thing,  and  can  do 
anything,"  said  the  little  fellow 
thoughtfully,  as  he  looked  back  at  the 
fire,  "I  wonder  why  it  did  n't  save 
me  my  mamma." 

There  is  an  appeal  for  sympathy,' 
— healthy,  sound,  rationally  ground- 
ed, and  full  of  a  philosophy  that  will 
last  forever.  Nothing  could  more 
directly  and  clearly  point  out  certain 
great  contrasts  in  life,  certain  great 
needs  of  the  soul,  certain  great  riddles 
of  existence,  than  this  query  of  a  child 
who  was  conscious  of  the  power  of 
money,  who  saw  it  dominant,  arro- 
gant, overpowering  and,  as  Mr.  Dom- 
bey rightly  said,   able  to  do  almost 


anything ;  a  good  thing,  yet  failing  to 
supply  in  his  little  life  the  one  great 
boon  which  his  young  soul  craved !  It 
was  a  revelation  of  the  real  soul  of 
things,  the  unpurchasable  part,  the 
spiritual  nature,  which  craves  what 
cannot  be  got  by  corruptible  things, — 
and  it  starts  a  flow  of  generous  and 
high  thoughts,  which  cannot  but  have 
an  enriching  and  ennobling  effect 
upon  him  who  thinks  them. 

In  a  similar  manner  you  have  Lit- 
tle Dorrit  wondering  and  asking 
strange  and  heartrending  questions 
alx)ut  the  fields — whether  people  like 
them  or  not,  and  whether  they  are 
pretty.  What  pathos  there  is  in  her 
question,  "Is  it  pleasant  to  be  there  ?" 
That  was  the  genuine  note  of  a  prison 
child :  and  if  anything  possibly  could 
start  an  outdoor  movement  for  chil- 
dren, that  would  do  it.  But  it  is  the 
same  note  again,  you  observe, — the 
ronsing  of  sympathies,  the  flow  of 
generous  spirits,- the  desire  to  help. 

What  more  shall  we  say — ^Dickens 
is  known  to  you  all — of  Little  Nell,  of 
Tiny  Tim  and  the  rest;  they  are  all 
of  the  one  type  which  Dickens  loved 
to  picture.  lie  seemed  to  have  had 
before  him  as  his  great  text:  "A  little 
child  shall  lead  them." 

One  thing  is  everywhere  and  al- 
ways impressively  taught,  namely, 
that  if  the  stream  of  sympathy  is  to 
be  released  from  the  glacial  grip  of 
sordidness,  selfishness  and  brutalism, 
and  sent  bounding  through  the  val- 
leys of  human  sorrow  to  make  those 
valleys  sing  with  joy  and  to  transform 
their  arid  w^'istes  into  gardens  of  min- 
istry and  love,  the  potent  vision  to  set 
before  mankind  is  the  \d8ion  of  a  child. 
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TnE  Child  as  Index  of  a  Philos- 
ophy. 

Philosophical  fiction  has  many  not- 
able exponents,  but  it  is  probable  that 
among  English  writers  George  Eliot 
holds  a  place  very  near  the  first,  if  not 
quite  the  first.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
very  reason  why  she  deals  so  exten- 
sively— not  explicitly,  perhaps,  but 
certainly  with  great  fullness  and 
power — with  the  element  of  child- 
hood in  life,  having  -in  view  the  ex- 
pressing of  certain  great  philosoph- 
ical principles  to  which  she  every- 
where seeks  to  give  expression  and 
exposition.  The  child  life  in  Silas 
Marner,  the  strange  story  beginning 
with  the  strange  childhood  of  Maggie 
Tulliver  in  Mill  on  the  Floss,  will  oc- 
cur to  every  one.  But  the  child  as 
the  persistent  and  perplexing  element 
in  the  determining  of  a  philosophy  of 
conduct  or  existence  is  nowhere,  in 
any  language,  set  forth  with  greater 
power  than  in  Romola, 

The  curious  little  figure  of  Tessa 
first  dawns  on  us  in  that  story  as  her- 
self a  kind  of  child,  trustful  and  un- 
reflective,  and  as  typical  herself  of  the 
innocence  of  the  child  becoming  the 
triple  wisdom  of  the  serpent.  Her 
trustfulness,  her  innocence,  her  abso- 
lute belief,  leads  the  gentle  and  ])leas- 
ure-loving,  or  rather  pain-fearing, 
Tito  on  into  the  mock  marriage  which 
finally  discloses  to  hirfi  that  he  has 
made  a  great  and  enduring  relation 
both  for  himself  and  for  the  child 
whom  he  has  thus  led  to  believe  her- 
self married  to  him.  Tito's  dread  of 
pain  and  of  the  unpleasantness  which 
goes  with  pain  leads  him  to  defer  the 


moment  of  breaking  away  from  the 
awkward  entanglement  in  which  he 
finds  himself,  with  the  result  that  he 
establishes  a  home  for  Tessa  and  a 
care-taker  for  her,  and  maintains  her 
throughout  his  life  in  a  side  establish- 
ment, till  his  final  break  with 
Romola;  and  this  becomes  really  the 
deciding  element  in  his  whole  subse- 
quent career.  Tessa  becomes  not  only 
the  mother  of  one  child  but  of  two. 
She  becomes  his  relaxation  and  hence 
his  strength ;  and  he  gradually  finds 
that  he  is  held  to  the  unsophisticated, 
helpless  coniadina  not  by  any  of  the 
great  ties  which  bind  men  and  women 
in  this  world — union  of  interests,  fel- 
lowship of  intelligence,  or  love,  but  by 
the  visible,  tangible  exponents  of  his 
real  life,  the  children  who  are  actu- 
ally present  and  expressing  his  life. 

If  ever  there  was  given  to  the  world 
a  powerful  setting  forth  of  the  grasp 
of  the  child  upon  the  human  heart  and 
its  importance  in  making  the  point  of 
view  from  which  we  judge  and  govern 
our  acts  and  shape  our  destinies,  it  is 
here  given.  Romola,  beautiful,  edu- 
cated, refined,  stately,  with  all  the 
graces  of  a  beautiful  and  magnificent 
womanhood,  when  the  first  encounter 
is  made  between  that  womanhood  in 
its  glory  and  the  little  "accident 
child,"  shall  we  call  it?  of  the  un- 
tutored peasant  girl,  goes  do^\^l  in  in- 
stantaneous defeat.  Nor  is  this  defeat 
sustained  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  a 
man  incapable  of  appreciating  all  the 
fullness  of  her  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness. We  should  say,  looking  on,  that 
no  man  whom  we  can  imagine  for  the 
moment  was  more  likely  to  estimate 
at  their  highest  valuation  all  of  Rom- 
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ola's  great  qualities  than  Tito  him- 
self. He  was  as  refined  as  she.  He 
was  more  learned  than  she.  He  was 
as  handsome  a  man  as  she  was  a 
woman.  He  shrank  from  the  vulgar- 
ity and  roughness  of  the  masses  of  the 
streets  of  Florence  with  the  same 
kind  of  repugnance  that  she  exhilv 
ited.  Their  estimate  of  the  monk 
Savonarola  at  the  outset  was  about  the 
same.  Thev  seemed  fitted  by  all  that 
was  external,  and  by  the  joining  of 
natures  similarly  reared,  for  an  ideal 
life  together.  In  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness, arising  from  his  habit  of  yield- 
ing and  avoiding  harshness  and  pain, 
Tito  becomes  the  mock  husband  of  the 
little  contadina,  and  when  their 
child's  voice  is  heard,  all  hope  of  rec- 
onciliation or  union  with  Tlomola 
disappears.  T  do  not  forget  that  the 
novelist  gives  us  the  motive  of  the  sale 
of  the  library  and  the  moral  disap- 
pointment in  Tito  as  the  cause  for 
Eomola's  revulsion.  But  what  made 
that  revulsion  incapable  of  power  and 
destroyed  all  hope  of  any  subsequent 
understanding  was  that  soon  Tito  was 
listening  to  the  cooing  of  little  Lillo's 
voice,  which  drowned  out  all  recollec- 
tion of  either  Romola's  coldness  or 
Romola's  grief. 

There  is  a  singular  evidence  that 
this  lay  deep  in  the  author's  woman's 
heart,  too,  in  the  chapter  where  Rom- 
ola  promised  herself  that  she  would 
speak  of  this  other  wife;  and  yet, 
^vhen  the  break  came,  concerning  that 
particular  wrong  Romola  said  not  a 
word.  She  charged  him  with  his  in- 
gratitude to  liis  own  fatlier  and  his 
baseness  to  her  fnther  and  herself,  but 
not  a  W()rd  concerninfi:  Tessa  and  the 


two  little  children.  That  was  a 
silence  more  expressive  of  what  the 
human  heart  thinks  about,  in  its  cru- 
cial moments,  than  any  words  could 
|)ossiblv  have  been.  Amid  all  the 
changes  and  intrigues  of  Florentine 
politics  and  a  complicated  domestic 
situation,  when  the  moment  of  ex- 
treme weariness  comes,  it  is  with 
Tessa  and  Lillo  that  Tito  finds  relief 
and  rest.  The  innocence  that  reigned 
here,  the  atmosphere  of  perfect  belief 
in  himself  and  all  that  he  stood  for, 
was  itself  a  tonic  which  stimulated 
him  to  new  efforts  to  steer  safely 
through  the  breakers  of  plot  and 
counter  plot.  It  is  in  these  little  chil- 
dren, Lillo  and  Ninna,  that  the  au- 
thor placed  the  seat  of  Tessa's  power 
ov^er  Tito.  Whatever  other  obliga- 
tions he  might  break,  whatever  other 
plans  he  might  frustrate  ,  whatever 
other  deep  and  solemn  ties  of  life  and 
])lood  he  might  nullify,  the  children 
apparently  were  able  to  keep  him  se- 
en n^ly  anchored  to  that  in  w^hich  they 
figured.  Tito  kept  not  a  single  agree- 
ment with  anyone,  except  the  purely 
voluntary  one  w^ith  Tessa!  He  was 
bound  apparently  by  no  tie  of  any 
kind,  save  this  one,  w^hich  was  sealed 
under  the  wand  of  a  conjurer  at  a 
popular  feast.  What  the  law  could 
not  do,  what  the  state  and  its  vast  in- 
terests could  not  accomplish,  what  the 
culture,  learning  and  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  Medicean  fellowship 
found  themselves  unable  to  produce, 
nanu^ly,  fidelity,  Tessa  accomplished 
with  her  Lillo  and  her  Ninna.  If 
this  is  not  a  contrast  worthy  of  child- 
hood, then  none  exists  in  literature. 
In    her   later   voars   Romola    herself 
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realized  tliis,  for  among  her  final 
words  were  words  of  absolution  for 
Tito.  The  woman  had  seen  herself 
superseded  by  the  child.  *  *  * 

Tito  never  was  so  like  his  earliest 
innocent  self  as  when  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  where  affection  springs, 
purity  is  on  the  way!  We  may  not 
pass  these  statements  without  chal- 
lenging them  and  pointing  out  that  a 
less  pliant  nature  than  Tito's,  and  one 
grounded  in  certain  other  moral  con- 
ceptions than  those  which  he  found 
prevailing  and  which  he  adopted, 
might  not  have  found  rest  where  he 
found  it  nor  relief  in  the  prattle  of 
innoc»ent  children  whom  he  could  not 
acknowledge.  Xevertheless,  the  note 
of  solidarity  in  character,  almost  the 
only  one  we  hear  in  the  book  as  con- 
cerning Tito  in  his  complicated  rela- 
tions, occurs  in  connection  with  his 
children.  It  is  interesting  that  such 
a  woman  as  George  Eliot  should  have 
been  the  one  to  give  this  utterance  in 
connection  with  such  a  fluid  being  as 
Tito.  Perhaps  his  very  fluidity  sug- 
gested it.  But  whatever  suggested  it, 
here  you  have  a  note  that  occurs,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  under  similar  con- 
ditions, only  in  Greek  tragedy, — that 


the  weakest  men,  the  most  volatile  and 
vacillating  natures,  are  made  strong, 
enduring  and  abiding  through  the  in- 
fluence of  children.  In  the  later  chap- 
ters Romola  seems  to  see  this,  and  is 
herself  impressed  sufficiently  by  it  to 
adopt  the  whole  establishment,  the 
little  child  wife  and  her  children,  and 
make  them  her  own  wards  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  existence;  and  what 
strikes  us  here  is  that  Romola  never 
seems  to  find  a  note  of  serenity  in  her 
OA\Ti  life  till  she  hears  these  very  little 
children  of  the  now  dead  Tito  call  her 
"Mamma  Romola."  Perhaps  she 
heard  then  the  same  music  to  which 
he  listened  in  his  tired  moments ;  and 
perhaps  she  could  link  her  golden 
curls  with  Lillo's,  as  she  did  with  his 
father's  in  the  long  past  days  of  his 
early  innocence  and  radiant  beauty, 
and  be  at  rest. 

She,  too,  had  foimd  in  the  child 
relief  and  rest;  and  in  the  epi- 
logue of  the  book,  the  whole  matter 
is  summed  up  in  a  conversation  be- 
tween Romola  and  Lillo,  which  I  be- 
lieve, all  things  being  taken  into  ac- 
count, is  the  most  impressive  and 
illuminating  conversation  addressed 
in  literature  to  a  child. 


WISH  AND  WILL. 


By  Pkiscilla  Leonarh. 

ScATTKii  thy  wishes,  nnd  their  arrows  fall 
Broken  and  spent,  beneath  Fate's  frowning  wall: 
Forge  from  their  fragments  one  sharp  spear  of  will, — 
The  barriers  frown,  but  thou  shalt  pierce  them  still! 

—The  Outlook. 


STAGES  IN  MORAL  GROWTH. 


Bv  KiciiARD  G.  Boone,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


I  X  all  modern  thought,  the  evohi- 
tionary  process  has  come  to  abiin- 
daut  honor.  AVo  tnlk  freely  about  the 
evolution  of  institutions,  iinhistries, 
creeds,  scK'ial  customs,  political  poli- 
cies, and  standards  of  culture,  just  as 
we  do  about  the  evolution  of  plant  and 
animal  forms  and  functions,  and  the 
century-long  making  of  stellar  worlds. 
Particularly  since  Pestalozzi  and 
Froebel,  tlie  schools — in  theorv',  at 
least,  if  not  always  in  practice — seek 
to  translate  learning  into  develop- 
ment, and  regard  every  present  as  an 
outgrowth  of  a  past.  Spiritual  func- 
tion, also,  has  its  natural  history,  not 
in  the  race  only,  but  in  the  individual. 
Maturity  comes  through  the  unfold- 
ing of  immaturity;  higher  standards 
through  living  up  to  lower  standards 
at  one's  best;  expertness  on  high 
planes  through  using  one's  skill  on 
successively  ascending  lower  planes. 
Efficiency  is  a  growth. 

All  this  has  l)een  more  readily  con- 
ceded in  terms  of  the  intellect  or  of 
the  body  than  of  the  moral  life. 
There  is  a  very  ])revalent  im])r(^ssion 
that  duty  is  one  and  unyielding,  the 
same  for  child  and  adult.  Few  teach- 
ers escajM*  this  conviction  wholly. 
Truth-t(dling,  respect,  courtesy,  jion- 
esty,  iuu\  the  setting  of  "ought"  l)e- 
fore    **desire,''    must    l)e   consistentlv 


applied  to  all  ages  and  social  and  spir- 
itual conditions;  and  consistency 
means  uniformity.  The  discipline 
of  the  school,  too  often  even  yet,  as- 
sumes that  what  is  wrong  for  the  man 
is  wrong  for  the  boy ;  although  the  hoj 
finds  that  much  of  what  is  denied  him 
the  man  accepts  for  himself.  The 
current  theory  of  development,  it  is 
here  contended,  must  apply  to  the 
moral  not  less  than  the  intellectual 
life,  and  there  is  here  attempted  noth- 
ing more  than  a  brief  natural  history 
of  the  moral  sense. 

One  important  fact  in  all  pedagog- 
ical discussion  is  that  of  the  growth 
of  the  ethical  or  moral  sense,  its  char- 
acteristic stages,  and  the  means  of 
formal  culture.  The  growth  and  the 
training,  both  in  the  individual  and 
the  race,  follow  somewhat  uniform 
lines  and  established  principles. 
Here,  as  in  the  intellectual  life,  the 
stages  or  order  of  development  must 
fix  the  distribution  of  culture. 

Primarily,  Right,  to  the  child,  is 
what  he  wants  to  do.  The  little  one, 
barely  able  to  sit  alone,  kicks  because 
of  some  discomfort  and  screams  furi- 
ously till  his  demands  are  satisfied. 
His  want  is  his  only  standard.  If  his 
want  is  intense  enough  and  strenu- 
(Misly  claimed,  he  probably  gets  its 
satisfaction,  and  thus  is  not  only  sat- 
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isfietl  but  justified.  The  want  may 
be  legitimate  and  the  satisfaction  de- 
served;  but  that  his  need  was  not  fore- 
seen, and  that  it  was  satisfied  only 
after  an  expressed,  and,  it  may  be, 
loudly  expressed  claim,  confirms  in 
him  the  infantile  notion  tliat  justice 
is  to  be  had  in  that  way, — that  Right 
is  the  thing  he  wants  to  do  or  to  have, 
that  his  will  or  wish  makes  Right. 
Or,  refused  capriciously  and  indiffer- 
ently, and  finally  listened  to,  he  is 
again  justified.  The  standard  of  be- 
havior is  his  own  feeling  of  want. 
This,  I  conceive,  is  as  it  should  be. 
Acts  are  not  moral  acts  unless  self- 
initiated,  and  however  far  they  may 
depart  from  tliis  standard  in  the  years 
of  moral  growth,  they  must  return  to 
the  self  for  lx)th  motive  and  choice. 
In  time,  he  will  substitute  ''enlight- 
ened wants"  for  these  animal  claims, 
and  find  reason  where  now  appears 
only  perversity  in  his  surroundings; 
but  it  is  still  a  purpose  or  a  will  or  a 
want  that  is  his.  But  he  is  weak, 
and,  in  general,  well-disposed  in  the 
presence  of  an  experience  which  he 
has  found  able  to  do  so  much  more 
for  him  than  he  is  even  able  to  think 
for  himself;  and,  reasonably  refused 
or  convinced  or  appeased,  he  readily 
capitulates.  The  refusal  has  been 
preceded  by  so  many  generous,  loving 
services,  and  other  refusals  have 
proved  so  wise,  that  he  yields  with 
readiness  and  content. 

Right,  then,  comes  to  be  what  pa- 
rental or  other  authority  prescril>e<. 
The  child  approachc"^  hi<  first  critical 
period.  The  influence  of  the  mother 
is  great.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  ex- 
ercise authoritv  in  such  a  wav  that 


the  child's  will  will  not  only  not  be 
submerged,  but  will  be  strengthened 
in  the  power  of  individual  choice. 
Xevertheless,  this  is  the  period  of  au- 
thority. Others  must  determine  for 
him.  The  rules  of  the  household,  the 
i'cgulation§  of  the  school,  the  teach- 
ings of  the  church,  the  requirements 
of  civil  authority,  are  generally  whole- 
some and  should  be  obeyed.  It  was 
one  of  the  ethical  maxims  of  Rosen- 
kranz  to  '^accustom  the  pupil  to  un- 
conditional obedience  to  the  idea  of 
duty;  so  that  he  shall  perform  it  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  duty." 
lie  is  to  be  accustomed  to  it,  but  not 
corralled  as  by  force.  The  treatment 
must  not  be  that  of  invertebrate  con- 
cession and  severity;  neither  must  it 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  very  early, 
the  child  must  decide  many  matters 
for  himself.  Any  reasonable  treat- 
ment will  be  equal  to  convincing  most 
children  that  the  judgment  of  parents, 
teachers,  pastors,  and  civil  authori- 
ties,— of  older  persons  generally,  even 
older  brothers  and  sisters, — is  likely 
to  be  safer  than  his  own.  Right,  then, 
comes  to  be  that  which  is  ])rescribed 
or  allowed,  or  even  what  is  not  ex- 
])res^ly  prohibited.  This  last,  of 
course,  easily  leads  to  technical  eva- 
sions and  quibblings,  and  to  a  thor- 
oughly artificial  and  non-moral  stand- 
ard of  behavior.  Some  people,  many 
perhaps,  remain  for  life,  concerning 
much  of  their  conduct,  in  the  class 
with  those  who  conceive  that  only  to 
be  right  which  they  wish  to  do;  others 
never  outgrow  the  second  stage,  but 
either  accept  weakly  the  dictum  of 
those  in  authority  or  hold  themselves 
at  libertv  to  ifirnore  such  commands  as 
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may  Ik?  evaded,  holding  that  "a  theft 
nndiscovered  is  not  theft,"  that  dis- 
honest tax  returns  are  legitimate  if  let 
pass,  that  a  drafted  ])atriotism  is  hon- 
orahle,  that  un rebuked  discourtesy  is 
no  wrong.     Besides,  it  is  not  needed 
that  one  live   long  to   discover  that 
some  people,  so-called  good  people,  re- 
spectable and  honored,  regulate  their 
conduct  by  very  unconventional  and 
repndiated   standards.     If  they  can 
do  so  and  retain  self-respect  and  re- 
ceive honored  mention  and  be  efficient 
citizens,  why  may  not  others  ?     Chil- 
dren of  one  family  find  themselves 
nnder  prohibitions  that  do  not  apply 
to  their  young  companions.     The  re- 
straints are  brought  to  trial.     Home 
rules   are   qnestioned.     The   fairness 
of  parents  and  teachers  has  come  to 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  child.    Shall 
he  obey  commands  or  follow  customs  ? 
Almost  inevitably,  Right,  for  the 
youth,  conies  now  to  be  what  people 
about  him  do;  not  what  formulated 
rules  prescribe,  but  what  conduct  peo- 
ple show.     This  is  the  l)eginning  of 
respect  for  public  opinion.     One  of 
the  heart-breaking  discoveries  of  par- 
ents comes  when  they  find  that  a  child 
is  gi'owing  away  from  them.     He  be- 
gins to  know  things  they  do  not  know ; 
to  have   interests  they  have  not  in- 
spired ;    to   entertain    notions   of   be- 
havior at  variance  with  th(»irs ;  to  plan 
his  entertainment  without  consulting 
them ;  to  weigh  their  cminsel.     But  it 
is  the  order  of  things.     The  growth  of 
the  moral  sense  in  him  rests  upon  the 
exercise    of    this    sense.     More    and 
more,  his  acts  must  be  purposed  from 
within,   not   from   without.     In   the 
meantime  he  comes  to  be  increasingly 


influenced  by  Jiis  companions  in  the 
home,  in  the  school,  and  in  the  neigh- 
lx)rhood ;   by  friends  of  the  family, 
and  by  chance  acquaintances.    He  be- 
comes   sensitive    to    public    opinion 
ab(nit  matters  of  speech,  dress,  man- 
ners, his  ))ersonal  appearance.  Under 
certain  influences  he  becomes  tidy,  as 
never    imder    the    influence    of    his 
mother.     Stimulated  by  some  force- 
ful character,  he  grows  ambitious  of 
achievement,    studious    and    full    of 
plans;     he     adopts     the     ways     and 
manners    of    a    gentleman.     Under 
other     influences     he     swaggers,     or 
aflFects    to    dissipate,   or   befouls   his 
language,   or  revels   in   exciting   lit- 
erature,  or  wastes  his  leisure.     He 
is    at  the    age   when    it    is    easy   to 
accej)t  the  saying  that  **one  is  better 
with  others  than  when  he  is  alone,  and 
worse  with  others  than  when  alone.'' 
He   is  observant  of   ways  of   doing, 
rather  than  of  any  code  or  prescrip- 
tive reasons;  of  custom,  not  ideals; 
or  sensitive  to  ideals  as  they  are  n^ 
vealed  in  custom.     That  is,  he  begins 
to  select,  from  current  behavior,  what 
he  wills  to  do.     He  assumes  the  posi- 
tion  of   arbiter.     It   is   apparent   to 
adults  that  it   is  really  society  that 
decides  for  him.     He  thinks  that  he 
determines  what  part  of  society  shall 
affect   his   decision.     She   is   a   wise 
mother  or  teacher  whose  exercise  of 
authority  has  been  such  that  instinct- 
ively    he     determines    wisely.     The 
transition  from  the  first  stage  to  the 
second  was  a  gain,  a  real  moral  gain, 
because  he  passed  to  the  guidance  of 
a  larger  experience — that  of  his  par- 
ents.    The  change  from  the  "must" 
of  the  second  period  to  the  selected 
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practice  of  the  third  was  a  long  step 
bec^ause  it  marks  the  beginning  of  self- 
juilginent  in  conduct  as  against  blind 
following  of  a  borrowed  judgment 
In  doing  as  he  finds  others  do,  and  not 
as  is  prescribed,  he  makes  many  blun- 
ders. Fine  manners  sometimes  rest 
with  the  incompetent  or  the  vicious. 
The  companionship  of  those  whose 
ideals  he  adopts  does  not  always  bring 
him  either  respect  or  recognition.  He 
sees  no  personal  advantage  in  such  be- 
havior. He  begins  to  pass  judgment 
upon  his  companions,  as  once  he  did, 
and  ])erhaps  continues  to  do,  upon 
those  in  authority — his  father  and 
mother  and  teacher.  Shrewdly  he 
concludes  tliat  he  must  keep  his  own 
counsel  and  do  what  pays,  i,  e,,  what 
paj's  according  to  his  standard  of 
worth. 

As  a  result  of  experience,  and 
chastened  by  it,  he  now  takes  Right 
to  l>e  what  is  useful.  The  transition, 
again,  is  one  of  improvement.  Per- 
sonal choice  begins  in  a  direct  way. 
Right  ideals  will  assist  much  in  know- 
ing what  is  really  useful,  as  will  early 
example  and  habitually  gentle  Ix^ 
havior  and  a  character  that  has  been 
forming  in  the  midst  of  genial, 
straightforward  and  sensible  but  ten- 
der companionships.  What  he  re- 
gards as  useful  will  he  largely  deter- 
mined by  what  people  alx)ut  him  have 
regarded  as  useful,  and  with  what 
face  it  has  been  presented.  In  gen- 
eral, he  will  accept  as  probably  serv- 
iceable, to  him,  what  successful  people 
have  done — people  whom  he  regards 
as  successful.  This  is  the  age  of  hero 
worship,  of  the  birth  of  ambitions,  of 
an     assertive    self-confidence,    some- 


times rudeness,  and,  cx^asionally, 
over-sensitiveness ;  of  real  devotion  to 
purposes  and  of  hopefulness.  Xot  in- 
frequently it  leads  to  or  is  accompa- 
nied by  secretiveness,  deception,  and, 
if  put  to  a  stand,  falsehood.  He  be- 
comes concerned  to  justify  himself 
and  his  gallery  of  historical  or  con- 
t(Mn])orary  personal  characters,  kept 
for  admiration  or  example.  He  has 
a  dawning  res])ect  for  ideals  and  tries 
to  find  explanation  for  success  and 
elHciency,  and  manly  behavior,  and 
heroism  and  the  heroisms;  he  begins 
to  see  in  certain  social  conventions 
something  more  than  mere  forms. 
He  is  less  insular,  and  finds  reason 
for  respecting  high  achievement  of 
men  and  women  in  other  times  and 
places  and  under  very  different  co<les ; 
he  begins  to  have  faith,  touching  con- 
duct, that  there  is  somewhat  that 
abides. 

Finally,  in  this  natural  history  of 
the  moral  sense,  there  arises  the  con- 
vi^'tion  that,  in  the  experience  of  the 
race,  that  which  has  been  found  to 
have  enduring  significance  in  human 
conduct  has  a  validity  beyond  creeds 
and  codes  and  the  rules  of  institutions 
and  the  dogmatism  of  teachers  or  any 
external  authority.  In  the  schools 
this  conviction  may  be  strengthened 
—  it  should  be — and  effective  form 
should  be  given  to  the  ideals  through 
chosen  biographies ;  through  the  great 
fictions;  through  the  world's  eminent 
leaders;  through  the  race's  Bibles — 
the  high  water  marks  of  its  achieve- 
ments in  living,  in  ethical  insights,  in 
devotion  to  ideals,  and  in  epoch-mak- 
ing faiths ;  and  through  histor\%  with 
its  wonderful  overcomings,  its  anieli- 
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orations  and  its  altruism.  '*I(lcal  lit- 
erature, tlie  bettor  class  of  fiction  and 
poetry,  which  not  only  reaches  the  in- 
tellect hut  touches  the  feelings  and 
brings  the  motive  powers  into  har- 
mony with  ideal  characters,  deeds  and 
aspirations,  may  have  the  highest 
value  in  forming  the  ethical  life  of 
the  pupil.  Here  is  presented  the  very 
essence  of  the  best  ideas  and  feelings 
of  humanity — thoughts  that  burn, 
emotions  of  divine  quality,  desires 
that  go  beyond  our  best  realizations, 
acts  that  are  heroic — all  painted  in 
vivid  colors.  By  reading  we  enter 
into  the  life  of  greater  souls,  we  shire 
their  aspirations,  we  make  their  treas- 
ure our  own.  A  large  share  of  the 
moralization  of  the  world  is  done  by 
this  process  of  applying  poetry  to 
life."  There  comes,  thus,  a  sense  of 
the  permanently  good ;  a  sense  of  an 
"ought'-  that  is  personal  and  not  to 
be  evaded ;  a  conviction  that  that  way 
lies  contentment,  self-respect,  worthi- 
ness. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  fore- 
going presentation  of  the  development 
of  the  moral  sense,  as  worked  out  in 
one's  social  environment,  does  not 
pretend  to  be  a  philosophy  of  morals, 
but  a  brief  natural  history  of  the  fac- 
ulty as  it  comes  to  the  surface  in 
childhood  and  youth.  The  conditions 
and  laws  of  such  growth  are  similar 
to  those  of  intellectual  growth.  There 
is  always  present  the  fact  of  personal 
responsibility.  The  act,  to  have  any 
distinctive  flavor,  nuist  be  one's  own. 
The  notion,  too,  of  the  quality  of 
rightness  or  wrongness  in  conduct, 
has  an  early  beginning  and  can  only 
grow — it    cannot    be    manufactured. 


Moreover,  character,  like  scholarship, 
is  the  product  of  individual  effort 
Each  must  work  out  his  own  salva- 
tion. 

As  concerns  the  cultivation  of  the 
moral  sense  bv  the  school  or  the  home, 
beyond  what  has  already  been  said, 
what  may  be  done  with  advantage  will 
vary  with  the  disposition  and  varying 
])oints  of  view  of  the  child.     In  gen- 
eral, it  may  l)e  said :  the  moral  respon- 
sibility must  be  estimated  in  terms  of 
his  own  experience,  not  that  of  his 
teachers  or  elders.     A  man  shall  be 
ju<lged  in  moral  matters  also  accord- 
ing to  that  he  hath,  of  insight  and 
maturity  and  ideals,  not  according  to 
that  he  hath  not.     As  the  sense  of  ol)- 
ligation  is  at  first  negative,  however, 
there  is  required,  at  this  time,  an  in- 
telligent exercise  of  authority.     But 
it  should  be  the*  authority  of  wisdom, 
wise  sympathy  and  imderstan<ling,not 
the  authority  of  oflicialism.   It  shouM 
guide   without  dominating;    instruct 
and  inspire,  not  compel.     As  conduct 
greatly  depends  upon  habit,  right  con- 
duct should  be  early  mechanized  in 
all    minor    and    conventi(mal    fonus?. 
The«e   habits   of  behavior  constitute 
the  carrying  machinery  for  the  more 
distinctly  moral  actinns  of  later  years. 
A  scrupulous  obsorf  Mice  of  the  fornix 
of  manliness  and  honesty  and  social 
courtesy  makes  ea-^ier,  stimulates  too, 
the  i>ractice  of  manliness,  honesty  and 
gentle    courtesy.     At    certain    stages 
also,    in    the   growth  "of   the    ethical 
sense,  utilitarian  and  prudential  ap- 
peals most  readily  reach   the  child. 
This  is  the  stage  of  "honesty  is  the 
best  policy,"  and  should  be  so  recog- 
nized.    It  is  not  imworthv  because  it 
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is  not  the  highest  appeal.  Just  as 
punishment  for  willful  wrong-doing 
is  legitimate,  so  is  reward  for  pur- 
poseful right-doing.  But  the  reward 
must  be  accorded  for  a  conquest  over 
self  and  not,  for  instance,  because  a 
pupil  has  surpassed  some  other  in  the 
observance  of  regulations.  Appeals 
to  the  desire  of  approbation,  to  love 
of  decorations  or  membership  in 
leagues  or  societies  to  which  all  may 
attain ;  to  the  appreciation  of  coveted 
privileges  of  service  where  the  evils 
of  rivalry  are  avoided,  or^of  objects 
of  material  value  won  by  thoughtful 
conduct  or  fidelity  to  child  responsi- 
bilities;— such  appeals  are  all  valid 
marks  of  recognition  of  the  utility 
stage  in  the  development  of  this  sense. 
The  object  of  all  discipline  and  pun- 
ishments and  rewards  is  not  to  secure 
or  maintain  "good  order*'  or  obedi- 
ence to  rules,  but  they  look  to  the  cul- 


tivation of  the  right  habits  of  mind 
and  a  disposition  to  phoose  safely. 
Mere  disorder  may  often  be  safely 
overlooked,  if  the  child  be  really  gain- 
ing in  self-ox5ntrol  and  considerate- 
ness.  The  fact  should  also  be  noted 
that,  in  the  normal  growth  of  this 
ethical  character,  there  is  a  gradual 
substitution  of  distant  for  present  or 
immediate  pleasures  and  interests  as 
motives  to  right  conduct.  The  hope 
or  reasonable  assurance  of  "promo- 
tion'* at  the  end  of  a  school  period  is 
a  real  and  healthy  motive  to  a  child 
at  certain  stages  of  his  advancement ; 
an  assurance  that  his  labors  shall  not 
go  for  nothing,  and  that  no  technical 
and  accidental  shortcomings  shall  be 
allowed  to  cheat  him  of  his  deserts. 
He  is  an  utilitarian  and  has  so  fine  a 
sense  of  fairness  that  any  really  fair 
dealing  with  him  easily  tides  him  over 
a  doubtful  period. 


VACATIONS. 


By  Hknkietta  R.  Eliot. 


"What  shall  you  do  this  summer?" 

"Nothing!"  I  stanchly  said; 
"Xeithor  lK)oks,  nor  Chautauqua,  nor  Concord, 
Shall  claim  mv  tired  head. 


"I  shall  He  at  length  in  the  sunlight 
And  count  the  pine-tree  plumes, 
And  fill  my  senses  with  silence, 
And  the  odor  of  clover  blooms. 
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*I  shall  stand  and  stare,  like  the  cattle, 
At  the  rim  of  the  Earth  and  Sky, 

Or  sit  in  the  lengthening  shadows. 
And  see  the  sweet  days  die. 

*1  shall  watch  the  leaping  squirrels, 

And  the  patient,  creeping  ants, 
And  learn  the  ways  of  wee  wood  folk 
In  their  unmolested  haunts. 

*And  perchance,  in  the  hush  that  follows 

The  struggle  to  be  wise. 
Some  Truth  which  was  coy  beforetime. 

May  take  me  by  surprise." 


-Selected^ 


FROEBEL'S  LIGHT  AND  SHADOW  SONGS. 

Bt  Jean  Laverack,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


OUTLINE. 

I.  Froebers  method  of  presenting 
universal  truths,  compared  with  usual 
methods. 

II.  Froebel's  Light  and  Shadow  Songs. 
Sequence  in  entire  group. 

III.  Sequence  in  thought  and  central 
truths  of  first  four. 

IV.  Development  of  religious  thought 
in  these  four. 

V.  Central  truths  of  last  four. 

VI.  Outline  study  of  Light  and  Shadow 
in  Kindergarten. 

I N  Studying  Froebel's  work,  whether 
in  detail  or  as  a  whole,  we  find  so 
many  of  our  questions  answered,  so 
much  of  what  was  formerly  dim  and 
confused  in  our  minds  made  clear 
and  definite,  that  instinctively  we 
look  back  to  see  what  truth  is  under- 


lying his  system  and  thro\^dng  its 
light  upon  the  problems  of  child  na- 
ture. 

Truth  is  wide  and  hard  to  define, 
l)ut,  in  part,  it  would  seem  to  be  this 
— that  a  child  is  part  of  Nature,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  imiversal  laws  and 
truths  which  govern  and  simplify  life 
are  not  external  and  arbitrary  but 
natural  to  him,  and  may  be  so  devel- 
oped in  him  that  he  will  live  in  har- 
mony with  the  world,  possessing  a 
grasp  of  the  world. 

The  question  of  presenting  spirit- 
ual light  to  children  is  one  which  most 
parents  and  teachers  evade  as  long  as 
possible,  either  with  the  idea  that 
spiritual  light  will  "come"  anyway  or 
with  the  idea  that  the  child  would  bet^ 
ter  wait  until  he  is  stronger  and  more 
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able  to  bear  wliat  to  them  is  a  weight 
and  not  wing:s.     Of  the  two,  the  for- 
mer is  ])erha|)s  the  wiser.     The  spir- 
itual light  will  *'come."     Xo  power 
on  earth  can  stop  it.     If  no  one  is 
concerned  to  open  the  way  for  it,  or 
to  feed  the  flame  of  it,  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  exist  only  as  a  pale,  feeble 
glinnner,   shedding  little  hister  into 
the  life;  but  the  child's  nature  will 
not    at    any    stage    be    normal    and 
healthy  if  there  is  nothing  in  his  en- 
vironment from  which  to  draw  spir- 
itual   nourishmcMit.     A    living   plant 
seeks    the   light.      A    child's    nature 
seeks    the    light,    without    which    its 
spirit  cannot  grow ;  but  to  present,  in 
accordance  with  the  second  idea,  the 
accumulated  results  of  years  of  s])ir- 
itual  experience  to  a  child,  when  he 
has  supposedly  reached  a  proper  age, 
is  to  blind  his  eyes  with  a  full  blaze 
when,    as   yet,    they    are    not    accus- 
tomed to  any.     The  trouble  in  either 
way   seems  to  lie  in   the   failure  to 
grasp  this  thought  of  Froebel's,  that 
all  truth  is  natural  to  a  child,  and,  if 
presented  in  a  natural  way,  will  have 
a  natural  growth.     Froel>el  realized, 
also,  that  even  the  life  of  a  child  is 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  expe- 
riences of.  darkness  and  shadow,  and 
that  he  must  somehow  be  made  to  feel 
the  relation  which  these  bear  to  light. 
With  these  ideas  in  mind,  Froebel 
wrote  a  series  of* plays  designed  to 
help    a   mother   to   meet   her  child's 
growing   attraction    toward   spiritual 
life.     This    seri(»s    com]>ris(»s    three 
groups:  the  first  includes  four  plays 
dealing  with  the  unconscious  attrac- 
tion of  light ;  the  second,  two  showing 
the  relation  of  light  to  shadow;  and 


the  third  and  concluding  group,  two 
in  which  there  is  a  conscious  letting 
in  of  light. 

Froelxd  begins,  very  naturally, 
with  the  play  called  The  Child  and 
the  Moon,  Through  it  he  offers  to 
the  mother  simply  a  suggestion  that 
when  her  child  gazes  in  rapt  attention 
at  the  moon,  she  should  not  disregard 
this  joyful  perception  of  light  but  let 
him  have  the  experience  which  gave 
rise  to  it  as  often  as  ])ossible.  He 
reminds  her  that  '*the  moon's  attrac- 
tion may  be  the  point  of  departure  for 
the  development  of  that  spiritual  at- 
traction of  which  it  is  but  *the  vanish- 
ing synd^ol." 

lie  assumes  tliat  a  child,  after  gaz- 
ing often  at  the  moon,  will  some  night 
feel  a  longing  to  reach  it ;  and  accord- 
ingly, his  seccmd  play  is  that  of  The 
Little  Boy  and  the  Moon,  For  the 
child  there  is  the  picture,  from  which 
the  mother  may  elaborate  a  story  of 
how  the  little  boy,  after  looking  many 
times  at  the  moon,  wanted  to  go  to  it 
and  so  placed  a  ladder  against  the 
wall  and  tried  to  climb  there.  For 
the  mother  there  are  the  suggestions 
that  when  her  child  manifests  a  simi- 
lar longing,  she  recognize  this  as  a 
natural  step  from  i^erc'eption  to  aspi- 
ration;  that  she  look  with  loving  and 
not  scotting  eyes  at  this  his  first  at- 
tempt to  climb.  Her  en<leavor  must 
be  *'to  help  him  to  find  the  inner  unity 
before  he  loses  the  outer."  Here  is 
her  opportunity  to  talk  to  him  of  the 
wonders  and  mystery  of  the  heavens 
above  him,  to  let  his  little  heart  thrill 

♦*With  a  sense  of  the  triumphing  night — 
Night  with  her  train  of  stars 
And  her  great  gift  of  sleep.'* 
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It  will  not  seem  strange  to  any 
cliild  that  in  the  next  picture  there  is 
a  little  girl  stretching  out  her  arms 
toward  two  bright  stars,  and  exclaim- 
ing with  delight:  ^'Father  and  mother 
stars!''  ^^With  whatever  a  child's 
heart  is  full,  he  fills  his  environ- 
ment." To  a  child,  all  things  have 
life,  and  that  anything  should  lack  a 
father  and  mother  is  l)eyond  his  con- 
ception. It  is  another  warning  from 
Froebel  that  animism  is  no  mere  fan- 
tastic dream  of  a  child.  It  is  an  ex- 
pression of  his  perfect,  though  igno- 
rant, faith  that  one  spirit  lives  in  and 
through  all.  In  this  play,  called  the 
Lit f Jr.  Maiden  and  the  Stars,  the  as- 
piration seen  in  the  preceding  one  has 
deepened  to  this  form  of  animism  or 
sense  of  relationship. 

But,  if  every  cliild  is  attracted  by 
the  light,  there  must  be  some  means 
of  satisfying  his  longing.  lie  is  not 
drawn  to  it  only  t/>  be  thrust  back. 
There  is  a  way  by  which  he  may  have 
the  light.  .The  last  play  of  thjs  group 
is  called  The  Light  Bird.  The  name 
refers  to  the  game  so  often  jilayed  by 
children,  when  a  flash  of  light  is 
thrown  by  a  prism  from  the  surface 
of  a  mirror  on  a  shaded  wall.  Chil- 
dren delight  to  chase  this  gleam  and 
try  to  hold  it.  To  their  dismay,  they 
find  they  cannot.  Then  wnll  follow 
merely  a  disappointment,  or  a  possi- 
ble beginning  of  spiritual  life,  when 
the  child  receives  a  dawning  presenti- 
ment that  the  most  beautiful  things 
cannnt  be  held  in  the  hand,  that 

**We  most  do  own  what  we  own  not, 
But  which  is  free  to  all.'* 

This  concludes  Frnebel's  first  series 
of  Light  Songs.     That  the  sequence 


is  a  reasonable  one  may  he  seen  by 
looking  back  to  the  first  manifesta- 
tions in  this  direction  of  the  race 
child.  Wonder  is  commonly  recog- 
nized as  the  beginning  of  reverence. 
It  was  from  observing  with  wonder 
and  feeling  with  awe  the  mysteries  in 
nature, — the  passing  of  the  seasons, 
the  moon  and  the  stars,  the  peal  of  the 
tlnuider, — that  the  savage  was  in- 
spired with  humility  before  some  un- 
known Power  that  was  hnck  of  these 
things.  That  he  felt  the  same  aspi- 
ration as  the  boy  who  tried  to  climb 
to  the  moon  may  be  seen  even  in  the 
stories  of  such  a  comparatively  culti- 
vated race  as  the  Hebrew ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  story  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel.  ''Go  to,"  they  said,  ''let  us 
build  us  a  city  and  a  tower  w^hose  top 
may  reach  unto  heaven/' 

All  early  religions  are  forms  of 
animism.  A  savage  attributes  to 
everything  the  same  life  and  faculties 
that  he  himself  possesses,  and  all  the 
relationships  and  experiences  com- 
mon to  him  he  attaches  even  to  dif- 
ferent forces  in  nature.  Since  his 
life  is  dependent  upon  the  favorable- 
ness  of  these  forces,  he  bows  himself 
before  them.  Out  of  this  humility, 
simple  and  sincere,  came  eventually, 
as  a  reward,  a  reverential  c<mception 
of  a  true  Power,  thereafter  the  object 
of  his  worship — a  Power  that  he  "can- 
not grasp  except  a*s  the  child  grasps 
the  Light  Bird, — in  his  heart,  within 
his  soul. 

Following  these  first  four  Light 
Songs,  Froebel  has  arranged  two  in- 
tended to  show  the  relation  of  light 
to  shadow.  Again,  his  aim  is  to  show 
the  child  the  natural  result  of  an  ob- 
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jec*t's  l)oiiig  placed  between  himself 
and  the  light.  He  had  only  to  take 
the  game  so  often  played  by  children 
and  point  ont  to  the  mother  it^  im- 
portance. A  light  thrown  on  a  blank 
wall  present^  no  picture.  I^t  the 
child  thnist  his  hand  into  the  light, 
and  a  shadow  is  thrown.  Teach  him 
how  to  extend  his  hand  and  bend  his 
fingers,  and  he  will  have  a  picture. 
This  will  delight,  a  child,  though  any 
presentiment  of  the  truths  thus  sym- 
bolized may  not  dawn  for  years.  A 
motlier,  however,  can  learn  from  this 
game  something  of  the  relation  that 
the  real  shadows  of  life  bear  to  the 
Light  of  life.  She  will  see  that  any 
shadows  that  she  has  made  she  can 
also  transform,  as  her  child  trans- 
forms the  shadow  of  his  hand,  into  a 
picture;  but  the  shadows  thrown  by 
an  external  force,  for  which  she  is  not 
responsible,  she  cannot  change.  They 
are  simply  reflections  of  that  force; 
and  if  she  would  see  beauty  in  the 
shadow,  she  must  feel  the  beauty  of 
the  force. 

Accompanying  this  play,  which  is 
called  the  Shadow  Rahhit,  is  one,  The 
Wolf  and  the  Wild  Boar,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  lead  a  mother  to  point  out 
to  her  child,  by  taking  advantage  of 
his  love  for  and  interest  in  animals, 
that  **in  Xature  every  creature  con- 
forms to  the  stage  of  being  it  has  at- 
tained, and  lives  and  develops  in  har- 
mony with  the  demands  of  its  total 
environment."  He  will  be  interested 
in  seeing  the  pictures  and  making  the 
shadows,  and,  by  his  interest  l)eing 
aroused  in  only  w^hat  is  highest  in 
animal  nature,  his  mind  may  he  kept 
simple  and  his  higher  instincts,  only, 
awakened. 


Having  given  the  child  experiences 
dealing  with  shadow,  Froebel  com- 
pletes his  series  with  two  plays  in 
which  he  makes  a  return  to  light. 
These  are  called  the  Window  Plays. 
He  desires  that  now  there  be  a  con- 
scious letting  in  of  light  and  not  sim- 
ply the  unconscious  attraction.  The 
idea  of  the  window  plays  originated 
in  his  mind  through  the  fondness  of 
children  for  ])eeping  at  light  through 
a  ]un  hole  or  betw^een  the  fingers  or 
through  little  panes  of  glass. 

**A  little  baby  seeks  the  light, 
Not  with  intelligent  intent ; 
It  is  his  native  element.'' 

The  object,  then,  of  these  plays  is 
to  encourage  this  instinct  and  make 
him  love  the  light  and  *Svalk  honestly, 
as  in  the  day."  The  picture  is  full 
of  suggestions  for  st4>ries:  the  little 
girl  letting  light  into  the  cellar;  the 
boy  going  for  more  glass  to  mend  the 
window,  so  tliat  he  can  look  out 
again ;  the  flowers  and  vines  growing 
upward  in  the  sunshine.  The  pic- 
tures and  stories  will  help  the  child  to 
feel  his  place  in  the  world  as  one  wdio 
shares,  and  must  share,  the  greatest 
things  with  others. 

It  is  fortunate  for  kindergartners, 
or  for  any  who  have  to  deal  with  chil- 
dren of  different  ages  and  degrees  of 
intelligence,  that,  as  there  were  no 
distinct  lines  where  the  different  steps 
of  religious  thought  were  joined  in 
history,  so  there  are  no  distinct  Iwun- 
daries  l>etween  the  different  st^ages 
through  which  a  child  lives;  he  <loes 
not.  wholly  outgrow  one  stagt*  before 
he  is  deep  in  another.  It  is  safe  to 
a])proach  children  of  kindergarten 
age  at  almost  any  ]>oint,  but  it  is,  of 
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course,  reasonable  to  have  a  definite 
outline  before  attempting  to  present 
this  subject.  Light,  in  the  abstract, 
will  not  interest  them,  at  least  at  first. 
Its  effect  upon  things  in  Avhich  their 
interest  already  exists  is  one  point  of 
departure.  We  may  begin  with  the 
sunshine,  and  talk  over  with  them  its 
effect  upon  ?eeds  and  plants  and  flow- 
ers, upon  children,  upon  the  home 
and  the  kindergarten.  We  may  talk 
of  the  warmth  it  brings  in  summer, 
the  heat  stored  in  the  ground  during 
the  winter,  and,  in  general,  give  an 
impression  of  the  warmth  and  com- 
fort and  life-giving  power  of  the  sun. 
It  will  be  easy  to  lead  from  this  to 
a  talk  about  the  moon  and  stars. 
They,  not  being  so  familiar,  will  have 
an  added  attraction.  In  the  dark, 
which  is  always  full  of  wonders  for  a 
child,  he  will  be  doubly  impressed  by 
the  shining  lights  above  him;  and 
though  he  may  seldom  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  seeing  the  sky  at  night,  yet 
the  few  glimpses  he  does  get  will 
mean  much  to  him.  The  poem  of  Dr. 
Babcock's  about  the  little  boy  and  the 
moon  makes  one  feel  how  a  child's 
heart  is  filled,  not  with  any  longing 
for  the  latest  scientific  facts  as  to 
irhat  the  moon  is  but  with  a  deep  joy 
in  the  beauty  of  what  he  sees. 

*♦  *  What  is  it  tliat  you  see,  my  child?*  said  I. 
*The  moon,  so  beautiful,*  was  his  reply. 
*But  tell  me  what  the  moon  is — do  you 

know?' 
«It*s  beautiful !'  he  said,  his  face  aglow.** 

We  may  talk  to  the  children  about 
how  the  moon  shines  on  children  here 
and  children- far  away,  and  makes 
paths  of  light  for  those  who  walk  in 
the  darkness;  of  the  little  twinkling 


stars  which,  because  they  are  always 
bright  and  steadfast,  help  to  guide  the 
sailors  on  the  sea  and  all  who  are  lost. 
Some  child  may  perhaps  ask  how  he 
can  get  to  the  moon,  and  if  it  would 
take  a  very,  very  long  ladder  to  reach 
so  high;  and  then  he  may  be  led  to 
feel  that  it  would  do  no  good  to  reach 
the  moon,  since  we  have  its  light, 
which  is  all  we  need.  Then  he  will 
want  to  touch  the  light,  if  he  cannot 
touch  the  moon ;  particularly  will  he, 
if  some  morning  he  sees  the  gleam 
thrown  by  a  prism  or  bit  of  mirror. 
He  will  fly  everywhere  trying  to  catch 
it,  and  only  after  he  sees  it  on  his 
hand  but  never  held  in  it,  will  the 
light  in  his  soul  perhaps  gleam  bright- 
er and  will  he  see  dimly. that  he  can 
have  the  sunbeam's  flash  without  hold- 
ing it.  Suggest  to  him  other  beauti- 
ful things  that  you  know  he  has  seen, 
and  help  him  to  recall  them  and  have 
them  again. 

Tn  watching  the  moonlight,  a  child 
will  very  likely  speak  of  the  very  dark 
shadows  that  the  trees  or  houses  throw 
when  they  come  between  him  and  the 
light.  From  thi?  you  may  introduce 
the  shadow  pictures,  showing  the 
means  of  transforming  blank  shadows 
into  ])ictures,  and  how  both  light  and 
shado\V  are  necessary  to  a  picture. 
Make  him  see  that  the  shadows  he 
makes  he  can  also  change,  but  that  the 
shadows  thrown  by  other  objects  he 
cannot  change  except  by  changing  his 
attitude;  that  the  position  from  which 
there  is  least  shadow  to  be  seen  is  the 
one  squarely  in  front  of  the  object 
throwing  it. 

It   would   be  wiser  never  tr>  end 
with  the  shadow  plays,  since  the  ira- 
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pression  to  be  made  is  rather  a  desire 
for  light  in  its  more  attractive  forms. 
As  I  said  before,  the  ])ictiire  is  the 
l)e8t  introduction,  the  many  little  pic- 
tures suggesting  stories  that  the  chil- 
dren will  like  and  that  bring  out  the 
point  in  different  ways.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  idea  is  tlie  very  sim- 
ple one,  tliat  light  cannot  always  come 


l>ecause  so  often  there  are  barriers  to 
its  entrance.  The  sun  and  moon  and 
stars  can  only  show  their  light  when 
the  clouds  have  disappeared.  We  can 
only  have  light  in  our  rooms  when  the 
blinds  are  open  and  the  Avindows 
clean.  We  can  always  have  plenty  of 
light  if  we  only  make  an  effort  to  let 
it  in. 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  HILLS. 

By  Mary  E.  Plummer,  Portland,  Me. 

From  the  hills  afar 
A  joyous  call  we  hear, 

In  countless  voices  low  and  sweet; 
We  hear  it  in  the  winds 
And  in  the  bird  notes  clear ; 

**Come  forth  !  come  forth !  the  day  to  greet.'' 
And  all  the  streams  the  words  repeat 
With  rippling  laughter  gay ; 
*^Come  forth !  again  't  is  day." 

**Xo  longer  sleej)ing  lie, 
For  rosy  grow  the  skies/' 

Across  the  dewy  fields  thoy  call. 
While  from  the  songful  vales 
The  morning  mist«  arise*. 

'*Come,  seek  me!"  sings  th('  waterfall. 
"Oh,  hasten !"  cry  the  voices  all 
Of  fair  green  beckoning  hills. 
Of  merry  laughing  rills. 


Ah  I  joy  is  <m  the  hills, 

Where  winds  blow  fresh  and  free; 
What  here  we  onlv  know  in  dreams. 
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Up  tliere  with  ejes  undimmed 
And  vision  clear  we  ^1  see, 

And  find,  betrayed  by  sunny  gleams. 
The  springs  whence  flow  the  singing  streams. 
We  hear  your  voices  sweet, 
And  come  with  footsteps  fleet. 

In  shaded  woodland  paths 

Where  sifts  the  morning  light 

Aslant  the  mingled  branches  through. 
With  eager  feet  we  climb 
To  where  the  sunlit  height 

Reaches  to  meet  the  stainless  blue. 
Here  feet  must  pause,  but,  glad  and  new, 
Our  thoughts  have  wings  and  rise 
Still  upward  to  the  skies. 


BACK  YARD  STUDIES. 


Hv   Klkaxor  Scott  Siiari'lks,  Wbst  Chester,  Pa. 


X  only  child 
in  a  small 
back  yard, 
with  a 
mother  too 
busy      to 

p  1  a  y  y— 

w  hat  a 
doleful  j)icturel  Children  sln»iild 
never  be  kept  in  small  back  yards; 
and  there  should  never  l)e  "only''  chil- 
dren anyway;  and  mothers  really 
ought  to  find  time  to  play,  or  else 
have  nurses.  But  there  are  so  many 
things  in  this  world  that  are  not  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  we  feel  so  help- 
less to  effect  any  change,  that  it  occa- 
sionally does  one  good  to  see  if  there 


are  not  advantages  in  things  as  they 
are.  At  least  it  cheers  one  up  a  little. 
When  back  yards  are  small  there 
are  usually  a  good  many  of  them 
(juite  close  together  and  consequently 
neighbors  are  plentiful;  so  that, 
iiltln»ugh  my  child  is  the  only  one  who 
habitually  eat.s  and  sleeps  in  onr 
house,  she  is  very  seldom  an  only  child 
while  in  the  yard.  The  yard  in  ques- 
tion is  inclosed  by  a  high  board  fence 
which  makes  a  most  effectual  bound- 
ary to  the  small  world  within ;  at  the 
same  time  the  fence  is  high  enough  to 
bo  very  exciting  to  climb,  and  when 
<»ne  reaches  the  top  it  gives  the  same 
feeling  of  exaltation  and  conquest  one 
feels    when    reaching   a    hilltop    and 
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*«  Seldom  an  Only  Child  While  in  the  Yahd.*' 


looking  out  from  the  new  point  of 
view.  Boundaries  are  very  good 
things  to  impress  on  small  children's 
minds.      The  idea  of  "thus  far  an«l 


•♦  High  Enough  to  be  Very  Exciting 
TO  Climb." 


no  fartlier,"  which  this  dull  fence  is 
making,  gives  me  a  point  of  departure 
for  manv  a  moral  lesson.  And  is  it 
not  possible  that  the  young  minds 
thus  indelibly  impressed  by  fences 
may  develop  a  keener  appreciation  of 
the  rights  of  property  than  those  of 
the  ^*more  favored,"  who  live  on  large 
lawns  with  nothing  to  mark  the 
^'mine  and  thine"  ? 

The  boundaries  need  not  be  ugly, 
either.  Climbing  roses  on  the  nat- 
ural gray  wood  have  a  very  artistic 
effect;  some  people  prefer  them  to 
paint.  These  same  high  fences  also 
make  it  possible  to  keep  families  of 
chickens  and  kittens  and  other  dear 
young  things,  which  mean  so  much  to 
our  little  folks  and  give  a  constant 
training  in  the  shouldering  of  respon- 
sibilities. Then,  too,  these  fences 
keep  the  only  child  and  all  the  other 
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♦*  CLIMBIN(i    ROSKS    ON    THE    NATURAL    GhAY    WoOD    HaVE    A     VeRY 

Artistic  Effect." 


children  so  near  that  their  happy 
voices  float  in  through  the  window  to 
the  mother  "too  busy  to  play,"  and 
she  can  guard  against  the  beginning 
of  many  a  trouble,  which,  if  un- 
noticed, might  grow  to  a  wrong.  She 
can  be  referred  to  for  information 
and  help  (by  the  way,  she  is  seldom 
too  busy  to  listen  and  talk),  and  she 
is  always  called  to  applaud  every  tri- 
umph and  joy. 

A  small  yard  gives  opportunity  to 
know  thoroughly  all  that  is  in  it.  Xot 
a  dandelion  pushes  up  its  enterpris- 
ing head  in  the  early  spring  that  is 
not  greeted  with  joy  and  that  is  not, 
each  day  until  the  ball  of  benutiful 
seeds  is  ready  to  blow,  watched  as 
tenderly  as  if  it  were  a  cherished 
orchid  in  a  greenhouse.    And  the  dear 


little  white  clovers — every  one  is  a 
treasure.  And  the  ant-hills — even 
the  wise  Solomon  thought  them  worth 
stu<lying.      A  small  yard  may  have 


Chickens  and  Other  Dear  Things.' 
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several  varieties  of  ants,  l)eside.s  eater- 
pillars  and  butterflies  and,  of  course, 
rose  bugs,  if  you  have  roses,  and  angle- 
worms, and  a  host  of  other  tiny  live 
creatures  which  do  as  well  to  help 
mould  the  intellect  of  the  young  nat- 
uralist as  more  aristocratic  specimens 
from  farther  away.  Our  back  yard 
has  an  ex])ress  wagon,  garden  tools 
and  a  step-ladder,  and  sometimes  a 
wood  pile  and  a  swing,  and  that  great- 
est of  all  delights,  a  sand  box.  Chil- 
dren seldom  admire  large  things  as 
much  as  small  ones.  Did  you  ever 
see  girls  have  half  as  much  real  fun 
with  the  lif(^sized  doll  as  they  do  with 
the  small  ones,  of  which  they  can  have 
a  good  many  ?  I  traveled  a  good  deal 
while  quite  young;  but  of  all  the 
beautiful  scenery  I  saw,  nothing  gave 
such  keen  delight  as  did  the  minia- 


windowed  houses  with  exquisite  little 
gardens;  and  its  ])onds  with  islands 
in  them.  I,  standing  beside  it,  was 
a  giant ;  the  tallest  tree  was  not  so  tall 
as  I.  Floods  of  l)eautif  ul  imaginings 
])assed  through  my  min<l.     It  was  a 


An  Oa8Is  IX  THK  Dkskrt. 


**  Engineering  Feats  E<iiTAL  to  Tln- 

NELIN(i    THE    Al.PS.'* 


ture    Japanese    landscape.      Xotliing 
could  compare  with   its  litth*  moun- 
tains   covered    with    real    live    little 
trees;   its  rivers  spanned  by  artistic      tlu»  whole  yard  into  a  doscrt  with  on<» 
arched    bri<lff(*<:    it-;   daintv   latticed-      tinv  tree  for  an  oasis, — a  <lesert  with- 


place  where  1  could  see  things  in  their 
relations.  I  could  understand  it.  I 
was  not  ready  for  landscapes  sugges- 
tive of  infinity  and  of  the  Almighty ; 
but  the  miniature  lamlscape,  which 
made  me  a  giant,  brought  a  thrill 
which  comes  yet  when  memory  brings 
back  the  scene.  The  sand  box  offers 
a  similar  means  for  the  making  of 
scenery  most  extended.  In  it  the 
young  folks  take  railroad  journeys 
without  growing  tired  of  sitting  still ; 
and  they  ])erform  engineering  feats 
equal  to  tunneling  the  Alps  or  laying 
the  Atlantic  cable.  Two  woo<len 
chairs  and  an  old  plaid  shawl  hav(» 
the  magic  power  to  turn  one  ea-ily 
into  an  Arab,  one's  doll  eo:ieb,  cart 
and  dolls  into  a  mi^rhtv  caravan,  and 


WISHING  WISHES. 

A  STORY  FOR  THE  ALL  GONE  SONG. 

Bt  Maud  Lindsay,  Tdscumbia,  Ala. 


MOTTO : 
Wishes  are  lost  in  empty  air 
Unless  the  wisher  does  his  share  ; 
And  fairy  gift  will  always  be 
But  golden  opportunity. 

Early  teach  your  child  to  see 
That  golden  opportunity 
Waits  not  for  him,  but  he  must  be 
Waiting  for  opportunity. 

/^NCE  upon  a  time  two  little  boys 
sat  on  a  doorstep  wishing 
wishes. 

"I  wish,  I  wish/'  said  the  first  lit- 
tle boy,  whose  name  was  Robin,  *^I 
wish  I  had  something  to  eat  as  good 
as  ice  cream !" 

"So  do  I,"  said  the  other  little  boy, 
whose  name  was  Bobbie,  "and  a  rose 
as  red  as  my  sister's  new  Sunday 
dress." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Robin,  '"and  a 
pony  to  ride." 

"Oh,  yes,"  cried  Bobbie,  claj)ping 
his  hands,  "a  real,  live  pony  to  ride 
away" — 

And  then  they  both  cried  '*Oh !" 
For,  do  you  believe  it  ?  there  right 
before  them  stcuxl  the  tiniest,  tlie  love- 
liest lady  they  liad  ever  seen ! 

Her  hair  was  like  sunshine,  her 
eyes  like  the  skies,  and  her  cheeks 
like  roses;  and  she  had  wings  more 
beautiful  than  the  wings  of  a  butter- 
fly :  for  she  was  a  fair  v. 


"I  am  your  fairy  godmother,"  said 
she,  "and  I  w^ill  grant  you  three 
wislies  if  you  will  do  just  as  I  tell 
.you." 

Robin  and  Bobbie  had  never 
known  before  that  they  had  a  fairy 
godmother;  but  they  were  very  glad 
of  it,  and  listened  eagerly  to  all  she 
said. 

"Get  up  in  the  morning  w^hen  the 
stars  are  growing  pale,"  said  the 
fairy  godmother,  "and  be  at  my  gold- 
en gates  when  the  lark  sings  his  filrst 
song." 

"But  how  shall  we  find  your  golden 
gates  ?"  cried  Robin  and  Bobbie  to- 
gether. 

Then  the  fairy  godmother  jmt  her 
hand  into  her  pocket  and  took  out  two 
tiny  feathers. 

"Blow  these  into  the  air,"  she  said, 
as  she  gave  one  to  each  child,  "and 
follow  them  wherever  they  go;  and 
when  they  fall  to  the  earth  again  you 
will  find  my  golden  gates  near  by." 

Then,  l)efore  the  little  lx>ys  had 
time  to  answer,  she  vanished  from 
sight,  and  only  a  bright  spot  of  sun- 
shine showed  where  she  had  stood. 

Robin  laid  his  feather  dow^n  on  the 
<l(K)rstep  and  ran  to  look  for  her,  and 
when  he  came  back  the  feather  was 
gone,  for  a  breeze  had  blown  by  and 
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whisked  it  away;  and  though  Robin 
ran  after  it  he  never  couhl  eateh  it. 

'"Xow  there!"  he  said,  '*that  horrid 
breeze  has  blown  away  my  feather, 
and  how^  shall  I  find  my  fairy  god- 
mother's golden  gates  ?" 

**Xever  mind,"  said  Bobbie.  ''I 
have  my  feather  safe  in  my  handker- 
chief;  and  if  yon  Avill  get  up  early  in 
the  morning,  yon  can  go  with  me." 

'*A11  right,"  cried  Robin;  and  lx)th 
little  boys  ran  home  to  tell  their  moth- 
ers the  wonderful  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened to  them. 

When  Bobbie  got  to  his  home  and 
had  told  his  mother  and  eaten  his  sup- 
per, he  made  haste  to  go  to  bed ;  for 
he  knew  that  he  must  be  up  l)etimes 
the  next  morning.  He  folded  his 
clothes  on  a  chair,  tied  the  feather  up 
loosely  in  the  handkerchief  and 
pinned  the  handkerchief  to  his  jacket, 
that  everything  might  be  ready  w^hen 
he  waked  up. 

Karly,  early  in  the  morning,  when 
the  stars  were  pale,  he  jumped  up  and 
dressed,  and  ran  to  Robin's  house. 

"Robin!  Robin!"  he  called,  as 
soon  as  he  got  there ;  but  Robin  was 
asleep.  He  had  not  gone  to  bed  with 
the  birds,  and  he  did  not  hear  Bol)bie 
call  until  his  big  brother  waked  him 
up ;  and  then  he  said : — 

**0h !  I  'm  too  sleej)y  to  go  now. 
Tell  Bol)bie  to  go  on  and  I  will  catch 
up  with  him." 

So  Bobbie  started  off  alone.  When 
h(»  reached  the  road  he  shgok  out  his 
handkerchief,  and  away  flew  the 
feather  over  the  fields  and  meadows 
where  the  dewdrops  waited  for  the 
sunbeams  to  make  them  bright. 
Bobbie  followed  it  wherever  it  went. 


and  by  and  by  it  flew  near  the  lark's 
nest.     The  lark  was  just  getting  up. 

'*Good  morning,"  said  Bobbie. 
''When  will  you  sing  your  first 
song?" 

'^When  I  fly  up  to  the  blue  sky," 
answered  the  lark;  and  he  flew  up, 
up,  till  he  looked  like  a  tiny  speck 
against  the  sky,  and  then  he  sang  his 
morning  song. 

Just  then  the  feather  fell  to  the 
earth,  and  Bobbie  found  himself  l)e- 
fore  the  fairy  godmother's  golden 
gates  w^hich  w^ere  swinging  wide  open. 

The  fairy  godmother  herself  was 
waiting  to  greet  him,  and  she  led  him 
into  her  beautiful  garden  where  all 
the  birds  and  all  the  flowers  were 
waking  up.  In  the  garden,  under  a 
tree,  w^as  a  little  silver  table,  and  on 
the  table  were  two  golden  bowls,  each 
with  a  golden  spoon  beside  it,  and  filled 
to  the  brim  with  fairy  snow\ 

"One  is  for  you,"  said  tlie  fairy 
godmother;  and  when  Bo^^bie  had 
tasted  the  fairy  snow,  he  liked  it  so 
well  that  he  ate  it  all  up,  and  it  was 
better  than  ice  cream ! 

Then  the  fairy  godmother  took  him 
down  the  garden  path  till  they  came 
to  a  rose  bush ;  on  the  rose  bush  grew 
two  roses  as  red  as  Bol)l)ie's  sisters 
new  dress,  and  that  was  very  red  in- 
deed. 

*'()ne  of  these  is  for  you,"  said  the 
fairy  godmother;  and  after  Bobbie 
had  plucked  one  very  carefully,  he 
pinned  it  on  his  jacket  that  he  might 
carry  it  home  to  his  mother. 

"Xow,"  said  tlie  fairy  godmother, 
"what  was  the  last  wush  ?" 

''A  ])<)ny  I"  cried  Bobbie,  "but  you 
surelv  can't  i>ive  me  that." 
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'*Look  under  the  willow  tree,"  said 
the  fairy  godmother,' smiling.  And 
tliere,  sure  enough,  were  two  ponies! 
One  was  white  and  one  was  brown; 
an<l  they  had  saddles  on  their  backs, 
and  golden  bridles,  and  were  all  ready 
for  little  boys  to  ride. 

Bobbie  looked  at  them  both  and 
took  the  brown  one,  because  it  was  a 
little  like  his  fatlier's  big  brown 
horse. 

*'Good  bye,"  said  the  fairy,  as  he 
jumi)ed  on  the  pony's  back.  "You 
have  done  your  part  and  I  have  done 
mine,  and  I  wish  you  well  in  the 
world." 

Then  Bobbie  thanked  her  and  rode 
away  through  the  golden  gates  to- 
ward home;  and  on  the  way  he  met 
Robin. 

Xow  Robin  had  got  up  late  in  the 
morning  when  the  sun  was  high,  and 
had  started  out  to  look  for  his  fairy 
godmother's  golden  gates.  As  he  was 
wan<lering  aln^ut,  he  met  a  grasshop- 
per, and  said: — 

''Grasshopper,  grasshopper,  do  you 
know  where  my  fairy  godmother 
lives  ?" 

*\Vot  I,"  said  the  grasshopper, 
laughing  till  his  sides  shook.  "^^What 
a  funny  l)oy,  not  to  know  the  way  to 
his  own   godmother's!'' 

This  did  not  ])lease  Robin,  so  he 
hurried  away;  and  before  long  he  met 
a  bird. 

''Bird,  bird,"  he  cried,  '*do  you 
know  where  my  fairy  godmother 
lives?" 

''Xot  I,"  said  the  binl,  whistling  in 
suri)ri^e. 

''Xolx)dy  knows  anything!"  said 
Robin ;  but  just  then  the  lark  i\o\y  by, 


and  when  he  had  heard  the  whole 
story,  he  said : — 

'"X  little  boy  ])assed  my  nest  just 
as  I  was  waking  u])  this  morning,  and 
1  will  show  you  the  way  he  went." 

Then  Robin  made  haste  as  fast  as 
he  could  from  the  lark's  meadow,  and 
very  soon  he  met  Bobbie  on  the  brown 
pony. 

'*It  is  all  there,  Robin,"  cried  Bob- 
bie, "just  as  she  said.  There 's  a 
bowl  of  fairy  snow  on  the  table  and 
a  rose  in  the  garden  and  a  pony  under 
the  w^illow  tree !" 

\Mien  Robin  heard  this,  he  ran  as 
fast  as  he  could  to  the  golden  gates ; 
and  he  scarcely  spoke  to  the  fairy 
godmother,  for  he  spied  the  golden 
lx)wl  on  the  silver  table. 

But  the  fairy  snow  was  all  gone. 
Tt  had  melted  away  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine, and  when  Robin  looked  in, 
there  was  oidy  a  drop  of  water  left  in 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl. 

"The  sun  has  l>een  shining  while 
you  were  on  the  way,"  said  the  fairy 
godmother. 

But  Robin  thought  of  the  rose  and 
the  pcmy,  and  made  haste  down  the  gar- 
den path  till  he  came  to  the  rose  bush. 

But  the  rose  as  red  as  the  Sunday 
dress  was  gone,  and  only  a  heap  of 
rose  petals  and  a  stem  showed  where 
it  ha<l  been. 

"The  wind  has  been  blowing  while 
you  were  on  the  way,"  said  the  fairy 
godmother. 

"Dear  uwV  said  Robin.  But  he 
remembered  the  ])ony,  an<l  off  he  ran 
to  the  willow  tree. 

But  when  he  got  there,  all  he  could 
s(H»  was  a  golden  bridle  hung  up  in  a 
tree:  for  the  ponv  had  gotten  so  tired 
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of  waiting  and  waiting  and  waiting 
for  somebody  who  did  not  come,  that 
he  had  broken  loose  from  his  bridle 
and  gone  back  to  fairyland. 

"There  now!"  said  Robin,  "I've 
had  all  my  troul)le  for  nothing.  I 
wish  T  had  n't  come !" 


And,  do  you  believe  it?  he  had 
scarcely  spoken  when  something 
whisked  him  up  and  whirled  him 
away,  and  the  next  thing  he  knew  he 
was  sitting  on  the  very  doorstep  where 
he  had  been  when  he  was  wishing 
wishes ! 


CHILD'S  GOOD  NIGHT  SONG. 

By  Edith  H.  Kinnby,   Schaguticokb,  N.  Y. 

Good  night,  you  sleepy  little  birds, 

F]ach  in  your  cozy  nest ; 
(lood  night,  good  night,  you  drowsy  flowers. 

That  droop  your  heads  in  rest ; 
Good  night,  brook !  though  I  know  you  're  one 

That  through  the  darkness  sings ; 
Good  night,  you  butterflies  and  l>ees. 

That  somewhere  fold  your  wings ;      • 
Good  night,  kind  sun !     When  we  awake 

Oil,  make  to-morrow  bright ! 
And  now — that  I  may  none  forget — 

Doai;  Out-of- Doors,  good  night! 


TONY'S  OUTING. 


A  CHILDREN'S  STORY  FOR  GROWN-UPS. 


By  Edna  Kverett,  CHirA<;o,  III. 


'X'  OXV'S  black  eyes  o[)oned  wide 
with  wonder  and  deliglrt.  Never, 
in  all  the  six  years  of  his  tumultuous 
life,  had  he  imagined  such  a  scene. 
It  must  be  fairyland!  or  perhaps  it 
was  heaven;  and  **Teacher,''  as  the 
other  children  called  her,  nmst  be  an 
angel.     True,   she  did  not  resemble 


the.  pictures  of  angels  that  he  had  seen 
on  the  church  windows.  In  fact,  no 
one  else  would  have  called  her  pretty; 
but  Tony  was  not  critical. 

Had  she  not  smiled  at  him,  and  had 
she  not  called  him  ^^Dear"  ?  No  one 
else  had  ever  done  that.  Strangest  of 
nil,  she  seemed  to  have  come  for  the 
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express  purpose  of  entertaining  the 
children.  "Aw,  look,  Tony!  look! 
Yer  in  de  park!"  shouted  small 
Mikev,  slapping  him  rudely  on  the 
shoulder.  "See  de  grass,  and  jis'  see 
de  trees !  An'  Teacher  's  goin'  take 
us  to  see  de  an'mals !"  "Oh,  yes !  de 
an'mals,"  chorused  a  dozen  voices; 
"le's  go  see  de  an'mals!"  And  as 
"Teacher"  was  borne  onward  by  the 
excited  band  of  ragged  waifs,  Freddie 
confided  to  her :  "Tony  's  new  to  de 
nursery,  ye  know.  He  's  never  been 
to  de  park  before  to-day !" 

Angelina,  a  pale  little  Italian 
raai(Jen  of  six  summers  with  the  care- 
worn expression  of  a  tired  mother  of 
thirty,  tugged  bravely  at  Jimmie,  her 
small  brother,  the  only  baby  who  had 
been  allowed  to  come  along.  Not 
that  the  fresh  air  of  the  park  would 
not  have  proved  beneficial  to  the  other 
babies ;  but  there  was  a  woeful  scar- 
city of  volunteer  helpers,  and  of 
money  as  well,  at  the  day  nursery,  so 
only  the  older  children,  and  only  as 
many  of  those  as  could  be  cared  for  by 
one  person,  could  enjoy  the  outing. 

The  other  children,  unburdened  by 
babies,  were  wild  with  delight  Some 
showed  their  agility  by  turning  hand- 
springs ;  some  rolled  over  and  over  in 
the  grass,  stopping  occasionally  and 
capering  around  trees  and  bushes  like 
caged  animals  that  had  suddenly 
gained  their  freedom,  and  shouting 
like  a  band  of  veritable  savages. 
Tony  alone  was  silent,  though  his  eyes 
danced.  His  head  was  thrown  back, 
and  his  pale  face,  outlined  by  a  mass 
of  black  curls,  made  a  picture  worthy 
the  brush  of  any  artist.  But  he  was 
ragged  and  dirty,  and  his  home  (for 


by  this  name  he  called  the  one  room 
on  Ewing  street  in  which  lived  his 
mother,  a  creature  he  called  father, 
and  his  seven  brothers  and  sisters) 
was  in  the  very  heart  of  Chicago's 
slum  district,  so  Tony  ran  no  risk  of 
being  petted  and  spoiled  on  accoimt 
of  his  remarkable  beauty.  Besides, 
there  were  many  other  beautiful  chil- 
dren to  be  found  on  Ewing  street,  had 
anyone  cared  to  take  the  trouble  to 
apply  enough  soap  and  water  to  dis- 
cover hidden  beauty. 

Suddenly  Tony  stopped,  pulled  at 
"Teacher's"  skirt,  and,  pointing  ro  a 
statue  of  Schiller  in  their  path,  nsked 
in  an  awe-stricken  whisper:  "Say, 
lady,  is  dat  Gawd  ?" 

Mikey  heard  this  and  ans'vered  it 
with  a  shout  of  derision.  '  Hear  de 
kid,"  he  cried,  "he  tinks"  -  but  his 
thoughts  on  the  subject  .ere  never 
known,  for  he  was  promp  ly  flattened 
on  the  ground  by  the  cl^  nched  fist  of 
seven-year-old  Bill,  the  claimant  of 
the  proud  title  of  "de  tuff." 

"Don't  youse  know  nuttin'  ?"  Bill 
asked,  shaking  his  fist  savagely  in 
Mikey's  face.  "Why,  dat  do  look 
like  de  Lord  on  our  church !" 

The  children  quickly  took  sides, 
and  for  a  moment  a  pitched  battle 
seemed  imminent ;  but  it  was  only  for 
a  moment,  for  an  automobile  sud- 
denly speeding  by,  with  puffing  steam 
and  clanging  bell,  distracted  their  at- 
tention and  so  filled  them  with  won- 
der that  all  ran  pell-mell  toward  the 
drive  to  watch  the  strange  object  pass. 

"Oh!"  cried  Bill,  "it  sounds  jis' 
^ike  de  patrol  wot  come   atter  my 
f ahder  las'  night" 

"Aw,  my  paw's  rode  in  de  'trol 
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more  'n  youse/'  asserted  Mikey,  as- 
suming a  belligerent  attitude;  but  a 
call  from  the  teacher  that  the  animals 
Avere  not  far  away,  averted  another 
pugilistic  encounter.  They  could 
fight  any  day ;  in  fact,  they  did  fight 
every  day ;  but  it  was  not  every  day 
that  they  could  visit  Lincoln  Park 
and  the  animals,  so 'all  trooped  on. 

The  animals  were  viewed  with  , 
many  expressions  of  surprise  and  de- 
light, and  the  appellations  given  them 
would  have  proved  startling  and  in- 
structive to  any  zoologist  Five-year- 
old  Freddie,  \vho  upon  all  occasions 
"sweared  awfuUer  'n  his  paw,"  as  his 
sister  Mary  expressed  it,  was  lost  in 
speechless  wonder ;  while  Mikey,  who 
had  seen  a  "reely  show"  and  recog- 
nized and  called  the  elephant  famil-  ^ 
iarly  by  name,  was  the  envy  of  all. 

The  lake  next  claimed  their  atten- 
tion ;  and  after  Bill  had  fully  im- 
pressed his  small  hearers  w-ith  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  "washed  all 
over  onc't,"  and  had  silenced  all 
doubters  with  threats  which  no  one 
wished  to  see  him  carry  out,  peace  for 
a  time  reigned  supreme.  The  chil- 
dren splashed  and  shrieked  to  their 
hearts'  content;  and  when  finally  the 
rapidly  disappearing  sun  warned 
them  that  it  was  time  to  journey  home- 
ward, and  the  little  procession  headed 
toward  the  nearest  car  line,  they  were 
so  quiet  and  subdued  that  the  teacher, 
who  knew  little  of  the  hardihood  of 
the  slum  children,  felt  some  anxiety 
in  regard  to  the  health  of  her  small 
charges. 

All  were  tired  and  himgry,  but  not 
one  child  thought  of  complaining,  for 
they  were  not  accustomed  to  having 


their  feelings  and  wants  made  a  topic 
of  conversation  and  concern.  Sud- 
denly the  imwonted  silence  was 
broken  by  a  scream  of  terror  from 
Angelina,  who,  with  Jimmie  in 
charge,  was  leading  the  way  several 
yards  in  advance  of  the  others ;  and 
all  looked  up  just  in  time  to  see  Baby 
Jimmie  snatched  from  the  path  of  a 
runaway  horse  by  Tony,  then  to  see 
Tony  fall  under  the  -hoofs  of  the 
frightened  animal,  and  lie  where  he 
fell,  apparently  lifeless.  In  an  in- 
stant all  was  excitement 

Tony  was  quickly  lifted  into  a  pass- 
ing carriage  and  driven  to  the  nearest 
hospital ;  the  other  children,  after  be- 
ing convinced  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  seeing  a  patrol  wagon,  moved  on  in 
great  disappointment, — some  avowed- 
ly envying  the  "noo  kid,"  who  had  the 
distinction  of  being  hurt  and  riding 
in  a  "reel"  carriage.  Tony^s  injuries 
were  found  to  be  slight;  but  after 
being  tenderly  bathed  and  put  to  bed, 
he  was  told  that  he  must  remain  in 
the  hospital  a  few  days  and  rest  As 
his  tired  but  contented  gaze  wandered 
from  one  clean  white  bed  to  another 
and  then  to  the  flowers  on  a  table  near 
by,  to  the  white  curtained  windows 
where  the  bright  sunshine  poured  in 
and  then  to  the  pleasant-faced  nurse 
who  moved  noiselessly  about  the 
room,  he  was  heard  to  murmur :  "Oh ! 
I  wisht  maw  and  all  de  kids  'd  git 
most  kilt^  so  they  'd  be  sent  to  dis  fine 
place,  too !  And  I  guess  dat  must  a 
been  Gawd  I  seen  in  de  park,  and  he 
heard  me  tink:  ^I  never  want  to  go 
back  to  Ewing  street  no  more.'  Mebby 
he  '11  let  me  stay  here  an'  in  de  park 
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Miss  Mary  C.  McCulloch,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Miss  Nina  C.  Vandewalker,  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Mrs.  James  L.  Hughes,  Toronto,  Can. 

pOCHESTER,  city  of  beautiful 
^  homes  wherein  dwell  people  of  most 
hospitable   hearts,   had    all   its  prepara- 


tions made  in  ample  season,  and  received 
its  influx  of  three*  or  four  hundred  vis- 
itors with  a  care-free  cordiality  that  will 
be  long  and  pleasurably  remembered  by 
those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing it.  A  regular  attendant  at  these  con- 
ventions finds  that  each  one  strikes  its 
own  note;  that  of  Rochester  was  clear 
and  fine,  and  satisfying  to  mind  and 
heart. 

The  comparative  simplicity  of  the  pro- 
gram contributed  to  clarity  and  repose. 
There  were  no  simultaneous  sessions,  the 
papers  were  fewer  in  number  than  at 
previous  meetings,  and  the  ground  at- 
tempted to  be  covered  by  the  topics  of 
each  session  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Parents'  Conference,  perhaps)  was  less. 
As  Uncle  Remus  would  say,  we  did  not 
"give  out  too  much  cloff  fer  ter  cut  one 
pa'r  pants."  Yet  the  program  was  richly 
filled.  Expressions  of  satisfaction  at  the 
"enough  and  not  too  much"  were  fre- 
quently heard,  and  these  from  good 
judges,  too.  Miss  Laws,  an  ideal  presi- 
dent in  the  sweet  dignity  of  her  presence, 
her  thoughtfulness  and  wisdom,  her 
power  of  dealing  equally  well  with  ques- 
tions great  and  small,  and  in  her  court- 
eous consideration  for  the  "rank  and 
file,"  kept  all  matters  well  in  hand.  Miss 
Harris,  chairman  of  the  Local  Commit- 
tee, the  "good  fairy"  who  had  thought  of 
everything  and  provided  for  everything, 
was,  with  her  quiet  effectiveness,  every- 
where at  once.  The  addresses  were  of 
fine  quality.  The  free  discussion  in  the 
Parents'  Conference  was  vigorous  and 
without  flaw.  The  stories  given  by  Miss 
Lindsay  were  of  rare  kind  and  charm- 
ingly told.  Certainly  the  Rochester 
meeting,  taken  all  in  all,  was  one  upon 
which  the  I.  K.  F.  can  justly  congratu- 
late itself. 

PBELIMINABY      GATHEBING     OF 

TRAINING  TEACHEBS  AND 

SXTPEBVISOBS. 

According  to  the  now  well-established 
custom,  the  training  teachers  and  super- 
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♦*  CLIMlUN(i    ROSKS    ON    THE    NATURAL    GhAY    WoOD    HaVE    A     VeRY 

Artistic  Effect." 


children  so  near  that  thoir  hap])y 
voices  float  in  through  the  window  to 
the  mother  ^^too  busy  to  play,"  and 
she  can  guard  against  the  beginning 
of  many  a  trouble,  which,  if  un- 
noticed, might  grow  to  a  wrong.  She 
can  be  referred  to  for  information 
and  help  (by  the  way,  she  is  seldom 
too  busy  to  listen  and  talk),  and  she 
is  always  called  to  ap])laud  every  tri- 
um])h  and  joy. 

A  small  yard  gives  opportunity  to 
know  thoroughly  all  that  is  in  it.  Xot 
a  dandelion  pushes  up  its  enterpris- 
ing head  in  the  early  spring  that  is 
not  greeted  with  joy  and  that  is  not, 
each  day  until  the  ball  of  beautiful 
seeds  is  ready  to  blow,  watched  as 
tenderly  as  if  it  were  a  cherished 
orchid  in  a  greenhouse.    And  the  dear 


little  white  clovers — every  one  is  a 
treasure.  And  the  ant-hills — even 
the  wise  Solomon  thought  them  worth 
studying.      A  small  yard  may  have 


*' Chickens  and  Other  Dear  Things." 
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windowed  houses  with  excpiisite  little 
gardens;  and  itvS  ponds  with  islands 
in  them.  I,  standing  beside  it,  was 
a  giant ;  the  tallest  tree  was  not  so  tall 
as  I.  Floods  of  l)eantiful  imaginings 
passed  through  my  mind.     It  was  a 


several  varieties  of  ants,  besides  cater- 
pillars and  butterflies  and,  of  course, 
rose  bugs,  if  you  have  roses,  and  angle- 
worms, and  a  host  of  other  tiny  live 
creatures  which  do  as  well  to  help 
mould  the  intellect  of  the  young  nat- 
uralist as  more  aristocratic  specimens 
from  farther  away.  Our  back  yard 
has  an  ex])ress  wagon,  garden  tools 
and  a  step-ladder,  and  sometimes  a 
\vood  pile  and  a  swing,  and  that  great- 
est of  all  delights,  a  sand  box.  Chil- 
dren seldom  admire  large  things  as 
much  as  small  ones.  Did  you  ever 
see  girls  have  half  as  much  real  fun 
with  the  life-sized  doll  as  they  do  with 
the  small  ones,  of  which  they  can  have 
a  good  many  ?  I  traveled  a  good  deal 
while  quite  young;  but  of  all  the 
beautiful  scenery  I  saw,  nothing  gave 
such  keen  delight  as  did  the  minia-  **  -^^  Oajsis  in  the  Okskrt.'* 

place  where  1  could  see  things  in  their 
relations.  I  could  understand  it.  I 
was  not  ready  for  landscapes  sugges- 
tive of  infinity  and  of  the  Almighty; 
but  the  miniature  lamlscape,  which 
made  me  a  giant,  brought  a  thrill 
which  comes  yet  when  memory  brings 
back  the  scene.  The  sand  box  offers 
a  similar  means  for  the  making  of 
scenery  most  extended.  In  it  the 
young  folks  take  railroad  journeys 
without  growing  tired  of  sitting  still ; 
and  they  perform  engineering  feats 
equal  to  timneling  the  Alps  or  laying 
the  Atlantic  cable.  Two  w<mm1(mi 
chairs  and  an  old  plaid  shawl  hav(» 
the  magic  power  to  turn  one  easily 
could  compare  with  its  littl(»  nmun-  into  an  Arab,  one's  doll  co:u*h,  cart 
tains  covered  with  real  live  little  and  dolls  into  a  mighty  caravan,  and 
trees;  its  rivers  spanned  by  artistic  the  whole  yard  into  a  desert  with  on(» 
arched    bridge^;    it<   daintv   latticed-      tinv  tree  f<»r  an  oasis, — a  desert  with- 


**  Engineering  Feats  Ec^ual  to  Tun- 
neling  THE   Al.1'8.'* 

ture    Japanese    landscape.      Xothing 
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out  the  disadvantages  of  a  broiling 
sun  and  an  endless  reach  of  sand. 

When  the  play  must  be  interrupted 
by  a  walk  to  the  store  for  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  butter,  or  some  other  common- 
place tiling,  it  is  refreshing  to  the 
mother,  as  well  as  to  the  only  child 
and  all  the  other  children,  as  they 
walk  along  to  picture  where  the  par- 
ticular commodity  came  from  and 
how  it  got  to  the  store ;  or  to  see  how 
many  flowers  can  be  found  along  the 
way ;  or  to  watch  the  ant-hills  or  notice 
the  pretty  green  moss  between  the 
bricks;  or  to  find  where  seeds  have 


lodged  in  a  tree-crotch  and  started  a 
miniature  garden  in  mid-air.  This 
will  not  take  longer  than  to  go  with- 
out talking  and  looking  and  listening, 
and  when  the  children  return  to  the 
little  back  yard  it  will  seem  fuller  and 
there  will  be  new  plays  enough  in 
their  brains  to  fill  many  of  those  long, 
long  days  which  the  young  folks  live. 
And  who  shall  say  that  the  only  child 
in  the  small  back  yard  Jieed  be.  any 
less  happy  or  have  any  narrower  hori- 
zon than  the  child  on  the  spaciou?^,  un- 
fenced  lawn  ? 


**  No  Dandklion  Pushes  Up  in  the  Early  Spuing  that  Is  Not 
Greeted  with  Joy.'* 


WISHING  WISHES. 

A  STORY  FOR  THE  ALL  GONE  SONG. 
Bt  Maud  Lindsay,  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 


MOTTO: 
Wishes  are  lost  in  empty  air 
Unless  the  wisher  does  his  share  : 
And  fairy  gift  will  always  \te 
But  golden  opportunity. 

Early  teach  your  child  to  see 
That  golden  opportunity 
Waits  not  for  him,  but  he  must  be 
Waiting  for  opportunity. 

/^XCE  upon  a  time  two  little  boys 
sat  on  a  drK)rste|)  wishing 
wishes. 

"I  wish,  I  wi^h,''  said  the  first  lit- 
tle boy,  whose  name  was  Robin,  "I 
wish  I  had  somethiii<r  to  eat  as  gr>od 
as  ice  cream  I" 

''Ho  do  I,"  said  the  other  little  lx»y, 
whose  name  wjis  Bobbie,  **and  a  rose 
as  red  as  my  sifter's  new  Sunday 
dress/' 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Robin,  ''and  a 
pony  to  ride." 

*'()h,  yi*<.^*  cried  Bobbie,  clapping 
his  hands,  "a  real,  live  |M»ny  to  ride 
away" — 

And  then  they  iM.rli  crie«l  "Ob!" 
For,  do  yon  believe  it  (  there  riirht 
before  them  <tood  the  rinif'-t.  tlu*  love- 
liest lady  they  bad  ever  seen  I 

Her  hair  was  likr-  -un^hinr'.  her 
eye<  like  the  skie-,  and  her  r-lir-^k- 
like  roses:  and  -be  bad  wings  more 
beautiful  than  the  wini^s  i.f  a  butter- 
fly: for  she  wa-  a  fairv. 


^*I  am  your  fairy  godmother,"  said 
she,  **and  I  will  grant  you  three 
wi-ibes  if  you  will  do  just  as  I  tell 
you." 

Robin  and  Bobbie  had  never 
known  before  that  they  had  a  fairy 
godmother:  but  they  were  very  glad 
of  it,  and  listened  eagerly  to  all  she 
said. 

"(iet  up  in  the  morning  when  the 
stars  are  growing  pale,"  said  the 
fairy  godmother,  "and  be  at  my  gold- 
en gates  when  the  lark  sings  his  first 
song." 

'*But  how  shall  we  find  your  golden 
gates  ^"  cried  Robin  and  Bobbie  to- 
gether. 

Then  the  fairy  godmother  put  her 
liand  into  her  prn-ket  and  tfX}k  out  two 
tiny  feathers. 

"Blow  these  into  the  air,"  she  -aid, 
ii'i  she  gave  one  to  ea<'h  obi  Id,  "and 
fr»llow  them  wherever  they  go;  and 
when  they  fall  to  the  earth  again  you 
will  find  my  golden  gates  near  by." 

'I'ben.  U-tV»re  the  littb*  Iwy-  had 
time  to  an-wf-r,  she  vanishf-d  from 
si^bt,  and  only  a  bright  s|H>t  of  «un- 
-bine  -bowr-d  where  shr-  bad  st<'y»d. 

Rol»in  l:iid  bis  feather  down  on  the 
d*M.r-t«j»  and  rati  to  li,<»k  f«»r  her,  and 
wli<-n  \\i'  rjinie  bark  the  featlif^r  was 
^onr*.  t'*«r  ji  breeze  bad  blown  bv  and 
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\vliisk(Hl  it  invjiY ;  ainl  though  liubiii 
rail  iiitvv  it  lie  never  cniiM  carcli  it. 

"X(»\v  tlicrcl"  li(»  said,  •'that  horrid 
breeze  has  blown  away  my  feather, 
and  liow  si  I  all  1  fin<l  my  fairy  god- 
mother's gohlcn  gates  f' 

">*'ever  mind,"  said  P>ol)l)ie.  "'I 
have  my  feather  safe  in  my  handker- 
chief:  and  if  you  will  get  n]>  early  in 
the  morning,  yon  can  go  with  me." 

"All  right,"  cried  Kol)in;  and  lx>th 
little  l)oys  ran  home  to  tell  their  moth- 
ers the  wond(^rful  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened to  them. 

When  Bohbie  got  to  his  home  and 
had  told  his  mother  and  eaten  his  sup- 
per, he  made  haste  to  go  to  l)ed ;  for 
he  knew  that  he  nnist  be  up  betimes 
the  next  morning.  lie  folded  his 
clotlu^s  on  a  chair,  tied  the  feather  up 
loosely  in  the  handkerchief  and 
pinned  the  handkerchief  to  his  jacket, 
that  everything  might  be  ready  when 
he  waked  up. 

l^arly,  early  in  the  morning,  when 
the  stars  were  pale,  he  jumped  up  and 
dressed,  and  ran  to  Kobin's  house. 

*'Kol)in!  Kobin!"  he  called,  as 
soon  as  he  got  there;  but  Robin  was 
asleep.  JFe  had  not  gone  to  bed  with 
the  binls,  and  he  did  not  hear  Bobbie 
call  until  his  big  brother  waked  him 
up;  and  then  he  said: — 

"Oh!  1  'm  too  sleei)y  ^^^  ^^>  "ow. 
Tell  IJobbie  to  g.»  on  and  I  will  catch 
u])  with  him." 

Su  Bobbie  started  off  alone.  When 
he  reached  the  r(»ad  he  shgok  out  his 
handkerchief,  aii<l  away  flew  the 
featlier  over  the  fiehls  and  meadows 
where  th<*  dew<]ro]»s  waited  for  the 
sunbeams  to  make  them  bright. 
Bol»l)ie  followed  it   wlM»rever  it  went. 


and  by  and  by  it  flew  near  the  lark  ? 
nest.      The  lark  was  j\ist  got  tin.::  'j|' 

**(iood     morning,"     said     Jlni::,. 
*'AVhen     will     y<»u     sing     \**\w 
song  ?■' 

'^When  I  fly  up  to  the  Mi;- 
answered  the  lark;  and  lie   !■■ 
up,  till  he  looke<l  like  a   m- 
against  the  sky,  and  thin  h. 
morning  song. 

Just   then   the  feat  In  ; 
earth,  and  Bobbie  fc.nn^: 
fore    the    fairy    goilm-.i    ■ 
gates  which  were  swin::' 

The  fairy  god  mo;!  ■ 
waiting  to  greet  him.  . 
into  her  l)eantifnl    : 
the  birds   and    all 
waking  up.     In  :  = 
tree,  was  a  littl<    . 
the  table  wr-ie  \ 
withagoldi'ii  -1 
to  the  brim 

"One  i^    :■ 
godmotln'i- . 
tasted  tin 
well  that 
better  lb. 

Thej. 
down  ii 
to  a  r-- 
two    (■ 
new 

deed 


•  /i 


■     Mill 

m.1  luiitluir  of 

o,  her 

'iQ  hail 

^,     Xot 

Mi*rk  would 

■  ^  *  the  other 

L*eiul  scar- 

and    of 

li%y  nnrseryj  so 

i.,  and  only  as 

'  Tie.  cared  for  by 

.  the  outing* 

unburdened  by 

«ilj  tleligbt  Some 

'/  by  turning  hand- 

i'hI  over  and  over  in 

.4  oocfleionally  and 

.  : lees  and  bushes  like 

<  -    that    had    suddenly 

rrp«dom,   and  shouting 

i>f    veritable    savages^ 

'  -  silent,  though  his  eyes 

bead  was  thrown  back, 

i  M'»\  outlined  by  a  mass 

.1  ^  luade  a  picture  worthy 

.  «»f  fluy  artist*     But  he  was 

uA  Airly,  and  his  home  (for 
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name  he  called  the  one  room 

I.    Ening  street  in  which  lived  his 

Ij-  r,  a  creature  he  called  father, 

h]i  seven  brothers  and  sisters) 

i;i  the  very  heart  of  Chicago's 

Ml  iHstrict,  so  Tony  ran  no  risk  of 
Imng  {>etted  and  spoiled  on  account 
nf  his  remarkable  boautv.  Besides, 
rbore  were  many  other  beautiful  chil- 
tlren  to  be  found  on  Ewing  street,  had 
anyone  cared  to  take  the  trouble  to 
«pplv  nnough  soap  and  water  to  dis- 
eaver  hidden  beauty. 

Suddenly  Tony  stopped,  pulled  at 
'^Teacher's''  skirt,  and,  pointing  ro  a 
statue  of  Schiller  in  their  path,  o-^ked 
in  an  awe-stricken  whis]>er:  '*Say, 
lady,  is  dat  Gawd  V' 

ilikey  heard  this  and  ans^vered  it 
with  a  shout  of  derision.  '  Hear  de 
kid/'  he  cried,  "he  tinks"  -  but  his 
thoughts  on  the  subject  .ere  never 
known,  for  he  was  promp  ly  flattened 
on  the  ground  by  the  cinched  fist  of 
seven-year-old  Bill,  the  claimant  of 
the  proud  title  of  "de  tuff." 

'^Don't  youse  know  nuttin'  ?"  Bill 
asked,  shaking  his  fist  savagely  in 
Mi  key's  face.  "Why,  dat  do  look 
like  de  Lord  on  our  church !" 

The  children  quickly  took  sides, 
and  for  a  moment  a  pitched  battle 
seemed  imminent ;  but  it  was  only  for 
a  moment,  for  an  automobile  sud- 
denly speeding  by,  with  puffing  steam 
and  clanging  bell,  distracted  their  at- 
tention and  so  filled  them  with  won- 
der that  all  ran  pell-mell  toward  the 
drive  to  watch  the  strange  object  pass. 

"Oh!"  cried  Bill,  "it  sounds  jis' 
Jike  de  patrol  wot  come   atter  my 
fahder  las'  night" 

"Aw,  my  paw's  rode  in  de  'trol 
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of  waiting  and  waiting  and  waiting  And«  do  vou   believe   it  ?   he  had 

for  somebody  who  did  not  come,  that  scarcely     spoken     when     something 

he  had  broken  loose  from  his  bridle  whiske^l   him   up   and   whirle^l    him 

and  gone  back  to  fairyland.  away,  and  the  next  thing  he  knew  he 

**There  now!"  said  Robin,  •*I  Ve  was  sitting  on  the  very  doorstep  where 

had  all  my  trouble  for  nothing.     I  he  had   l)een   when  he  was   wishing 

wish  I  had  n't  come  I"  wishes  I 


CHILiyS  GOOD  NIGHT  SONG. 

Br  Edith  H.  Kixxby,   Schachticokb,  X.  Y. 

G^xn^  night,  you  sleepy  little  birds, 

Each  in  your  c<:»zy  nest ; 
Cj«km1  ni^Iit,  fj:*HH\  night,  you  drowsy  flower^. 

That  droop  your  heads  in  rest ; 
G<Mid  ni^ht,  bnxikl  though  I  know  you  're  one 

That  through  the  darkness  sings ; 
G«mm1  night,  you  butterflies  and  lx?es, 

That  SI  »nie whore  fold  your  wings ;      • 
GimmI  night,  kind  sun  I     When  we  awake 

Oh.  make  tt  ►-morrow  bright  I 
.Vnd  now — that  I  may  none  forget — 

Doaii  Ont-of-l)<virs,  gfMKl  night  I 


TONY'S  OUTING. 

A  CHILDREN'S  STORY  FOR  GROWN-UPS. 
Bv  Edha  Everett,  Chk  a<.o.  III. 

T^OXV'S  blaok  rvf-  ojKMied   wide  tlir  picture^  of  angels  that  he  had  seen 

with  wonder  and  <leliglft.   Xever,  on  the  chnrch  windows.     In  fact,  no 

in  all  the  six  years  of  his  tumultuou-  one  else  would  have  called  her  pretty; 

life,  had  he  imagined  such  a  scene,  but  Tony  was  not  critical. 
It  must  be  fairyland  I  or  j^erhaps  it         Had  she  not  smiled  at  him,  and  had 

was  heaven;   and  "Teacher,''  as  the  she  not  called  him  *'Dear' ?    Xo  one 

other  children  calle<l  her,  nuist  l>e  an  else  had  ever  done  that     Strangest  of 

angel.     True,   she  did  not   resemble  all,  she  seemed  to  have  come  for  the 
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express  purpose  of  entertaining  the 
children.  "Aw,  look,  Tony!  look! 
Yer  in  de  park!''  shouted  small 
Mikey,  slapping  him  rudely  on  the 
shoulder.  *^See  de  grass,  and  jis'  see 
de  trees !  An'  Teacher  's  goin'  take 
us  to  see  de  an'mals !"  '"Oh,  yes !  de 
an'mals,"  chorused  a  dozen  voices; 
'ie's  go  see  de  an'mals!"  And  as 
^'Teacher''  was  borne  onward  by  the 
excited  band  of  ragged  waifs,  Freddie 
confided  to  her :  "Tony  's  new  to  de 
nurserv,  ve  know.  He  's  never  been 
to  de  park  before  to-day !" 

Angelina,  a  pale  little  Italian 
maiden  of  six  summers  with  the  care- 
worn expression  of  a  tired  mother  of 
thirty,  tugged  bravely  at  Jimmie,  her 
small  brother,  the  only  baby  who  had 
been  allowed  to  come  along.  Xot 
that  the  fresh  air  of  the  park  would 
not  have  proved  beneficial  to  the  other 
babies;  but  there  was  a  woeful  scar- 
city of  volunteer  helpers,  and  of 
money  as  well,  at  the  day  nursery,  so 
only  the  older  children,  and  only  as 
many  of  those  as  could  be  cared  for  by 
one  person,  could  enjoy  the  outing. 

The  other  children,  unburdened  by 
babies,  were  wild  with  delight  Some 
showed  their  agility  by  turning  hand- 
springs ;  some  rolled  over  and  over  in 
the  grass,  stopping  occasionally  and 
capering  around  trees  and  bushes  like 
caged  animals  that  had  suddenly 
gained  their  freedom,  and  shouting 
like  a  band  of  veritable  savages. 
Tony  alone  was  silent,  though  his  eyes 
danced.  His  head  was  thrown  back, 
and  his  pale  face,  outlined  by  a  mass 
of  black  curls,  made  a  picture  worthy 
the  brush  of  any  artist.  But  he  was 
ragged  and  dirty,  and  his  home  (for 


by  this  name  he  called  the  one  room 
on  Ewing  street  in  which  lived  his 
mother,  a  creature  he  called  father, 
and  his  seven  brothers  and  sisters) 
was  in  the  very  heart  of  Chicago's 
slum  district,  so  Tony  ran  no  risk  of 
being  petted  and  spoiled  on  account 
of  his  remarkable  beauty.  Besides, 
there  were  many  other  beautiful  chil- 
.  dren  to  be  found  on  Ewing  street^  had 
anyone  cared  to  take  the  trouble  to 
apply  enough  soap  and  water  to  dis- 
cover hidden  l)eauty. 

Suddenly  Tony  stopped,  pulled  at 
"Teacher's"  skirt,  and,  pointing  fo  a 
statue  of  Schiller  in  their  path,  nsked 
in  an  awe-stricken  whisper:  "Say, 
lady,  is  dat  Gawd  ?" 

^likey  heard  this  and  ans'vered  it 
with  a  shout  of  derision.  '  Hear  de 
kid,"  he  cried,  "he  tinks"  -  but  his 
thoughts  on  the  subject  .ere  never 
known,  for  he  was  promp  ly  flattened 
on  the  ground  by  the  cl*^  nched  fist  of 
seven-year-old  Bill,  the  claimant  of 
the  proud  title  of  "de  tuff." 

"Don't  youse  know  nuttin'  ?"  Bill 
asked,  shaking  liis  fist  savagely  in 
Mikey's  face.  "Why,  dat  do  look 
like  de  Lord  on  our  church !" 

The  children  quickly  took  sides, 
and  for  a  moment  a  pitched  battle 
seemed  imminent ;  but  it  was  only  for 
a  moment,  for  an  automobile  sud- 
denly speeding  by,  with  puffing  steam 
and  clanging  bell,  distracted  their  at- 
tention and  so  filled  them  with  won- 
der that  all  ran  pell-mell  toward  the 
drive  to  watch  the  strange  object  pass. 

"Oh!"  cried  Bill,  "it  sounds  jis' 
^ke  de  patrol  wot  come   atter  my 
f ahder  las'  night" 

"Aw,  my  paw's  rode  in  de  'trol 
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more  'n  youse,''  asserte<l  Mikey,  as- 
suming a  belligerent  attitude;  but  a 
call  from  the  teacher  that  the  animals 
were  not  far  away,  averted  another 
pugilistic  encounter.  They  could 
fight  any  day ;  in  fact,  they  did  fight 
every  day;  but  it  was  not  every  day 
that  they  could  visit  Lincoln  Park 
and  the  animals,  so 'all  trooped  on. 

The  animals  were  viewed  with  , 
many  expressions  of  surprise  and  de- 
light, and  the  appellations  given  them 
would  have  proved  startling  and  in- 
structive to  any  zoologist.  Five-year- 
old  Freddie,  who  upon  all  occasions 
"sweared  awfuUer  'n  his  paw,"  as  his 
sister  Mary  expressed  it,  was  lost  in 
speechless  wonder ;  while  Mikey,  who 
had  seen  a  "reely  show"  and  recog- 
nized and  called  the  elephant  famil- 
iarly by  name,  was  the  envy  of  all. 

The  lake  next  claimed  their  atten- 
tion ;  and  after  Bill  had  fully  im- 
pressed his  small  hearers  with  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  "washed  all 
over  onc't,"  and  had  silenced  all 
doubters  with  threats  which  no  one 
wished  to  see  him  carry  out,  peace  for 
a  time  reigned  supreme.  The  chil- 
dren splashed  and  shrieked  to  their 
hearts'  content ;  and  when  finally  the 
rapidly  disappearing  sun  warned 
them  that  it  was  time  to  journey  home- 
ward, and  the  little  procession  headed 
toward  the  nearest  car  line,  they  were 
so  quiet  and  subdue<l  that  the  teacher, 
who  knew  little  of  the  hardihood  of 
the  slum  children,  felt  some  anxiety 
in  regard  to  the  health  of  her  small 
charges. 

All  were  tired  and  hungry,  but  not 
one  child  thought  of  complaining,  for 
they  were  not  accustomed  to  having 


their  feelings  and  wants  made  a  topic 
of  conversation  and  concern.  Sud- 
denly the  unwonted  silence  was 
broken  by  a  scream  of  terror  from 
Angelina,  who,  with  Jimmie  in 
charge,  was  leading  the  way  several 
yards  in  advance  of  the  others;  and 
all  looked  up  just  in  time  to  see  Baby 
Jimmie  snatched  from  the  path  of  a 
runaway  horse  by  Tony,  then  to  see 
Tony  fall  under  the  -hoofs  of  the 
frightened  animal,  and  lie  where  he 
fell,  apparently  lifeless.  In  an  in- 
stant all  was  excitement 

Tony  was  quickly  lifted  into  a  pass- 
ing carriage  and  driven  to  the  nearest 
hospital ;  the  other  children,  after  be- 
ing convinced  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  seeing  a  patrol  wagon,  moved  on  in 
great  disappointment, — some  avowed- 
ly envying  the  "noo  kid,"  who  had  the 
distinction  of  being  hurt  and  riding 
in  a  "reel"  carriage.  Tony's  injuries 
were  foimd  to  be  slight;  but  after 
being  tenderly  bathed  and  put  to  bed, 
he  was  told  that  he  must  remain  in 
the  hospital  a  few  days  and  rest  As 
his  tired  but  contented  gaze  wandered 
from  one  clean  white  bed  to  another 
and  then  to  the  flowers  on  a  table  near 
by,  to  the  white  curtained  windows 
where  the  bright  sunshine  poured  in 
and  then  to  the  pleasant-faced  nurse 
who  moved  noiselessly  about  the 
room,  he  was  heard  to  murmur :  "Oh ! 
I  wisht  maw  and  all  de  kids  'd  git 
most  kilt,  so  they  'd  be  sent  to  dis  fine 
place,  too !  And  I  guess  dat  must  a 
been  Gawd  I  seen  in  de  park,  and  he 
heard  me  tink:  *I  never  want  to  go 
back  to  Ewing  street  no  more.'  Mebby 
ho  '11  let  me  stay  here  an'  in  de  park 
alius." 
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pOCHESTER,  city  of  beautiful 
*^  homes  wherein  dwell  people  of  most 
hospitable   hearts,   had    all   its  prepara- 


tions made  in  ample  season,  and  received 
its  influx  of  three*  or  four  hundred  vis- 
itors with  a  care-free  cordiality  that  will 
be  long  and  pleasurably  remembered  by 
those  who  had  the  opportimity  of  enjoy- 
ing it.  A  regular  attendant  at  these  con- 
ventions finds  that  each  one  strikes  its 
own  note;  that  of  Rochester  was  clear 
and  fine,  and  satisfying  to  mind  and 
heart. 

The  comparative  simplicity  of  the  pro- 
gram contributed  to  clarity  and  repose. 
There  were  no  simultaneous  sessions,  the 
papers  were  fewer  in  number  than  at 
previous  meetings,  and  the  ground  at- 
tempted to  be  covered  by  the  topics  of 
each  session  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Parents'  Conference,  perhaps)  was  less. 
As  Uncle  Remus  would  say,  we  did  not 
"give  out  too  much  cloff  fer  ter  cut  one 
pa'r  pants."  Yet  the  program  was  richly 
filled.  Expressions  of  satisfaction  at  the 
"enough  and  not  too  much"  were  fre- 
quently heard,  and  these  from  good 
judges,  too.  Miss  Laws,  an  ideal  presi- 
dent in  the  sweet  dignity  of  her  presence, 
her  thoughtfulness  and  wisdom,  her 
power  of  dealing  equally  well  with  ques- 
tions great  and  small,  and  in  her  court- 
eous consideration  for  the  "rank  and 
file,"  kept  all  matters  well  in  hand.  Miss 
Harris,  chairman  of  the  Local  Commit- 
tee, the  "^ood  fairy"  who  had  thought  of 
everything  and  provided  for  everything, 
was,  with  her  quiet  effectiveness,  every- 
where at  once.  The  addresses  were  of 
fine  quality.  The  free  discussion  in  the 
Parents'  Conference  was  vigorous  and 
without  flaw.  The  stories  given  by  Miss 
Lindsay  were  of  rare  kind  and  charm- 
ingly told.  Certainly  the  Rochester 
meeting,  taken  all  in  all,  was  one  upon 
which  the  I.  K.  F.  can  justly  congratu- 
late itself. 

PBELIMINABY      GATHEBINQ     OF 

TBAININa  TEACHEBS  AND 

STTPEBVISOBS. 

According  to  the  now  well-established 
custom,  the  training  teachers  and  super- 
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visors  met  in  conference  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  general  assembling.  This 
year,  however,  they  allowed  themselves 
two  sessions  instead  of  one,  and  found 
the  time  none  too  long  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  important  subject,  Practice 
Teaching  in  Kindergarten  Training,  to 
which  they  gave  attention  both  afternoon 
and  evening.  Upon  this  subject  a  ques- 
tionnaire (see  Kindergarten  Review, 
February,  1904)  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Training, 
and  the  returns  had  been  summarized  by 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Tappan,  Miss  Mina  B.  Col- 
burn,  Miss  Alice  E.  Fitts  and  Mrs.  S.  S. 
Harriman.  The  papers  embodying  these 
returns  were  read  at  the  conference  and 
formed  the  basis  of  discussion  at  both  its 
sessions.  For  a  further  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  conference,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  the  Union's  next  Annual 
Report  in  which  the  proceedings  are  to 
be  published  in  full  or  in  carefully  con- 
densed form. 

OPENING  SESSION. 

Although  the  weather  during  the  week 
was  overcast  and  sometimes  gently  rainy, 
the  attendance  at  meetings  and  festivi- 
ties on  the  part  of  members  and  "Roches- 
terians"  was  excellent.  The  Wednesday 
morning  program  was  carried  out  sub- 
stantially as  planned.  A  beautiful  up- 
lift of  spirit  came  through  an  invocation 
by  Dr.  W.  C.  Gannett  :— 

"Father,  we  are  all  thy  people;  we  are 
all  thy  little  children, — some  older,  some 
younger.  We  thank  thee  that  we  live  in 
a  time  when  the  world  is  growing  home- 
like, when  the  older  ones  are  eager  to 
take  care  of  the  little  ones;  when  arms 
are  stretching  out  to  help;  when  tones 
are  growing  full  of  love;  when  minds  are 
full  of  thought  for  others.  We  thank 
thee  that  our  hearts  are  in  this  work; 
that  it  is  given  unto  us  to  put  our  arms 
around  the  little  children,  to  set  them  in 
the  midst  of  happy  things,  and  make  it 
beautiful  for  them  to  be  alive.  We  take 
thy  work  home  to  our  hearts,  humbly, 
gratefully,  looking  as  mothers  look  on 
their  children  in  their  lap, — on  them,  and 
then  to  thee  to  give  the  wisdom  of  the 
loving  heart,  to  give  the  wisdom  of  the 
watching  eye,  to  give  the  wisdom  of  the 
tender  tone,  to  give  the  Christ  touch  in 
their  fingers.     Amen." 

The  address  of  welcome  bv  President 
Rush  Rhees,  University  of  Rochester, 
was  admirable  in  substance  and  style. 
He  welcomed  the  kindcrgartners  for  the 


principles  they  represent  in  education; 
the  more  certain  vision  which  they  have 
given  of  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  train- 
ing of  children,  and  the  clearer  judgment 
concerning  the  means  to  be  used  in  that 
training.  For  later  stages  of  education 
he  urged  that  instruction,  concisely  and 
dogmatically  given,  is  not  out  of  place. 
Speaking  of  Froebel,  he  contrasted  the 
restlessness  when  he  was  seeking  with 
the  strong  repos^  of  spirit  after  he  had 
found  and  worked  out  the  kindergarten 
idea.  Miss  Laws,  in  graceful  response, 
spoke  of  the  capable  manner  in  which 
the  preparatory  work  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee had  been  done;  of  the  associa- 
tion's pleasure  in  having  its  invitation 
come  directly  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion; of  the  courteous  interest  taken  by 
the  University  of  Rochester  in  the  con- 
vention; of  the  city's  beautiful  school 
work  and  school  buildings.  She  closed 
by  suggesting  to  the  kindcrgartners  pres- 
ent that  they  should  at  convenient  oppor- 
tunity greet  the  I.  K.  U.  oflScers  per- 
sonally. 

Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  in  re- 
porting for  the  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments, told  of  extra  pleasures  and  ad- 
vantages kindcrgartners  might  avail 
themselves  of  in  the  intervals  during  the 
convention.  After  speaking  of  the  kin- 
dergarten exhibit  at  school  No.  23,  and 
the  exhibit  of  the  work  of  children  of  all 
grades  at  the  Normal  School,  she  went 
on  to  say  that  an  exhibit  was  held  at  each 
school  once  each  year;  and  that  through 
this  plan  of  drawing  from  each  part  of 
the  city  to  inspect  the  school  work,  the 
work  had  actually  been  viewed,  during 
the  past  year,  by  40,000  parents. 

The  corresponding  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Miss  Stella  L.  Wood,  reported  the 
admission  of  six  new  branches  during  the 
year.  Total  number  of  branches  93, 
total  membership  7,730.  Among  new 
members  enrolled  are  kindcrgartners 
from  England  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
The  treasury  receipts  during  the  past 
year  were  $1,211.82;  expenditures,  $509.- 
93;  balance  on  hand,  $701.89.  The  Sarah 
B.  Cooper  fund  of  $294.73  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  balance. 

The  president  appointed  the  following 
committees:  Necrology,  Miss  Laura  E. 
Poulsson,  Miss  Abby  N.  Norton  and  Miss 
Anna  M.  Stovall ;  Time  and  Place  of 
Meeting,  Miss  Ella  C.  Elder,  Miss  Lucy 
Wheelock  and  Miss  Patty  S.  Hill;  Reso- 
lutions, Mrs.  J.  N.  Crouse,  Miss  Grace 
E.  Bamcrd,  Miss  Netta  Faris.    A  new 
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committee — on  Elections  and  Creden- 
tials— was  instituted.  This  committee 
takes  charge  of  the  balloting  and  of  the 
credentials,  which  in  this  case  were  pre- 
sented by  means  of  a  blank  card  on  which 
each  voter  inscribed  her  name  and  that 
of  the  branch  of  which  she  was  a  dele- 

fate.  The  card  was  dropped  into  the 
allot  box  with  the  ballot.  The  members 
of  this  conmiittee  were  Miss  Fanny 
Field,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Harriman,  and  Miss 
Helen  W.  Orcutt. 

Miss  Lucy  H.  Symonds,  in  reporting 
for  the  Committee  on  Kindergarten 
Propagation,  told  of  a  generous  donation 
from  the  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  of  printed  matter  useful  for 
propagating  purposes,  and  also  men- 
tioned, among  other  things,  a  traveling 
library  of  children's  books,  the  gift  of 
the  Eastern  Kindergarten  Association, 
Boston,  to  the  South  Carolina  branch  at 
Charleston.  After  the  acceptance  of  this 
report,  the  Union  passed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Milton  Bradley  Company. 

The  foreign  correspondence  of  the 
Union  is  large  enough  to  be  divided 
among  the  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  it  and  to  give  each 
quite  an  amount  of  work.  For  Dr.  Jenny 
B.  Merrill's  account  of  what  this  commit- 
tee has  done,  our  readers  are  referred  to 
the  Union's  forthcoming  official  report. 

The  reports  from  the  I.  K.  U.  branches 
are  always  well  worth  hearing.  Each 
year  brings  some  fairy-like  happening 
about  leave  of  absence  and  finance.  This 
time  one  of  the  kindergartners  from  a 
distance  had  been  presented  with  $500 
and  two  months'  holiday  in  order  that 
she  might  attend  the  T.  K.  U.  and  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  observe 
schools  on  the  way  and  have  a  good  time 
generally!  A  fine  body  of  enthusiastic 
Canadians  represented  the  branches  in 
that  region,  but  the  delegates  who  had 
come  the  longest  distance  were  Miss 
Grace  E.  Barnard  of  Oakland  and  Miss 
Anna  M.  Stovall  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Well  attended  mothers'  meetings  in 
connection  with  kindergartens  and 
schools  are  now  happy  commonplaces  in 
many  cities.  All  sorts  of  uplifting  and 
pleasurable  things  are  done  by  and  for 
these  mothers.  An  anecdote  was  told  by 
Miss  Laws  of  a  mothers'  club  in  Cincin- 
nati, which,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the 
kindergarten  formerly  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, had  been  left  for  a  time  without 
oversight.  It  had  continued  to  meet  of 
its   own   accord,  but  had   gradually   re- 


solved itself  into  a  progressive  euchre 
club!  In  giving  the  club  a  fresh  start, 
Miss  Laws  had  impressed  upon  the  mem- 
bers that,  though  they  did  have  the  free- 
dom to  do  as  they  wanted,  they  ought,  as 
a  club  of  mothers,  to  want  better  things 
than  that.  Apropos  of  this  story  and  of 
the  saying  of  a  Charleston,  S.  C.,  man: 
"We  might  as  well  give  these  ladies  what 
they  want  at  once,  for  they  are  sure  to 
get  it  in  the  end,"  it  was  decided  that 
women  ought  to  ponder  well  as  to  what 
they  do  really  want  before  asking,  since 
the  way  lies  so  open  for  the  gratification 
of  their  highest  desires. 

The  spread  of  good  works  disclosed 
through  the  reports  of  these  I.  K.  U. 
branches  is  really  astonishing.  Kinder- 
garten traveled  a  stony  road  while  get- 
ting itself  established,  and  there  are  still 
rocks  in  the  path;  but  its  devotees  have 
apparently  left  none  of  the  stones  un- 
turned, and  under  each  have  found  some 
secret  of  social  service.  They  work  hard 
and  inspire  others  to  work  hard ;  but  per- 
meating all  the  work — saturating  it,  so 
to  speak — is  that  happiness  which,  as 
Edward  Everett  Hale  has  taught  us, 
comes  only  when  we  work  "together." 

PUBLIC  SESSION. 

The  welcome  to  the  Union  from  those 
representing  the  educational  interests  of 
Rochester  was  voiced  by  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Montgomery,  the  one  woman  among  the 
five  commissioners  who  constitute  the 
city's  Board  of  Education.     She  said: — 

"It  is  indeed  a  delightful  part  in  the 
evening's  program  that  has  been  assigned 
to  me.  This  morning,  in  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Rochester,  Dr.  Rhees  deliv- 
ered the  formal  address  of  welcome.  I 
am  asked  to  voice  the  narrower  but  not 
less  cordial  welcome  extended  to  you  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  officers, 
principals  and  teachers  of  the  public 
schools. 

"We  are  proud  that  you  have  accepted 
our  invitation  to  hold  your  annual  meet- 
ing •rith  us.  We  are  honored  by  your 
presence.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  you 
into  our  schools.  Here  we  are  working 
together,  board  members,  superintendent, 
supervisors,  principals  and  teachers,  to 
make  our  schools  all  that  they  ought  to 
be,  and  we  mean  to  'never  rest,  until  our 
good  is  better,  and  our  better,  best.' 
Your  coming  we  confidently  count  upon 
as  a  help  and  inspiration  to  us.  We  ex- 
pect you  to  reveal  to  us  weak  places  that 
we  may  strengthen,  ground  unpossessed 
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out  the  disadvantages  of  a  broiling 
sun  and  an  endless  reach  of  sand. 

When  the  play  must  be  interruy)ted 
by  a  walk  to  the  store  for  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  butter,  or  some  other  common- 
place thing,  it  is  refreshing  to  the 
mother,  as  well  as  to  the  only  child 
and  all  the  other  children,  as  they 
walk  along  to  picture  where  the  par- 
ticular commodity  came  from  and 
how  it  got  to  the  store ;  or  to  see  how 
many  flowers  can  be  found  along  the 
way  ;or  to  watch  the  ant-hills  or  notice 
the  pretty  green  moss  between  the 
bricks ;  or  to  find  where  seeds  have 


lodged  in  a  tree-crotch  and  started  a 
miniatnre  garden  in  mid-air.  This 
will  not  take  longer  than  to  go  with- 
out talking  and  looking  and  listening, 
and  when  the  children  return  t^  the 
little  back  yard  it  will  seem  fuller  and 
there  will  be  new  plays  enough  in 
their  brains  to  fill  many  of  those  long, 
long  days  which  the  ycmng  folks  live. 
And  who  shall  say  that  the  only  child 
in  the  small  back  yard  7ieed  be.  any 
l(\ss  happy  or  have  any  narrower  hori- 
zon than  the  child  on  the  spacious,  un- 
fenced  lawn  ? 


**  No  Dandklion  Pushes  Up  in  the  Karly  Spring  that  Is  Not 
Greeted  with  Joy." 


WISHING  WISHES. 

A  STORY  FOR  THE  ALL  GONE  SONG. 

Br  Maud  LiNDSATf  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 


MOTTO : 
Wishes  are  lost  in  empty  air 
Unless  the  wisher  does  his  share  : 
And  fairy  gift  will  always  l>e 
But  golden  opportunity. 

Early  teach  your  child  to  see 
That  golden  opportunity 
Waits  not  for  him,  but  he  must  be 
>Vaiting  for  opportunity. 

/^NCE  upon  a  time  two  little  boys 
sat  on  a  doorste])  wishing 
wishes. 

"I  wish,  I  wish,"  said  the  first  lit- 
tle boy,  whose  name  was  Robin,  *'I 
wish  I  had  something  to  eat  as  good 
as  ice  cream !" 

"'So  do  T,"  said  the  other  little  boy, 
whose  name  was  l^obbie,  ''and  a  rose 
as  red  as  my  sister's  new  Sunday 
dress." 

''Yes,  indeed,"  said  Robin,  "and  a 
pony  to  ride." 

"Oh,  yes,"  cried  Bobbie,  claj)])ing 
his  hands,  "a  real,  live  pony  to  ride 
away" — 

And  then  they  botli  cried  "Oh  !" 
For,  d(»  you  believe  it  i  there  right 
bef(>re  them  stood  the  tiniest,  the  love- 
liest lady  they  had  ever  seen  ! 

Her  hair  was  like  sunshine,  her 
eyes  like  the  skies,  and  her  cheeks 
like  roses;  and  she  had  wings  more 
beautiful  than  the  wings  of  a  butter- 
fly: for  she  was  a  fairv. 


**I  am  your  fairy  godmother,"  said 
she,  "and  I  will  grant  you  three 
wishes  if  you  will  do  just  as  I  tell 
you." 

Robin  and  Bobbie  had  never 
known  before  that  they  had  a  fairy 
godmother;  but  they  were  very  glad 
of  it,  and  listened  eagerly  to  all  she 
said. 

"(ict  up  in  the  morning  when  the 
stars  are  growing  pale,"  said  the 
fairy  godmother,  "and  be  at  ray  gold- 
en gates  when  the  lark  sings  his  first 
song." 

"But  how  shall  we  find  your  golden 
gates?"  cried  Kobin  and  Bobbie  to- 
gether. 

Then  the  fairy  godmother  |)ut  her 
hand  into  her  pocket  and  took  out  two 
tiny  feathers. 

*'Blow  these  into  the  air,"  she  said, 
as  she  gave  one  to  each  child,  "and 
follow  them  wherever  they  go;  and 
when  they  fall  to  the  earth  again  you 
will  find  my  golden  gates  near  by." 

Then,  before  the  little  Ixws  had 
time  to  answer,  she  vanished  from 
sight,  a  nil  only  a  bright  spot  of  sun- 
shine showed  where  she  had  stood. 

Robin  laid  his  feather  dow^n  on  the 
doorstc])  and  ran  to  lo4>k  for  her,  and 
when  li('  came  i>ack  the  feather  was 
ironc,  f(»r  a  breeze  had  blown  bv  and 
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whisked  it  away;  ami  though  Kobiu 
ran  after  it  he  never  could  eatch  it. 

"Xow  there !"  he  said,  **that  horrid 
breeze  has  blown  away  my  feather, 
and  how  shall  I  find  my  fairy  god- 
mother's golden  gates  ?" 

"Xever  mind,"  said  Bobbie.  "I 
have  my  feather  safe  in  my  handker- 
chief;  and  if  you  will  get  up  early  in 
the  morning,  you  can  go  with  me." 

**A11  right,"  cried  Robin;  and  both 
little  boys  ran  home  to  tell  their  moth- 
ers the  wonderfiU  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened to  them. 

Wlien  Bobbie  got  to  his  home  and 
had  told  his  mother  and  eaten  his  sup- 
per, he  made  haste  to  go  to  bed ;  for 
he  knew  that  he  must  be  up  betimes 
the  next  morning.  He  folded  his 
clothes  on  a  chair,  tied  the  feather  up 
loosely  in  the  handkerchief  and 
pinned  the  handkerchief  to  his  jacket, 
that  everything  might  be  ready  when 
he  waked  up. 

Karly,  early  in  the  morning,  when 
the  stars  were  pale,  he  jumped  up  and 
dressed,  and  ran  to  Robin's  house. 

''Robin!  Robin!"  he  called,  as 
soon  as  he  got  there ;  but  Robin  was 
asleep.  He  had  not  gone  to  bed  with 
the  birds,  and  he  did  not  hear  Bobbie 
call  until  his  big  brother  waked  him 
up ;  and  then  he  said  : — 

''Oh !  I  'm  too  sleepy  to  go  now. 
Tell  Bobbie  to  go  on  and  T  will  catch 
U])  with  him." 

So  Bobbie  started  off  alone.  When 
he  reached  the  road  he  shook  out  his 
handkerchief,  and  away  flew  the 
featlier  over  the  fields  and  meadows 
where  the  dewdrops  waited  for  the 
sunbeams  to  make  them  bright. 
Bobbie  followed  it  wherever  it  went. 


and  by  and  by  it  flew  near  the  lark's 
nest.     The  lark  was  just  getting  up. 

"Good  morning,"  said  Bobbie. 
'"When  will  you  sing  your  first 
song  ?" 

''When  I  fly  up  to  the  blue  sky," 
answered  the  lark;  and  he  flew  up, 
up,  till  he  looked  like  a  tiny  speck 
against  the  sky,  and  then  he  sang  his 
morning  song. 

Just  then  the  feather  fell  to  the 
earth,  and  Bobbie  found  himself  be- 
fore the  fairy  godmother's  p>lden 
gates  which  were  swinging  wide  oj^n. 

The  fairy  godmother  herself  was 
waiting  to  greet  him,  and  she  led  him 
into  her  beautiful  garden  where  all 
the  birds  and  all  the  flowers  were 
waking  up.  In  the  garden,  under  a 
tree,  was  a  little  silver  table,  and  on 
the  table  were  two  golden  bowls,  each 
with  a  golden  6p<K)n  beside  it,  and  filled 
to  the  brim  with  fairy  snow. 

"One  is  for  you,"  said  the  fairy 
godmother;  and  when  Bol>bie  had 
tasted  the  fairy  snow,  he  liked  it  so 
well  that  he  ate  it  all  up,  and  it  was 
better  than  ice  cream ! 

Then  the  fairy  godmother  took  him 
down  the  garden  path  till  they  came 
to  a  rose  bush ;  on  the  rose  bush  grew 
two  roses  as  red  as  Bobbie's  sister's 
new  dress,  and  that  was  very  red  in- 
deed. 

"One  of  these  is  for  you,"  said  the 
fairy  godmother;  and  after  Bobbie 
had  plucked  one  very  carefully,  he 
piimed  it  on  his  jacket  that  he  might 
carry  it  hom(»  to  his  mother. 

"Xow,"  said  the  fairy  godmother, 
''what  was  the  la»^t  wish  V^ 

"A  ])()ny!"  cried  Bobbie,  ''but  you 
surelv  can't  uive  me  that." 
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*'Look  uiulor  the  willow  tree,"  said 
the  fairy  godmother,"  smiling.  And 
there,  sure  enough,  were  two  ponies! 
One  was  white  and  one  was  brown; 
and  thej  had  saddles  on  their  backs, 
and  golden  bridles,  and  were  all  ready 
for  little  boys  to  ride. 

Bobbie  looked  at  them  both  and 
took  the  brow^n  one,  because  it  was  a 
little  like  his  father's  big  brown 
horse. 

'^Good  bye,"  said  the  fairy,  as  he 
jumped  on  the  pony's  back.  "Yon 
have  done  your  part  and  I  have  done 
mine,  and  I  wish  you  well  in  the 
world." 

Then  Bobbie  thanked  her  and  rode 
away  through  the  golden  gates  to- 
ward home;  and  on  the  w^ay  he  met 
Robin. 

Xow  Robin  had  got  up  late  in  the 
morning  when  the  sun  w^as  high,  and 
ha<l  started  out  to  look  for  his  fairy 
godmother's  golden  gates.  As  he  was 
wandering  alx)ut,  he  met  a  grasshop- 
per, and  said : — 

''Grassho])per,  grasshopper,  do  you 
know  where  my  fairy  godmother 
lives?" 

**Xot  I,"  said  the  grasshopper, 
laughing  till  his  sides  shook.  "What 
a  funny  boy,  not  to  know  the  way  to 
his  own   godmother's!" 

This  did  not  please  Robin,  so  he 
hurried  away;  and  before  long  he  met 
a  bird. 

*vBird,  bird,"  he  cried,  "do  you 
know  where  my  fairy  godmother 
lives?" 

"Xot  I,"  said  the  bird,  whistling  in 
surprise. 

"XolK)dy  knows  anything!"  said 
Robin  ;  but  just  then  the  lark  flew  by, 


and  when  he  had  heard  the  whole 
story,  he  said : — 

*'A  little  boy  passed  my  nest  just 
as  I  was  waking  up  this  morning,  and 
1  will  show  you  the  way  he  went." 

Then  Robin  made  haste  as  fast  as 
he  could  from  the  lark's  meadow,  and 
very  soon  he  met  Bobbie  on  the  brown 
pony. 

"It  is  all  tliere,  Robin,"  cried  Bob- 
bie, "just  as  she  said.  There 's  a 
bowl  of  fairy  snow  on  the  table  and 
a  rose  in  the  garden  and  a  pony  under 
the  willow  tree !" 

When  Robin  heard  this,  he  ran  as 
fast  as  he  could  to  the  golden  gates; 
and  he  scarcely  spoke  to  the  fairy 
godmother,  for  he  spied  the  golden 
bowl  on  the  silver  table. 

But  the  fairy  snow  was  all  gone. 
It  had  melted  away  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine, and  when  Robin  looked  in, 
there  was  only  a  drop  of  w^ater  left  in 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl. 

"The  sun  has  been  shining  while 
you  were  on  the  way,"  said  the  fairy 
godmother. 

But  Robin  thought  of  the  rose  and 
the  pony,  and  made  haste  down  the  gar- 
den path  till  he  came  to  the  rose  bush. 

But  the  rose  as  red  as  the  Sunday 
dress  was  gone,  and  only  a  heap  of 
rose  petals  and  a  stem  showed  where 
it  had  been. 

**The  win<l  has  been  blowing  while 
you  were  on  the  way,"  said  the  fairy 
godmother. 

"Dear  me  I"  said  Robin.  But  he 
remembered  the  pony,  and  off  he  ran 
to  the  willow  tree. 

But  when  he  got  there,  all  he  could 
see  was  a  golden  bridh*  liung  up  in  a 
tree;  for  the  i)onv  had  gotten  so  tired 
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of  waiting  and  waiting  and  waiting 
for  somebody  who  did  not  come,  that 
he  had  broken  loose  from  his  bridle 
and  gone  back  to  fairyland. 

'^There  now  !■ '  said  Robin,  ^*I  \'e 
had  all  my  trouble  for  nothing.  I 
wish  T  had  n't  come !" 


And,  do  you  believe  it?  he  had 
scarcely  spoken  w^hen  something 
whisked  him  up  and  whirled  him 
away,  and  the  next  thing  he  knew  he 
was  sitting  on  the  very  doorstep  where 
he  had  been  when  he  was  wishing 
wishes ! 


CHILD'S  GOOD  NIGHT  SONG. 

Bv  Edith  H.  Kinnbt,   Schagiiticokb,  N.  Y. 

Good  night,  you  sleepy  little  birds. 

Each  in  your  cozy  nest ; 
Good  night,  good  night,  you  drowsy  flowers. 

That  droop  your  heads  in  rest ; 
Good  night,  brook!  though  I  know  you  're  one 

That  through  the  darkness  sings ; 
Good  night,  you  butterflies  and  bees. 

That  somewhere  fold  your  wings ;      • 
Good  night,  kind  sun !     When  we  awake 

Oil,  make  to-morrow  bright ! 
And  now — that  T  may  none  forget — 

Deni;  Out-of-l)(X>rs,  good  night  I 


TONY'S  OUTING. 

A  CHILDREN^  STORY  FOR  GROWN-UPS. 

By  Edna  Everett,  Chicago,  III. 


T^  OXY'S  l)lack  oye^s  o])ened  wide 
with  wonder  and  deligltt.  Never, 
in  all  the  six  years  of  his  tumultuous 
life,  had  he  imagined  such  a  scone. 
It  must  be  fairyland!  or  perhaps  it 
was  heaven ;  and  ''Teacher,''  as  the 
other  children  called  her,  must  be  an 
angel.     True,   she  did   not  resemble 


tlie  jucturos  of  angels  that  he  had  seen 
on  the  church  windows.  In  fact,  no 
one  else  would  have  called  her  pretty; 
but  Tony  was  not  critical. 

Had  she  not  smiled  at  him,  and  had 
she  not  called  him  "Dear"  ?  Xo  one 
else  had  ever  done  that.  Strangest  of 
all,  she  seemed  to  have  come  for  the 
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express  purpose  of  entertaining  the 
children.  "Aw,  look,  Tony!  look  I 
Yer  in  de  park!"  shouted  small 
Mikey,  slapping  him  rudely  on  the 
shoulder.  "See  de  grass,  and  jis'  see 
de  trees !  An'  Teacher  's  goin'  take 
us  to  see  de  an'mals !"  "Oh,  yes !  de 
an'mals,"  chorused  a  dozen  voices; 
"le  's  go  see  de  an'mals !"  And  as 
"Teacher"  was  borne  onward  by  the 
excited  band  of  ragged  waifs,  Freddie 
confided  to  her :  "Tony  's  new  to  de 
nursery,  ye  know.  He  's  never  been 
to  de  park  before  to-day !" 

Angelina,  a  pale  little  Italian 
maiden  of  six  summers  with  the  care- 
worn expression  of  a  tired  mother  of 
thirty,  tugged  bravely  at  Jimmie,  her 
small  brother,  the  only  baby  who  had 
been  allowed  to  come  along.  Not 
that  the  fresh  air  of  the  park  would 
not  have  proved  beneficial  to  the  other 
babies ;  but  there  was  a  woeful  scar- 
city of  volunteer  helpers,  and  of 
money  as  well,  at  the  day  nursery,  so 
only  the  older  children,  and  only  as 
many  of  those  as  could  be  cared  for  by 
one  person,  could  enjoy  the  outing. 

The  other  children,  unburdened  by 
babies,  were  wild  with  delight  Some 
showed  their  agility  by  turning  hand- 
springs ;  some  rolled  over  and  over  in 
the  grass,  stopping  occasionally  and 
capering  around  trees  and  bushes  like 
caged  animals  that  had  suddenly 
gained  their  freedom,  and  shouting 
like  a  band  of  veritable  savages. 
Tony  alone  was  silent,  though  his  eyes 
danced.  His  head  was  thrown  back, 
and  his  pale  face,  outlined  by  a  mass 
of  black  curls,  made  a  picture  worthy 
the  brush  of  any  artist.  But  he  was 
ragged  and  dirty,  and  his  home  (for 


by  this  name  he  called  the  one  room 
on  Ewing  street  in  which  lived  his 
mother,  a  creature  he  called  father, 
and  his  seven  brothers  and  sisters) 
was  in  the  very  heart  of  Chicago's 
slum  district,  so  Tony  ran  no  risk  of 
being  petted  and  spoiled  on  account 
of  his  remarkable  beauty.  Besides, 
there  were  many  other  beautiful  chil- 
.  dren  to  be  found  on  Ewing  street,  had 
anyone  cared  to  take  the  trouble  to 
apply  enough  soap  and  water  to  dis- 
cover hidden  beauty. 

Suddenly  Tony  stopped,  pulled  at 
"Teacher's"  skirt,  and,  pointing  ro  a 
statue  of  Schiller  in  their  path,  flaked 
in  an  awe-stricken  whisper:  "Say, 
lady,  is  dat  Gawd  ?" 

Mikey  heard  this  and  ans'vered  it 
with  a  shout  of  derision.  'Hear  de 
kid,"  he  cried,  "he  tinks"  -  but  his 
thoughts  on  the  subject  .ere  never 
known,  for  he  was  promp  iy  flattened 
on  the  ground  by  the  cl^  nched  fist  of 
seven-year-old  Bill,  the  claimant  of 
the  proud  title  of  "de  tuff." 

"Don't  youse  know  nuttin'  ?"  Bill 
asked,  shaking  his  fist  savagely  in 
Mikey's  face.  "Why,  dat  do  look 
like  de  Lord  on  our  church !" 

The  children  quickly  took  sides, 
and  for  a  moment  a  pitched  battle 
seemed  imminent ;  but  it  was  only  for 
a  moment,  for  an  automobile  sud- 
denly speeding  by,  with  puffing  steam 
and  clanging  bell,  distracted  their  at- 
tention and  so  filled  them  with  won- 
der that  all  ran  pell-mell  toward  the 
drive  to  watch  the  strange  object  pass. 

"Oh!"  cried  Bill,  "it  sounds  jis' 
^ike  de  patrol  wot  come   atter  my 
fahder  las'  night." 

"Aw,  my  paw 's  rode  in  de  'trol 
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more  'n  youso,''  asserted  Mikey,  as- 
suming a  belligerent  attitude;  but  a 
call  from  the  teacher  that  the  animals 
Avere  not  far  away,  averted  another 
pugilistic  encount-er.  They  could 
fight  any  day ;  in  fact,  they  did  fight 
every  day ;  but  it  was  not  every  day 
that  they  could  visit  Lincoln  Park 
and  the  animals,  so 'all  trooped  on. 

The  animals  were  viewed  with  , 
many  expressions  of  surprise  and  de- 
light, and  the  appellations  given  them 
would  have  proved  startling  and  in- 
structive to  any  zoologist  Five-year- 
old  Freddie,  who  upon  all  occasions 
"sweared  awf uUer  'n  his  paw,"  as  his 
sister  Mary  expressed  it,  was  lost  in 
speechless  wonder ;  while  Mikey,  who 
had  seen  a  "reely  show"  and  recog- 
nized and  called  the  elephant  famil-  ^ 
iarly  by  name,  was  the  envy  of  all. 

The  lake  next  claimed  their  atten- 
tion ;  and  after  Bill  had  fully  im- 
pressed his  small  hearers  with  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  "washed  all 
over  onc't,"  and  had  silenced  all 
doubters  with  threats  which  no  one 
wished  to  see  him  carry  out,  peace  for 
a  time  reigned  supreme.  The  chil- 
dren splashed  and  shrieked  to  their 
hearts'  content ;  and  when  finally  the 
rapidly  disappearing  sim  warned 
them  that  it  was  time  to  journey  home- 
ward, and  the  little  procession  headed 
toward  the  nearest  car  line,  they  were 
so  quiet  and  subdued  that  the  teacher, 
who  knew  little  of  the  hardihood  of 
the  slum  children,  felt  some  anxiety 
in  regard  to  the  health  of  her  small 
charges. 

All  were  tired  and  hungry,  but  not 
one  child  thought  of  complaining,  for 
they  were  not  accustomed  to  having 


their  feelings  and  wants  made  a  topic 
of  conversation  and  concern.  Sud- 
denly the  unwonted  silence  was 
broken  by  a  scream  of  terror  from 
Angelina,  who,  with  Jimmie  in 
charge,  was  leading  the  way  several 
yards  in  advance  of  the  others ;  and 
all  looked  up  just  in  time  to  see  Baby 
Jimmie  snatched  from  the  path  of  a 
runaway  horse  by  Tony,  then  to  see 
Tony  fall  under  the  -hoofs  of  the 
frightened  animal,  and  lie  where  he 
fell,  apparently  lifeless.  In  an  in- 
stant all  was  excitement 

Tony  was  quickly  lifted  into  a  pass- 
ing carriage  and  driven  to  the  nearest 
hospital ;  the  other  children,  after  be- 
ing convinced  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  seeing  a  patrol  wagon,  moved  on  in 
great  disappointment, — some  avowed- 
ly envying  the  "noo  kid,"  who  had  the 
distinction  of  being  hurt  and  riding 
in  a  "reel"  carriage.  Tony's  injuries 
were  found  to  be  slight;  but  after 
being  tenderly  bathed  and  put  to  bed, 
he  was  told  that  he  must  remain  in 
the  hospital  a  few  days  and  rest.  As 
his  tired  but  contented  gaze  wandered 
from  one  clean  white  bed  to  another 
and  then  to  the  flowers  on  a  table  near 
by,  to  the  white  curtained  windows 
where  the  bright  sunshine  poured  in 
and  then  to  the  pleasant-faced  nurse 
who  moved  noiselessly  about  the 
room,  he  was  heard  to  murmur :  "Oh ! 
I  wisht  maw  and  all  de  kids  'd  git 
most  kilt;  so  they  'd  be  sent  to  dis  fine 
])lace,  too !  And  I  guess  dat  must  a 
been  Gawd  I  seen  in  de  park,  and  he 
heard  me  tink:  ^I  never  want  to  go 
back  to  Ewing  street  no  more.'  Mebby 
ho  '11  let  me  stay  here  an'  in  de  park 
allns.'' 
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PLACE  OF  MEETING  NEXT  TEAB, 
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OFFICEBS    FOB    NEXT     TEAB: 

President, 
Miss  Annie  Laws,  Cincinnati,  O. 

First  Vice-President, 
Miss  Alice  E.  Fitte,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Second  Vice-President, 

Dr.  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Corresponding  /Secretary  and 

Treasurer, 

Miss  Stella  L.  Wood,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Recording  Secretary, 
Miss  Emilie  Poulsson,  Leicester,  Mass. 

Auditor, 
Mrs.  Mary  Boomer  Page,  Chicago,  111. 

NEW   HONOBABT   MEMBEBS. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  Washington,  B.C. 
Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  Chicago,  111. 

NEW  BBANCHEa 

The  Association  of  Public  School  Kin- 

dergartners  of  Manhattan  and  The 

Bronx,  N.  Y. 
The   Geneva   Kindergarten   Association, 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 
The  Froebel  Society,  Muskegon,  Mich. 
The  AlumnsB  Association  of  the  Froebel 

Training  School,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
The  Froebel  Club,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
The  Toronto  Froebel   Society,  Toronto, 
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COMMITTEE    OF    FIFTEEN 

TO   FORMULATE   CONTEMPORARY   KINDERGAR- 
TEN   THOUGHT, 
NOW 

COMMITTEE    OF    NINETEEN. 

NEW   MEMBERS. 

Miss  Alice  E.  Fitts,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Mary  C.  McCulloch,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Miss  Nina  C.  Vandewalker,  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Mrs.  James  L.  Hughes,  Toronto,  Can. 

DOCHESTER,  city  of  beautiful 
*^  homes  wherein  dwell  people  of  most 
hospitable   hearts,   had    all   its  prepara- 


tions made  in  ample  season,  and  received 
its  influx  of  three*  or  four  hundred  vis- 
itors with  a  care-free  cordiality  that  will 
be  long  and  pleasurably  remembered  by 
those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing it.  A  regular  attendant  at  these  con- 
ventions finds  that  each  one  strikes  its 
own  note;  that  of  Rochester  was  clear 
and  fine,  and  satisfying  to  mind  and 
heart. 

The  comparative  simplicity  of  the  pro- 
gram contributed  to  clarity  and  repose. 
There  were  no  simultaneous  sessions,  the 
papers  were  fewer  in  number  than  at 
previous  meetings,  and  the  ground  at- 
tempted to  be  covered  by  the  topics  of 
each  session  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Parents'  Conference,  perhaps)  was  less. 
As  Uncle  Remus  would  say,  we  did  not 
"give  out  too  much  cloff  fer  ter  cut  one 
pa'r  pants."  Yet  the  program  was  richly 
filled.  Expressions  of  satisfaction  at  the 
"enough  and  not  too  much"  were  fre- 
quently heard,  and  these  from  good 
judges,  too.  Miss  Laws,  an  ideal  presi- 
dent in  the  sweet  dignity  of  her  presence, 
her  thoughtful  ness  and  wisdom,  her 
power  of  dealing  equally  well  with  ques- 
tions great  and  small,  and  in  her  court- 
eous consideration  for  the  "rank  and 
file,"  kept  all  matters  well  in  hand.  Miss 
Harris,  chairman  of  the  Local  Commit- 
tee, the  "good  fairy"  who  had  thought  of 
everything  and  provided  for  everything, 
was,  with  her  quiet  effectiveness,  every- 
where at  once.  The  addresses  were  of 
fine  quality.  The  free  discussion  in  the 
Parents'  Conference  was  vigorous  and 
without  flaw.  The  stories  given  by  Miss 
Lindsay  were  of  rare  kind  and  charm- 
ingly told.  Certainly  the  Rochester 
meeting,  taken  all  in  all,  was  one  upon 
which  the  I.  K.  V.  can  justly  congratu- 
late itself. 

PBELIMINABY      GATHEBING     OF 

TRAINING   TEACHEBS  AND 

STJPEBVISOBS. 

According  to  the  now  well-established 
custom,  the  training  teachers  and  super- 
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visors  met  in  conference  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  general  assembling.  This 
year,  however,  they  allowed  themselves 
two  sessions  instead  of  one,  and  found 
the  time  none  too  long  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  important  subject.  Practice 
Teaching  in  Kindergarten  Training,  to 
which  they  gave  attention  both  afternoon 
and  evening.  Upon  this  subject  a  ques- 
tionnaire (see  KlNDERGARTEX  ReVIEW, 
February,  1904)  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Training, 
and  the  returns  had  been  summarized  by 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Tappan,  Miss  Mina  B.  Col- 
burn,  Miss  Alice  E.  Fitts  and  Mrs.  S.  S. 
Harriman.  The  papers  embodying  these 
returns  wore  read  at  the  conference  and 
formed  the  basis  of  discussion  at  both  its 
sessions.  For  a  further  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  conference,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  the  Union's  next  Annual 
Report  in  which  the  proceedings  are  to 
be  published  in  full  or  in  carefully  con- 
densed form. 

OPENING  SESSION. 

Although  the  weather  during  the  week 
was  overcast  and  sometimes  gently  rainy, 
the  attendance  at  meetings  and  festivi- 
ties on  the  part  of  members  and  "Roches- 
terians"  was  excellent.  The  Wednesday 
morning  program  was  carried  out  sub- 
stantially as  planned.  A  beautiful  up- 
lift of  spirit  came  through  an  invocation 
by  Dr.  W.  C.  Gannett:— 

"Father,  we  are  all  thy  people;  we  are 
all  thy  little  children, — some  older,  some 
younger.  We  thank  thee  that  we  live  in 
a  time  when  the  world  is  growing  home- 
like, when  the  older  ones  are  eager  to 
take  care  of  the  little  ones;  when  arms 
are  stretching  out  to  help;  when  tones 
are  growing  full  of  love;  when  minds  are 
full  of  thought  for  others.  We  thank 
thee  that  our  hearts  are  in  this  work; 
that  it  is  given  unto  us  to  put  our  arms 
around  the  little  children,  to  set  them  in 
the  midst  of  happy  things,  and  make  it 
beautiful  for  them  to  be  alive.  We  take 
thy  work  home  to  our  hearts,  humbly, 
gratefully,  looking  as  mothers  look  on 
their  children  in  their  lap, — on  them,  and 
then  to  thee  to  give  the  wisdom  of  the 
lovinff  heart,  to  give  the  wisdom  of  the 
watching  eye,  to  give  the  wisdom  of  the 
tender  tone,  to  srive  the  Christ  touch  in 
their  fingers.     Amen." 

The  address  of  welcome  bv  President 
Rush  Rhees,  University  of  Rochester, 
was  admirable  in  substance  and  style. 
He  welcomed  the  kindcrgartners  for  the 


principles  they  represent  in  education; 
the  more  certain  vision  which  they  have 
given  of  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  train- 
ing of  children,  and  the  clearer  judgment 
concierning  the  means  to  be  used  in  that 
training.  For  later  stages  of  education 
he  urged  that  instruction,  concisely  and 
dogmatically  given,  is  not  out  of  place. 
Speaking  of  Froebel,  he  contrasted  the 
restlessness  when  he  was  seeking  with 
the  strong  repos^  of  spirit  after  he  had 
found  and  worked  out  the  kindergarten 
idea.  Miss  Laws,  in  graceful  response, 
spoke  of  the  capable  manner  in  which 
the  preparatory  work  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee had  been  done;  of  the  associa- 
tion's pleasure  in  having  its  invitation 
come  directly  from  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion; of  the  courteous  interest  taken  by 
the  University  of  Rochester  in  the  con- 
vention; of  the  city's  beautiful  school 
work  and  school  buildings.  She  closed 
by  suggesting  to  the  kindcrgartners  pres- 
ent that  they  should  at  convenient  oppor- 
tunity greet  the  L  K.  U.  officers  per- 
sonally. 

Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  in  re- 
porting for  the  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments, told  of  extra  pleasures  and  ad- 
vantages kindcrgartners  might  avail 
themselves  of  in  the  intervals  during  the 
convention.  After  speaking  of  the  kin- 
dergarten exhibit  at  school  No.  23,  and 
the  exhibit  of  the  work  of  children  of  all 
grades  at  the  Normal  School,  she  went 
on  to  say  that  an  exhibit  was  held  at  each 
school  once  each  year;  and  that  through 
this  plan  of  drawing  from  each  part  of 
the  city  to  inspect  the  school  work,  the 
work  had  actually  been  viewed,  during 
the  past  year,  by  40,000  parents. 

The  corresponding  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. Miss  Stella  L.  Wood,  reported  the 
admission  of  six  new  branches  during  the 
year.  Total  number  of  branches  93, 
total  membership  7,730.  Among  new 
members  enrolled  are  kindcrgartners 
from  England  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
The  treasury  receipts  during  the  past 
year  were  $1,211.82;  expenditures,  $509.- 
93;  balance  on  hand,  $701.89.  The  Sarah 
B.  Cooper  fund  of  $294.73  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  balance. 

The  president  appointed  the  following 
committees:  Necrology,  Miss  Laura  E. 
Poulsson,  Miss  Abby  N.  Norton  and  Miss 
Anna  M.  Stovall;  Time  and  Place  of 
Meeting,  Miss  Ella  C.  Elder,  Miss  Lucy 
Wheelock  and  Miss  Patty  S.  Hill;  Reso- 
lutions, Mrs.  J.  N.  Crouse,  Miss  Grace 
E.  Barnard,  Miss  Netta  Faris.    A  new 
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committee — on  Elections  and  Creden- 
tials— was  instituted.  This  committee 
takes  charge  of  the  balloting  and  of  the 
credentials,  which  in  this  case  were  pre- 
sented by  means  of  a  blank  card  on  which 
each  voter  inscribed  her  name  and  that 
of  the  branch  of  which  she  was  a  dele- 

fate.  The  card  was  dropped  into  the 
allot  box  with  the  ballot.  The  members 
of  this  committee  were  Miss  Fanny 
Field,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Harriman,  and  Miss 
Helen  W.  Orcutt. 

Miss  Lucy  H.  Symonds,  in  reporting 
for  the  Committee  on  Kindergarten 
Propagation,  told  of  a  generous  donation 
from  the  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  of  printed  matter  useful  for 
propagating  purposes,  and  also  men- 
tioned, among  other  things,  a  traveling 
library  of  children's  books,  the  gift  of 
the  Eastern  Eandergarten  Association, 
Boston,  to  the  South  Carolina  branch  at 
Charleston.  After  the  acceptance  of  this 
report,  the  Union  passed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Milton  Bradley  Company. 

The  foreign  correspondence  of  the 
Union  is  large  enough  to  be  divided 
among  the  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  it  and  to  give  each 
quite  an  amount  of  work.  For  Dr.  Jenny 
B.  Merrill's  account  of  what  this  commit- 
tee has  done,  our  readers  are  referred  to 
the  Union's  forthcoming  official  report. 

The  reports  from  the  I.  K.  U.  branches 
are  always  well  worth  hearing.  Each 
year  brings  some  fairy-like  happening 
about  leave  of  absence  and  finance.  This 
time  one  of  the  kindergartners  from  a 
distance  had  been  presented  with  $500 
and  two  months'  holiday  in  order  that 
she  might  attend  the  T.  K.  U.  and  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  observe 
schools  on  the  way  and  have  a  good  time 
generally!  A  fine  body  of  enthusiastic 
Canadians  represented  the  branches  in 
that  region,  but  the  delegates  who  had 
come  the  longest  distance  were  Miss 
Grace  E.  Barnard  of  Oakland  and  Miss 
Anna  M.  Stovall  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Well  attended  mothers'  meetings  in 
connection  with  kindergartens  and 
schools  are  now  happy  commonplaces  in 
many  cities.  All  sorts  of  uplifting  and 
pleasurable  things  are  done  by  and  for 
these  mothers.  An  anecdote  was  told  by 
Miss  Laws  of  a  mothers'  club  in  Cincin- 
nati, which,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the 
kindergarten  formerly  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, had  been  left  for  a  time  without 
oversight.  It  had  continued  to  meet  of 
its   own   accord,  but   had   gradually   re- 


solved itself  into  a  progressive  euchre 
club!  In  giving  the  club  a  fresh  start, 
Miss  Laws  had  impressed  upon  the  mem- 
bers that,  though  they  did  have  the  free- 
dom to  do  as  they  wanted,  they  ought,  as 
a  club  of  mothers,  to  want  better  things 
than  that.  Apropos  of  this  story  and  of 
the  saying  of  a  Charleston,  S.  C.,  man: 
"We  might  as  well  give  these  ladies  what 
they  want  at  once,  for  they  are  sure  to 
get  it  in  the  end,"  it  was  decided  that 
women  ought  to  ponder  well  as  to  what 
they  do  really  want  before  asking,  since 
the  way  lies  so  open  for  the  gratification 
of  their  highest  desires. 

The  spread  of  good  works  disclosed 
through  the  reports  of  these  I.  K.  U. 
branches  is  really  astonishing.  Kinder- 
garten traveled  a  stony  road  while  get- 
ting itself  established,  and  there  are  still 
rocks  in  the  path;  but  its  devotees  have 
apparently  left  none  of  the  stones  un- 
turned, and  under  each  have  found  some 
secret  of  social  service.  They  work  hard 
and  inspire  others  to  work  hard ;  but  per- 
meating all  the  work — saturating  it,  so 
to  speak — is  that  happiness  which,  as 
Edward  Everett  Hale  has  taught  us, 
comes  only  when  we  work  "together." 

PUBLIC  SESSION. 

The  welcome  to  the  Union  from  those 
representing  the  educational  interests  of 
Rochester  was  voiced  by  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Montgomery,  the  one  woman  among  the 
five  commissioners  who  constttute  the 
city's  Board  of  Education.     She  said: — 

"It  is  indeed  a  delightful  part  in  the 
evening's  program  that  has  been  assigned 
to  me.  This  morning,  in  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Rochester,  Dr.  Rhees  deliv- 
ered the  formal  address  of  welcome.  I 
am  asked  to  voice  the  narrower  but  not 
less  cordial  welcome  extended  to  you  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  officers, 
principals  and  teachers  of  the  public 
schools. 

"We  are  proud  that  you  have  accepted 
our  invitation  to  hold  your  annual  meet- 
ing vith  us.  We  are  honored  by  your 
presence.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  you 
into  our  schools.  Here  we  are  working 
together,  board  members,  superintendent, 
supervisors,  principals  and  teachers,  to 
make  our  schools  all  that  they  ought  to 
be,  and  we  mean  to  'never  rest,  until  our 
good  is  better,  and  our  better,  best.' 
Your  coming  we  confidently  count  upon 
as  a  help  and  inspiration  to  us.  We  ex- 
pect you  to  reveal  to  us  weak  places  that 
we  may  strengthen,  ground  unpossessed 
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that  we  may  occupy,  and  fresli  angles  of 
vision  from  which  to  look  at  truth. 

"We  extend  to  you  this  word  of  per- 
sonal welcome.  We  honor  you  for  all  the 
work  you  are  doing.  It  is  a  great  privi- 
lege to  meet  facre  to  face  women  whose 
names  are  household  words — she  who 
created  the  Finger  Play 8, the  one  who  has 
led  us  in  our  Study  of  Child  Nature,  the 
great  woman  at  whose  feet  we  have 
learned  the  meaning  of  Symbolic  Educa- 
tion, and  many  another  shining  star  in 
the  bright  galaxy  of  educational  leaders. 
To  you  all, — famous  leaders,  those  who 
are  to  become  famous,  and  those,  if  such 
there  be,  who,  like  ourselves,  are  only 
loyal  followers,  we  extend  this  word  of 
personal  greeting. 

"We  welcome  you  also  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  which  you  represent.  When  the 
time  comes  rightly  to  estimate  the  great 
movements  and  forces  of  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  the  kindergarten  must  be  num- 
bered anu)ng  the  greatest  and  most  pro- 
found. Coming  *  without  observation,' 
little  api)reciated  and  often  misunder- 
stood, the  kindergarten  is  working  at 
the  very  foundations  of  human  society. 
Not  in  the  whirlwind  that  racked  the 
mountain  nor  in  the  earthquake  that 
shook  the  earth,  did  the  prophet  discover 
the  presence  of  God,  but  in  the  still, 
small  voice.  So,  when  the  noise  shall  die 
away,  many  forces  that  deafen  the  public 
ear  will  .be  found  less  potent  than  this 
quiet,  unobtrusive,  gentle  agency  in  the 
bringing  of  the  Kingdom. 

"It  is  to  the  lasting  honor  of  xVmerican 
women  that  it  was  their  insight  which 
divined  first  in  our  country  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  kindergarten.  Through  the 
persistence,  the  sacrifice,  the  financial 
support  and  pei*sonal  service  of  women, 
the  kindergarten  owes  its  importation, 
naturalization  and  development  among 
us.  If  for  no  other  s(»rvice,  for  this 
alone  women  would  des(Tvo  well  of  this 
republic. 

"And,  lastly,  we  welcome  you  as  those 
who  represent  an  institution  making  but 
not  made.  You  have  the  future  with 
you.  The  technic  of  your  art  is  yet 
largely  niid«veloped,  its  methods  are  to 
be  wrought  out,  its  fullest  possibilities 
to  be  dev(»loped. 

"Xot  as  those  who  have  already  at- 
tained or  are  already  perfect,  but  as  those 
who  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize 
of  your  heavenly  calling,  we  greet  and 
welcome  you." 

Greetings    were    then    presented    from 


the  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  by  Dr. 
Jenny  B.  Merrill,  president  of  that  de- 
partment. This  paper  was  followed  by 
the  addresses.  Kindergarten:  the  Bight 
and  Wrong  of  It,  by  Miss  Anna  W.  Wil- 
liams, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Stages  of 
Mural  Growth,  by  Richard  G.  Boone, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  both  of  which  appear  in 
full  in  this  number  of  the  Review. 

President  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  O.,  spoke  without 
notes  on  The  Unity  of  Education.  He 
called  attention  to  certain  elements  of 
this  unity,  saying 

1.  That  the  person  to  be  educated  is 
in  that  respect  a  child,  whether  he  be  a 
tot  in  the  kindergarten  or  a  senior  in  col- 
lege. 

2.  That  the  method  should  in  all 
stages  be  that  of  truth,  should  develop 
the  power  of  thinking,  and  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  person  who  possesses 
both  justice  and  sympathy. 

3.  That  the  necessary  conditions  are 
alike  for  all, — the  condition  of  which  Dr. 
Thwing  especially  spoke  being  that  of 
beauty. 

4.  That  the  great  forces  in  education 
are  the  same  in  the  beginning  and  to  the 
end,  the  primary  force  being  love. 
Teachers,  especially  those  of  boys  and 
girls  of  fifteen  and  college  students  of 
twenty,  do  not  love  their  pupils  enough. 

5.  That  the  result  of  all  e<lucation 
should  be  character. 

Some  passages  from  Dr.  Th wing's  ad- 
dress were  as  follows: — 

Truth,  The  child  is  t<^  know  the 
truth;  to  know  things  as  they  are;  not 
to  see  them  merely  in  their  picturesque- 
ness,  but  to  see  them  as  they  are.  In- 
scribed across  the  open  book  on  the  shield 
of  our  oldest  college  is  the  simple  word, 
Veritas.  The  most  common  word,  the 
most  common  emblem  in  the  shield  of 
the  American  college  is  the  word  "Lux," 
written  in  front  of  a  rising  sun.  Light, 
truth,  belong  to  every  order,  wdiether  the 
eye  has  seen  the  light  for  three  years  or 
for  thirty. 

Thin  fling.  The  child  forgets,  the  col- 
lege senior  has  forgotten  nearly  all  he 
learned.  Hut  the  college  senior  can 
think  better  than  the  college  freshman. 
The  kindergarten  child  thinks  according 
to  his  ability,  as  does  the  graduate  stu- 
dent. 

Justice.  At  the  four  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  foundation  of  Eton  there 
were  toasts  to  the  Queen,  to  the  Royal 
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Consort,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  At  last 
the  name  of  Keat  was  mentioned, — Keat, 
who  in  one  day  whipped  seventy-two 
boys,  in  another  day  whipped  eighty- 
eight;  who  had  spanked  nearly  all  the 
archbishops  and  prime  ministers  of  Eng- 
land for  fifty  years;  and  Gladstone  says 
that  when  Keat's  name  was  mentioned 
the  applause  began  as  a  ripple,  went  out 
as  a  wave,  and  came  back  as  a  great  tide 
of  noble,  tumultuous  enthusiasm.  They 
had  felt  the  sting  of  Keat's  justice;  but, 
although  they  knew  he  was  a  brute,  they 
knew  he  was  a  just  brute. 

Sympathy.  With  justice,  however, 
there  is  to  be  sympathy,  a  feeling  with 
the  child's  heart,  a  seeing  with  the  child's 
eye,  a  hearing  with  the  child's  ear.  I 
have  spoken  of  Keat  as  a  type  of  justice. 
Of  course,  Arnold  is  the  type  of  sym- 
pathy. 

Beavty,  The  place  of  education — ^the 
room,  the  house,  the  environment — is  to 
be  beautiful.  A  few  days  ago,  in  read- 
ing the  last  book  from  Oxford,  a  book  of 
beautiful  views  and  noble  descriptions,  I 
read  this  story:  Approaching  Oxford, 
two  men  found,  sitting  by  the  wayside, 
a  maiden.  (A  maiden  always  sits  by  the 
way  when  men  come  to  college!)  They 
presently  approached  her  and  asked  her 
name.  She  said,  "My  name  is  Pulchri- 
tu<h."  And  they  said,  "Where  do  you 
dwell?"  She  lifted  her  hand  and  pointed 
through  the  oaks  to  the  spires  and  towers 
of  Oxford.  Presently  they  went  further 
along,  and  they  came  to  an  old  man  and 
asked  his  name,  and  he  said,  "My  name 
is  Sapientia."  Then  they  asked  further, 
"Where  do  you  dwell  ?"  And  he  also 
raised  his  hand  and  pointed  through  the 
oaks  to  the  towers  and  the  spires  of  Ox- 
ford ;  and  he  added,  "T,  Wisdom,  am  the 
son  of  Beauty,  whom  you  just  met." 
Beauty  not  only  at  Oxford  is  the  mother 
of  Wisdom,  but  beauty  ever;s'where  is  the 
best  environment  and  condition  for 
teaching  and  gaining  wisdom.  It  may 
be  a  beauty  like  the  beauty  of  this  Greek 
room ;  it  may  be  a  beauty  of  picturesque- 
ness  simply;  it  may  be  the  beauty  of 
white  marble,  as  at  the  University  of 
Athens;  the  beauty  of  simplicity,  as  at 
the  University  of  Berlin ;  or  the  beauty 
of  some  sky-kissing  university's  peak,  as 
at  Cornell.  Whatever  the  grade  of  edu- 
cation, beauty  is  a  chief  condition. 

Lore.  The  primary  force  in  education 
is  the  force  of  the  teacher  who  loves.  The 
school  is,  in  my  opinion,  always  taking 
the  place  of  the  family;  and  the  essential 


part  of  the  family  or  the  home  is  love. 
The  teacher  is  to  love.  To  my  thought 
the  peril  is  not  that  teachers  will  substi- 
tute love  for  intelligence;  but  that  they 
do  not  love.  It  may  be  easy  for  kinder- 
gartners  to  love  the  little  children,  and 
for  teachers  to  love  little  girls  and  boys 
of  six  or  eight ;  but  I  find  that  the  teach- 
ers who  have  boys  of  fifteen,  and  the  col- 
lege teachers  who  have  students  of 
twenty  do  not  care  for  them  enough. 
They  ought  to  feel  the  inspiration  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  lives  and  characters 
of  these  boys  and  girls. 

Chiiracter.  Education  is  one  in  re- 
spect to  result;  and  that  result  is  a  char- 
acter, a  life,  that  is  to  be  useful  to  the 
city,  to  the  community.  That  is  the  re- 
sult common  to  all.  It  belongs  to  the 
child;  it  belongs  to  the  mature.  You 
may  remember  that,  in  the  old  German 
folk  story,  a  ball  was  let  down  from  tKe 
sky,  and  there  came  with  its  descent  the 
announcement  that  whosoever  should 
touch  that  ball  should  be  the  cause  of 
great  good  to  many  people.  There  it 
hung  high  above  their  heads.  The  tall 
men  came  and  tried  to  reach  it,  and  could 
not.  By  and  by  there  came  a  giant  who 
took  a  child  up  into  his  arms  and  put  it 
upon  his  shoulder;  and  the  child  touched 
the  ball,  and  gave  a  blessing  to  all.  And 
whenever  that  community  desired  to  re- 
ceive the  richest  gifts  of  contentment, 
they  took  the  child  and  let  the  child 
touch  the  ball  of  beneficence. 

PABENTS'    CONFEBENCE. 

After  the  reading  of  a  half  dozen  dele- 
gates' reports,  deferred  from  the  day  be- 
fore, a  great  pleasure  and  honor  came  to 
the  audience  in  the  appearance  upon  the 
platform  of  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  W.  C.  Gannett.  Pre- 
vailed upon  to  speak,  Miss  Anthony  ex- 
pressed her  sympathy  with  the  subject  of 
the  conference,  and  then  referred  to  the 
fact  that  she  had  "mothered"  the  first 
organization  of  women  in  the  country 
(with  the  possible  exception  of  one  in 
New  York  city),  and  could  look  back 
upon  fifty-six  years  of  agitation  of  the 
woman  question.  She  is  the  only  sur- 
viving member  of  that  first  suffrage  com- 
pany, and  is  now  the  honorary  president 
of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation. As  Miss  Anthony  ceased,  the 
audience  rose,  thus  offering  its  tribute  of 
affectionate  respect. 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  M.  B.  B.  Lang- 
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zettel  this  conference  was  presided  over 
by  Mrs.  Margaret  Stannard  of  Boston. 
The  general  subject  was  Has  not  the 
time  come  when  education  should  pre- 
pare for  parenthood?  In  what  should 
such  education  consist?  The  address  by 
Mrs.  Andrew  MacLeish,  Chicago,  111., 
(found  elsewhere  in  this  Review),  was 
followed  by  a  paper  from  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Belknap  of  New  York,  who  argued  that 
education  for  parenthood  should  consist 
in  learning  the  law  of  life  and  the  appli- 
cation of  that  law.  "When  we  analyze 
the  question,  *  Should  not  education  pre- 
pare for  parenthood?'  we  find  that  prac- 
tically we  are  saying,  *Is  there  not  some- 
thing to  be  learned  that  comes  closer  to 
the  heart  of  true  living  than  all  the  men- 
tal accessories  of  our  student  days  V " 
This  "something,"  Mrs.  Belknap  went  on 
to  say,  is  the  common  law  connecting 
mankind  with  all  existing  things  and 
making  life  a  unity.  It  may  be  defined 
as  the  effort  of  all  life  freely  to  express 
its  total  nature ;  or — to  use  the  text  from 
which  Froebel  preached  his  mighty  ser- 
mon— the  law  of  life  is  self-activity. 

What  do  the  faces  of  most  people  ex- 
press? Restlessness,  anxiety,  sullen ness, 
even  bestiality.  The  serene  or  happy 
ones  are  very  few  in  comparison.  What 
does  it  mean?  It  means,  says  Froebel, 
that  man  is  not  living  in  unity  with  the 
law  of  life.  Full  of  the  activity  that  has 
shaped  all,  man  develops  his  physical 
nature  chiefly;  or  gives  his  force,  as  did 
Faust,  to  the  intellect;  or,  more  seldom 
but  equally  harmful,  paralyzes  his  facul- 
ties by  a  moral  asceticism. 

If  all  that  is  taught  to  students  were 
taught  in  relation  to  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  self-activity,  then  would  be  borne 
in  upon  them  the  truth  that  the  possi- 
bility of  their  lives  could  be  fulfilled  only 
as  the  possibility  of  all  life  has  been  ful- 
filled— through  the  working  of  this  pri- 
mary law.  Until  we  become  fully  self- 
conscious,  we  are  not  fully  responsible; 
but  when  the  time  of  self-consciousness 
does  come,  the  burden  of  our  making 
rests  upon  ourselves.  The  union  of  this 
energy,  with  a  knowledge  of  this  energy, 
means  the  birth  of  a  free  will.  Our 
moral  nature  is  not  developed  as  fully 
as  our  physical  and  mental.  Our  at- 
tempts to  concentrate  activity  upon  the 
spiritual  side  have  been  largely  abortive 
because  they  have  led  us  away  from  our- 
selves as  a  whole  and  from  life  as  a 
whole.  If  our  boys  and  girls  can  come 
out  from  their  colleges  and  professional 


schools  with  a  clearly  defiined  conscious- 
ness that  there  is.  reason — reason  that 
underlies  all  things — in  their  honest 
effort  to  make  their  bodies  healthy,  their 
minds  vigorous,  their  deeds  useful;  if 
they  have  been  made  to  perceive  that  the 
trouble  in  the  world  has  its  cause  in  a 
feebleness  of  will  that  cannot  create  poise 
between  our  physical,  mental  and  moral 
attributes;  then  they  are  ready,  with  a 
deep  insight,  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
that  institution  that  first  roused  the 
higher  nature  and  that  will  be  the  largest 
factor  in  its  development, — the  family. 

The  only  instance  of  free  discussion — 
outside  of  the  business  meeting — oc- 
curred at  this  point,  as  provided  for  by 
the  program.  There  were  no  waste 
words,  no  dull  pauses.  Every  speaker 
spoke  strongly,  contributed  some  inter- 
esting idea,  and  could  be  clearly  heard. 
No  better  proof  could  be  desired  of  the 
ability  of  our  members  to  raise  free  dis- 
cussion to  high  jjerfection. 

Two  papers,  the  first  by  Mrs.  Robert 
Iloe  Dodd  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  relating 
to  what  is  done,  specifically  for  mothers, 
in  Women's  Clubs*  and  the  second  by 
Mrs.  James  I.  Buchanan  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  about  mothers'  clubs  and  classes  in 
Kindergarten  Centers*  closed  the  ses- 
sion. Regret  was  felt  by  many  in  the 
audience  that  Mrs.  Stannard's  account 
of  Home  Making  Classes  had  to  be 
omitted;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  was 
that  this  morning  had  been  rather  over- 
bountifully  provided  for. 

TKTJBSDAY    AFTEBNOON    SESSION. 

This  session  was  presided  over  by  Miss 
Emilie  Poulsson  of  Leicester,  Mass.  It 
opened  with  an  original  story.  The  Two 
Paths  A  told  by  Miss  Maud  Lindsay  of 
Tuseumbia,  Ala.,  known  to  most  kinder- 
gartners  through  her  writing,  but  not  to 
many,  until  this  meeting,  through  her 
sweot  and  graceful  personality.  To 
gratify  the  unmistakable  desire  of  the 
audience.  Miss  Lindsay  told  a  second 
story,  The  Turkey's  Nest.t  after  which 
came  two  addresses.  Child  Types  in  Lit- 
erature, by  Rev.  A.  A.  Berle.  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  The  Cooperation  of  Kinder- 

•We  are  exceedingly  sorrj'  not  to  present  these 
two  careful  summaries,  for  they  give  a  broad  view 
of  the  work  of  which  they  treat.  T^ck  of  si»ace, 
however,  forbids  the  inclusion  of  these  papers  and 
other  desirable  matter 

t  See  Kindergarten  Review,  May,  1904. 

tSee  KiNDEROARTKN  REVIEW,  Sept.,  1902. 
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gartner  and  Librarian,  by  Miss  Mary 
Emogene  Hazeltine  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
These  addresses  appear  elsewhere  in  this 
number  of  the  Re\7EW.  The  new  story. 
Wishing  Wishes  (also  in  this  number) 
was  then  told  by  Miss  Lindsay,  eliciting 
enthusiastic  applause.  Again  yielding  to 
the  clamorous  audience,  she  told  the 
story  of  The  Little  Oray  Pony,  already 
a  favorite,  familiar  to  kindergartners 
through  her  book,  Mother  Stories. 

To  illustrate  some  points  in  Miss 
Hazeltine's  paper,  a  collection  of  books 
for  children  from  four  to  six  years  of 
age  was  displayed  in  a  large  well-lighted 
room  near  the  auditorium.  This  collec- 
tion was  available  through  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  n.  L.  Elmendorf  of  the  Buffalo 
Public  Library,  and  the  privilege  of  in- 
specting the  books  was  much  appreciated, 
as  was  shown  by  the  number  of  persons 
lingering  about  the  tables  long  after  the 
meeting.  Miss  Rose,  of  the  School  De- 
partment, Buffalo  Public  Library,  was  in 
charge  of  the  exhibit,  and  she  and  Miss 
Hazeltin^e  gave  helpful  information 
about  the  books. 

BUSINESS    SESSION. 

Important  reports  presented  and  ap- 
proved were  those  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen,  the  Froebel  Memorial  House 
Committee,  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. The  Committee  of  Fifteen  re- 
ported the  substitution  of  Miss  Anna  M. 
Stovall  as  member  in  place  of  Miss  Nora 
A.  Smith,  resigned;  the  recommendation 
that  Miss  Fitts,  Miss  McCulloch  and 
Miss  Vandewalker  be  added  to  the  com- 
mittee; and  the  formation  of  various 
sub-committees  within  itself  for  the  con- 
sideration of  different  subjects.  The  sub- 
jects assigned  were  psychology;  mate- 
rials and  methods  including  plans  of 
work;  and  symbolism.  The  next  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  will  be  held  in  New 
York,  December  28,  29,  30,  1904. 

Dr.  Merrill  then  suggested  that  Mrs. 
James  L.  Hughes  be  invited  to  join  the 
committee,  thus  giving  it  a  fitting  in- 
ternational character  and  making  the 
number  of  members  odd,  as  it  should 
properly  be.  These  four  names  were  all 
indorsed  and  the  committee  was  thus 
made  a  Committee  of  Nineteen,  the  limit 
being  placed  at  that  number. 

Owing  to  a  change  in  the  proposed  site 
for  the  Froebel  Memorial  House  from 
Blankenburg  to  Eisenach,  careful  con- 
sideration as  to  further  action  had  de- 
volved upon  the  Froebel  Memorial  House 


Committee.  An  excellent  report  of  their 
deliberations  and  conclusions  was  read 
by  Miss  Alice  E.  Fitts.  It  closed  with 
the  following  resolutions: — 

"1.  That  Fraulein  Heerwart  be  as- 
sured of  our  heartiest  sympathy  and  co- 
operation in  her  desire  to  protect  and 
make  permanent  the  Froebel  Memorial. 

"ST.  That  the  $840  collected  by  the  In- 
ternational Kindergarten  Union  for  the 
Friedrich  Froebel  House  at  Blankenburg 
be  used  by  Fraulein  Heerwart  in  consul- 
tation with  the  German  Verein  accord- 
ing to  their  best  judgment  for  the  Fried- 
rich  Froebel  Museum. 

"3.  That  we  express  to  the  German 
International  Kindergarten  Society  our 
disappointment  and  regret  in  the  neces- 
sity for  the  change  of  place  for  the  Me- 
morial House,  and  at  the  change  from 
the  educational  to  the  partially  philan- 
thropic nature  of  the  memorial ;  and  that 
we  will  not  press  the  raising  of  more 
money  in  this  country  until  we  have  the 
assurance  of  a  broader  basis  for  the  in- 
stitution on  more  educational  lines." 

The  Committee  on  Finance  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent fund,  and  that  all  bequests  and  life- 
membership  fees  be  devoted  to  such  a 
fund  and  only  the  interest  used  here- 
after; that  effort  be  made  to  add  to  the 
treasury  by  adding  to  the  membership, 
in  order  that  the  Union  may,  in  future, 
assume  more  of  those  expenses  of  its  con- 
vention which  at  present  the  local  com- 
mittee must  meet;  and  that  no  money  be 
voted  from  the  treasury  without  careful 
advice  from  the  executive  board. 

The  advisability  of  having  a  proper 
place  in  which  to  store  the  permanent 
records  of  the  association  was  broached 
by  the  chair,  and  the  president  was  au- 
thorized to  communicate  with  Hon.  W. 
T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner* 
of  Education,  with  regard  to  a  suitable 
place  for  filing  such  records. 

The  Committee  on  Literature,  Library 
and  Magazines  recommended  that  histor- 
ical data  containing  all  the  essential  fea- 
tures with  respect  to  the  beginnings  of 
the  kindergarten  movement  in  the  vari- 
ous localities,  be  collected,  the  reports  to 
be  as  full  as  possible  without  being 
voluminous,  and  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Publication  Committee  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

CLOSING  SESSION. 

Among  the  younger  kindergartners  of 
the  country  are  many  to  whom  the  lead- 
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ers  in  the  movement  are  but  as  names, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  gratify  the 
natural  desire  to  gain  some  idea  of  the 
personality  of  these  leaders  through  the 
three-minute  addresses  of  the  Friday 
afternoon  session.  A  few  introductory 
remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Carroll, 
superintendent  of  Rochester  schools,  who 
referred  to  the  kindergarten  as  having 
been  brought  into  the  schools  not  by  the 
desire  of  the  teaching  force  but  through 
pressure  of  public  sentiment.  He  re- 
gretted that  superintendents  and  school 
principals  had  often  looked  on  it  with  in- 
difference. Kindergarten  has  given  free- 
dom to  all  the  best  instincts  of  childhood, 
and  indirectly  it  has  done  great  service 
to  the  primary  school  by  preparing  the 
children  for  it  in  a  manner  never  known 
before.  Mr.  Carroll  was  happy  to  state 
that  Rochester  was  one  of  the  few  cities 
having  a  kindergarten  in  every  school ; 
and  that  it  had  also,  in  connection  with 
practically  every  school,  a  mothers'  or- 
ganization actively  engaged  in  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  the  kindergarten  as 
well  as  all  other  parts  of  the  school,  in 
decorating  the  walls  and  beautifying  the 
school  grounds. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Hughes  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  I.  K. 
U.,  was  the  first  of  the  kindergarten 
speakers.  In  her  always  interesting  way, 
she  gave  a  warning  against  self-com- 
placency. Miss  Lucy  Wheelock  of  Bos- 
ton spoke  metaphorically  of  the  kin- 
dergartner  building  her  house  on  a  hill, 
with  windows  open  on  all  sides  so  that 
the  light  of  truth  may  stream  in  from 
all  directions.  Miss  Josephine  Jarvis's 
topic  was  Kommt,  lasst  nns  mit  uthsern 
Kindern  lehen,  and  she  gave  grounds 
other  than  linguistic  for  preferring  with 
our  children  rather  than  for  our  children, 
in  translating  this  call  of  Froebel.  Mi«s 
Emilie  Poulsson  of  Leicester,  Mass.,  re- 
minded the  audience  that  this  year 
marks  the  centenary  of  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body's  birth,  and  urged  the  reading  on 
the  part  of  kindergartners  and  mothers 
of  Miss  Peabody's  Lectures  ik)  Kinder- 
gartners, as  a  sort  of  memorial  from  each 
one.  A  beautiful  large  picture  of  Miss 
Peabody,  framed  in  ferns  and  galax 
leaves,  stood  on  the  platform  at  the  base 
of  the  reading  desk. 

Miss  Fanniebelle  Curtis  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  put  in  a  strong  word  for  one- 
session  kindergartens,  and,  needless  to 
say,  brought  down  the  house  by  the  wav- 
ing   of    hor    familiar    battle    flag.     "Dr. 


Jenny  B.  Merrill  made  a  plea  for  laugh- 
ter and  fun  and  for  Mother  Goose  in  the 
kindergarten.  Miss  Patty  Hill  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  read  a  short  paper  whose 
theme  was  Froebel's  devotion  to  truth, 
his  love  of  growth  and  his  acceptance  of 
all  the  changes  which  the  stages  of 
growth  necessitate.  She  said  that  if  kin- 
dergartners followed  Froebel  in  his  de- 
votion to  truth,  they  would  welcome 
truth  whether  or  not  it  tallied  with  w^hat 
they  had  been  taught,  or,  more  trying 
still,  even  when  it  was  contrary  to  what 
they  themselves  had  been  teaching.  Miss 
Lucy  H.  Symonds,  of  Boston,  in  a  lively 
little  talk  urged  the  conservation  of 
health  by  the  kindergartner,  suggesting 
that  inroads  upon  health  were  made  less 
by  hard  work  than  by  injudicious  recrea- 
tion. Miss  Mary  C.  McCulloch  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  brought  out  a  bit  of  sym- 
bolism which  has  lurked  in  the  initials 
of  the  Union's  name  all  these  years  with- 
out discovery :  the  /  and  the  you  with  the 
kindergarten  as  uniting  bond.  Miss 
Annie  L.  Howe,  long  a  successful  kin- 
dergarten training  teacher  in  Japan,  told 
of  the  status  of  the  kindergarten  and  of 
the  conditions  of  foreigners  in  that  coun- 
try, closing  with  the  comical  but  very 
polite  Japanese  form  of  farewell :  "I  hope 
soon  to  hang  again  upon  your  honorable 
eyelids." 

Called  to  the  platform  as  a  result  of 
her  previous  story-telling,  Miss  Maud 
Lindsay  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  recited 
verses  which  she  had  composed  for 
Dixie,  to  take  the  place  of  the  first  silly, 
and  the  second  fire-breathing  words  hith- 
erto sung  to  that  beloved  tune  of  the 
South.  Miss  Lindsay's  version  is  ex- 
pressive of  wannest  loyalty  to  the  South, 
but  speaks  of  national  unity  and  is  na- 
tional in  spirit.  A  story  still  being 
called  for,  she  told  in  her  simple  yet  viva- 
cious manner.  The  TAttle  Traveler 
(Mother  Stories). 

Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison  of  Chicago, 
m.,  gave  her  adaptation  of  an  old  story. 
The  Three  Butterflies,  When  the  rain 
came,  the  yellow  tulip  was  willing  to 
shelter  the  yellow  butterfly,  the  white 
tulip  the  white  butterfly,  and  the  red 
tulip  the  red  butterfly;  but  the  big  old 
oak  tree  (typical  of  the  I.  K.  IT.)  gladly 
and  freely  gave  shelter  to  all. 

'*Jmnqinatio7X  is  a  qualiti/  very  useful 
to  the  historian,  as  it  enables  him  to  com^ 
plete  his  records  hy  supplying  missing 
facts."  This,  according  to  Col.  T.  W. 
Higginson,  is  a  definition  once  written 
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on  a  blackboard  by  a  pupil.  A  whole- 
some fear  of  "completing  the  records"  of 
this  meeting  by  supplying  missing  mem- 
ories through  the  imagination  causes  the 
recounter  to  refrain  from  attempting  to 
hint  further  as  to  these  three-minute 
talks. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Necrology  the  names  were  recorded  of 
Miss  Helen  Belcher,  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  Public  School  Kindergar- 
ten ITnion,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Miss  Mar- 
garet T.  Mcpherson,  a  training  teacher 
in  the  kindergarten  department  of  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  and  Mrs. 
Lucretia  W.  Treat,  the  boundaries  of 
whose  work  extended  far  beyond  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  where  she  had  long  car- 
ried on  her  training  classes.  As  a  mark 
of  sympathy  and  sorrow,  the  audience 
rose  and  stood  for  a  few  moments  in 
silence  after  the  reading  of  this  report. 

The  Committee  on  Time  and  Place 
ainiouneod  Toronto,  Canada,  as  next 
year's  place  of  meeting.  The  conven- 
tion has  never  before  met  outside  of  the 
States,  and  the  new  experience  will  surely 
be  delightful. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Crouse  of  Chicago,  111.,  then 
read  a  set  of  resolutions  thanking  many 
individuals  and  public  bodies  in  Roches- 
ter for  contributing  so  lavishly  to  the 
success  of  the  eleventh  I.  K.  F.  conven- 
tion, after  which  the  meeting  closed  with 
the  presentation  of  the  officers  of  the 
coming  year. 

FESTIVITIES. 

First  among  the  festivities  was  the  de- 
lightful dinner  to  the  training  teachers 
and  supervisors  given  on  Tuesday  at  6.30 
p.  m.  by  the  Wom.in's  Educational  and 
Industrial  T'nion  at  the  Oenesee  Valley 
Club  House.  A  number  of  Rochester 
people  were  present  and  an  informal  re- 
ception took  place  before  the  serving  of 
the  dinner.  Long  tables  down  the  cen- 
ter of  the  dining  hall  and  round  tables 
along  the  sides  divide<l  the  large  com- 
pany into  groups;  and  under  these  fa- 
vorable conditions  conversation  and  ac- 
quaintance went  merrily  forward.  In 
each  group  one  or  two  Rochester  i;>eople 
were  mingled  with  visitors  from  states 
more  or  less  remote.  The  place  cards 
were  painted  by  young  ladies  of  the 
training  classes  and  were  very  pretty  in- 
deed. Each  bore  a  quotation  from  Eroe- 
bel.  In  order  to  complete  the  work  of 
the  conference,  the  kindergartners  were 
obliged  to  leave  immediately  at  the  close 


of  the  dinner.  This  was  a  hard  pull,  as 
speeches  and  further  sociability  would 
have  been  greatly  enjoyed;  but  even  the 
necessity  for  early  departure  could  not 
mar  the  enjoyment  which  the  occasion 
had  already  given. 

On  Wednesday  at  1  p.  m.  the  whole 
body  of  kindergartners  was  regaled  with 
a  most  delicious  luncheon  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Officers  of  Mothers'  Clubs,  in 
the  Asbury  Methodist  church.  Grace 
was  offered  by  Rev.  Paul  M.  Strayer. 
The  decorations  of  the  luncheon  hall 
were  extremely  tasteful  and  eflFective. 
Around  a  large  central  pillar  vines  were 
twined,  and  where  four  tables  met  about 
it  a  bank  of  foliage  and  daffodils  was 
arranged.  At  each  pla!e  was  a  daffodil, 
and  a  card  on  which  was  painted  a  child's 
head.  When  the  guests,  wearing  the 
daffodils,  gathered  on  the  broad  walk  out- 
side to  take  their  places  in  the  yellow  or 
dark  red  tally-ho  coaches,  the  sight  was 
very  picturesque. 

The  coaching  trip  gave  much  pleasure. 
The  route  lay  through  a  beautiful  region, 
affording  views  of  the  university 
grounds,  the  river  with  its  falls,  and  the 
handsome  residence  district.  Most  of 
the  party  made  a  visit  to  the  Eastman 
Kodak  works.  Just  before  entering  the 
works,  a  group  photograph  of  the  com- 
pany was  taken.  Young  men  were  then 
detailed  to  conduct  the  visitors  through 
the  buildings.  On  returning  to  the 
coaches,  what  was  each  kindergartner's 
surprise  at  receiving  a  beautifully  fin- 
ished "velvet  velox"  photograph  of  the 
group,  made  while  the  tour  of  the  build- 
ings had  been  going  on! 

At  the  end  of  the  drive  the  visitors 
were  refreshed  with  afternoon  tea  at  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  the  invitation  coming 
from  the  Board  of  Managers.  The  occa- 
sion was  charming  socially,  and  the  vis- 
itors were  shown  over  the  building,  thus 
getting  some  impression  of  the  extent  of 
good  work  accomplished  there.  Another 
courtesy  extended  to  the  I.  K.  V.  by  the 
Institute  was  the  placing  of  a  comfort- 
able and  pretty  rest  room  at  the  disposal 
of  the  members  all  through  the  conven- 
tion. 

On  Thursday,  at  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon session,  street  cars  were  in  waiting 
to  convey  the  kindergartners  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  W.  S.  Kimball,  whose 
beautiful  art  gallery  afforded  much  artis- 
tic delight.  To  the  feast  of  the  eyes  were 
added  delicate  refreshments  of  a  tangible 
nature,  an<l  sociability  was  not  lacking. 
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In  the  evening  occurred  the  very  beau- 
tiful reception  given  by  the  Trustees  and 
Faculty  of  Rochester  University  at  the 
house  of  President  Rhees.  This  was 
largely  attended  in  spite  of  the  rain.  A 
gay  company  moved  about  the  spacious, 
stately  rooms,  everybody  eager  for  a  mo- 
ment's chat  with  everybody  else,  and  all 
apparently  getting  their  desire.  Here, 
again,  the  townspeople  were  to  the  fore 
with  friendly  attention.  Perhaps  this 
reception  was  like  other  receptions  in  the 
general  features  of  gala  dress,  flowers, 
snatches  of  conversation,  and  the  always 
refreshing  ice  cream  and  its  accompani- 
ments; but  the  cordiality  of  the  hosts 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  guests  made 
this  evening  gathering  more  than  ordi- 
narily enjoyable. 


On  Friday,  the  Rochester  Kindergar- 
ten Association  invited  the  I.  K.  U.  to  a 
luncheon  in  the  East  High  school.  This 
building  is  one  of  our  American  "school 
palaces,"  containing  all  things  fit  and 
beautiful  for  the  school  use  of  one  thou- 
sand girls  and  boys.  In  the  light  airy 
basement  is  the  lunch  room,  fitted  up 
with  round  tables  accommodating  four, 
strong,  comfortable  chairs,  a  few  settees 
and  a  serving  table.  Here  the  kinder- 
gartners  passed  a  cheerful  noon  hour, 
going  afterwards  to  the  hall  above  with 
bodies  fortified  and  minds  alert. 

The  Rochester  convention  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past;  but  it  has  given  wis- 
dom, enkindled  thought,  and  left  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  attended  it  many  happy 
memories. 


KINDERGARTEN;  THE  RIGHT  AND  WRONG  OF  IT. 

By  Anna  W.  Williams,  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  this  decade,  when  the  universities 
open  wide  their  pedagogic  doors  and 
every  gate  is  thronged  with  wisdom's 
suitors,  and  when  every  normal  school 
graduate  steps  from  her  Alma  Mater 
loaded  with  the  heavy  musketry  of  edu- 
cational principles,  it  would  be  auda- 
ciously absurd  to  assume  that  there  is 
any  need  of  an  interpretation  of  a  sys- 
tem of  education. 

The  converts  to  Froebel's  doctrine  are 
among  the  leading  thinkers,  and  the  quar- 
rel to-day,  if  quarrel  there  be,  must  be 
with  his  exponents.  The  disciple  in  every 
school  is  far  below  the  master.  Many  an 
earnest  seeker  after  truth,  even  when 
turning  the  searchlight  of  psychology  on 
the  child's  mind,  is  still  in  wandering 
mazes  dark,  and  cannot  find  the  Ariadne 
thread  to  guide  her  out  of  the  wilderness. 
There  are  others,  too,  who  are  cast  about 
by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and,  in  their 
haste  to  secure  visible  results,  are  lost  in 
the  externals;  hence  the  work,  says  the 
pessimist,  is  "all  method,  bad  method, 
and  shows  no  insight  into  educational 
values." 

Within  the  courts  as  well  as  without 
the  gates  there  are  misconceptions  that 
are  fatal  to  the  real  progress  of  a  scien- 


tific system  of  education.  The  young 
kindergartner  embarks  with  her  little 
crew,  and  they  sail  out  on  a  sea  of  senti- 
mentality, skies  blue,  waters  calm. 

••With  dreamful  eye» 
Her  spirit  lies 
Under  the  walls  of  Paradise.** 

She  idealizes  all  childhood.  Her  darlings 
are  Fauntleroys  and  Patsies.  Because 
of  her  own  visionary  views  she  imagines 
that  children  will  accept  everything  from 
the  poet's  aspect.  She  is  like  the  teacher 
who  told  the  children  the  story  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty.  "The  Princess  was 
fast  asleep;  none  but  the  Prince  could 
wake  her.  Then  came  radiant  bursts  of 
light  over  the  hilltops,  joyous  songs  of 
birds,  music  of  the  wind,  rustling  of  the 
leaves;  and  who  do  you  think,  my  dears, 
was  coming?"  "Roosevelt,"  answers  the 
real  boy.  She  is  rudely  awakened,  but  is 
not  prepared  to  meet  the  prosaic.  Her 
case  another  time  resembles  that  of  a 
teacher  who  showed  a  picture  of  the  per- 
secutions of  the  early  Christians.  The 
child  remarked,  "  'Tis  not  f afr."  "No," 
said  she  sweetly;  '^ut  people  were  very 
cruel  at  that  time;  Nero  was  a  very 
wicked  man."    "No,  I  do  not  mean  that. 
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That  poor  lion  hasn't  any  Christian  to 
eat!"  To  strike  such  a  rock  as  this  dc' 
cides  her  to  put  ashore  and  travel  along 
the  firmer  ground  of  common  sense. 

One  enters  a  kindergarten  at  9  a.  m., 
and  sees  around  the  room,  by  way  of  sug- 
gestive material  for  the  morning  talk, 
three  pictures,  eight  vegetables,  twenty- 
four  different  varieties  of  flowers,  thirty- 
two  carpenters'  tools,  sixty-four  kinds  of 
nuts,  and  a  squirrel  in  a  cage.  The 
child's  interest  must  be  kept  at  high- 
water  mark!  Hence  this  Herbartian 
follower  displays  all  these  fantistic  meas- 
ures and  leads  the  children  on  an  intel- 
lectual dance,  equal  to  the  dance  led  by 
the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin. 

The  misuse  of  the  principle — "Build 
up  the  positive,  and  the  negative  will 
stamp  itself  out,"  is  a  frequent  occur- 
rence. No  evil  must  approach.  All 
milk-and-water  stories  of  bloodless  and 
unhomeric  strife  must  be  the  child's  lit- 
erary feast,  although  his  intellect  may  be 
able  to  digest  the  strong  meat  of  David 
and  Goliath.  To  some  followers  of  the 
old  school  of  pedagogy,  who  insist  on 
learning  being  a  laborious  task,  the  sight 
of  children  playing  happily  together 
proves  the  kindergarten  a  day  nursery, 
where  the  little  ones  are  engaged  in 
harmless  diversion,  and  the  teachers  are 
having  great  fun  and  are  being  paid  for 
it.  The  visitor  who  sees  children  sew- 
ing, weaving,  modeling,  seizes  the  idea 
that  it  is  an  elementary  manual  training 
school.  If  he  is  a  philanthropist,  he  dis- 
covers its  value  only  to  the  poorer  class 
as  a  school  of  industry,  and  so  argues  in 
favor  of  it  as  a  preventive  of  criminal 
idleness.  Long  since  you  and  I  were 
children,  a  father,  in  a  laudable  spirit  of 
social  economics,  inquired  why  the  kin- 
dergarten did  not  arrange  for  the  sale 
of  infant  manufactures! 

The  combination  of  these  two  miscon- 
ceptions I,  e.,  that  the  kindergarten  is  a 
day  nursery,  and  that  it  is  a  school  of 
work,  results  in  the  double-edged  argru- 
ment  of  the  enlightened  members  of  the 
village  school  board, — that  the  kindergar- 
ten is  an  extravagant  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds  because  it  is  only  a  three  hours' 
entertainment,  and  that  it  is  highly  im- 
proper to  spend  public  money  where  chil- 
dren are  learning  to  work  at  an  age  when 
they  should  do  nothing  but  play. 

The  materials  of  the  kindergarten  lend 
themselves  readily  to  number,  langruage 
and  form,  and  she  of  the  Pestalozzian 
school  who  is  a  teacher  rather  than  a 


kindergartner,  diverts  the  materials  from 
their  higher  use  of  developing  creative 
power  and  mental  alertness,  and  in- 
structs the  child  after  the  manner  of  the 
famous  Swiss  reformer.  Consequently, 
the  material,  which  should  be  the  source 
of  delightful  natural  exercise  of  percep- 
tive powers  and  a  stimulation  to  the 
spirit  of  investigation,  becomes  the  me- 
dium for  a  "bestowing  of  the  tediousness 
of  the  teacher  on  the  pupil  and  is 
dwarfed  to  an  object  lesson  on  paper, 
wool,  and  wood." 

"One  among  the  fraternity  has  been  tra- 
ditionally known  to  have  responded  to 
the  child's  answer,  "God  sent  the  rain," 
when  asked  where  it  came  from,  "Yes, 
that  is  what  you  might  call  a  primary 
cause,  little  Abraham,  but  what  is  the 
more  immediate  cause  ?"  We  have  never 
heard  that  her  kind  increased  and  multi- 
plied; but  as  it  is  the  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  to  generalize,  a  hasty  critic 
concluded  from  this  that  kindergarten 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  scien- 
tific facts  in  a  scientific  manner. 

The  time  is  not  so  remote  since  a  cer- 
tain faction  of  educators  was  heard  to 
say  that  "the  kindergartner  is  an  enthu- 
siast with  limited  vision,  or  one  who  sits 
on  the  mountain  top  among  the  clouds, 
serenely  contemplating  life  and  the  world 
as  an  unbroken  plain,  breathing  an  at- 
mosphere of  universality  and  spinning 
fine  theories  until  she  gets  herself  tangled 
all  out  of  sense."  This  criticism  must  in 
honesty  be  conceded  as  true  when  ap- 
plied to  a  certain  class  of  followers. 

In  practical  experience  it  is  not  un- 
common to  hear  the  fresh  candidate  for 
public  examination  remark,  "I  know  I 
shall  succeed;  I  so  love  children."  She 
recogrnizes  no  qualifying  circumstances; 
love  is  her  synonym  for  ability.  One 
ventures  to  suggest  that  knowledge  of 
the  characteristics  of  childhood  is  as  es- 
sential as  tender  affection;  that  a  little 
psychological  insight  might  be  a  valuable 
supplement  to  instinct;  but  our  ardent 
young  tyro  is  full  of  visions  "which  in 
part  are  prophecies  and  in  part  are  long- 
ings wild  and  vain" — and  she  becomes 
an  apostle  of  sweetness — ^without  light. 
A  fair  chance  to  grow  is  given  her,  and 
six  months  after  her  natal  day  of  ap- 
pointment her  kindergarten  is  visited. 
One  hears  on  entering,  in  the  sweet  tone 
of  persistency:  "Walter,  sit  down.  Wal- 
ter, Walter,  Walter,  sit  down;  sit  down, 
Walter.  Harry,  Harry,  sit  on  your  chair. 
Phoebe,  we're  waiting  for  you.     Little 
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Mikie,  come  here;  sit  beside  me.  Don't 
you  love  to  help  me?  Won't  you  list€n 
to  the  story?"  The  apostle  of  sweetness 
turns  helplessly  round  and  appeals  be- 
seechingly: "IIow  would  you  obtain  or- 
der?" One  suggests  an  action  song  for 
the  entire  class  as  a  possible  means  of 
utilizing  ocotopus  legs  and  arms.  If  the 
kindergartner  is  caught  young  enough, 
and  is  not  a  maiden  who  has  had  an  af- 
fair, and  now  turns  her  attention  to 
little  children  "to  soothe  her  sorrows, 
heal  her  wounds,  and  wipe  away  her 
tears,"  or  if  she  is  not  a  person  who  would 
be  of  no  value  in  any  other  place  on  this 
mundane  sphere,  she  may  gain  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  thought-element  to 
this  blind-feeling  stage;  but  if  she  does 
not, — then  "let  the  portcullis  fall." 

Another  kind  of  sentimental  discipline 
is  that  which  se<»ks  devices  to  turn  the 
child  away  from  temptation.  No  dis- 
tasteful tasks  must  be  imposed  upon  him. 
He  shall  do  only  what  he  wills,  that  his 
will  may  grow  strong.  He  can  but  choose 
the  right  because  he  knows  no  evil.  He 
will  love  and  obey  his  teacher  because  she 
devotes  herself  to  his  happiness,  and 
when  he  enters  the  primary  school  he  will 
be  a  model  of  wisdom  and  goodness. 
Ask  the  primary  teacher!  While  one 
would  not  advocate  the  use  of  Solomon's 
weapon,  nor,  like  Mr.  Luke  Honeythun- 
der,  take  the  children  by  the  scuff  of  the 
neck  and  bump  them  into  the  paths  of 
peace;  yet  the  results  of  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  "new  education"  would  be 
that  predicted  by  Lowell:  "While  to- 
day," said  he,  "one  may  lead  ten  horses 
to  drink,  in  the  future  ten  men  cannot 
lead  one  horse." 

The  misinterpretation  of  the  principle, 
"build  up  the  positive  side  of  character,'' 
results  in  efforts  to  keep  all  evil,  even  in 
imagination,  from  the  child.  In  the 
stories  told  by  the  kindergartner  who 
thus  misinterprets,  every  child  is  "trail- 
ing clouds  of  glory,"  all  are  basking  in 
the  sunlight  of  uninterrupted  happiness, 
the  lions  lie  down  with  the  lambs,  and  a 
general  millenial  state  exists.  Every 
object  is  in  unified  relations  with  every 
other,  and  when  naming  over  the  wild 
animals  with  which  children  are  famil- 
iar, for  the  purpose  of  grouping  impres- 
sions, she  inquires  sweetly:  "Can  you 
name  some  other  friend  ?"  And  her  little 
Lord  Fauntleroys  and  Patsies  reply: 
"The  elephant  is  a  dear  little  helper;" 
"The  tiger  is  a  sweet  little  helper,"  and 
so  on,  until  the  most  ferocious  beasts  are 
unified  in  bonds  of  peace  and  fellowship. 


To  her  on  the  mountain  top  of  univer- 
sality, no  such  story  as  The  Three  Little 
Pigs  can  be  told  to  her  little  innocents. 
One  sensitive  child  has  been  tradition- 
ally known  to  cry:  "The  dear  little  pig 
was  eaten  up" ;  but  the  normal  child  who 
waits  for  the  climax  with  listening  ears, 
remarked:  "And  the  pig  had  wolf  for 
supper."  The  same  objection  to  The 
Three  Bears  follows.  Hence  she  searches 
the  book  counter  for  a  revised  version, 
and  finds  a  milk-and-water  dilution 
which  states  that  "The  bears  kissed 
Goldilocks  and  sent  her  home."  This 
version  not  only  represents  an  unlikely 
contact  of  bear  and  child,  but  contradicts 
a  fundamental  truth,  t.  e,,  the  child  wan- 
dered from  home,  got  into  trouble,  and 
experienced  a  bad  fright.  The  simple 
moral  of  such  stories  as  The  Three  Bears 
and  Three  Little  Pigs  and  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood  is  that  obedience  and  the 
sw^et  restrictions  of  home  are  needed  to 
protect  the  innocent  and  ignorant  from 
the   world. 

Notwithstanding  the  misconceptions 
from  those  within  the  gates  and  many 
more  from  those  without  the  fold,  the 
kindergarten  stands  on  a  firm  scientific 
basis. 

There  are  educators  who  have  been 
heard  to  say  in  Gath  (which,  translated, 
means  the  newspapers)  that  in  the  kin- 
dergarten there  should  be  no  intellectual 
development.  This  idea  may  be  the  result 
of  following  Rousseau's  school  of  philos- 
ophy, but  it  is  not  the  Froebelian  concep- 
tion of  a  child-garden.  "Garden  plants," 
says  Miss  Blow,  "are  not  weeds  left  to 
grow  as  they  may;  nor  are  they  plants 
taken  out  of  the  common  ground  away 
from  the  common  air  to  be  placed  in 
sunny  parlor  or  conservatory;  they  are 
the  products  of  nature  modified  by  hu- 
man   intelligence."     *    *     * 

"Who  gives  much,"  says  Goethe, 
"offers  something  to  many."  The  kin- 
dergarten is  many-sided.  Herein  lies  its 
greatest  danger  and  its  greatest  merit. 
That  it  appeals  to  the  all-sided  activity 
of  the  child  is  one  of  its  strongest  claims. 
It  also  appeals  to  the  all-sided  activity 
of  the  adult.  Hence  each  specialist  dis- 
covers in  it  an  ample  field  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  own  particular  educa- 
tional ideal.  The  artist  finds  golden  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  wondrous 
color  schemes,  and  the  childish  effort, 
instead  of  being  a  crude  representation 
of  artistic  simplicity,  of  childish  thought, 
imitates  maturer  productions.  The  child 
is  confused  by  variety  of  color  and  form. 
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and  produces  a  kaleidoscopic  arrange- 
ment which  is  no  more  developing  to  his 
sense  of  the  beautiful  than  are  the  bill- 
posters on  the  back  fence.  The  over- 
refinement  of  the  taste  spoils  his  enjoy- 
ment of  the  simple  as  well  as  of  the 
complex. 

The  hygienic  reformer  finds  a  camp- 
ing ground  in  the  kindergarten,  and  sup- 
plies experiments  for  testing  eyes,  ears, 
nose,  and  mouth,  legs  and  arms,  suffi- 
cient to  fill  up  the  thre§-hour  daily 
period.  Another  reformer  discourses 
freely  on  the  evil  effects  of  color  on  the 
eyes.  If  Nature,  too,  could  only  be  con- 
vinced of  her  mistake,  she  might  have 
clothed  herself  in  soberer  livery,  and  a 
twilight  walk  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
might  then  have  been  a  monotonous  de- 
light; but  Nature  is  a  freakish  old  lady, 
and  despite  our  weak  eyes  the  sky  is  still 
a  staring  blue,  the  rose  a  glowing  red, 
and  the  sun  a  dazzling,  glittering  gold. 
Do  not  understand  me  to  object  to  the 
proper  care  of  all  the  organs  of  sense, 
nor  to  have  any  lack  of  appreciation  of 
all  discoveries  in  this  direction,  and  do 
not  think  that  we  are  ungrateful  for  all 
information,  but  we  believe  that  there 
are  other  valuable  aims  and  purposes  to 
be  carried  out  during  the  daily  life  of  the 
child,  which  must  bo  duly  recognized. 

"By  thinking  and  thinking  of  a  thing, 
a  man  can  do  anything  if  he  but  think 
until  his  hand  keep  time  with  his 
thought.''  If  our  kindergartner  can 
have  sufficient  time  for  preparation,  she 
will  learn  her  art;  and  if  our  scientific 
pedagogues,  who  are  of  the  greatest  serv- 
ice to  general  education  and  to  whom  our 
kindergartner  is  ready  to  look  for  help 
and  advice,  will  but  see  the  matter  from 
her  point  of  view  as  well  as  their  own, 
regarding  the  whole  as  well  as  the  detail, 
they  will  become  fountains  of  strength 
and  inspiration;  but  in  hearing  their 
manifold  opinions  one  cannot  help  think- 
ing of  the  Six  Blind  Men  of  Hindo- 
stan : — 

The  first  approached  the  elephant 

And  happening  to  fall 
Against  his  broad  and  sturdy  side 
At  once  began  to  bawf: 
*'God  bless  me !  but  the  elephant 
U  very  like  a  wall." 

The  second,  feeling  of  the  tusk, 
Cried :  *'Ho !  what  have  we  here 

So  very  round  and  smooth  and  shari>'' 
To  me  'tis  mighty  clear 

This  wonder  of  an  elephant 
Is  very  like  a  spear." 


And  so  these  men  of  Ilindostan 

Disputed  loud  and  long, 
Each  in  his  own  opinion 

Kxeeeding  stiff:and  strong. 
Though  each  was  partly  in  the  right 

And  partly  in  the  wrong : 

The  kindergartner  may  be  an  honest 
(luestioner  and  read  volumes  of  studies 
of  childhood  piled  high  as  the  meeting- 
house steeples;  but  she  will  be  misled 
unless  she  approaches  these  studies  with 
the  firm  belief  that,  while  the  child  may 
have  come  from  a  brute  ancestry,  he  is 
nevertheless,  by  virtue  of  the  divinity 
within  him,  mounting  toward  a  height; 
and  that  it  is  the  prime  business  of  the 
educator  to  aid  him  to  climb,  and  not  to 
put  exx)erimental  needles  and  pins  in  him 
at  every  advance.  She  must  keep  evfer 
before  her,  to  use  the  phrase  of  a  leading 
educator,  "the  wings  that  may  sprout  as 
well  as  the  caudal  appendage  that  may 
drop  off." 

The  kindergartner  needs  to  observe,  to 
record,  and  to  act  on  the  manifestations 
of  the  child.  The  expression  of  himself 
in  every  direction  must  "be  a  sign"  to 
her ;  but  she  must,  like  her  master,  study 
with  sympathetic  insight,  through  happy 
comradeship  in  work  and  play.  "  If  she 
loses  her  vision  of  this  ideal  she  soon 
finds  herself  in  a  sea  of  materialism, 
without  compass  to  guide  or  certain  goal 
to  reach.  She  emphasizes  the  physical 
aspect  and  begins  and  ends  there.  She 
leaves  nothing  for  the  mind's  own  activ- 
ity by  her  narrowness  of  vision.  She 
crams  the  child  so  full  of  earth  he  has  no 
room  for  heaven.  At  the  age  of  three- 
and-a-half  or  four  years  he  can  distin- 
guish 50  tastes,  75  odors,  120  sounds,  250 
sights,  and  thousands  of  touch  sensa- 
tions. "Soon  ripe,  soon  rotten,"  is  the 
result  of  such  teaching.  This  teacher 
glorifies  the  enjoyment  of  the  emotions, 
the  deliciousness  of  taste  of  viands,  the 
exquisite  pleasure  given  by  fragrant 
odors,  beautiful  sights  and  sounds,  and 
touch  sensations.  While  no  one  who  is 
not  a  prig  would  deprive  the  child  of 
molasses  candy  and  honey  pleasure  in 
abundance,  yet  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  make  him  a  lotos  eater!  There 
is  other  than  the  discriminating  or  relish 
aspect  of  sensation,  says  Miss  Harrison, 
in  her  Study  of  Child  Nature, — the  moral 
value  must  not  be  ignored.  Let  the  child 
taste  the  sweet,  not  only  for  the  sense 
pleasure,  but  also  to  teach  him  self-effort. 
Let  him  learn  to  be  ashamed  to  eat  so 
much  as  to  become  nauseated.    The  child 
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realizes  sense  pleasure  quite  strongly 
enough  without  any  excitement  of  it  by 
the  teacher.  I  can  hear  the  lovers  of 
childhood  say:  "You  sour-faced  moral- 
ists have  grown  so  ancient  and  intellec- 
tual that  you  cannot  recall  your  own 
childhood,  if  you  ever  had  any."  I 
should  like  to  ask  plainly  who  loves  the 
child  with  a  permanent  love — the  mother 
who  hangs  the  goodies  on  the  Christmas 
tree  so  low  that  little  John  of  two-and-a- 
half  years  eats  until  he  revels  in  spasms, 
or  she  who  by  patient  determination  and 
sympathetic  firmness  helps  the  child  to 
the  strength  of  constitution  that  enables 
him  to  have  legitimate  enjoyment  be- 
cause he  is  able  to  stop  himself  in  time? 

Another  teacher  exemplifies  motor 
training,  until  it  is  all  motor  and  no 
training,  —  "motor"  enough  to  run  a 
Ferris  wheel,  but  not  enough  "training" 
to  run  a  bean  up  a  string.  The  children 
clap  hands,  clap  blocks,  and  clap  all  the 
other  materials  until  they  become  clap- 
ping automatons.  They  wiggle  their 
heads,  stamp  their  feet,  spin  and  whirl, 
twist  and  twirl,  suggesting  to  the  on- 
looker miniature  whirling  dervishes. 
Activity  is  the  law  of  childhood.  Phys* 
ical  activity  is  its  earliest  outcome. 
Hence,  says  Froebel,  take  for  your  point 
of  departure  the  exercises  of  the  body, 
limbs,  and  senses ;  but  from  this  strength- 
ening and  developing  play  with  them  rise 
to  their  use;  rise  from  the  healthy  life 
of  the  body  to  the  healthy  life  of  the 
spirit.  Natural  things  and  spiritual 
things — who  separates  these  two,  tears 
up  tibe  bond  of  nature  and  brings  death; 
is  wrong  at  the  start  and  at  all  points. 

The  foes  of  one's  own  household  are 
ever  the  most  dangerous  of  foes.  At  an 
educational  convention  a  kindergartner 
who  quotes  Dr.  Dewey's  warning  against 
substitution  of  the  logical  adult's  for  the 
child's  order  of  thought  in  endeavoring 
to  follow  the  psychological  develop- 
ment, discovers  in  children's  instinct 
a  love  of  rhythm,  rhyme,  and  con- 
tinuity ;  and,  not  discovering  the  instinct 
of  the  humorous  nonsense,  forbids  the 
time-honored  Thi^  is  the  House  that 
Jack  Built  and  substitutes  for  it  such 
utilitarian  doggerel  as 

This  is  the  dress  that  mother  made. 

This  is  the  machine  with  wheels  that  shine, 
That  sewed  the  dress  that  mother  made. 

This  is  the  cloth,  so  warm  and  tine, 

Sewe(i  on  the  machine  with  wheels  that  shine. 

That  was  put  into  the  dress  that  mother  made. 


This  is  the  counter,  so  broad  and  long. 

Where  they  showed  the  cloth,  so  warm  and  fine, 

That  was  sewed  on  the  machine  with  wheels  that 

shine, 
That  was  put  into  the  dress  that  mother  made. 

This  is  the  store,  so  big  and  strong. 
In  which  was  the  counter,  so  broad  and  long. 
Where  they  showed  the  cloth,  so  warm  and  fine. 
That  was  sewed  by  the  machine  with  wheels  that 

shine. 
That  was  put  into  the  dress  that  mother  made. 

Out  upon  such  addle-pated  reform! 
Let  me  contrast  these  lines  with  the  fol- 
lowing verse  of  Miss  Emilie  Poulsson's 
which  carries  the  same  idea  as  that  of 
the  Mother  Play,  and  uses  continuity, 
rhyme,  and  rhythm: — 

These  are  the  eggs  so  smooth  and  round 
That  held  the  wonderful  secret. 

This  is  the  nest  where  the  eggs  were  found,  4 

The  pretty  white  eggs  so  smooth  and  round. 
That  held  the  wonderful  secret. 

This  is  the  pigeon,  with  soft  gray  breast, 
Who  patiently  sat  on  the  loose  straw  nest, 
The  nest  where  the  pretty  white  eggs  were  found, 
Her  own  little  eggs,  so  smooth  and  round, 
That  held  the  wonderful  secret.* 

We  feel  very  serious  when  we  find  that 
such  an  enlightened  and  practical  teach- 
er as  Fitch,  whose  opinions  on  other  sub- 
jects are  of  great  value,  makes  such  state- 
ments as  these: — 

"The  kindergarten  does  not  train  the 
child  to  overcome  difficulties.  It  do^ 
little  or  nothing  to  encourage  reflection. 
The  children  learn  to  look,  hear,  and  act 
in  concert,  but  nearly  all  the  talking  is 
done  by  the  teacher  for  them — ^who  keeps 
all  the  difficulties  out  of  sight."  Let  me 
recall  a  quotation  from  Education  of 
Man  which  answers  this  objection  com- 
pletely: "To  lead  children  early  to  think, 
this  I  consider  the  first  and  foremost  ob- 
ject of  child  training."  Again,  in  the 
Mother  Play,  Froebel  says,  "You  will 
foster  his  impulsive  movements,  exercise 
his  strength,  cultivate  his  activity,  and 
prepare  through  doing  for  seeing,  through 
the  exertion  of  his  power  for  its  compre- 
hension. In  a  word,  you  will  by  self- 
activity  lead  him  to  self-knowledge." 
Recognizing  as  we  must,  if  we  read 
aright,  that  the  kindergarten  ideal  is  an 
acting-out  and  not  a  pouring-in  process, 
let  us  see  what  has  been  provided  to  aid 
this  self-expression. 

Just  as  in  early  stages  of  development 
of  the  race  man  expressed  himself 
through  material,  and  finally  through  its 

*For  this  poem  in  fall,  see  Kiitdbroabteh  Re- 
VIEW,  Jan.,  1898. 
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mastery  gained  a  mastery  of  himself,  we 
find  children  building  houses  with  blocks, 
cards,  spools;  arranging  stones,  shells, 
buttons,  beans,  in  rows  and  patterns; 
making  pictures  with  matches,  sticks, 
twigs ;  stringing  spools ;  cutting ;  sewing ; 
making  pictures  in  sand,  mud,  gravel, 
snow;  biting  their  bread  in  shape;  blow- 
ing breath  on  the  window-pane  and  draw- 
ing on  it  with  their  fingers;  cutting 
pumpkins  into  Jack-o-lantems ;  making 
teeth  and  faces  in  lemon  and  orange  peel ; 
—discovering  through  these  natural  ac- 
tivities real  elements  of  form,  number, 
and  the  practical  fact  of  transformation, 
learning  the  qualities  of  materials,  and 
getting  a  slight  notion  of  the  value  of  the 
industries  of  man.  In  other  words,  they 
are  making  comparisons,  and  the  intel- 
lectual faculty  is  exercising  itself  on  per- 
cepts and  transforming  them  into  con- 
cepts. 

The  kindergarten  materials  are  Froe- 
bel's  response  to  the  natural  desires  of 
childhood;  they  are  but  a  specialized 
form  of  our  practical  material  for  all 
education.  Do  not  the  stories  corre- 
spond to  our  language  and  literature  les- 
sons of  later  school  life?  Is  there  any 
stage  of  education  in  which  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  emotional  nature  and  the  re- 
lease of  its  activities  in  music  and  song, 
in  alternation  with  those  more  entirely 
mental,  are  not  valuable?  The  game 
takes  the  form  of  gymnastics  later,  and 
returns  again  to  the  athletic  game  of 
the  college  or  university.  The  Gifts  an- 
swer to  all  the  objective  and  concrete 
material,  and  the  Occupations  to  all 
hand  work,  whether  executive  or  purely 
for  training;  as,  drawing,  writing,  sew- 
ing, wood-working,  or  modeling,  of  later 
school  life. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  Court- 
hope  Bowen's  remarks  on  expression 
through  material  in  childhood.  "It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  presume  too  far  on  a 
child's  power  to  understand  and  use  lan- 
guage." In  the  kindergarten  the  task 
is  rather  to  prepare  children  to  use  lan- 
guage later  in  school,  as  one  of  the  means 
they  will  then  have  of  expressing  them- 
selves and  of  gaining  knowledge.  At 
first  it  is  not  their  chief  means  and  cer- 
tainly not  their  only  means  for  expres- 
sion. Children's  confused  statements, 
over  which  the  public  and  even  teachers 
often  make  merry,  are  simply  the  results 
of  premature  and  foolish  forcing  of  lan- 
guage only  half  understood.  We  shall 
best  succeed  in  helping  the  child  to  use 
and  understand  aright,  not  by  restricting 
him  to  language,  but  by  using  all  his 


modes  and  means  of  expression  in  close 
connection  with  one  another  and  with 
language.  We  remember  that  the  words 
telephone,  trolley,  cablegram,  dynamo, 
caligraph,  spectroscope,  grapj^hone, 
were  not  a  part  of  our  language  until  the 
materials  to  make  them  had  been  pro- 
duced. One  such  discovery  in  childhood 
of  the  practical  .meaning  of  language  is 
worth  many  merely  imitative  exercises. 

The  materials  of  the  kindergartens, 
however,  are  the  least  of  Froebel's  prac- 
tical contributions  to  education.  The 
Mother  Play, a  simple  collection  of  games 
accompanied  by  poetical  mottoes  and 
prose  commentaries,  is  by  far  his  greater 
achievement.  Unless  this  book  is  known 
and  understood,  the  kindergarten  cannot 
be  interpreted  aright.  Each  game  in  the 
book  is  in  response  to  some  manifesta- 
tion of  the  child.  The  order  of  the  songs 
is  not  accidental.  The  games  included 
in  the  first  series  relate  to  elementary 
experiences  of  movement;  the  second 
division  corresponds  to  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment when  the  child  classifies  ob- 
jects by  number,  form,  size.  These  are 
followed  by  games  which  deal  with  prac- 
tical activities.  In  short,  the  first  set  is 
a  series  in  which  right  instincts  are  rec- 
ognized; the  second,  right  habits  are 
practiced;  the  third,  right  standards  are 
presented;  the  fourth,  right  judgments 
are  formed;  fifth,  right  choice  is  exer- 
cised. Right  standards  are  presented  of 
activities  of  nature,  in  the  busy,  happy 
life  of  little  creatures  around  us, — as 
beasts,  birds,  butterflies.  This  is  the  first 
standard,  that  corresponds  to  the  simple 
reflection  of  a  simple,  happy  child-life 
without  conscious  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities. Later  are  presented  busy  but  sim- 
ple and  natural  activities  of  human  life, 
as  the  mother's  activities  at  home  and  the 
father's  activities  at  work.  These  appeal 
to  the  child  in  the  first  stage  of  recogni- 
tion of  duties,  and  are  the  right  models 
for  him  to  follow.  Finally,  is  suggested 
the  standard  of  the  hero,  who  chooses  to 
be  brave  and  good  even  through  trouble 
and  difficulty. 

You  ask :  "What  does  the  kindergarten 
in  its  practical  outcome  accomplish?" 
We  answer  that  it  endeavors  to  use,  with- 
out abusing,  the  means  and  methods  of 
all  right  education  with  special  adapta- 
tion to  the  germ-stage  of  mind-activity, 
of  mind-shaping;  and  to  exercise  the  in- 
ner perceptions  by  very  small,  but  none 
the  less  important,  outer  expressions. 

Professor  Tracy  speaks  of  the  Froe- 
belian  principle  on  which  education  is 
coming  more  and  more   to  be  bap 
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"that  education  proceeds  most  easily  ami 
readily  along  the  line  of  motor  activity; 
that  is,  that  the  child  should  be  the  agent 
of  investigation  rather  than  the  recepta- 
cle of  instruction;  that  by  doing  things 
he  will  alone  acquire  knowledge."  "The 
kindergarten,"  says  Tracy,  "is  the  incar- 
nation of  this  idea";  but  the  idea  is  as 
old  as  Aristotle,  who  said,  "We  learn  an 
art  by  doing  that  which  we  wish  to  do 
when  we  have  learned  it ;  we  become 
builders  by  building,  harpers  by  harp- 
ing;" and  we  may  add  that  we  become 
intelligent  and  industrious  by  intelligent 
and  industrious  play  which  will  finally 
become  work  of  the  same  kind. 


It  would  be  too  much  to  claim  that 
either  Froebel  or  his  system  is  the  limit 
of  human  perfection:  but  that  it  is  the 
best  so  far  as  practically  applied,  the  kin- 
dergarten of  to-day  justifies.  Not  only 
does  the  Froebel ian  doctrine  stir  the 
higher  impulses  of  child  life,  but  the 
sfudy  of  kindergarten  is  most  energizing 
and  invigorating  to  the  student,  since  it 
incites  constantly  to  self-culture.  When 
we  remember  that  Froebel  awakened  the 
minds  of  twelve  little  children  and  fed 
them  with  the  bread  of  life  only  after  a 
prolonged  university  education,  we  can 
obtain  an  idea  of  what  he  deemed  the 
birthright  of  every  child. 


HAS  NOT  THE  TIME  COME  WHEN  EDUCATION 

SHOULD  PREPARE  FOR  PARENTHOOD? 
IN  WHAT  SHOULD  SUCH  EDUCATION  CONSIST? 

Bv   Mks.  Ani»kk\v  MacLeisii,  Chicago,  111. 


The  present  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  childhood  has  grown  directly 
out  of  the  key  to  modern  thought,  evolu- 
tion. So  soon  as  we  accept  the  theory 
of  development  as  the  method  of  creation 
and  recognize  the  fact  that  that  develop- 
ment may  be  influenced  by  environment 
and  by  outside  stimuli,  at  once  the  perio<l 
of  growth  and  plasticity  becomes  of  para- 
mount importance,  and  the  possibilities 
for  elevating  the  human  race  become 
practically  limitless.  From  this  point  of 
view,  then,  has  grown  up  the  present 
great  interest  in  education  and  in  all 
phases  of  child-study.  The  scientific 
method  of  the  present  day  seeks  to  over- 
come the  rigidity  and  mechanical  charac- 
ter of  classic  education  by  introducing 
an  elasticity  that  meets  individual  needs. 
It  converts  the  emotional  interest  of  the 
romantic  period  into  intelligent  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  and  needs,  and  so  into 
practical  results.  It,  and  it  alone,  is  able 
to  grapple  with  the  great  social  problems 
that  day  by  day  force  thcnisolves  more 
insistently  upon  our  national  conscious- 
ness. Our  great  republic  can  l)e  pre- 
served only  by  the  raising  of  each  suc- 


ceeding g'eueration  to  higher  levels  of 
patriotism,  to  a  loftier  sense  of  honor 
and  a  more  unselfish  devotion  to  duty. 
The  ignorant  must  be  made  intelligent; 
the  helpless, capable;  the  criminal  classes, 
virtuous.  This  can  be  done  only  through 
the  children,  and  so  education  in  its 
modern,  scientific  sense  becomes  the 
process  of  salvation.  It  is  the  most  vital 
force  of  the  present  day;  it  is  all  inclu- 
sive. But,  like  the  new  wine  of  our 
Saviors  parable,  it  cannot  be  put  into 
old  bottles.  It  must  be  left  free  to  take 
on  new  forms.  Since  we  cannot  tell 
whftt  are  to  be  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  coming  generation,  and 
the  next,  and  the  next;  since  we  cannot 
foresee  what  will  be  the  religious  faiths 
of  the  future,  the  political  and  social 
creeds,  w^e  cannot  educate  for  them.  All 
that  we  can  do  is  to  furnish  each  child 
with  conditions  for  his  own  fullest  and 
most  normal  development,  physical,  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual;  to  give  him  com- 
mand of  himself  and  to  put  into  his 
hand??  the  most  advanced  existing  tools 
of  civilization.  Just  in  proportion  as 
individual  needs  are  to  be  recognized  and 
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met,  must  parents  and  teachers  be  intel- 
ligent and  capable  of  independent 
thought  and  action. 

It  ought  to  be  entirely  unnecessary  at 
this  stage  of  civilization  to  press  home 
the  fact  of  responsibility  of  parents  for 
the  welfare  of  their  children;  but,  alas! 
how  many  feel  that  their  whole  duty  is 
done  when  a  suitable  home  is  furnished 
and  kept  in  condition,  proper  clothing 
and  food  are  provided  for  the  children, 
and  they  are  sent  to  school  and  taught 
some  obedience  to  law.  How  few  fathers 
and  mothers  recognize  and  try  to  meet 
intelligently  the  full  responsibilities  of 
parenthood  I  Is  it  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  education  fails  to  take  any  account 

of  these  greatest  of  all  responsibilities? 
***** 

"Is  it  not  monstrous,"  says  Herbert 
Spencer  in  Education,  "that  the  fate  of 
a  new  generation  should  be  left  to  the 
chances  of  an  unreasoning  custom,  im- 
pulse, fancy  ?  If  a  merchant  commenced 
business  without  any  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic and  bookkeeping,  we  should  ex- 
claim at  his  folly,  and  look  for  disas- 
trous conse(iuences.  Or  if,  before  study- 
ing anatomy,  a  man  set  up  as  a  surgical 
operator,  we  should  wonder  at  his  au- 
dacity, and  pity  his  patients.  But  that 
parents  should  begin  the  difficult  task  of 
rearing  children  without  ever  having 
given  a  thought  to  the  principles — ^phys- 
ical, moral  or  intellectual — which  ought 
to  ffuide  them,  excites  neither  surprise 
at  the  actors  nor  pity  for  their  victims." 

Now  whether  or  not  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Spencer  at  all  points,  we  can  hardly  fail 
to  accept  this  conclusion  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  par- 
ents and  preparedness  to  meet  their 
heavy  responsibilities.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary that  a  philosopher  should  come  back 
from  the  dead  to  tell  us  this.  We  con- 
stantly meet  in  our  own  experience  men 
and  women  bearing  physical  frailties"  be- 
cause those  who  "cared  for  them  in  their 
early  days  did  not  know  the  laws  of 
hygiene.  We  meet  others  who  are  what 
we  call  failures  because  their  needs  and 
aptitudes  were  never  understood  nor  met. 
When  we  hear  of  boys  and  girls  going 
wrong,  we  feel  instinctively  that  some 
one  has  blundered.  And  how  often  the 
cause  can  be  clearly  seen,  in  the  incom- 
petence or  the  unfaithfulness  of  parents, 
or  in  conditions  that  have  deprivoil  the 
children  of  parental  care. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  hearing  the 
conclusion  of  an  eminent  edu<»ntor  upon 


this  point  not  long  since,  lie  had  been 
for  a  long  period  of  years  the  head  mas- 
ter of  one  of  our  largest  and  most  influ- 
ential boys'  schools,  and  he  said  that  in 
his  own  experience  every  case  of  a  bad 
boy  could  be  traced  directly  back  to  an 
incompetent  mother.  It  is  both  pathetic 
and  startling,  in  the  workings  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  in  Chicago,  to  note  the 
stories  of  the  children  brought  before  it. 
Almost  invariably  the  trouble  is  a  lack 
of  mother  or  father.  Either  it  is  the 
case  of  a  widowed  mother,  who  must  go 
out  by  the  day  to  support  her  family,  and 
so  being  forced  to  take  the  fathers'  place, 
cannot  be  also  a  mother;  or  there  is 
drunkenness  or  vice  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  and  utter  disergard  of  their 
parental  obligations.  If  such  ruin  fol- 
lows in  the  wake  of  a  lacking  or  faulty 
I)arental  care,  what  would  the  world  be 
if  we  could  have  one  generation  of  thor- 
oughly prepared  and  responsible  fathers 
and  mothers.  Would  it  not  almost  mean 
the  millennial  dawn? 

Granting,  then,  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation for  parenthood  as  well  as  for  the 
other  relations  of  life,  in  what  should 
such  education  consist?  And  with  this 
comes,  if  our  discussion  is  to  be  prac- 
tical, another  question  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  answer:  How  sJmU  the  necessary 
subjects  he  introduced  into  the  existing 
curriculum  in  a  form  that  shall  commend 
them  to  the  judgment  of  educators  and 
prove  so  attractive  to  students  that  the 
courses  will  he  elected?  Here  we  have 
to  meet  not  only  the  conservatism  of  the 
schools  but  the  reserve  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind.  The  work  must  be  put  into 
the  course  of  study  in  such  a  way  that 
the  student  comes  to  it  naturally,  log- 
ically, and  without  the  rousing  of  self- 
consciousness.  Also,  I  believe  that  we 
must  consider  work  along  these  lines  not 
only  in  the  colleges  but  also  in  the  high 
schools;  for  these  latter  are,  and  are  des- 
tined to  become  more  and  more,  the  peo- 
ple's colleges,  and  from  them  go  many, 
many  boys  and  girls  who  will  carry  their 
formal  preparation  for  life  no  further. 

Let  us  first  consider  what  knowledge  is 
necessary'  on  the  part  of  parents  in  order 
that  children  may  be  brought  up  into  a 
rich  and  full  manhood  and  womanhood. 
First,  of  course,  there  must  be  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  all  that  pertains  to  the 
physical  and  material  well-being  oi  chil- 
dren and  youth.  There  is  already  a  rap- 
idly jrrowing  sense  of  the  need  of  this 
knowlodgp,    and    a    strong   movement   to 
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supply  it,  80  that  here  our  work  is  com- 
paratively easy.  Then  there  must  be  an 
understanding  of  the  child-mind,  of  its 
unfolding  and  development,  of  the  differ- 
ent stages  through  which  it  passes.  Here 
we  shall  be  greatly  helped  by  scientific 
child-study  and  by  the  new  character 
which  such  study  has  given  to  modern 
psycholog:v'.  Then  there  must  be  a  com- 
prehension of  the  spiritual  and  religious 
needs  of  the  little  human  soul,  and  here, 
alas!  so  far  as  general  education  goes, 
we  are  on  untrodd(?n  ground.  The  schools 
recognize  bodies  and  minds,  but  not  souls 
as  such.  To  me  Froebel's  distinctive 
contribution  to  education  is  made  just 
here,  in  his  appreciation  of  the  little 
child's  soul,  as  the  part  of  him  that  pre- 
eminently needs  to  be  educated,  lift^  up 
into  a  growing  harmony  with  the  divine 
soul   of    the   universe.     *     *     *     * 

Tt  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  go  deeply 
into  a  consideration  of  the  kind  of 
knowledge  that  will  make  our  young 
people  capable,  when  they  come  to  ma- 
turity, of  meeting  the  physical  needs  of 
a  family,  because,  as  I  said  before,  this 
need  is  already  becoming  recognized. 
It  is  necessary  for  self-preservation  as 
well  as  for  race-preservation.  It  should 
include,  of  course,  a  practical  under- 
standing of  physiology  and  hygiene,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  home-making 
and  home-keeping,  with  all  the  sciences 
that  underlie  that  art, — bacteriology, 
chemistry,  physics,  sociology,  and  the 
care  and  economical  expenditure  of 
money.  This  training  should  begin  in 
the  grammar  school  while  the  children's 
interests  are  still  .keen,  and  while  the 
children  still  do  not  hesitate  to  undertake 
hand  work.  Here  the  study  of  textiles 
c^n  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  primitive  man,  and  in  that 
same  connection  the  construction  of 
houses  may  be  followed  from  the  sim- 
plest forms  to  those  of  civilization.  The 
study  of  cooking  correlates  very  closely 
with  the  geographical  study  of  food  prod- 
ucts, and,  on  the  other  side,  cooking  as 
the  method  of  preparing  food  for  use  can 
be  correlated  with  physiology;  so  that  the 
introduction  of  cooking  and  household 
arts  into  the  grammar  grades  is  not  the 
introducing  of  a  mass  of  foreign  matter, 
but  rather  the  bringing  of  the  subject 
matter  already  there  into  touch  with  ac- 
tual, everyday  life.  This  is  the  process 
which  all  along  the  educational  line  is 
bringing  new  life  and  vigor.  Education 
becomes  at  once  a  vital  matter  when  it  is 


seen  to  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  life. 
This  work  in  the  school  also  becomes  a 
strong  link  to  bind  the  school  and  liome 
together.  It  gives  the  child  a  new  inter- 
est in  its  home  and  the  power  to  con- 
tribute something  there. 

In  the  high  school  years,  the  sciences 
that  underlie  the  life  of  the  home  should 
be  studied  by  those  who  do  not  go  to  col- 
lege, and  in  the  later  years  of  college  life, 
elect ives  should  be  offered,  taking  up  the 
subjects  more  broadly.  Also  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  art  work  of  the  high  school 
might  at  some  point  be  turned  in  the 
direction  of  home  furnishings,  a  study 
of  good  lines  and  forms  in  furniture,  and 
adaptation  to  use;  of  good  colors  and 
pleasing  color  combinations, — whatever 
will  go  toward  building  up  in  the  pupils 
a  correct  {esthetic  sense,  and  the  power  to 
furnish  a  home  attractively  and  even 
artistically  on  a  limited  amount  r.i 
money.  For  one  thing  that  education 
ought  to  do  at  the  present  day  is  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  best  things  in  life  are 
not  dependent  upon  the  possession  of 
large  sums  of  money.  If  this  lesson 
could  be  really  learned,  it  would  go  far 
to  overcome  the  grasping  and  material- 
istic spirit  of  the  age. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  see  how 
strong  a  hold  this  new  consciousness  of 
the  home  has  taken  upon  educational 
thought,  and  how  widely  its  importance 
is  recognized.  Domestic  science  in  some 
form  is  finding  its  way  into  the  school 
system  of  most  of  the  large  cities  and 
many  smaller  places;  and  the  colleges 
are  beginning  to  add  courses  of  study, 
and  the  universities  departments  of  in- 
struction along  these  lines.  It  is  all 
tending  to  develop  a  deeper  sense  of  the 
value  of  home,  and  the  importance  of  en- 
vironment. 

But  all  this  has  to  do  with  material 
and  physical  conditions.  If  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day 
should  be  trained  to  riieet  these  condi- 
tions intelligently,  surely  it  is  at  least  of 
equal  importance  that  they  should  under- 
stand intellectual  and  spiritual  condi- 
tions. This  latter  end  may  be  reached 
by  broadening  the  work  of  psychology, 
and  giving  it  the  same  practical  touch 
with  life  that  chemistry  and  physics  have 
found  through  domestic  science.  Fortu- 
nately, the  psychology  of  to-day  has 
taken  a  long  step  in  this  direction,  and 
the  chief  thing  that  would  need  to  be 
added  for  the  purposes  of  our  inquiry 
would  be  a  study  of  the  beginnings  of 
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mind,  the  psychology  of  the  earlier  years. 
In  the  high  schools,  this  work  would  re- 
quire a  text-book,  and  none  now  exists 
that  would  quite  meet  the  needs;  but  it 
would  not  be  too  difficult  a  matter  to  pre- 
pare one.  Such  a  book  should  sum  up 
all  the  facts  that  have  really  been  estab- 
lished by  scientific  child  study  concern- 
ing the  growth  of  the  intellect  from  the 
very  beginning.  It  should  dwell  upon 
the  importance  of  wise  and  regular  care 
of  the  physical  needs  of  the  little  baby, 
showing  that  the  most  important  habits 
of  the  mind  are  formed  in  response  to 
such  care.  As  Dr.  Bushnell  says  in  his 
Christian  Nurture:  "There  is  scarcely 
room  to  doubt  that  all  most  crabbed, 
hateful,  resentful,  passionate,  ill-natured 
characters;  all  most  even,  lovely,  firm 
and  true,  are  prepared  in  a  great  degree 
by  the  handling  of  the  nursery."  And 
you  remember  that  Pestalozzi  claims 
that  the  beginning  of  religious  education 
is  right  here.  The  tiny  baby,  whose 
wants  are  met  with  regularity  and  wis- 
dom, begins  even  then  to  develop  the 
states  of  feeling  that  will  later  become 
the  Christian  virtues  of  faith  and  hope. 
Then  the  opening  and  growth  of  the 
mind  should  be  traced;  the  conditions  of 
mental  growth,  as  the  receiving  of  sense 
impressions,  notably  those  of  touch  and 
sight,  the  storing  up  of  mental  images, 
the  co-ordinating  of  muscles  and  gaining 
of  bodily  control.  The  importance  of 
quiet,  abundant  sleep,  of  fresh  air  and 
sunshine,  and  freedom  from  excitement 
or  over-stimulation  should  be  dwelt  upon. 
Then  the  different  stages  of  development 
should  be  noted  with  their  indications 
and  their  inner  significance.  In  this 
work  there  should  be  the  possibility  of 
observing  children.  Students  should  be 
able  to  go  out  from  the  study  of  princi- 
ples in  text-books  to  their  application  in 
children,  and  come  back  with  a  new  light 
upon  psychology  and  a  new  interest  in 
child  life.  If  such  a  study  were  carried 
on  of  mind-growth  through  childhood 
and  adolescence  to  maturity,  I  believe 
that  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  value  of 
psychology,  and  put  into  it  just  the  life 
and  interest  that  are  sometimes  lacking. 
But  still  we  have  not  reached  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  Why  should  we  under- 
stand the  principles  of  mind-activity, 
why  should  we  study  the  laws  of  its 
growth,  but  that  we  may  use  this  knowl- 
edge in  character  formation  ?  That  is  the 
great  object  of  life  and  of  education, 
growth  in  goodness  as  well  as  effective- 


ness, in  moral  power  and  spiritual  under- 
standing. This  is  the  kind  of  education 
for  which  the  kindergarten  stands,  and 
Froebel  is  distinctively  its  apostle  and 
exponent.  But  it  is  strange  that  the  rec- 
ognized connection  of  Froebel  with  edu- 
cation should  cease  with  the  kindergar- 
ten. That  became  the  final  exposition 
of  his  educational  thought  because  gf  the 
absolute  need  of  the  little  children  in  his 
(lay,  and  because  of  his  close  sympathy 
with  them  and  insight  into  their  needs; 
but  his  pedagogical  ideas  are  applicable 
to  the  whole  process  of  education,  and 
they  will  never  be  understood  by  the 
world  at  large  until  they  reach  far  be- 
yond those  first  few  years.     *     *     * 

But  how  shall  we  practically  bring  the 
philosophy  and  the  pedagogy  of  Froebel 
to  bear  in  preparation  for  this  greatest 
of  all  responsibilities,  the  care  and  up- 
bringing of  children?  To  me  Froebel's 
teaching  is  most  beautifully  and  com- 
pletely set  forth  in  the  Mother  Play,  but 
the  work  could  not  well  be  given  to  col- 
lege or  high  school  students  in  that  form. 
It  is  written  directly  for  mothers,  and 
students  are  not  quite  ready  to  view 
themselves  in  the  light  of  parenthood. 
Moreover,  the  present  form  of  the  book 
makes  it  difficult  of  comprehension.  To 
prepare  a  book  for  school  and  college  use 
that  should  embody  the  principal  teach- 
ings of  the  Mother  Play  would  be  com- 
paratively easy.  Such  a  book  should 
make  very  clear  at  each  step  the  thought 
in  Froebel's  mind,  the  truth  which  he  has 
for  the  mother,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
would  have  the  mother  give  that  truth 
to  the  child.  For  a  full  teaching  of 
Froebel's  method,  the  actual  use  of  the 
games  would  be  necessary  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  occupations.  This 
would  seem  to  me  a  very  valuable  part 
of  the  training,  for  so  many  mothers  and 
teachers  of  young  children  fail  just  for 
lack  of  the  play  spirit,  and  a  knowledge 
of  what  may  be  done  for  children  through 
that  medium.  In  connection  with  this 
work  I  would  have  the  Education  of  Man 
used,  as  throwing  a  light  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  and  this  might  well  be 
used  in  its  present  form  and  quaint 
phraseology. 

Such  a  study  as  this  implies  a  teacher 
who  has  added  to  a  college  cx)urse  a  kin- 
dergarten training.  It  also  involves  the 
study  and  observation  of  children.  There 
should  be  available  kindergartens  to 
serve  as  laboratories  to  such  a  course  of 
study.     There  this  sort  of  training  could 
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be  seen  in  llic  pnx.-ess,  ami  ohMcrvations 
of  progress  could  be  made  and  brought 
back  to  the  class  room.  Also  there  would 
be  opportunity  to  enter  into  the  games 
with  the  children. 

I  think  that  such  a  course  of  Froebel's 
Mother  Play  would  be  most  valuable  if 
carried  along  in  connection  with  the 
course  of  psychology  and  child-study 
outlined  above.  As  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  child  is  noted,  let  "Play  with 
the  Limbs"  be  taken  to  show  how  growth 
depends  upon  the  overcoming  of  difficul- 
ties, and  that  this  truth  holds  good  in  the 
spiritual  as  in  the  physical  realm.  What 
a  light  this  would  threw  on  the  baby^s 
instinctive  efforts  after  strength,  and 
how  many  children  it  would  save  from 
the  deadening  effect  of  having  life  made 
too  easy!  When  the  development  of  the 
senses  is  taken  up  psychologically,  and 
the  place  of  sense-impressions,  let  Froe- 
bePs  teachings  here  be  made  clear,  his 
picture  of  the  "door  that  swings  two 
ways"  in  order  that  through  it  "the  soul 
of  things  may  be  known  to  the  soul  of 
the  sensitive  being."  There  are  many 
other  points  of  contact  where  Froc^bel's 
insight  into  the  inner  meaning  of  scien- 
tific facts  would  open  up  a  whole  realm 
of  stimulating  and  valuable  thought. 

Beyond  its  illumination  of  psychology, 
the  Mother  Play  gives  a  philosophy  of 
life  that  is  both  lofty  and  satisfying,  and 
I  know  of  nothing  that  is  in  a  large  sense 
more  truly  cultural  than  it;  and,  lastly, 
it  is  deeply  religious,  and  so  is  a  most 
valuable  element  in  the  preparation  of 
yoimg  people  for  life.  *  *  *  And  T  would 
suggest  that  at  least  one  piece  of  great 
literature  be  studied  in  connection  with 
this  course  of  study,  and  that  its  ethical 
character  be  made  paramount.     That  is. 


that  it  be  studied  for  the  light  which  it 
throws  upon  the  struggle  of  the  human 
soul  after  righteousness.  This  would 
not  only  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
work  of  character  building,  and  in  round- 
ing out  our  proposed  course  in  spiritual- 
ized psychology;  it  would  also  open  a 
wide  door  to  the  meaning  of  all  real  lit- 
erature, and  let  us  hope  that  it  might 
have  some  part  in  ringing  the  death  knell 
of  the  technical  and  purely  mechanical 
and  external  manner  of  studying  litera- 
ture that  at  present  holds  sway  so  gen- 
erally. 

Now  is  such  a  change  as  I  have  sug- 
gested in  existing  courses  of  study  im- 
practical, or  too  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment? I  believe  that  it  would  not  only 
accomplish  the  purpose  which  we  have  in 
mind,  of  preparing  young  people  for  the 
responsibilities  of  parenthood,  but  that 
it  would  prove  of  great  and  immetliate 
value  in  itself. 

Moreover,!  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  such  a  move.  There  is  an  increasing 
earnestness  among  educators,  a  growing 
sense  that,  after  all,  the  solution  of  the 
great  problems  of  our  day  is  in  the  home 
and  with  the  mother;  therefore,  she  must 
be  better  equipped  for  her  work.  Our 
natural  and  social  life  is  forcing  upon 
us  problems  that  can  be  solved  only  by 
the  production  of  a  higher  type  of  men 
and  women;  therefore,  whether  or  not 
the  plan  outlined  is  the  best,  and  it  is 
but  a  suggestion,  let  us  not  rest  until 
some  method  has  been  devised  by  which 
our  system  of  education  shall  consider 
earnestly,  and  face  squarely,  the  problem 
of  fitting  the  rising  generations  to  meet 
more  ably  the  stern  responsibilities  of 
l)aroiithood. 


THE  CO-OPERATION   OF   LIBRARIAN   AND  KINDER- 
GARTNER. 

By  Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine,  Prenderoast  Free  Library,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


This  is  the  age  of  enthusiasts,  all  in- 
terested in  the  cause  of  helping  the  bet- 
tering of  men.  They  are  working  in 
diverse  ways,  each  convinced  that  his  own 
is  best  and  enters  most  into  the  welfare 


and  happiness  of  the  i)eople,  whether  his 
particular  enthusiasm  is  a  belief  in 
higher  education,  foreign  missions,  social 
settlements,  municipal  leagues,  civic  fed- 
erations, tree  planting  associations,  pa- 
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triotic  societies,  or  any  of  tlio  hundred 
other  forces  that  are  working  toward  the 
common  good. 

It  is  likewise  the  age  of  consolidation. 
We  read  of  trusts  and  unions,  of  the 
great  systems  that  are  being  inaugurate<l 
in  the  business  world.  If  consolidation 
is  wise  in  commercial  and  industrial 
circles,  clearly  it  would  be  well  for  kin- 
dred enthusiasts  to  establisli  media  of 
correlation,  to  maintain  permanently 
means  for  aiding  one  another  and  for 
exerting  their  collective  strength,  thus 
greatly  increasing  their  influence. 

We  who  meet  to-day  represent  not  the 
least  of  the  enthusiasts;  and  what  each 
of  the  others  claims  for  his  cause,  we 
claim  for  kindergartens  and  libraries. 
You,  as  kindergartners,  believe  that  if 
the  natural  activity  of  the  child  is  direct- 
ed in  the  proper  channels,  his  whole 
physical,  mental  and  moral  growth  will 
be  strengthened  and  he  will  therefore  de- 
velop a  truer  manhood  and  life  on  a 
higher  plane.  As  a  librarian,  I  repre- 
sent a  considerable  and  growing  body  of 
workers  who  believe  that  much  can  be 
accomplished  for  the  human  race  through 
the  right  books,  free  and  readily  accessi- 
ble at  all  times  for  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions and  needs  and  ages  of  men;  and 
our  two  greatest  aims  are  to  supply  all 
the  other  enthusiasts  with  books  that  will 
aid  them  to  extend  their  efforts  for  mak- 
ing the  old  world  new,  and  to  train  the 
children  to  use  the  library,  so  that  when 
they  in  turn  develop  into  enthusiasts, 
they  shall  already  know  where  to  turn 
for  assistance.  It  is  within  ten  years 
that  the  public  library  has  awakened  to 
its  opportunity  and  responsibility  in  re- 
lation to  children,  and  now  its  children's 
room  can  be  counted  with  the  home  and 
the  school  as  a  force  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  a  child's  equipment  for  life. 
Do  you  not  see  why  we  believe  that  the 
millenium  is  coming  finally  through  the 
message  of  good  books?  May  the  libra- 
rian not  rightly  claim  to  be  the  enthusi- 
ast of  the  enthusiasts? 

What  has  the  library  for  the  kinder- 
gartner?  To  give  an  answer  in  a  gen- 
eral way  is  an  easy  matter.  It  can  sup- 
ply books  in  psychology,  child-study  and 
kindergarten  principles,  the  method 
books  and  aids  recommended  in  the  kin- 
dergarten training  classes,  books  from 
which  stories  can  be  gleaned  for  all  the 
kindergarten  seasons,  pictures  that  are 
frequently  needed  for  illustration,  sto- 
ries and   verse  for  reading  aloud,   and 


books  for  even  the  littlest  children  to 
handle  themselves.  It  supplies  books 
also  for  the  mothers  to  use  in  the  home; 
for  librarians  believe  as  deeply  as  do  kin- 
dergartners that  home  influence  often 
thwarts  their  best  endeavor,  and  that  in 
many  cases  the  mothers  must  be  helped 
in  order  to  have  the  work  with  the  chil- 
dren effective. 

But  general  statements  carry  little 
weight  or  conviction  unless  they  are  sub- 
stantiated by  some  specific  information. 
For  this  reason  it  seems  wise  to  make  de- 
tailed report  of  what  is  actually  being 
done  in  libraries  for  the  kindergarten 
movement.  That  I  should  not  prove  a 
false  prophet,  I  sent  a  series  of  questions 
to  representative  libraries  throughout  the 
country.  These  questions  covered  three 
phases  of  the  work :  first,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  library  and  the  kindergartner 
as  a  student  of  educational  methods; 
secondly,  the  relation  between  the  library 
and  the  mothers'  club  as  a  corollary  of 
the  kindergarten;  and  thirdly,  the  pro- 
vision that  libraries  make  for  books  for 
children  from  four  to  six  years  of  age. 

From  the  replies,  representing  eight- 
een states,  I  am  happy  to  give  brief  tes- 
timony. The  limits  of  this  address  do 
not  permit  a  tabulation  of  the  replies 
nor  mention  of  the  libraries  by  name; 
but  the  replies  serve  as  an  index  of  the 
friendly  attitude  of  every  library  in  the 
country,  large  and  vSmall,  and  the  readi- 
ness of  all  to  aid  the  kindergartens  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  and  resources. 

To  the  question,  "Do  you  help  kinder- 
gartners in  the  selection  of  books  for 
their  work,  both  for  their  own  study  and 
for  use  with  the  children?"  the  answer 
came  always  "Yes,"  and  frequently  in 
emphatic  form.  Rome  librarians  went 
farther  and  said:  "We  buy  very  largely 
of  books  that  will  aid  kindergartners  and 
help  them  in  every  way  that  we  can": 
while  others  modified  their  answers  by 
adding  that  they  gave  help  gladly  when- 
ever it  was  asked.  Librarians,  although 
eager  to  have  their  books  widely  used, 
do  not  find  it  expedient  to  thrust  them 
upon  people  unasked. 

The  question,  "Do  you  send  ^travel- 
ing libraries  to  kindergarten  training 
classes?"  brought  in  almost  every  case  a 
negative  reply,  either  because  there 
had  never  been  requests  for  .them  or 
because  there  were  no  training  classes. 
But  there  was  practically  unanimous 
assent  to  the  "Would  you,  if  you 
had    requests   for    them?"     Such   assent 
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was  modified  in  several  instances  by  the 
important  provision:  "If  our  supply  of 
books  permitted,"  or  "If  in  the  limits  of 
our  city.''  In  a  number  of  cities  the  kin- 
dergartens and  training  classes  are  con- 
necteil  with  the  public  school  system  and 
so  are  entitled  to  teachers'  cards  at  the 
library,  which  results  in  their  having 
practically  the  same  privileges  as  a  trav- 
eling librarj'  would  give  them. 

Questions  were  asked  as  to  whether 
kindergartners  made  any  suggestions  to 
libraries  in  regard  to  the  selection  of 
books  for  professional  use,  and  also  as 
to  the  kindergartners'  general  knowledge 
of  children's  books.  The  answers  show 
that  many  kindergartners,  struggling 
with  their  own  work,  depend  on  the 
library  for  suggestions  and  help,  and  do 
not  make  suggestions  to  the  libraries,  as 
they  are  encouraged  to  do.  Further,  it 
appears  that  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  books  for  the  children  themselves 
is  rare  among  kindergartners. 

Then  the  question  was  asked:  "Do  the 
kinderg;artners  make  much  use  of  the 
library?"  and  again  the  answer  came 
"Yes,"  but  not  emphatically;  for  fre- 
quently was  added,  "A  few  of  them,"  and, 
"It  depends  on  the  kindergartner.  There 
are  the  few  who  do  splendid  disinterested 
work  in  regard  to  reading,  while  others 
are  lukewarm,  and  others  still  read  only 
what  is  absolutely  necessary."  My  own 
experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
reply,  "They  use  it  fairly  well,  but  not 
as  well  as  we  wish  they  did,"  coming 
from  a  librarv  that  has  a  complete  equip- 
ment of  kindergarten  books,  is  really  the 
truth  of  this  matter. 

I  wish  I  had  the  persuasion  of  Peter 
at  Pentecost  in  order  to  impress  upon 
every  one  of  you  that  lives  under  the 
shadow  of  a  public  library,  what  re- 
sources it  contains  for  your  study  and 
what  help  will  eagerly  be  given  you  by 
the  librarian  or  the  assistants  to  search 
out  the  things  you  need,  if  you  will  make 
your  wishes  known. 

The  group  of  questions  concerning  the 
mothers*  clubs  asked  first  if  traveling 
libraries  were  sent  to  these  clubs.  A 
number  of  libraries  replied  in  the  affirm- 
ative, while  others  said  that  they  would 
send  books  if  they  had  requests  for  them. 
"Do  you  help  mothers'  clubs  in  the  selec- 
tion of  books  for  their  own  study  and  for 
use  with  the  children?"  brought  replies 
all  along  the  line  that  they  did.  Some 
said  that  in  lieu  of  helping  mothers' 
clubs  they  helped  the  mothers  individu- 


ally whenever  opportunity  oflFered;  and 
this  answered  also  the  last  question  in 
the  mother  group :  "Are  mothers  not  con- 
nected with  clubs  given  any  advice  about 
books  good  to  read  to  their  children  from 
four  to  six  years  old?"  to  which  answer 
came,  "Advice  is  always  gladly  given, 
and  all  that  we  have  is  at  their  disposal." 

The  third  group  of  questions  con- 
cerned the  books  to  be  used  with  children 
of  kindergarten  age;  and  here,  iK?rhap3, 
is  the  point  where  librarians  can  be  of 
most  real  assistance  to  kindergartners. 
Since  the  coming  of  the  children's  room 
in  public  libraries,  much  time  and 
thought  and  x>a  ins  tailing  care  have  been 
given  to  the  study  and  appraisal  of  juve- 
nile literature.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  most 
largely  for  children  who  can  read ;  but  in 
this  wealth  of  juvenile  books  is  there  no 
provision  for  the  little  folks? 

The  question  was  asked,  "Do  you  pro- 
vide untearable  picture  books,  or  picture 
books  of  any  kind  for  use  in  the  library?" 
I  was  amused  with  the  remarks  that  "un- 
tearable" called  forth,  and  it  is  evident 
that  this  label  on  a  book  does  not  war- 
rant it  against  destruction  by  infants. 
Reports  came  that  untearable  books  were 
poorly  stapled  and  sewed,  having  quickly 
to  be  repaired;  that  the  paper  books  be- 
came soiled  before  they  were  torn,  so 
answering  every  purpose;  and  finally,  a 
very  practical  objection,  that  untearable 
books  are  not  published  in  large  numbers 
— only  in  the  proportion  of  five  or  six  out 
of  thirty  or  forty — and  that,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  not  as  desirable,  either 
in  pictures  or  verse,  as  the  paper  ones. 
So  the  question,  as  answered,  resolved 
itself  into:  "Do  you  furnish  picture 
books  for  use  in  the  library,  and  do  you 
lend  them  to  kindergartens  and  for  home 
use?"  I  am  happy  to  report  that  many 
libraries  throughout  the  country-  do  fur- 
nish picture  books,  and  almost  all  lend 
them  to  the  kindergartens  and  the  homes. 
Some  libraries  send  the  books  directly  to 
the  kindergartens  (of  course,  on  request 
of  the  kindergartner  herself),  while  oth- 
ers lend  them  on  the  teacher's  card.  In 
circulating  for  home  use,  the  practice  is 
to  lend  them  to  the  children  from  the 
schools  or  through  parents  or  older  broth- 
ers and  sisters  from  the  library. 

You  will  recognize  at  once  that  there 
are  some  practical  difficulties  in  provid- 
ing for  littlest  children  in  a  public 
library;  the  distance  from  the  homes,  the 
special  and  constant  attention  that  must 
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be  given  little  folks,  and  the  luxury  of 
picture  books,  which  are  expensive  not 
only  in  first  cost  but  in  frequent  replen- 
ishing. It  is  for  this  reason  that  some 
libraries  find  it  impossible  to  provide  for 
children  until  they  can  read  for  them- 
selves. In  some  libraries,  also,  the  work 
is  not  fully  organized,  the  librarians 
waiting  to  see  what  the  demand  will  be; 
wliile  in  others  the  provision  has  never 
been  made  because  the  request  has  never 
come.  The  reply  that  came  from  a 
prominent  librarian,  "We  have  never 
been  asked  to  lend  to  kindcrgartners," 
should  not  be  passed  unheeded.  Do  you, 
as  kindergartners,  know  what  the  public 
librarj^  in  your  community  is  prepared 
to  do  for  the  children  in  your  charge? 

A  summary  of  the  replies  to  all  the 
questions  presents  this  matter  of  cooper- 
ation about  as  follows:  Librarians  stand 
ready  to  do  everything  possible  in  the 
way  of  furnishing  books  for  kindergart- 
ners, training  classes,  mothers'  clubs  and 
mothers  individually,  and,  so  far  as  their 
funds  permit,  for  the  small  children 
themselves.  Many  kindergartners  avail 
themselves  of  these  privileges,  but  many 
do  not.  Kindergartners  use  more  books 
adapted  to  instruction  and  methods  than 
for  supplementary  work  with  children, 
but  are  always  grateful  when  other  books 
are  brought  to  their  attention.  They 
fail  to  make  use  of  the  marvelous  chil- 
dren's literature,  of  much  of  which  they 
are  lamentably  ignorant. 

For  children  of  kindergarten  age  libra- 
rians distinguish  three  classes  of  books: 
those  for  children  to  handle  themselves, 
books  to  be  read  to  them  and  books  from 
which  stories  for  telling  can  be  gleaned. 
In  choosing  picture  books,  account  is 
taken  of  the  pictures,  which  must  be  good 
in  subject,  line  and  color,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral make-up  of  the  book — the  paper 
must  be  good,  and  the  book  not  too  large 
and  heavy  for  a  child  to  handle  easily. 
If  verse  or  story  accompanies  the  pic- 
tures, it  must  be  good  verse,  and  a  child- 
ish story.  Many  pictures  are  spoiled  by 
the  doggerel  which  accompanies  them. 
The  most  desirable  subjects  for  pictures 
are  animals  of  all  kinds  (not  forgetting 
birds),  farm  scenes,  children,  and  the 
Mother  Goose  rhymes.  The  animals 
should  be  normal;  children  do  not  de- 
mand violently  grotesque  things,  and  an 
elephant  in  his  natural  state  is  quite  as 
unusual  to  them  as  one  in  hat  and  trou- 
sers. The  Three  Little  Kittens  that 
wore  mittens  may,  however,  be  dressed 


to  fit  the  classic  rhyme;  but  the  popular 
picture  books  of  the  comic  poster  order, 
which  are  made  merely  to  sell,  should  be 
avoided. 

Picture  books  are  not  standard  publi- 
cations but  go  out  of  print  every  few 
years,  therefore  it  is  not  safe  to  make 
a  list  of  them  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  same  book  may  appear  under  a  dif- 
ferent title  from  year  to  year  in  the  pub- 
lishers' lists,  or  the  same  title  may  stand 
for  a  good  book  one  year  and  a  very  poor 
one  the  next.  Titles  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  describing  toy  books,  and  right 
selection  is  more  a  matter  of  individual 
examination  with  them  than  with  any 
other  class  of  books.  It  would  be  well 
for  you  to  examine  a  few  good  picture 
books,  and  I  assure  you  no  greater  pleas- 
ure can  come  into  your  professional  life 
than  through  these  same  books.  There 
is  a  touch  of  genius  in  everything  that 
Kate  Greenaway  did,  and  A,  Apple  Pie 
and  Marigold  Garden  will  give  you  as 
much  joy  as  they  will  the  smallest  child. 
The  nursery  rhymes  that  Caldecott  has 
made  to  live  in  pictures,  the  familiar 
fairy  stories  illustrated  by  Walter  Crane, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  of  De  Monvel 
mean  hours  of  bliss  for  all  in  whose  way 
they  come.  The  nursery  rhymes  and  ani- 
mal picture  books  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  are  on  the  whole  admirable 
both  in  drawing  and  color.  Some  of  the 
pictures,  however,  come  from  English 
and  German  workshops,  and  represent 
scenes,  buildings,  processes  and  costumes 
foreign  to  children  in  this  country,  which 
is  a  drawback. 

In  discussing  the  books  that  are  to  be 
read  to  children  from  four  to  six  years 
of  age  the  basis  of  selection  must  again 
be  considered.  The  story  must  not  be 
long;  it  must  be  childish,  and  yet  not 
"written  down."  Reading  aloud  is  an 
obvious  and  easy  resource;  but  to  read 
aloud  to  a  child  a  book  of  cheap  quality 
and  trivial  interest  is  to  waste  a  real 
opportimity.  The  foundations  of  liter- 
ature, which  children  will  always  remem- 
ber, carefully  adapted,  should  be  used, 
for  they  supply  the  allusions  of  litera- 
ture so  necessary  to  education  and  cul- 
ture. Mother  Goose  and  other  nursery 
rhymes,  fables,  nursery  tales  and  folk- 
lore stories  that  include  the  old-fashioned 
and  always  in  fashion  fairy  tales  of  Cin- 
derella, Beauty  and  the  Beast,  Golden 
Hair,  and  the  tales  of  Andersen  and 
Grimm,  should  be  part  of  a  child's  life. 
There  are  many  editions  of  these,  some 
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in  plain  attin*  and  *'some  in  velvet 
gowns";  and  it  is  the  duty  and  at  the 
same  time  the  pleasure  of  lihrarians,  es- 
pecially of  children's  lihrarians,  to  know 
them  all,  in  ordc^r  to  help  the  kindergart- 
ners  and  mothers.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
remind  an  audience  of  kindorgartners 
that  some  of  their  own  numher  have  pub- 
lished books  to  r(;ad  to  children,  and  that 
these  are  extensively  used  in  libraries. 
Indeed,  in  r(;sponse  to  my  (juestion  con- 
cerning the  best  books  to  read  to  little 
children,  the  answc^r  invariably  included 
the  books  of  Miss  l*oulsson.  Miss  Wiltse, 
Miss  Lindsay  and  Miss  Harrison,  which 
is  another  evidence  of  corn)eration.  You 
are  producing  books  that  ive  are  using. 

But  there  are  many  other  delightful 
books  that  are  charming  to  read  to  little 
children;  stories  about  other  children, 
about  animals,  birds  and  "a  number  of 
things."  There  is  Clean  Peter,  by  Adel- 
borg;  the  Snow  Bahy,  by  Mrs.  Peary;  the 
Arabella  and  Araminta  Stories,  by  Ger- 
trude Smith,  and  The  Sandman:  Ilis 
Farm  Stories,  by  Hopkins  (these  two 
books  containing  the  element  of  repeti- 
tion that  children  love) ;  Deming^s  In- 
dian Child  Life;  Five-Minute  Stories,  by 
Laura  E.  Richards;  Baldwin's  Fifty  Fa- 
mous Stories  Retold;  the  series  by  Clara 
D.  Pierson,*  including  Among  the  Mead- 
ow-People, Amo7ig  the  Night  People; 
and  always  Uncle  Remiis,  and  the  books 
of  Jane  Andrews;  and  so  the  list  might 
be  continued  almost  indefinitely. 

There  are  various  books  of  verse,  espe- 
cially those  of  Stevenson  and  Field,  and 
also  collections  of  verses  that  are  charm- 
ing for  reading  to  children;  for  children 
love  melody  and  rhyme,  and  poetry  can 
be  read  to  them  long  before  they  are  old 
enough  to  read  it  alone.  Among  the  best 
of  the  collections  are :  A  Booh  of  Nursery 
Rhymes,  arranged  by  Charles  Welsh; 
The  Posy  Ring,  compiled  by  Kate  Doug- 
las Wiggin*  and  Nora  A.  Smith;*  the 
first  volume  of  The  Land  of  Song,  edited 
by  Katherine  Shute;  the  first  three  vol- 
umes of  The  Heart  of  Oak  Books  and 
Sugar  and  Spice. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  books  and  editions 
unknown  to  kindergartners  that  will 
illuminate  your  work  in  ways  little  real- 
ized until  you  have  levied  upon  them  for 
the  stories  needed  in  the  story  hour  and 
for  the  information  and  illustration  re- 
quired for  the  celebration  of  various  sea- 
sons and  events.  Among  these  books 
may  be  mentioned  Lang's  Book  of  Bo- 
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manc'',  and  many  of  his  fairy  books;  the 
King  Arthur  tales  in  various  forms; 
Hawthorne's  Tangle  wood  'Tales  and 
Wonder  Book;  Macdonald's  fairy  stories; 
The  Book  of  Saints  and  Friendly  Beauts, 
by  Abbie  Farwell  Brown  ;  and  nature 
books  almost  without  number.  Last  fall 
a  kindergartner  went  into  a  library  that 
is  splendidly  equipped  to  help  teachers, 
with  a  list  of  books  ^vhich  had  been  given 
her  in  Nova  Scotia  and  which  she  said 
was  worth  traveling  all  that  way  to  ob- 
tain, so  excellent  it  was.  The  discovery 
was  made  at  once  that  all  the  books  were 
in  the  library;  and  a  few  hours'  work  on 
the  part  of  the  kindergartner,  with  the 
aid  and  suggestion  of  the  librarian,  would 
have  given  her  all  the  information  that 
the  Nova  Scotia  list  gave,  and  much 
more.  Librarians  are  happy  to  help  you 
to  help  the  little  folks,  considering  that 
in  their  opportunity  to  aid  you  they  are, 
in  the  House-^hat-Jack-Built  fashion, 
helping  the  cause  of  homes  and  schools. 
For  your  share,  librarians  ask  that  you 
consult  the  libraries  and  know  their  re- 
sources for  yourselves.  If  you  find  lack 
of  material  for  your  work,  the  very  ask- 
ing of  it  will,  whenever  funds  permit,  be 
the  immediate  occasion  for  its  supply; 
for  the  libraries  recognize  the  law  of  de- 
mand and  supply.  They  ask  also  that 
you  read  children's  books  yourselves. 
These  books  will  make  you  younger,  more 
enthusiastic;  they  wmII  give  you  sugges- 
tions and  very  practical  help,  something 
besides  method  and  routine,  something 
very  much  alive.  You  will  wonder,  in- 
deed, when  enjoying  their  wealth  and 
charm,  why  people  ever  read  anything 
else  I 

Some  of  you  will  return  to  places  where 
there  are  no  libraries;  is  there,  then,  no 
share  in  all  this  for  you  ?  You  can  secure 
the  lists  of  children's  books  published  by 
various  libraries,  many  of  these  lists  be- 
ing procurable  for  the   asking  and  the 
postage.     Such  lists  will  serve  as  a  basis 
for  your  own  selection.    Especially  to  be 
recommended  are  the  following  lists: — 
Buffalo     Public     Library.     Class     room 
libraries  for  public  schools.    Listed  by 
grades.     31  cents. 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,    List  of 
1,053  children's  books  agreed  upon  by 
the  Cleveland  Public  Library  and  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh.     Story 
telling  to  children  from  Norse  Myth- 
ology and  the  Nibelungenlied.  20  cents. 
Iowa  Library  Commission,  Des  Moines, 
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Iowa.    List  of  books  recommended  for 
a  children's  library;  by  Annie  Carroll 
Moore.     20  cents. 
Pratt  Institute  Free  Library.    Children's 
reading    list    on    animals.     1899.     10 
cents. 
Wisconsin   Library    Commission,   Madi- 
son, Wis.     List  of  493  children's  books 
agreed  upon  by  the  Wisconsin,  Iowa 
and  Minnesota  Library  Commission. 
There  is  po  better  example  of  the  use 
of  similar  material  by  kindergartners  and 
librarians    than    the    Story    Telling    to 
Children,    published    by    the    Carnegie 
Library,  Pittsburgh.     This  is  a  boon  both 


to  kindergartners  and  children's  libra- 
rians. If  your  work  is  in  a  state  that 
has  a  library  commission,  you  can  appeal 
to  that  commission  for  lists  and  sugges- 
tions, and  for  traveling  libraries. 

Librarians  keep  the  ideal  that  through 
the  children  the  next  generation  of  read- 
ers will  demand  and  use  better  books.  As 
we  said  in  the  beginning,  the  ideal  of  the 
kindergartners  is  to  develop  a  truer  man- 
hood and  life  on  a  higher  plane  through 
the  proper  directing  of  the  child's  activ- 
ity. Not  overcrowding,  not  overstimu- 
lating,  but  giving  the  best,  can  we  not 
work  tofrothor? 


I  TRY  to  fix  my  eyes  upon  a  book; 
But  just  outside  a  budding  spray 
Flaunts  its  new  leaves,  as  if  to  say 
"Look!  look!" 

I  trim  my  pen,  I  make  it  fine  and  neat ; 
There  comes  a  flutter  of  brown  wings, 
A  little  bird  alights  and  sings 
"Sweet!  sweet!" 

O  little  bird,  oh !  go  away,  be  dumb. 
For  I  must  ponder  certain  lines ; 
And  straight  a  nodding  flower  makes  signs, 
"Come!  come!" 


"O  Spring,  let  me  alone!    O  bird,  bloom,  beam, 
I  have  no  time  to  dream!"  I  cry; 
The  echo  breathes  a  soft,  long  sigh, 
"Dream!  dream!" 

— Selected. 


A  SONG  FOR  BABY. 

Carolyn  S.  Bailey. 
Briyhtly. 
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1.  There  once  was  a  far-mer  who  plant  -ed    the  gram  ;  It     grew  in    the    sunshine,  it 

2.  There  once  was  a  mil  -  ler  whose  mill-wheel  turnwi  round  By  day  ami  by  night  till    the 

3.  There  once  was  a    ba  -  ker,  all      dust  -  y    and  white.  Who  kneaded  the  flour    in  -  to 

4.  There  once  was  a  moth  -er, "Come,deai>-  ie,"  she  said^  »*  For  sup  -  per  is    read  -  y.    and 


drank    up      tho     rain, 
wheat  was      all  ground, 
dough  sweet  and    light, 
oh  !  such    nice  bread!" 


Sing 
Sing 
Sing 
Sing 
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for 
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the  flour 
the  bread 
the  sup  - 
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Hion^,  oit'i  .\forhU,  The  In  fine  nee  of 
Color,  ill  A  (jr^af  Liff-roiur^. 

Ail   xht'  f:\iitifU:r':   UT*:  fuH   of   -trikjng 

iind  t')iiiri%ir^ir  jr-i-z/n-i  hir.  th*;  f5r»t  chap- 
ter i-  p;irti'-ij!;jr]y  fn-fj  hi  A  'rrijrinal. 
Wjtjj  Ml-'-  Whrri^ou  ?«-  ^rtV^r^n^,  I'^i^^kiujr 
ijj  vh'ip  •A'ifiOow-  i-  no  rll^re  irrati fixation 
of  ''ijri'/*-ity  or  i'lU-  '-rijoyrn'riit  of  nov- 
#f|fy.  It  i-  a  rt-yU'Wiuc  of  rnanN  con- 
/|ij''-f  ovi-r  utuxu-r.  ovt-r  tirnif,  ovf-r  Sfiace; 
o%'«-r  tJi*'  rri i(fhtir-^t  for^-/-*.  of  tho  natural 
worM.  and  ow-r  irnpairM  Uglily  jKiWf^rs. 
Tt  i-  ;i  nutWut:  of  whoU*  fhapt^rr*  on  th'; 
r^l;it ion-hip  of  man  to  man,  on  f/^yr-hol- 
ojry,  on  art  arif)  in'hi««tr>':  and  lastly,  it 
ih  ih*-  rr-adin^  of  a  «»<rrmon  on  thfr  di^ci- 
plim-  of  tfir-  will  and  on  thr^  moral  effect 
of  fho'irj:. 

Thi-  i«  ft  larjre  rdaim,  but  iK>nderingr 
Miti-  If  a  rr  i^^onV  d'-mon'-tration  of  how 
all  th*"-*'  thiuw^  arc*  to  U*  rffad  in  thi*  shop 
window-,  wo  cnu  hut  fe^'l  that  hrr  insipht 
in  k^r■n  ;ind  triU'.  The*  I'haptrT  is  a  val- 
iifthh*  addition,  hh  r-rtHatr-ral  rr-adin^r.  to 
VriH']it'\\   Cnmmf'ufnrii  on   Thf,    TnymfttK 

The-  rhapt/T  on  Pnmh  Sfon*'  nml  Mnr- 
hlf  work-i  out  strikingly  thr*  tlir-iric;  th<it 
trn-itt  nn-h it/ft iiH'  i**  the  autobiography 
of  iirtui  ^ftuU  and  thut  it  U-\U  ii*^  of  the 
Hpirit  of  iIm"  iiuo  in  whi<"h  it  was  built  af» 
HUH'ly  ji-  do  iIh'  law*,  or  tin-  literature  of 
the  '-ajin'  cni.  Tin-  aspiring  yet  denio- 
rriitii*  -pirit  of  our  diiy  writ<'S  it^  reeord 
ju^tifiidily   in    the  «ky--crap<'r. 

*'lt  i--  ti'ri  insMi'^s  ^\U'i'i\  alone  thnt  has 
brought  into  cxi^tcnj'c*  our  t\v<'nty -story 
building''-.  They  would  have  been  mor- 
ally a^  will  a**  materially  impossible  in 
an  ••Jirlicr  sta^;*'  of  tin*  world's  history. 
Tlu-ir  fninu'Work  is  ])iff-iniii  plus  nine- 
tn-ntli  JM-ntury  intelli^rcnce:  and  their 
eoviM-inn  of  terra  eotta  is  mud  mixed  with 
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"x^'ir'iT.x  idea  ^-f  Dr.  Hawei*'*,  "srhi'-h  ^he 
"^rincr  forxard.  >:n<*  -rhr  w.-iiderful 
:rripre=-iv*=-iif-s^  and  t-eaoty  of  ih^^  elec- 
tri'^-al  di-jilay  at  ihe  Buffal**  exp^»*i:ion, 
th'-  '•n.rwi'limf-nr  of  this  id*=4  -^^^^n-^  appre- 
••iably  n^-arer.  -The  only  f^-^Mbk-  rival 
t  #  i^/iiind  a*  a  Tehi<^le  for  pure  e::i«'Ti.in.'' 
-ay*  Dr.  Hawei?.  ^^i*  c-zdor:  but  no  meth- 
'"l  ha«=  yet  be^^n  di^^ivered  of  arrancring 
r-olor  by  it^lf  for  the  eye.  a*  a  musi- 
'•ian's  art  arrange?  5^»und  for  the  ear." 
After  dei^oribing  the  po^isibility  oi  a  color 
^vniphony  against  the  dark  ?ky  'if  night, 
he  says:  "WTiy  should  we  not  go  d*iwn 
to  the  palaee  of  the  people  and  a?-i-t  at 
a  eolor  prelude  or  -yniphony.  a<  we  now 
'^o  down  to  hear  a  work  of  Mozart  or 
Mendrle<irihn ?■'  And  the  chapter  ends 
with  Dr.  Snider s  prophecy:  "The  electric 
artist  if*  the  coming  Michael  Angelo." 

The  four  world  p<^>et.s  are  interpreted  in 
the  rdrising  chapter  in  a  way  to  disclose 
to  many  who  have  nor  hitherto  realized 
it.  the*  wonderful  spiritual  environment 
afforde<l  by  great  literature.  "It  is  with 
such  silent  teachers  as  these  that  we  may 
escape  from  mean  and  petty  views  and 
learn  how  great  a  thing  it  is  to  live  I" 

While  not  so  specifically  a  book  of 
<'hild  training  as  was  the  author's  first 
book,  A  Sindif  of  Child  Xnture,  this  vol- 
ume is  meant  to  connect  with  that  and 
nlso  with  a  promised  new  book.  The  first 
denls  with  heredity;  the  present  volume 
with  environment,  and  the  theme  of  the 
third  is  to  be  self -activity.  Thus  the 
three  treat  of  subjects  that  belong  to  the 
foreground  of  pedagogical  thought,  and 
whether  Miss  Harrison  points  out  the 
])ractical  bearing  on  child-trnining  or  not. 
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she  treats  her  subject  in  such  a  way  that 
the  reader  will  not  miss  the  educational 
implications. 

Handwork  for  Kindergartens  and  Pri- 
mary Schools.  By  Jane  L.  Hoxie. 
Illustrated  by  Leila  M.  Wilhelm.  Mil- 
ton Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
$0.50. 

Miss  Hoxie  is  well  known  to  the  read- 
ers of  Kindergarten  Review  through  her 
excellent  contributions  to  its  pages.  The 
book  now  before  us  is  the  outcome  of  ex- 
perimental w^ork  which  has  justified  itself 
as  offering  opportunities  for  large,  free 
muscular  movements,  for  original  inven- 
tion, and  for  self-reliant  activity.  Ex- 
cept for  a  succinct  paragraph  or  so,  ex- 
plaining the  gi'ounds  for  sanctioning  the 


innovations,  the  book  is  devoted  to  prac- 
tical directions,  descriptions  and  pictures 
relating  to  the  exercises  presented. 
Clearness,  exact  nesf*,  and  practicality 
mark  every  'page.  The  subjects  of  the 
^ve  chapters  arc:  Domestic  Activities, 
Wood  Work,  Baphia  Winding,  Drawing, 
and  Blue  Prints,  All  these  occupations 
have  been  tested  and  adopted  in  the  kin- 
dergarten and  primary  departments  of 
the  Ethical  Culture  Schools,  New  York, 
and  teachers  interested  should  visit  there, 
if  possible,  and  see  the  children  engaged 
in  these  activities.  The  new  occupations 
are  not,  as  we  understand  it,  substitutes 
for  Froebelian  occupations,  except  where 
the  latter  require  "close  and  intricate 
work."  Miss  Hoxie's  point  of  view  is 
well  stated  in  her  preface.  Paper,  illus- 
trations and  t^7)e  are  all  excellent. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOQATION  TO  BE  HELD 
AT  ST,  LOUIS,  JUNE  28- JULY  U 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  KINDERGARTEN  AND  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 


Sessions  in  the  Hall  of  Gmgresses. 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  28,  2.30  P.  M. 

Joint  session  of  Kindergarten  and  Ele- 
mentary departments. 

Addresses  of  Welcome — Miss  Mary  C. 
McCulloch,  supervisor  of  kindergar- 
tens, St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mrs.  Fannie  L. 
Lachmund,  supervisor  of  Primary 
Instruction,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1.  The  B elation  of  the  Kindergarten 
and  the  Elementary  School  as  shown 
in  their  Exhibits. 

a.  From  the  Kindergarten  Stand- 
point— Miss  Patty  S.  Hill,  prin- 
cipal of  Kindergarten  Training 
School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

h.  From  the  Standpoint  of  the 
School— Charles  B.  Gilbert,  New 
York  city. 

Discussion — (Speaker  to  be  an- 
nounced.) 

2.  The  Kindergarten  in  Japan — Miss 
Annie  L.  Howe  (recently  of  Kobe, 
Japan). 

3.  Elementary  Education  in  France  and 
Germany — V.  E.  Farrington,  profes- 


sor of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

4.  The  Kindergarten  in  the  Southern 
States,  in  Mexico  and  in  South 
America — Miss  Eveline  A.  Waldo, 
principal  of  St.  Mary's  Parish  Kin- 
dergarten Training  School,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

5.  Business — Appointment  of  commit- 
tees. 

Department    of    Kindergarten    Educa- 
tion. 
President, 
Miss  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vice-President, 
Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Stannard,  Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary, 
Mrs.  ().  S.  Chittenden,  Omaha,  Neb. 

FKIDAY,  JULY  1,  2.30  P.  M. 

Greeting  from  the  International  Kinder- 
garten Union — Miss  Annie  Laws, 
])rosident  of  the  International  Kin- 
dergarten T'nion,  (Cincinnati,  O. 

1.     The  Physical  Care  of  the  Kindergar- 
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ten  Child — Wm.  H.  Burnham,  pro- 
fessor of  Pedagogy,  Clark  Univer- 
sity, Worcester,  Mass. 

2.  The  Individual  Child — Miss  Bertha 
Payne,  head  of  the  Kindergarten  De- 
partment, School  of  Education,  Chi- 
cago University. 

3.  What  is  Kindergarten  Discipline? — 
Miss  Mina  B.  Colburn,  principal  of 
Kindergarten  Training  School,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Discussion — Miss  Mary  Jean  Mil- 
ler, Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

4.  The  Value  of  Pet  Animals  in  the 
Kindergarten — Miss  Anna  E.  Har- 
vey, professor  of  Kindergarten  Meth- 
ods, Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

5.  Household  Activities  in  their  Rela- 
tion to  Child  Nurture — Miss  Vir- 
ginia E.  Graeff,  New  York  city. 

Discussion. 

Department  of  Elementary  Education. 

President, 

Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  Rochester, 

N.Y. 

Vice-President, 

Calvin  N.  Kendall,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Secretary, 
Miss  Emma  G.  Olmstead,  Scranton,  Pa. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  30,  2.30  P.  M. 

1.  The  Natural  Activities  of  Children 
as  Determining  the  Industries  in 
Early  Education — Miss  Katherij^ 
Dopp,  instructor  in  Extension  Divi- 
sion, University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
111. 

Discussion — G.  Stanley  Hall,  pres- 
ident of  Clark  University,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.;  Myron  T.  Scudder, prin- 
cipal of  State  Normal  School,  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y. 

2.  Avenues  of  Language-Expression  in 
the  Elementary  School — Percival 
Chubb,  director  of  English,  Ethical 
Culture  School,  New  York  city;  Miss 
Delia  Justine  Long,  student  in  Edu- 
cation, University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, 111. ;  F.  W.  Cooley,  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Tbe  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  makes 
the  following  announcement: — 

The  low  rates  granted  by  the  railway 
lines  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  have 
rendered  it  impracticable  to  obtain  the 
usual  special  N.  E.  A.  convention  rate  or 
to  provide  for  including  the  membership 
fee  in  the  purchase  price  of  the  ticket,  as 


in  former  years.  Such  regular  Exposi- 
tion rates  are  therefore  announced  as  are 
recommended  to  the  teachers  and  others 
who  desire  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Convention  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
special  admission  concessions  and  re- 
duced hotel  rates  secured  for  members  of 
the  N.  E.  A. 

The  plans  for  the  Association  cover  at 
least  twelve  days'  attendance  at  the  Ex- 
position (ten  days  exclusive  of  Sundays). 
The  first  five  days  will  be  devoted  mainly 
to  the  general  and  department  meetings, 
the  programs  of  which  are  planned  to 
bear  upon  the  educational  exhibits  and 
their  lessons,  in  order  that  the  studies  of 
the  exhibits  during  the  following  days 
may  be  rendered  most  profitable.  To 
this  end  all  meetings  will  be  held  on  the 
Exposition  grounds,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  exhibits,  where  leisure  between  the 
meetings  may  be  profitably  spent  without 
loss  of  time  or  strength. 

The  second  week  will  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  educational  and  other 
exhibits,  during  which  time  especial  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  N.  E.  A.  mem- 
bers by  those  in  charge  of  the  exhibits 
aided  by  assistants  who  will  be  in  at- 
tendance for  that  purpose. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  believed  that 
all  teachers  will  wish  to  spend  at  least 
ten  days  on  the  Exposition  grounds. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  all 
desiring  to  attend  the  Convention  pur- 
chase railway  tickets  which  will  allow 
at  least  twelve  days  (including  Sun- 
days) in  St.  Louis;  this  will  be  the  fif- 
teen day  ticket  as  described  below. 

Rates  and  Ticket  Limits. 

The  New  England  Passenger  Associa- 
tion, The  Trunk  Line  Passenger  Asso- 
ciation, the  Central  Passenger  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Southeastern  Passenger 
Association — including  all  territory  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river  as  far  north  as 
St.  Louis  and  east  and  south  of  a  line 
drawn  from  St.  Louis  through  Peoria  to 
Chicago  and  the  Great  Lakes — ^have 
united  in  granting  three  classes  of  round 
trip  tickets  to  St.  Louis  with  rates  as 
follows : — 

A.  Seaso7i  tickets — ^Rate  80%  of  double 

the  one-way  west  bound  fare. 

B.  Sixty  day  tickets — Rate  one  and  one 

third  west-bound  fare. 

C.  Fifteen  day  tickets — Rat«  one  west- 

bound fare  plus  $2.00.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  $2.00  added  to* 
the  one  fare  is  not  membership  fee 
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and  does  not  accrue  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Within  the  limit  of  approximately  250 
miles  of  St.  Louis,  the  one  fare  plus 
$2.00  does  not  apply,  but,  instead,  the  60- 
day*  ticket  will  be  sold  at  one  and  one 
third  fare  for  the  round  trip, which  from 
most  points  will  be  less  than  one  fare 
plus  $2.00. 

The  Western  Passenger  Association, 
including  all  lines  north  and  west  of 
Chicago,  Peoria,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas 
City,  extending  to  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Montana,  has  granted  rates  as  follows: — 

A.  Season    tickets — 80%    of   double   the 

standard  one-way  fare  for  the  round 
trip,  minimum  $3.00. 

B.  Sixty  day  ticket — One  and  one  third 

standard  fare  for  the  round  trip 
from  points  from  which  the  stand- 
ard one-way  fare  is  more  than 
$3.75;  from  points  within  this 
limit  80%  of  double  the  standard 
one-way  fare. 

C.  Ten    day    ticket— {\\{\\   probably   be 

extended  to  fifteen  days.)     One  and 
one    fifth    standard    fare    for    the 
round  trip  from  points  from  which 
the  standard  one-way  fare  is  $8.00 
or    more.     Within    that    limit    the 
sixty    day    ticket    should    be    pur- 
chased. 
The  Southwestern  Excursion  Bureau, 
including  all  lines  in  the  territory  south 
of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  will  doubtless  follow 
the  action  of  the  Western  Passenger  As- 
sociation, except  that  the  ten  (or  fifteen) 
day  ticket  will  be  sold  at  one  fare  plus 
$2.00  (not  membership  fee). 

All  special  information  desired  as  to 
rates  recommended  above,  and  i)ossible 
changes  therein,  can  best  be  obtained 
from  the  local  railway  ticket  agents. 

ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Gknkral  Headquarters. 

The  headquarters  of  the  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, and  the  Department  Ofiicers  will  be 
in  the  Missouri  State  Building,  a  sec- 
tion of  which  has  been  very  generously 
tendered  for  that  purpose  by  the  Mis- 
souri State  Commission. 

State  Headquarters. 

The  beautiful  state  buildings  located 
on  the  Plaza  of  States  will  furnish  ideal 
state  headquarters.  The  social  evenings 
at  these  state  buildings  promise  to  be  a 


distinguishing    feature    throughout    the 
Exposition. 

PTeadquarters  Hotel. 

Si)ecial  attention  is  called  to  the  head- 
quarters hotel,  the  Inside  Inn,  the  only 
hotel  located  within  the  Exi)osition 
grounds. 

Through  the  aid  of  the  Exposition  au- 
thorities the  Executive  Committee  has 
been  able  to  secure  a  contract  with  this 
hotel  for  the  reservation  of  1,500  rooms 
uptil  May  15,  at  a  reduction  to  N.  E.  A. 
members  ranging  from  50  cents  to  $1.00^ 
per  day,  on  the  American  plan,  for  each 
person  for  the  time  during  and  follow- 
ing the  Convention. 

Since  all  Convention  meetings  are  ta 
be  held  on  the  Exposition  grounds,  the 
advantages  of  a  hotel  within  the 
grounds,  adjacent  to  the  various  state 
buildings,  are  self-evident. 

Advance  Assignment  to  Lodgings. 

Hotels  which  are  conveniently  located 
with  reference  to  the  Exposition  grounds 
have  been  selected  after  careful  inspec- 
tion by  the  Local  Executive  Committee 
as  comfortable  and  reliable. 

The  special  rates  announced  in  con- 
nection with  each  have  been  obtained  in 
consideration  of  the  large  number  of 
N.  E.  A.  members  to  be  entertained,  and 
of  the  fact  that  they  will  remain  for  a 
longer  time  than  most  transient  guests. 
These  rates  will  be  granted  to  members 
only  who  present  the  N.  E.  A.  member- 
ship certificate  at  the  time  of  settlement 
of  bill.  If  such  certificate  is  not  pre- 
sented the  regular  rates  will  be  charged. 

Headquarters  of  Local  Reception  and 
asskjnment  committees. 

There  will  be  two  headquarters  for  as- 
signment of  accommodations.  For  all 
those  who  find  it  most  convenient  to  ar- 
rive in  St.  Louis  at  the  Union  Station, 
membership  registration  and  assignment 
to  accomnuKlations  will  l>e  made  at  the 
St.  Louis  Music  Hall,  corner  of  Four- 
teenth and  OHve  streets. 

For  those  who  can  more  conveniently 
reach  the  Exposition  grounds  at  the 
Wabash  World's  Fair  Depot  or  else- 
where, assignment  will  be  made  at  the 
main  Registration  Headquarters  in  the 
Town  TFall  of  the  Model  street,  within 
the  grounds,  near  the  Main  (Lindell 
avenue)  entrance. 

Anticipating  the  difficulty  of  securing 
goo<l  acconmiodations  for  teachers  and 
in  holding  them  if  unassigned  in  conipe- 
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tition  with  the  demands  of  other  World's 
Fair  laruests,  it  is  urged  as  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  as  many  as  possible  se- 
<ure  assignments  in  advance  by  appli- 
cation, before  June  1,  earlier  4f  possible, 
to  W.  A.  Carpenter,  Secretary  Local 
Committee,  N.  E.  A.,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Kooms,  9th  and  Locust  streets. 

Applicants  for  rooms  are  invited  to 
indicate  choice  of  location  if  they  so  de- 
sire. They  should  state  specifically 
number  and  sex  of  party,  grouping  of 
same,  character  of  accommodations  de- 
sired, and  price  they  are  willing  to  pay. 
It  should  not  be  expected  that  such 
rooms  in  private  families  as  the  Local 
Committee  desire  to  recommend  can  be 
secured  for  less  than  from  75  cents  to 
$1.00  (and  in  some  cases  possibly  more) 
for  each  of  two  persons  in  a  room,  with 
extra  charge  for  meals  if  desired.  It  is 
probable  that  the  most  expensive  rooms 
will  prove  to  be  the  most  satisfactory. 

The  Local  Committee  will,  however, 
spare  no  pains  to  secure  the  lowest  pos- 
sible rate  with  such  special  concessions 
OS  may  be  made  to  N.  E.  A.  members, 
and  will  assign  the  most  desirable  rooms 
to  the  earliest  applicants.  It  is  again 
urged  that  entertainment  be  secured  in 
advance  and  as  early  as  possible. 

Special  Concrssions  on  Admissions. 

In  order  to  aid  the  plans  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  to  facilitate  the  studies  of 
the  exhibits  to  follow  the  Convention 
meetings,  the  Exposition  authorities 
have  granted  to  enrolled  members  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  such  concessions  on  admission 
tickets  that  the  membership  fee  of  $2.00 
and  an  admission  coupon  ticket  provid- 
ing for  ten  admissions,  to  be  used  with- 
in fifteen  days  of  stamp  on  same,  may 
be  sold  together  for  $5.00 — the  regular 
I)rice  of  the  admissions  alone. 

Since  the  main  Bureau  of  Registra- 
tion will  be  located  within  the  grounds 
at  the  Model  Town  ITall,  it  is  further 
provided  that  these  special  admission 
roupons  may  bo  sold  in  advance  with  the 
X.  E.  A.  nieml>ership  certificate  through 


the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion— or  such  representatives  as  he  may 
appoint. 

It  is  provided  that  the  first  admission 
coupon  (but  no  others)  will  be  good  for 
admission  without  signature  or  date 
stamp,  in  order  to  relieve  the  holder  of 
an  advance  coupon  ticket  from  the 
necessity  for  paying  full  fare  for  the 
first  admission.  The  ticket  should  then 
be  presented  at  the  Registration  Bureau 
with  the  corresponding  membership  cer- 
tificate that  it  may  be  signed  and  dated 
before  the  second  coupon  is  used.  This 
is  important,  since  the  gate  keepers  will 
be  instructeil  to  take  up  any  ticket  pre- 
sented the  second  time  without  date 
stamp  and  signature. 

These  admissicm  coupons  may  be  se- 
cured in  advance  at  any  time  after  April 
25  until  June  20  by  remitting  to  Irwin 
Shepard,  Secretary  N.  E.  A.,  Winona, 
Minn.,  five  dollars  ($5.00)  by  Draft,  Ex- 
press or  Postal  Money  Order,  for  which 
an  N.  E.  A.  membership  certificate  for 
the  St.  Louis  meeting  ($2.00)  and  a  ten- 
admission  coupon  ticket  ($3.00)  will  be 
sent  in  return. 

These  special  N.  E.  A.  ten-coupon  ad- 
mission tickets  are  non-transferable,  but 
if  the  advance  purchaser  is  unable 
through  sickness  to  attend  the  Conven- 
tion, it  may  be  returned,  with  a  physi- 
cian's certificate  of  disability,  to  Secre- 
tary Shepard  any  time  before  July  1. 
and  its  full  value  of  $3.00  will  be  re- 
funded. On  or  after  June  25,  but  not 
later  than  June  30,  these  ten  admission 
tickets  may  be  purchased  at  the  time  of 
membership  registration  in  St.  Louis. 

Any  holder  of  an  N.  E.  A.  member- 
ship certificate  (St.  Louis  meeting) 
either  active  or  associate,  on  which  an 
N.  E.  A.  admission  coupon  ticket,  has 
not  been  issued,  may  purchase  the  same 
for  $3.00  on  application  and  presenta- 
tion of  the  membership  certificate  at  the 
Registration  Bureau  in  St.  Louis;  but 
in  no  case  may  two  admission  coupon 
tickets  be  issued  on  one  membership 
certificate. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 


Margaret  Thornhurg  ^[cPlierdon  was 
born  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and,  as  her 
mother  died  shortly  after,  the  infant  was 
intruste<l  to  the  care  of  an  aunt  in  Balti- 
more; thus,  from  her  earliest  years,  Bal- 
timore and  its  interests  were  as  dear  to 
her  as  those  of  Georgetown. 

Through  her  mother  she  was  related  to 
the  oldest  of  Maryland's  most  refined  and 
cultivated  families.  Her  father  was  a 
lawyer  of  standing  in  Washington,  a  man 
of  noble  nature  and  wide  influence. 

Surrounded  by  all  that  love  could  sup- 
ply, augmented  by  nil  the  comfirts  and 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  the  con<li- 
tion  of  those  less  favored  always  appealed 
strongly  to  her.  She  had  the  genius  for 
humanitj'  strongly  implanted,  but  with 
it  a  saving  sense  of  humor,  which  always 
kept  her  from  sentimentality  and  extrav- 
agance. ' 

Her  first  work,  outside  of  her  own  fam- 
ily, was  in  St.  Paul's  Orphanage,  Balti- 
more, where  her  bright  young  spirit 
brought  hope  into  the  lives  of  many  girls 
who  to-day  are  glad  to  speak  of  her  lov- 
ing ministry  to  them. 

She  next  workerl  among  the  colored 
orphans  of  St.  Mary's  Asylum,  and  many 
were  the  deeds  of  kindness  wrought  by 
her,  and  many  were  the  changes  brought 
about  in  the  condition  of  the  helpless, 
abandoned  children  who  wore  sheltered 
there. 

Thus  gradually  grew  up  in  her  the 
ideal  of  service,  as  the  highest  expression 
of  human  life,  and  it  was  understood 
amongst  her  friends  that  when  her  lov- 
ing ministry  to  her  aged  aunt  should 
cease,  this  ideal  would  lend  her  into 
wider  fields  of  usefulness. 

Her  mission  in  Baltimore  closed  with 
the  death  of  her  nunt,  and  she  returned 
to  Georgetown. 

TTere  she  was  attracttMl  to  the  study  of 
the  kindergarten,  and  found  in  it  that 
which  she  had  l>eeii  seeking.  Blessed  is 
the  one  who  has  found  her  vocation  and 
has  the  consecration  necessary  to  fulfill 
its  demands!  Slie  jrave  herself  up  to 
study  and  work,  and  for  two  years  con- 
ducted the  kindergarten  in  St.  John's 
church,  Georgetown,  amongst  the  poorest 
children.  She  proved  herself  equal  to 
the  demands  of  this  exacting  work,  and 
was  an  inspiration  to  those  as<;ociated 
with  her. 


Then  she  felt  the  need  of  further 
study,  and  a  deeper  insight  into  the  work 
which  was  undertaken  with  such  con- 
scious purpose;  this  brought  her  back  to 
Baltimore  in  1893,  when  the  Training 
School  of  the  Baltimore  Kindergarten 
Association  was  organized,  under  the 
directorship  of  Miss  Caroline  M.  C.  Hart. 

Miss  McPherson  was  one  of  the  first 
students  to  register.  '*!  have  come," 
>hv  said,  "to  master  my  profession,  for 
this  is  my  life  work."  From  this  time 
until  1002,  her  story  is  closely  interwoven 
with  the  fortunes  of  Training  School.  She 
filled  successively  the  positions  of  stu- 
dent, director  of  the  Practice  Kindergar- 
ten and  uKMuber  of  the  faculty  in  the 
Training  School;  she  was  also  instru- 
mental in  organizing  the  Alumna*  Asso- 
ciation, and  was  one  of  its  officers. 

Miss  McPherson 's  personality  made 
itself  strongly  felt  in  the  school  even  in 
her  student  days,  for  she  had  the  power 
in  an  unusual  d<»gree  of  expressing 
thought  in  adequate  deeds.  Each  up- 
wanl  step  in  her  profession  was  con- 
sciously realized  by  her  as  the  means  for 
widening  and  extending  the  influence  she 
felt  to  be  a  sacred  trust. 

Wlio  can  estimate  the  value  of  these 
yeah^  of  faithful  service?  To  the  student 
she  became  the  incarnati<m  of  the  truths 
they  were  striving  to  master,  and  lives 
were  turned  from  fruitless  endeavor  into 
purposeful  activity^  by  the  <|uiet  force 
of  her  works. 

To  us  it  seetns  that  she  was  just  enter- 
ing into  her  highest  usefulness,  but  by 
her  Arak(»r  she  was  deemed  worthy  of 
rest. 

Baltimore  Ali:.mn.k  Associatiox. 

^liss  McPherson  came  to  Pratt  Insti- 
tute as  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten Department  in  the  fall  of  11K)I^, 
an<l  reniaine<l  until  the  tiiee  of  her  death, 
Man-h  2,  10(>4.  Tht»pgh  here  for  so  short 
a  time  her  influence  was  widely  felt.  As 
an  instructor  she  came  into  close  sympa- 
thy with  the  students,  was  sympathetic, 
loving,  just  and  helpful — an  inspiration 
to  nobler  living.  She  was  a  training 
tc^acher  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
bringing  to  her  work  a  strong,  sweet, 
wholesome  influence  whi<*h  helped  all 
who  knew  her. 

We   wlio   worked    witli   her   appreciate 
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her  keen  (lisoriiiiinati(ni  and  sound  jutlp- 
ment  on  all  questions;  her  simplicity  aiul 
directness  in  dealing  with  people. 

When  all  life  work  is  done  the  achieve- 
ment in  character  stands  out  clearly.  Her 
life  was  an  example  of  simple  living,  high 
thinking  and  nohle  doing. 


•'Not  all  regret;  the  face  wiU  hhiiie 
Upon  me,  while  I  niUM*  alone : 
And  that  dear  voice  I  onc«*  have  known, 
Still  sfteak  to  me  of  me  and  mine." 

Pratt  IxsTiruTE, 

DEP.\RT>rENT   OF   KiN'DERr.ARTEXS. 
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During  July  and  August,  Miss  Anna 
H.  Littell,  supervisor  of  kindergartens  of 
the  Dayton  (O.)  public  schools,  will,  as 
formerly,  he  out*  of  the  instructors  of  the 
summer  term  of  the  Grand  Kapids 
(Mich.)  Kindergarten  Training  School. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Slaght,  graduate  of 
Pratt  Institute,  will  conduct  a  course  in 
Industrial  Arts,  Miss  II.  Antoinette 
Lothrop  a  course  in  Primary  Methods, 
and  ^Nlrs.  Leila  Cutler  Larabee  classes  in 
Illustrative  Blackboard  Drawing.  Classes 
in  physicral  culture  will  be  hehl  at  tin* 
Young  Woman's  (Christian  Association 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  Kobin- 
son. 

The  Association  of  Kinilcrgartners. 
New  Haven,  Ct.,  held  a  Stmg  and  (ianie 
Festival  on  the  afternoon  of  FrrH^bePs 
birthday.  Forty  kindergartners  and 
twenty  young  ladif^s  from  Mrs.  A.  IT. 
Graves's  Kindergart<Mi  Training  School 
joined  in  the  march,  songs  and  games. 
A  most  delightful  feature  of  the  after- 
noon was  a  ^faypole  dance,  given  by  the 
young  ladies  of  the  training  school,  and 
le<l  by  Miss  Kmily  M.  Sunderland,  their 
training  teacher.  The  sui)erintendent  of 
schools  and  the  supervising  principals  of 
the  various  sch<W  districts  wer<»  among 
thn  invited  guests.  A  -oeial  hour  fol- 
lowed the  ganics. 

The  Brooklyn  Kindergarten  Union 
met  at  Pratt  Tintitute,  April  13.  Reso- 
lutions were  ])as^ed  on  the  d<^ath  of  two 
of  its  valu(»d  miMiibers,  Mrs.  Lillian  ('. 
Williams(m  and  Miss  Margaret  T.  Mc- 
Pherson.  The  evening  was  given  to  a 
Pound  Table,  eondn^'ted  by  Miss  Fannie- 
belle  Curtis.  71ip  Kindprgarlncr.  Miss 
Curtis;  The  Kindprf/arhirr  and  Her 
Srhtfol  Environmeixf.  Mi^s  Story  and 
others;  Tho  Kindcrpatfnpr  (ts  a  Prognim 
Mnl'pr.  ^[iss  .\shbrook  and  others;  The 
Kindprffdrhu'r  ns  n  Disciplinarian:  (a) 
A    Well    ConfndJpd    Kinderf/arten;    (h) 


Methods  of  Control,  Miss  JJliven  and 
others;  The  Kindergarten  in  Relation  to 
Now  Phases  of  Kindergarten  Work — 
Kindergarten  Fads,  Miss  Packard,  Miss 
Leavenworth  and  others. 

The  King's  Daughters'  Free  Kinder- 
garten of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  instituted 
at  the  Day  Nurser.y  a  year  ago,  is  rejoic- 
ing in  the  possession  of  a  beautiful  new 
room  well  adapted  and  e<|uipi>ed  for  its 
work.  Forty  children  were  in  attend- 
ance during  the  oj)ening  week,  and  the 
])rospect  for  an  increased  attendance  is 
favorable.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
kindergarten  board,  of  which  Mrs.  Jacob 
Brettingham  is  president,  mothers'  meet- 
ings have  been  arranged  which  will  prove 
a  radiating  center  of  widespread  influ- 
ence in  the  communit.v. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  many 
students  who  are  unable  to  be  present 
during  the  entire  six  weeks  of  the  Sum- 
iror  School  at  the  New  York  University, 
kindergarten  methods  will  l>e  presented 
by  ^frs.  Maria  Kraus-Poelte  in  two 
courses,  each  meeting  two  hours  a  day 
for  three  weeks.  The  first  course,  com- 
mencing July  0  and  ending  July  27,  will 
include  subjects  concerning  the  field  of 
the  usual  kindergarten  training.  The 
kindergarten  Gifts,  Occupations,  games, 
songs,  marches,  stories,  garden  work, 
sand  table,  etc.,  will  be  viewed  somewhat 
in  detail,  with  practical  illustrations. 
The  second  course,  commencing  July  28 
and  continuing  until  August  16,  will  give 
a  more  general  treatment  of  kindergarten 
subjects,  including  Froebel's  Pedagogics; 
Mother  Play;  some  History  of  Education 
lectures;  the  social,  ethical  and  religious 
training  of  children;  self-activity;  the 
psychological  and  physiological  basis  of 
FroebeVs  e<lncation;  the  Education  of 
Man,  etc.  vStudents  of  the  first  course 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  provide 
themselves   with    a    set    of   kinderurarten 
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materials,  both  Gifts  and  Occupations. 
Froebel's  Mother  Platj  Book  and  Educa- 
tion of  Man  are  recommended  to  students 
of  the  second  course.  Both  courses  will 
include  practical  (^xorcises  of  rhythm, 
songs  and  games.  The  university  gym- 
nasium will  be  open  for  students  of  the 
kindergarten  courses  daily  until  1  p.  m. 
The  work  of  each  course  is  compk»te  in 
itself,  so  that  either  may  be  taken  alone, 
but  university  credit  is  given  only  in  case 
both  courses  are  completed.  Students 
taking  one  course  will  be  charged  the  fee 
for  a  one  hour  course  ($J5.00).  Stu- 
dents taking  both  courses  will  be  charged 
the  usual  tuition  fee  ($25.00),  which  fee 
admits  to  all  courses  the  student  may 
elect,  subjc^ct  to  the  a])proval  of  the  fac- 
ulty. 

Two  years  ago  Miss  May  C.  Richards 
of  Geneva,  X.  Y.,  attended  the  I.  K.  V. 
in  Boston  as  a  delegate  of  the  Washing- 
ton (D.  C)  Kin<lergarten  Club.  This 
spring  Miss  Richards  formed  an  associa- 
tion of  the  Geneva  public  school  kinder- 
garten teachers  under  Superintendent 
Truesdell,  and  ten  of  the  eleven  kinder- 
gartners  were  represented  at  Rochester. 

The  birth<lay  of  Friedrich  Fmebel  was 
the  occasion,  April  21,  of  a  gathering  of 
parents  and  some  other  invited  guests  at 
the  kindergarten  room  of  the  public 
school  at  Montpelier,  Vt.  Misses  Beck- 
with.  Hadley  and  Blackwell  received  the 
guests,  to  each  of  whom  was  given  a  tiny 
badge  in  the  form  of  a  medallion  bearing 
the  portrait  of  the  great  educator,  the 
chihlren's  friend.  These  were  made  by 
the  children,  as  were  also  the  red,  white 
and  black  paper  chains  forming  a  back- 
ground for  the  large  picture  of  Froebel 
which  occ\ipie<l  a  prominent  place  in  the 
room.  There  were  other  decorations, 
among  which  were  bouquets  of  red  and 
tihite  carnations.  As  the  children  were 
not  to  attend  the  evening  meeting  they 
had  hold  their  <'el(»brMtion  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  which  they  wore  joincfl  by  the 
class  of  I00:{,  \^^^\\^  fir^t  grade  pnf)ils.  In 
lieu  of  n  birthdnv  cake  a  Ja<»k  TTorner 
"pie"  was  provide«l,  from  which  each 
drew  n  "plinn";  and  thrre  w<M*e  other  ap- 
propriate exercises.  The  relation  be- 
tween the  first  grade  in  <'harge  of  Miss 
Emma  Foster  and  the  kindcn-garten  has 
been  very  close.  The  graduates  have 
several  times  come  back  to  the  old  room 
for  treats,  and  in  honor  of  FroebePs 
birthday  presented  Mis^  Beckwith  with 
a  beautiful  rose,  which  was  bought  with 
their  pennies  and  kept  as  a  surprise  until 


the  party.  At  the  evening  gathering 
Mr.  E.  M.  Goddard  of  the  school  board 
spoke  a  few  words  of  welcome  and  gave 
a  brief  sk(?tch  of  Froebel's  life  and  work. 
This  was  followed  by  a  trip  abroad  with 
Mr.  F.  E.  Parrott,  through  the  medium 
of  stereopticon  views.  Scenes  from  some 
of  the  world's  principal  cities,  including 
a  number  in  Germany,  the  birthplace  of 
Froebel,  were  presented,  very  pleasantly 
occupying  a  portion  of  the  evening.  A 
piano  solo  by  Professor  Hathaway  of  the 
seminary,  which  was  greatly  enjoyed, 
closed  the  entertainment,  after  which  the 
visitors  were  invited  to  inspect  some  of 
the  childreirs  work.  Meantime  refresh- 
ments were  served.  The  evening  was 
I)leasantly  informal  and  happily  carried 
out  by  those  in  charge  of  the  kindergar- 
ten and  those  who  assisted. 

Miss  Emma  Parrett  of  Washington 
Court  TroU"<e,  Ohio,  opened  a  private  kin- 
dergarten at  Wilmington,  O.,  last  No- 
vember, ^[iss  Parrett  has  twelve  pupils 
and  the  work  is  progressing. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Kraus 
Alumni  Kindergarten  Association,  which 
was  held  at  The  Tuxedo,  New  York  city, 
on  April  9,  Mrs.  Robert  IT.  Neide  gave  a 
lecture  on  Birth.  The  meeting  was  well 
attended  and  the  lecture  extremely  inter- 
esting and  helpful. 

Miss  Cynthia  Dozier  has  resigned  her 
position  as  superinteM<lent  of  the  Xew 
York  Kindergarten  Association. 

A  training  school  U\r  kindergartners 
will  be  opened  in  Philadelphia,  October 
4,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Caroline 
M.  C.  Plart,  formerly  director  of  Balti- 
more Training  School,  assisted  by  a  full 
and  able  staff  of  instructors. 

A  '^FROEBEL  FESTIVAL"  AT  HELENA, 
MONT» 

The  birthday  of  Froebel  was  cele- 
brated at  the  Auditorium,  April  21,  and 
the  exercises,  in  which  members  of  the 
kindergarten  <*ouncil  and  over  200  kin- 
dergarten pupils  parti<'ipate<l,  were  both 
interesting  and  instructive;  interesting 
as  showing  the  remarkable  develoi)ment 
of  the  little  folk  and  instructive  as  show- 
ing the  i)rogress  which  can  be  made  in 
all  lines  of  school  work  through  organ- 
ized effort.  The  exercises  were  largely 
attended,  a  feature  of  the  attendance  be- 
ing the  large  number  of  business  and 
]»rofessional  men  ])resent. 

The  decorations  were  in  exce])tionally 
good  taste  and  were  very  elaborate.     The 
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*\t:u*:i:  H^i  vfr^T*:  th';  ('M^inuau  'ft  k indent r- 
ttffj  t'/AuT'i^  TtA,  whit*:  and  black.  Ever- 
(rreerj-i  arid  i/fjivA  plajit^;  were  u^  in 
prof tj-ion,  while  very  pretty  desitrn^  had 
tie^rn  'xotVjA  on  tfie  fl'^»r  in  rf;d  paper. 
The  furiiiture  uvr<l  hy  the  children  in 
their  exercise-  wa«j  in  rattan,  and  a  large 
picture  of  Fn^-Url  wai»  on  the  stage. 

Print>-^J  pp /grains  )i;id  Uren  prr^-ide*! 
for  the  '/';cfa-ion,  on  tlie  out-ide  of  which 
were  the  word-:  "H'lena  Kindergarten 
CoiHK'il,  VTtif:\r*'\  F''«tival,"  together 
with  the  date.  On  ^he  firht  page  were 
M;nje  "W/^rds  of  the  Masters,"  consist- 
ing of  'juotation-  from  FVoeViel  and  oth- 
er?^. A  li>»t  of  W^k*  XtfT  mothers  wa» 
given  further  on  in  the  pr^^^gram.  On 
the  la-t  page  werr*  the  nanjrr«  of  the  offi- 
cfrrM  and  njenil>erfi  of  the  fy^uncil  and  the 
kindergartens  repreM-nted.  The  re- 
mainder of  \\u'  space  wa-  taken  up  with 
the  program  it«^-lf,  wliich  was  in  two 
part-,  l^art  I  wa*  divotr-d  to  papers  hy 
inemhr-r**  of  tlir-  kind^'rtrartr'n  council  a^ 
follows : — 

Part  I. 
Invocation, 

\iv:\.   J.   A.    l^AKNES. 

Music,  Violin  Solo, 

Miss  Florentk  (\k(iy.. 
President's  Address. 
FrrH'l>el  and  His  Work, 

MiSH  Gk.vkvieve  Ya,  Boag. 
'J'he  Kindergarten  an<l  Soul  Culture, 

Si; FT.  Randall  J.  Condon'. 
The    Kindergarten :     Its    Influence    on 
Home  and  Community, 

Mrs.  E.  Stanton  Hodoin. 
F'estival   March. 
I  f  y  m  ij ,  Child h  ood. 

Hv  THK  Council. 

As  the  Fftsllval  March  \\i\^  pljiy(*<l  the 
aclvaiK'c  gujjnl  of  •22r»  cliildrcMi,  rcprc- 
W'nting  s<'vcn  kimlcrgurtcns,  appeared, 
the  <'hildrcn  linviiig  hecii  assemhled  at 
thf  high  Hchnol  Imilding.  At  the  head 
of  the  column  niid  in  front  of  each  <livi- 
sion  mnrclurd  a  standard  hearer  carry- 
ing the  stars  and  strijics,  ahove  which 
stnnMH'd  a  hig  white  banner  with  the 
nanu*  r»f  th<!  school  worked  out  in  red 
lett«Ts.  The  cohir  hearer  was  imme- 
diately followe<l  hy  the  kindergartncr, 
after  which  cam<'  the  children,  marching 
hy  twos.  The  cliildren  were  greeted 
with  loud  applaus(»  as  they  marched  and 
rountormarchcfl,  executing  a  number  of 
intricate  figures. 

Fnf'h   child    wore   a    badge,    the   lower 


;^.»rvi«:;  •  :  ■«■;,  ■:.  -»fei  UiJfyt  -rr  i&c  na- 
tional color*,  ir.  Tbe  o^^i^er  wi*  a  half 
tone  picture  of  Froti^-L  whil-e  ibe  tiadge 
was  suntoujiTed  by  a  larg-e  r  »5^";:e  made 
of  the  kindergarrei.  oi-Iors. 

After  the  children  had  lakrii  their 
seats  on  the  fl->'r  ::-  two  lai^  circles, 
the  member?  of  the  Kindergarre::  Coun- 
cil =ang  the  hynin.  C\u*ikc^^i. 

Part  n  wa»  devore-i  v*  the  exercises 
f»i   \\\f-   children   a?   fi'dV.—*: — 


Part  11. 
KEi'RK^-.NTKTi'tv  Games. 

Skipping. 

K  M  EK--  ♦  V     Kj\  DERG  aBTEN. 

(a)  The  Bird'-  Nest. 
ih)  Minuet, 

TR-UNLVri     ScH«iOL    KlNDEBGARTEX. 

(a)  Puss  in  the  C<-irner, 
(h)  Musical  Chairs, 

Bryant  Kindkrcarten. 
Sense  Training, 

Jefferson  Kindergarten. 
Song,  Jackie  Frost, 

Te\chers  and  Children. 
The  Sandman, 

St.  Peter's  Kindergarten. 
The  Windmill, 

Hawthorne  Kindergarten. 
Transformation, 

Broadwater  Kinderg-Utten. 
(a)  Fairic»s, 
(h)  Soldier  Boy, 

Training  Sch<x)l  Kindergarten. 
Song,  Gupfifj  Dandelion. 

Teachers  and  Children. 
Musical   Interpretation, 

Emerson   Kindergarten. 
Original   Skipping, 

Bhyvnt  Kindergarten. 
Uhythin, 

Bho \i»w ater  Kindergarten. 
The   Bell   Bin-er.  • 

TIav  TMoKNK  Kindergarten. 
Salute   tn   thr-    Flag. 
Ainerica. 

The  childreirs  salute  to  the  flag  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  afternoon.  The  kindergartners  and 
children,  at  a  signal,  took  positions  along 
lines  indicated  on  the  floor,  forming  a 
five-point  living  star.  Superintend- 
ent Condon  said  "Salute,"  at  which  the 
right  hands  of  the  225  children  came 
forward,  and  in  unison  they  repeated  the 
pledge  to  the  flag: — 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to 
the    republic    for   which   it    stands — one 
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nation  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  jus- 
tice for  all." 

The  children  and  spectators  then 
joined  in  singing  the  first  verse  of 
America,  which  concluded  the  exercises. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN 
IN  SCRANTON,  PA, 

The  coal  mining  and  attendant  indus- 
tries of  Scranton  have  attracted  to  it  a 
large  foreign  population  composed  of 
Hungarians,  Poles,  Italians,  Russians, 
Welsh  and  Germans.  The  children  of 
these  people  offer  a  promising  field  for 
the  free  kindergarten  and  the  inception 
of  the  movement  in  this  city  was  made 
in  1893  in  the  organization  of  a  Free 
Kindergarten  Association  by  those  whose 
wealth  had  been  largely  derived  from  the 
coal  mines  and  who  were  among  the  first 
to  appreciate  the  pressing  need  of  some 
civilizing  influence  to  be  exerted  upon 
these  little  foreigners.  A  large  free  kin* 
dergarten  was  organized  with  Miss  Mary 
Salisbury  of  Brooklyn  as  director.  After 
two  years  and  a  half,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  several  other  free  kindergartens, 
she  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Katherine 
Clark  (now  Mrs.  W.  S.  Cooper  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.)  and  she  in  turn  by  Miss 
S.  W.  Underwood,  a  g^raduate  of  the  Lucy 
Wheelock  Training  School,  who  has  re- 
mained ever  since  and  is  now  completing 
her  seventh  year  as  supervisor.  The 
need  of  assistants  had  led  to  the  training 
of  a  few  young  women  by  Miss  Salisbury, 
and  this  was  continued  under  Miss 
Clark's  direction.  Unwilling  to  carry  it 
under  existing  conditions  which  they 
considered  it  impossible  to  change,  Miss 
Underwood  persuaded  the  Free  Kinder- 
garten Association,  upon  her  advent,  to 
abandon  for  the  time  being  the  work  of 
training  and  concentrate  effort  upon  the 
improvement  of  those  kindergartens  al- 
ready established  and  the  creation  of  a 
demand  for  kindergartens  in  the  public 
school  system.  The  School  Board,  at 
first  very  skeptical  as  to  this  new  play 
school  which  they  regarded  as  nursery 
work,  were  nevertheless  induced  to  try 
the  experiment  of  one  public  kindergar- 
ten, and  in  1898  made  an  appropriation 
of  $1,000  for  that  purpose.  This  was  in- 
creased to  $2,000  the  next  year,  to  $4,000 
the  next,  and  so  on,  as  confidence  in  it 
has  increased,  until  this  year  (1904) 
when  $15,000  was  set  apart  for  kinder- 
garten purposes. 

In  the  meantime  the  Free  Kindergar- 


ten Association,  having  passed  over  its 
work  and  its  supervisor  to  the  School 
Board,  ceased  to  exist  as  an  active  body, 
and  constituted  itself  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil subject  to  the  call  of  the  supervisor 
in  need.  From  time  to  time  in  seasons 
of  peace  it  has  manifested  its  con- 
tinued interest  in  gifts  of  pictures  to  the 
different  kindergartens,  in  donations  of 
bulbs  in  winter  and  seeds  in  the  spring 
for  kindergarten  gardens,  also  in  pecun- 
iary assistance  when  kindergarten  lec- 
turers from  out  of  town  were  desired,  and 
in  many  other  thoughtful  and  delightful 
ways. 

As  the  number  of  kindergartens  in- 
creased, the  supply  of  local  kindergart- 
ners  became  exhausted,  and,  as  a  strong 
and  deeply  rooted  prejudice  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  twenty-one  men  composing 
the  School  Board  for  the  employment  of 
home  talent,  great  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  supervisor  to  establish 
a  course  of  kindergarten  training  in  con- 
nection with  the  regular  normal  depart- 
ment of  the  city  schools.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  City  Supt.  George  W.  Phillips 
it  was  decided  to  choose  from  the  recent 
graduates  of  the  high  and  normal  schools 


How's   This?. 

We  ofTer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  anv 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  hon- 
orable in  all  business  transactions,  and  financially 
able  to  car^  out  any  obligations  made  by  his  firm. 

WALDINO,  KlXNAN  &  MARVIN, 

Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hairs  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Testimonials  free.  Price  70c.  per  bottle. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Take  Hall's  Family  Pills  for  constipation. 


Kindergartners  who  are  willing  to 
change  their  location  for  a  better  salary 
and  advanced  positions,  should  address 
Mr.  Orville  Brewer,  Teachers'  Coopera- 
tive Association,  100  Auditorium  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  Mr.  Brewer  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  fill  such  positions  as 
principal  or  assistant  in  the  public  kin- 
dergartens of  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati, 
Covington,  and  other  large  cities,  as  well 
as  private  kindergartens.  He  prefers 
those  with  large  experience,  but  often 
has  positions  for  beginners  who  have 
had  a  thorough  preparation. 


RECENT  LITERATURE^ 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Some  Silent  Tea(  hers.  By  Klizabeth 
Harrison,  co-principal  <»f  the  Chicago 
Kindergarten  Collejce.  Tlie  Sigma 
Publishing  Co.,  10  Van  TJiiren  street, 
Chicago,  111. 

The  interpretation  oi'  some  factors  of 
our  environment,  and  tlieir  influence 
upon  us, — this  is  what  Miss  Harrison 
offers  in  the  book  aptly  entitled  Some 
Silent  Teachers.  The  four  chapters  are 
entitled  Our  Shop  Wmdows,  Dumb 
Stone  and  Marble,  The  Influence  of 
Color,  and  Great  Literature. 

Ail  the  chapters  are  full  of  striking 
interpretations,  thoughtful  deductions, 
and  character  lessons:  but  the  first  chap- 
ter is  particularly  fresh  and  original. 
With  Miss  Harrison  as  cicerone,  looking 
in  shoji  windows  is  no  mere  gratification 
of  curiosity  or  idle  enjoyment  of  nov- 
elty. It  is  a  reviewing  of  man's  con- 
quest over  matter,  over  time,  over  space; 
over  the  mightiest  forces  of  the  natural 
world,  and  over  impaired  ])odily  powers. 
It  is  n  reading  of  whole  chapters  on  the 
relationship  of  man  to  man,  on  psychol- 
ogy, on  art  and  industry;  and  lastly,  it 
is  the  reading  of  a  sermon  on  the  disci- 
pline of  the  will  and  on  the  moral  effect 
of  choice. 

This  is  a  large  claim,  but  pondering 
Miss  Harrison's  denumstration  of  how 
all  these  things  are  to  be  read  in  the  shop 
wiinlows,  we  can  but  feel  that  her  insight 
is  keen  and  true.  The*  chapter  is  a  val- 
uable addition,  as  collateral  reading,  to 
Froebel's  Cowmentnrif  on   The  Toiimnn. 

The  chapter  on  Dumb  Stone  and  Mar- 
hie  works  out  strikingly  the  th(Mne  th'it 
grc^at  architecture  is  the  autobiography 
of  great  soul^  aiwl  that  it  tells  us  of  the 
spirit  <»f  the  a^e  in  whicli  it  was  built  as 
surely  as  do  the  laws  or  thr  literature  of 
the  same  era.  The  aspiring  yet  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  our  day  writes  its  record 
ju^^tiflably   in   the  «;ky--craper. 

**lt  is  not  nian^  gn-ctl  alone  that  has 
brought  int(»  existcn<*«'  onr  twenty-story 
build iiitrs.  Thoy  W(»uld  have  been  mor- 
ally a--  well  as  materially  inifMissible  in 
an  earlier  <tage  of  the  world's  history. 
Their  framework  i**  pig-iron  plus  nine- 
tei'Uth  century  intelligence:  and  their 
covering  of  terra  cotta  i<  mud  iiiixe<l  witli 


nineteenth  century  brains.  But  is  it  not 
also  true  that  the  best  business  locations, 
the  best  sanitary  conditions,  the  best  elec- 
tric apjdiances,  and  the  best  elevator 
s(?rvices  are  now  demanded  hy  the  muJti- 
fade  as  well  as  by  the  few?  And  "ur 
giant  hky-scrapers  are  the  answer  to  that 
demand."  The  "statue  of  the  crow<l,"  as 
the  sky-scraper  has  been  called,  "stands 
self-assertive,  shutting  out  our  light  and 
sunshine,  arrogant,  lean  and  hungry, 
oftentimes  ugly  and  offensive  to  the  artis- 
tic eye, — and  yet  with  a  certain  simple 
dignity  and  an  unmistiikable  aspiration 
which  demand  our  respect," 

Blending  naturally  with  Miss  Harri- 
<^on's  third  chapter  is  that  beautiful  and 
exciting  idea  of  Dr.  Haweis's,  which  she 
brings  forward.  Since  the  wonderful 
im press iven ess  and  beauty  of  the  elec- 
trical display  at  the  Buffalo  exposition, 
the  embodiment  of  this  idea  seems  appre- 
ciably nearer.  "The  only  possible  rival 
to  sound  as  a  vehicle  for  pure  emotion," 
says  Dr.  Haweis,  "is  color:  but  no  meth- 
od has  yet  been  discovered  of  arranging 
color  by  itself  for  the  eye,  as  a  nmsi- 
cian's  art  arranges  sound  for  the  ear." 
After  describing  the  possibility  of  a  color 
symphony  against  the  dark  sky  of  night, 
he  says:  "Why  should  we  not  go  down 
to  the  palace  of  the  people  and  assist  at 
a  color  prelude  or  symphony,  as  we  now 
go  down  to  hear  a  work  of  Mozart  or 
Mendelssohn?"  And  the  chapter  ends 
with  Dr.  Snider's  prophecy:  "The  electric 
artist  is  the  coming  Michael  Angelo." 

The  four  world  poets  are  interpreted  in 
the  closing  chapter  in  a  way  to  disclose 
to  many  who  have  not  hitherto  realized 
it.  the  wonderful  spiritual  environment 
afforde<]  by  great  literature.  "It  is  with 
such  silent  teachers  as  these  that  we  may 
escape  from  mean  and  petty  views  and 
learn  how  great  a  thing  it  is  to  live!" 

While  not  so  specifically  a  book  of 
child  training  as  was  the  author's  first 
bo(>k,  A  Study  of  Child  Nature,  this  vol- 
ume is  meant  to  connect  with  that  and 
alsf)  with  a  promised  new  book.  The  first 
deals  with  heredity;  the  present  volume 
with  environment,  and  the  theme  of  the 
third  is  to  be  self-activity.  Thus  the 
three  treat  of  subjects  that  belong  to  the 
foreground  of  pedagogical  thought,  and 
whether  Mi«s  Harrison  points  out  the 
]>ra«tical  bearing  on  child-training  or  not. 
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she  treats  her  subject  in  such  a  way  that 
the  reader  will  not  miss  the  educational 
implications. 

Handwork  for  Kindergartens  and  Pri- 
mary Schools.  By  Jane  L.  Hoxie. 
Illustrated  by  T^ila  M.  Wilhelm.  Mil- 
ton Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
$0.50. 

Miss  Hoxie  is  well  known  to  the  read- 
ers of  Kindergarten  Review  through  her 
excellent  contributions  to  its  pages.  The 
book  now  before  us  is  the  outcome  of  ex- 
perimental work  which  has  justified  itself 
as  offering  opportunities  for  large,  free 
muscular  movements,  for  original  inven- 
tion, and  for  self-reliant  activity.  Ex- 
cept for  a  succinct  paragraph  or  so,  ex- 
plaining the  grounds  for  sanctioning  the 


innovations,  the  book  is  devoted  to  prac- 
tical directions,  descriptions  and  pictures 
relating  to  the  exercises  presented. 
Clearness,  exactness,  and  practicality 
mark  every  -page.  The  subjects  of  the 
^ve  chapters  are:  Domestic  Activities, 
Wood  Work,  Baphin  Winding,  Drawing, 
and  Blue  Prints.  All  these  occupations 
have  been  tested  and  adopted  in  the  kin- 
dergarten and  primary  departments  of 
the  Ethical  Culture  Schools,  New  York, 
and  teachers  interested  should  visit  there, 
if  possible,  and  see  the  children  engaged 
in  these  activities.  The  new  occupations 
are  not,  as  we  understand  it,  substitutes 
for  Froebelian  occupations,  except  where 
the  latter  require  "close  and  intricate 
work."  Miss  Hoxie's  point  of  view  is 
well  stated  in  her  preface.  Paper,  illus- 
trations and  type  are  all  excellent. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOQATION  TO  BE  HELD 
AT  ST.  LOUIS,  JUNE  28- JULY  U 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  KINDERGARTEN  AND  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 
Sessions  in  the  Hall  of  Congresses. 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  28,  2.30  P.  M. 

Joint  session  of  Kindergarten  and  Ele- 
mentary departments. 

Addresses  of  Welcome — Miss  Mary  C. 
McCulloch,  supervisor  of  kindergar- 
tens, St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mrs.  Fannie  L. 
Lachnuind,  supervisor  of  Primary 
Instruction,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1.  The  Belation  of  the  Kindergarten 
and  the  Elementary  School  as  shown 
in  their  Exhibits. 

a.  From  the  Kindergarten  Stand- 
point— Miss  Patty  S.  Hill,  prin- 
cipal of  Kindergarten  Training 
School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

h.  From  the  Standpoint  of  .  the 
School — Charles  B.  Gilbert,  New 
York  city. 

Discussion — (Speaker  to  be  an- 
nounced.) 

2.  The  Kindergarten  in  Japan — Miss 
Annie  L.  Howe  (recently  of  Kobe, 
Japan). 

3.  Elementary  Education  in  France  and 
Germany — F.  E.  Farrington,  profes- 


sor of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

4.  The  Kindergarten  in  the  Southern 
States,  in  Mexico  and  in  South 
America — Miss  Eveline  A.  Waldo, 
principal  of  St.  Mary's  Parish  Kin- 
dergarten Training  School,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

5.  Business — Appointment  of  commit- 
tees. 

Department    of    Kindergarten    Educa- 
tion. 
President, 
Miss  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vice-President, 
Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Stannard,  Boston, Mass. 

Secretary, 
Mrs.  ().  S.  Chittenden,  Omaha,  Neb. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  1,  2.30  P.  M. 

Greeting  from  the  International  Kinder- 
garten Union — ^fiss  Annie  Laws, 
president  of  tlie  International  Kin- 
dergarten Union.  Cincinnati,  O. 

L     The  Physical  Care  of  the  Kindergar- 
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ten  Child — Win.  H.  Bumham,  pro- 
fessor of  Pedagogy,  Clark  Univer- 
sity, Worcester,  Mass. 

2.  The  Individual  CAiW— Miss  Bertha 
Payne,  head  of  the  Kindergarten  De- 
partment, School  of  Education,  Chi- 
cago University. 

3.  What  is  Kindergarten  Discipline? — 
Miss  Mina  B.  Colbum,  principal  of 
Kindergarten  Training  School,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Discussion — Miss  Mary  Jean  Mil- 
ler, Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

4.  The  Value  of  Pet  Animals  in  the 
Kindergarten — Miss  Anna  E.  Har- 
vey, professor  of  Kindergarten  Meth- 
ods, Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

5.  Household  Activities  in  their  Rela- 
tion to  Child  Nurture — Miss  Vir- 
ginia E.  Graeff,  New  York  city. 

Discussion. 

Department  of  Elementary  Education. 

President, 

Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 

Vice-President, 

Calvin  N.  Kendall,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Secretary, 
Miss  Emma  O.  Olmstead,  Scranton,  Pa. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  30,  2.30  P.  M. 

1.  The  Natural  Activities  of  Children 
as  Determining  the  Industries  in 
Early  Education — Miss  Katherijjj 
I)<ipp,  instructor  in  Extension  Divi- 
sion, University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
111. 

Discussion — G.  Stanley  Hall,  pres- 
i<lent  of  Clark  University,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.;  Myron  T.  Scudder, prin- 
cipal of  State  Normal  School,  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y. 

2.  Arenups  of  Language-Expression  in 
the  Elementary  School — Percival 
Chuhh,  director  of  English,  Ethical 
Culture  School,  New  York  city;  Miss 
Delia  Justine  Long,  student  in  Edu- 
cation, University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, m. ;  F.  W.  Cooley,  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  Evansville,  Ind. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  makes 
the  following  announcement : — 

The  low  rnt(»s  granted  by  the  railway 
lines  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  have 
rendered  it  impracticable  to  obtain  the 
usual  special  N.  E.  A.  convention  rate  or 
to  pr(»vide  for  including  the  membership 
fee  in  the  purchase  price  of  the  ticket,  as 


in  former  years.  Such  regular  Exposi- 
tion rates  are  therefore  announced  as  are 
recommended  to  the  teachers  and  others 
who  desire  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Convention  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
special  admission  concessions  and  re- 
duced hotel  rates  secured  for  members  of 
the  N.  E.  A. 

The  plans  for  the  Association  cover  at 
least  twelve  days'  attendance  at  the  Ex- 
position (ten  days  exclusive  of  Sundays). 
The  first  ^ve  days  will  be  devoted  mainly 
to  the  general  and  department  meetings, 
the  progrrams  of  which  are  planned  to 
bear  upon  the  educational  exhibits  and 
their  lessons,  in  order  that  the  studies  of 
the  exhibits  during  the  following  days 
may  be  rendered  most  profitable.  To 
this  end  all  meetings  will  be  held  on  the 
Exposition  grounds,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  exhibits,  where  leisure  between  the 
meetings  may  be  profitably  spent  without 
loss  of  time  or  strength. 

The  second  week  will  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  educational  and  other 
exhibits,  during  which  time  especial  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  N.  E.  A,  mem- 
bers by  those  in  charge  of  the  exhibits 
aided  by  assistants  who  will  be  in  at- 
tendance for  that  purpose. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  believed  that 
all  teachers  will  wish  to  spend  at  least 
ten  days  on  the  Exposition  grounds. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  all 
desiring  to  attend  the  Convention  pur- 
chase railway  tickets  which  will  allow 
at  least  twelve  days  (including  Sun- 
days) in  St.  Louis;  this  will  be  the  fif- 
teen day  ticket  as  described  below. 

Rates  and  Ticket  Limits. 

The  New  England  Passenger  Associa- 
tion, The  Trunk  Line  Passenger  Asso- 
ciation, the  Central  Passenger  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Southeastern  Passenger 
Association — including  all  territory  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river  as  far  north  as 
St.  Louis  and  east  and  south  of  a  line  . 
drawn  from  St.  Louis  through  Peoria  to 
Chicago  and  the  Great  Lakes — have 
united  in  granting  three  classes  of  round 
trip  tickets  to  St.  Louis  with  rates  as 
follows : — 

A.  Season  tickets — Rate  80%  of  double 

the  one-way  west  bound  fare. 

B.  Sixty  day  ticJcets — ^Rate  one  and  one 

third  west-bound  fare. 

C.  Fifteen   day  tickets — Rate  one  west- 

bound fare  plus  $2.00.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  $2.00  added  to- 
the  one  fare  is  not  membership  fee 
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and  does  not  accrue  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. 
Within  the  limit  of  approximately  250 
miles  of  St.  Louis,  the  one  fare  plus 
$2.00  does  not  apply,  but,  instead,  the  60- 
day*  ticket  will  be  sold  at  one  and  one 
third  fare  for  the  round  trip,  which  from 
most  points  will  be  less  than  one  fare 
plus  $2.00. 

The  Western  Passenger  Association, 
including  all  lines  north  and  west  of 
Chicago,  Peoria,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas 
City,  extending  to  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Montana,  has  granted  rates  as  follows: — 

A.  Season   tickets — 80%    of   double   the 

standard  one-way  fare  for  the  round 
trip,  minimum  $3.00. 

B.  Sixty  day  ticket — One  and  one  third 

standard  fare  for  the  round  trip 
from  points  from  which  the  stand- 
ard one-way  fare  is  more  than 
$3.75;  from  points  within  this 
limit  80%  of  d(^uble  the  standard 
one-way  fare. 

C.  Ten    day    ticket— {WiW   probably    be 

extended  to  fifteen  days.)     One  and 
one    fifth    standard    fare    for    the 
round  trip  from  points  from  which 
the  standard  one-way  fare  is  $8.00 
or    more.     Within    that    limit    the 
sixty    day    ticket    should    be    pur- 
chased. 
The  Southwestern  Excursion  Bureau, 
including  all  lines  in  the  territory  south 
of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  will  doubtless  follow 
the  action  of  the  Western  Passenger  As- 
sociation, except  that  the  ten  (or  fifteen) 
day  ticket  will  be  sold  at  one  fare  plus 
$2.00  (not  membership  fee). 

All  special  information  desired  as  to 
rates  recommended  above,  and  possible 
changes  therein,  can  best  be  obtained 
from  the  local  railway  ticket  agents. 

ACCOMMODATIONS. 

General  Headquarters. 

The  headquarters  of  the  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, and  the  Department  Officers  will  be 
in  the  Missouri  State  Building,  a  sec- 
tion of  wliich  has  been  verj'  generously 
tendered  for  that  purpose  by  the  Mis- 
souri State  Commission. 

State  Headquarters. 

The  beautiful  state  buildings  located 
on  tlie  Plaza  of  States  will  furnish  ideal 
state  liea<lquarters.  The  social  evenings 
at  thes(>  state  buildings  promise  to  be  a 


distinguishing    feature    throughout    the 
Exposition. 

Headquarters  Hotel. 

Si)ecial  attention  is  called  to  the  head- 
quarters hotel,  the  Inside  Inn,  the  only 
hotel  located  within  the  Exposition 
grounds. 

Through  the  aid  of  the  Exposition  au- 
thorities the  Executive  Committee  has 
been  able  to  secure  a  contract  with  this 
hotel  for  the  reservation  of  1,500  rooms 
uptil  May  15,  at  a  reduction  to  N.  E.  A* 
members  ranging  from  50  cents  to  $1.00 
per  day,  on  the  American  plan,  for  each 
person  for  the  time  during  and  follow- 
ing the  Convention. 

Since  all  Convention  meetings  are  to 
be  held  on  the  Exposition  grounds,  the 
advantages  of  a  hotel  within  the 
grounds,  adjacent  to  the  various  state 
buildings,  are  self-evident. 

Advance  Assignment  to  Lodgings. 

Hotels  which  are  conveniently  located 
with  reference  to  the  Exposition  grounds 
have  been  selected  after  careful  inspec- 
tion by  the  Local  Executive  Committee 
as  comfortable  and  reliable. 

The  special  rates  announced  in  con- 
nection with  each  have  been  obtained  in 
consideration  of  the  large  number  of 
N.  E.  A.  members  to  be  entertained,  and 
of  the  fact  that  they  will  remain  for  a 
longer  time  than  most  transient  guests. 
These  rates  will  be  granted  to  members 
only  who  present  the  N.  E.  A.  member- 
ship certificate  at  the  time  of  settlement 
of  bill.  If  such  certificate  is  not  pre- 
sented the  regular  rates  will  be  charged. 

Headquarters  of  Local  Reception  and 
Assignment  Committees. 

There  will  be  two  headquarters  for  as- 
signment of  accommodations.  For  all 
those  who  find  it  most  convenient  to  ar- 
rive in  St.  Louis  at  the  Union  Station, 
membership  registration  and  assignment 
to  accommodations  will  be  made  at  the 
St.  Louis  Music  Hall,  corner  of  Four- 
t(»enth  and  O^ive  streets. 

For  those  who  can  more  conveniently 
reach  the  Exposition  grounds  at  the 
Wabash  World's  Fair  Depot  or  else- 
where, assignment  will  l>e  made  at  the 
main  Registration  lTead(iuarters  in  the 
Town  Hall  of  the  ^fodel  street,  within 
the  grounds,  near  the  Main  (Lindell 
avenue)   entrance. 

Anticipating  the  difficulty  of  securing 
good  acconmiodations  for  teachers  and 
in  holding  them  if  unassigned  in  compe- 
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tit  ion  with  the  demands  of  other  World's 
Fair  guests,  it  is  urged  as  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  as  many  as  possible  se- 
izure assignments  in  advance  by  appli- 
cation, before  June  1,  earlier  if  possible, 
lo  W.  A,  Carpenter,  Secretary  Local 
Committee,  N.  E.  A.,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Rooms,  9th  and  Locust  streets. 

Applicants  for  rooms  are  invited  to 
indicate  choice  of  location  if  they  so  de- 
sire. They  should  state  specifically 
number  and  sex  of  party,  grouping  of 
same,  character  of  acconnnodations  de- 
sired, and  price  they  are  willing  to  pay. 
It  should  not  be  expected  that  such 
rooms  in  private  families  as  the  Local 
Committee  desire  to  recommend  can  be 
secured  for  loss  than  from  75  cents  to 
$1.00  (and  in  some  cases  possibly  more) 
for  each  of  two  i)ersons  in  a  room,  with 
(^xtra  charge  for  meals  if  desired.  Tt  is 
])robablc  that  the  most  expensive  rooms 
will  prove  to  be  the  most  satisfactory. 

The  Local  Committee  will,  however, 
spare  no  pains  to  secure  the  lowest  pos- 
sible rate  with  such  special  concessions 
as  may  be  made  to  N.  E.  A.  members, 
an<l  will  assign  the  most  desirable  rooms 
to  the  earliest  applicants.  It  is  again 
urged  that  entertainment  be  secured  in 
advance  and  as  early  as  possible. 

Special  Concessions  on  Admissions. 

In  order  to  aid  the  plans  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  to  facilitate  the  studies  of 
the  exhibits  to  follow  the  Convention 
meetings,  the  Exposition  authorities 
have  g^ranted  to  enrolled  members  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  such  concessions  on  admission 
tickets  that  the  membership  fee  of  $2.00 
and  an  admission  coupon  ticket  provid- 
ing for  ten  admissions,  to  be  used  w^i th- 
in fifteen  days  of  stamp  on  same,  may 
be  sold  together  for  $5.00 — the  regular 
price  of  the  admissions  alone. 

Since  the  main  "Bureau  of  Registra- 
tion will  be  located  within  the  grounds 
at  the  Model  Town  Ilall,  it  is  further 
provided  that  these  special  admission 
coupons  may  bo  sold  in  advance  with  the 
X.  E.  A.  membership  certificate  through 


the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion— or  such  representatives  as  he  may 
appoint. 

It  is  provided  that  the  first  admission 
coupon  (but  no  others)  will  be  good  for 
admission  without  signature  or  date 
stamp,  in  order  to  relieve  the  holder  of 
an  advance  coupon  ticket  from  the 
necessity  for  paying  full  fare  for  the 
first  admission.  The  ticket  should  then 
be  presented  at  the  Registration  Bureau 
with  the  corresponding  membership  cer- 
tificate that  it  may  be  signed  and  dated 
before  the  second  coupon  is  used.  This 
is  important,  since  the  gate  keepers  will 
be  instructed  to  take  up  any  ticket  pre- 
sented the  sec<md  time  w^ithout  date 
stamp  and  signature. 

These  admission  coupons  may  be  se- 
cured in  advance  at  any  time  after  April 
25  until  June  20  by  remitting  to  Irwin 
Shepard,  Secretary  N.  E.  A.,  Winona, 
Minn.,  five  dollars  ($5.00)  by  Draft.  Ex- 
press or  Postal  Money  Order,  for  which 
an  N.  E.  A.  membership  certificate  for 
the  St.  Louis  meeting  ($2.00)  and  a  ten- 
admission  coupon  ticket  ($.S.00)  will  be 
sent  in  return. 

These  special  N.  E.  A.  ten-coupon  ad- 
mission tickets  are  non-transferable,  but 
if  the  advance  purchaser  is  unable 
through  sickness  to  attend  the  Conven- 
tion, it  may  be  returned,  with  a  physi- 
cian's certificate  of  disability,  to  Secre- 
tary Shcpard  any  time  before  July  1. 
and  its  full  value  of  $3.00  will  Ih'  re- 
funded. On  or  after  June  25,  but  not 
later  than  June  »30,  these  ten  admission 
tickets  may  be  purchased  at  the  time  of 
membership  registration  in  St.  Louis. 

Any  holder  of  an  N.  E.  A.  meml>er- 
ship  certificate  (St.  Louis  meeting) 
either  active  or  associate,  on  which  an 
N.  E.  A.  admission  coupon  ticket,  has 
not  been  issued,  may  purchase  the  same 
for  $3.00  on  application  and  presenta- 
tion of  the  membership  certificate  at  the 
Registration  Bureau  in  St.  Louis:  but 
in  no  case  may  two  admission  coupon 
tickets  be  issued  on  one  membership 
certificate. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 


Margaret  Thorn  burg  McPherson  was 
bom  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and,  as  her 
mother  died  shortly  after,  the  infant  was 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  an  aunt  in  Balti- 
more; thus,  from  her  earliest  years,  Bal- 
timore and  its  interests  were  as  dear  to 
her  as  those  of  Georgetown. 

Through  her  mother  she  was  related  to 
the  oldest  of  Maryland's  most  refined  and 
cultivated  families.  Her  father  was  a 
lawyer  of  standing  in  Washington,  a  man 
of  noble  nature  and  wide  influence. 

Surrounded  by  all  that  love  could  sup- 
ply, augmented  by  all  the  comforts  and 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  the  condi- 
tion of  those  less  favored  always  appealed 
strongly  to  her.  She  had  the  genius  for 
humanity  strongly  implanted,  but  with 
it  a  saving  sense  of  humor,  which  always 
kept  her  from  sentimentality  and  extrav- 
agance. ' 

Her  ^rst  work,  outside  of  her  own  fam- 
ily, was  in  St.  Paul's  Orphanage,  Balti- 
more, where  her  bright  young  spirit 
brought  hope  into  the  lives  of  many  girls 
who  to-day  are  glad  to  speak  of  her  lov- 
ing ministry  to  them. 

She  next  worked  among  the  colored 
orphans  of  St.  Mary's  Asylum,  and  many 
were  the  deeds  of  kindness  wrought  by 
her,  and  many  were  the  changes  brought 
about  in  the  condition  of  the  helpless, 
abandoned  children  who  wore  sheltered 
there. 

Thus  gradually  grew  up  in  her  the 
ideal  of  service,  as  the  highest  expression 
of  human  life,  and  it  was  understood 
amongst  her  friends  that  when  her  lov- 
ing ministry  to  her  aged  aunt  should 
ceas'e,  this  ideal  would  lead  her  into 
wider  fields  of  usefulness. 

Her  mission  in  Baltimore  closed  with 
the  death  of  her  aunt,  and  she  returned 
to  Georgetown. 

T{eTe  she  was  attracted  to  the  study  of 
the  kindergarten,  and  found  in  it  that 
which  she  had  been  seeking.  Blessed  is 
the  one  who  has  found  her  vocation  and 
has  the  consecration  necessary  to  fulfill 
its  demands!  She  gave  herself  up  to 
study  and  work,  and  for  two  years  con- 
ducted the  kindergarten  in  St.  John's 
church,  Georgetown,  amongst  the  poorest 
children.  She  proved  herself  equal  to 
the  demands  of  this  exacting  work,  and 
was  an  inspiration  to  those  associated 
with  her. 


Then  she  felt  the  need  of  further 
study,  and  a  deeper  insight  into  the  work 
which  was  undertaken  with  such  con- 
scious purpose;  this  brought  her  back  to 
Baltimore  in  1893,  when  the  Training 
School  of  the  Baltimore  Kindergarten 
Association  was  organized,  under  the 
directorship  of  Miss  Caroline  M.  C.  Hart. 

Miss  McPherson  was  one  of  the  first 
>;tudents  to  register.  "I  have  come," 
she  said,  "to  master  my  profession,  for 
this  is  my  life  work."  From  this  time 
until  1902,  her  story  is  closely  interwoven 
with  the  fortunes  of  Training  School.  She 
filled  successively  the  positions  of  stu- 
(l(?nt,  director  of  the  Practice  Kindergar- 
ten and  member  of  the  faculty  in  the 
Training  School;  she  was  also  instru- 
mental in  organizing  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation, and  was  one  of  its  officers. 

Miss  McPherson's  personality  made 
itself  strongly  felt  in  the  school  even  in 
her  student  days,  for  she  had  the  power 
in  an  unusual  degree  of  expressing 
thought  in  adequate  deeds.  Each  up- 
ward step  in  her  profession  was  con- 
sciously realized  by  her  as  the  means  for 
widening  and  extending  the  influence  she 
felt  to  be  a  sacred  trust. 

Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  these 
yeaVs  of  faithful  service?  To  the  student 
she  became  the  incarnation  of  the  truths 
they  were  striving  to  master,  and  lives 
were  turned  from  fruitless  endeavor  into 
])urpdseful  activity^  by  the  quiet  force 
of  her  works. 

To  us  it  seetns  that  she  was  just  enter- 
ing into  her  highest  usefulness,  but  by 
her  Maker  she  was  deemed  worthy  of 
rest. 

Baltimore  Alumx.e  Association. 

Miss  McPherson  came  to  Pratt  Insti- 
tute as  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten Department  in  the  fall  of  1903, 
and  roinaine<l  until  the  tiu^e  of  her  death, 
Marcli  2,  1904.  Though  here  for  so  short 
a  time  hor  inflnenre  was  widely  felt.  As 
an  instructor  she  came  into  close  sympa- 
thy with  the  students,  was  sympathetic, 
loving,  just  and  helpful — an  inspiration 
to  nobler  living.  She  was  a  training 
teacher  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
brintring  to  her  work  a  strong,  sweet, 
wholosome  influence  which  helped  all 
wlio  know  hor. 

We   \v1m)   worked    with   her   appreciate 
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her  keen  disoriniination  and  sound  judg- 
ment on  all  questions;  her  simplicity  and 
directness  in  dealing  with  people. 

When  all  life  work  is  done  the  achieve- 
ment in  character  stands  out  clearly.  Her 
life  was  an  example  of  simple  living,  hisrh 
thinking  and  noble  doing. 


*'N<»t  all  rejjret:  tlie  face  win  hhine 
Upon  me,  while  I  mvLne  alone : 
And  that  dear  voice  I  one**  have  known. 
Still  speak  to  me  of  nie  and  mine." 

Pratt  Institute, 
drpart.nfknt  of  kindergartens. 
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During  July  and  August,  Miss  Anna 
H.  Littell,  supervisor  of  kindergartens  of 
the  Dayton  (O.)  public  schools,  will,  as 
formerly,  be  one  of  the  instructors  of  tlu? 
summer  term  of  the  Grand  Kapi<ls 
(Mich.)  Kindergarten  Training  School. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Slaght,  graduate  of 
Pratt  Institute,  will  conduct  a  course  in 
Industrial  Arts,  Miss  II.  Antoinette 
Lothrop  a  course  in  Primary  Metliods, 
and  Mrs.  Leila  Cutler  Lara  bee  classes  in 
Illustrative  Blackboard  Drawing.  Classes 
in  physical  culture  will  be  held  at  th(* 
Young  Woman's  (1n*istian  Association 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  I^obin- 
son. 

The  Associauon  of  Kindergartners, 
New  Haven,  Ct.,  held  a  Song  and  (lame 
Festival  <m  the  afternoon  of  FroebeFs 
birth<lay.  Forty  kindergartners  and 
twc^nty  young  ladies  from  Mrs.  A.  IT. 
Graves's  Kindergarten  Training  School 
joined  in  the  march,  songs  and  games. 
A  most  delightful  feature*  of  the  aft(M*- 
noon  was  a  Ma.\7)ole  dance.  giv<»n  by  the 
young  ladies  of  the  training  school,  and 
led  by  Miss  Kmily  M.  Sunderland,  their 
training  teaclier.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  and  the  supervising  ])rincipals  of 
the  various  school  districts  were  among 
the  invited  gn(*sts.  A  social  hour  fol- 
lowed the  games. 

The  Ih'ooklyn  Kindergarten  Fnion 
met  at  Pratt  Tn-titute,  April  13.  Keso- 
lution-^  were  ]):is>ed  on  the  death  of  two 
of  its  valued  mcMubers,  ^Irs.  Lillian  C. 
Williamson  and  Miss  Margan^t  T.  Mc- 
pherson. The  evening  was  given  to  a 
Pound  Table,  conducted  by  Miss  Fannie- 
belle  Curtis.  Thr  Klndprqarlnor.  Miss 
Curtis;  The  Kinderpnrfnpr  and  Her 
School  Enviroyimenf,  Miss  Story  and 
oth(Ts:  Tho  Kindorqnrliipr  ns  a  Proprnm 
}faJ,-pr.  ^fis<  .\shbrook  and  others;  The 
Klndprf^arhirr  ns  a  DiscipUnnrian:  (a) 
A    Well    Confndled    Kindergarten;    (h) 


Methods  of  Control,  Miss  Bliven  and 
others;  The  Kindergarten  in  Relation  to 
Xew  Phase.s  of  Kindergarten  Work — 
Kindergarten  Fads,  Miss  Packard,  Miss 
Leavenworth  and  others. 

The  King's  Daughters'  Free  Kinder- 
garten of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  instituted 
at  the  Day  Nursery  a  year  ago,  is  rejoic- 
ing in  the  possession  of  a  beautiful  new 
room  well  adapted  and  equippe<l  for  its 
work.  Forty  children  were  in  attend- 
ance during  the  oi)ening  week,  and  the 
I)ros]M»ct  for  an  increased  attendance  is 
favorable.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
kindergarten  board,  of  which  Mrs.  Jacob 
Brettingham  is  president,  mothers'  meet- 
ings have  Ijeen  arranged  which  will  prove 
a  radiating  center  of  widesprea<l  influ- 
ence in  the  community. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  many 
students  who  are  unable  to  be  present 
during  the  entire  six  weeks  of  the  Sum- 
n{»r  School  at  the  New  York  University, 
kindergarten  methods  will  be  presented 
by  ^Irs.  Maria  Kraus-Bo<»lte  in  two 
courses,  each  meeting  two  hours  a  day 
for  thr(»e  weeks.  The  first  course,  com- 
mencing July  (>  and  ending  July  27,  will 
include  subjects  concerning  the  field  of 
the  usual  kiiidergarten  training.  The 
kindergarten  Gifts,  Occupations,  games, 
songs,  marches,  stories,  garden  work, 
sand  table,  etc.,  will  be  viewed  somewhat 
in  detail,  with  practical  illustrations. 
The  second  course,  commencing  July  23 
and  continuing  until  August  16,  will  give 
a  more  general  treatment  of  kindergarten 
subjects,  including  Froebel's  Pedagogics; 
}f other  Play;  some  History  of  Education 
lectures;  the  social,  ethical  and  religious 
training  of  children;  self -activity ;  the 
psychological  and  physiological  basis  of 
Froebel's  education;  the  Education  of 
Man,  etc.  Students  of  the  first  course 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  provide 
themselves   with    a   set   of  kinderararten 
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materials,  both  Gifts  and  Occupations. 
Froebers  Moiher  Play  Book  and  Educa- 
tion of  Man  are  recjoni mended  to  students 
of  the  second  course.  Both  courses  will 
include  practical  exorcises  of  rhythm, 
songs  and  jcrames.  The  university  ^'m- 
nasiuni  will  he  open  for  students  of  the 
kindergarten  courses  daily  until  1  p.  m. 
The  work  of  each  course  is  complete  in 
itself,  so  that  either  may  be  taken  alone, 
but  university  credit  is  given  only  in  case 
botli  courses  are  completed.  Students 
taking  one  course  will  be  cliarged  the  fee 
for  a  one  hour  course  ($15.00).  Stu- 
dents taking  both  courses  will  be  charged 
the  usual  tuition  fee  ($25.00),  which  fee 
admits  to  all  coursi-s  the  student  may 
elect,  subject  to  the  api)n>val  of  the  fac- 
ulty. 

Two  years  ago  Miss  May  C.  Richards 
of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  attende<l  the  T.  K.  T'. 
in  Boston  as  a  del(»gate  of  the  Washing- 
ton (D.  C.)  Kindergarten  Club.  Tliis 
spring  Miss  Kichards  formed  an  associa- 
tion of  the  (icneva  i)ublic  school  kinder- 
garten tear'hers  un<lcr  Snperint(»ndent 
Truesdell,  and  ten  of  the  eleven  kinder- 
gartners  were  represented  at  Rochester. 

The  birth<lay  of  Friedrich  Froebel  was 
the  oc<*asion,  April  21,  of  a  gathering  of 
parents  and  some  other  invited  guests  at 
the  kindergarten  room  of  the  public 
school  at  Monti)elier,  Vt.  Misses  Beck- 
with,  ITadley  and  Blackwell  received  the 
guests,  to  each  of  whom  was  given  a  tiny 
badge  in  the  form  of  a  medallion  bearing 
the  portrait  of  the  great  educator,  the 
children's  friend.  These  were  made  by 
the  children,  as  were  als)  the  red,  white 
and  black  paper  chains  forming  a  back- 
grround  for  the  large  picture  of  Froebel 
which  occ^ipied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
room.  There  were  other  decorations, 
amtmg  which  were  bouquets  of  red  and 
^ite  carnations.  As  the  children  were 
not  to  attend  the  evening  meeting  they 
had  hold  thoir  f-olcbrntion  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  which  fhoy  worr  joined  by  the 
class  of  100;>,  now  first  grade  pupils.  In 
lieu  of  a  birthtbiv  cake  a  Tack  TTorner 
"pie'*  \vf\<  provided,  from  which  each 
drew  n  "plniir';  and  thovc  were  other  ap- 
propriate exercises.  The  relation  be- 
tween the  tirst  grade  in  charge  of  Miss 
Emma  Foster  and  the  kindergarten  has 
been  very  close.  The  graduates  have 
several  times  come  back  to  the  old  room 
for  treats,  and  in  honor  of  FroebeVs 
birthday  presented  ^fiss  Beckwith  with 
a  beautiful  rose,  which  was  bought  with 
their  pennies  and  kept  as  a  surprise  until 


the  party.  At  the  evening  gathering 
Mr.  E.  M.  Goddard  of  the  school  board 
spoke  a  few  words  of  welcome  and  gave 
a  brief  sketch  of  Froebel's  life  and  work. 
'I'his  was  followed  by  a  trip  abroad  with 
Mr.  F.  E.  Parrott,  through  the  medium 
of  stereopticon  views.  Scenes  from  some 
of  the  world's  principal  cities,  including 
a  number  in  Germany,  the  birthplace  of 
Froebel,  were  presented,  very  pleasantly 
occupying  a  portion  of  the  evening.  A 
piano  solo  by  Professor  Hathaway  of  the 
seminary,  which  was  greatly  enjoyed, 
closed  the  entertainment,  after  which  the 
visitors  were  invited  to  inspect  some  of 
the  children's  work.  Meantime  refresh- 
ments were  served.  The  evening  was 
pleasantly  informal  and  happily  carried 
out  by  thos(»  in  charge  of  the  kindergar- 
ten and  those  who  assisted. 

Miss  Enmia  Parrett  of  Washington 
Court  T louse,  Ohio,  opened  a  private  kin- 
dergarten at  Wilmington,  O.,  last  No- 
vember. Miss  Parr(»tt  has  twelve  pupils 
and  the  work  is  progressing. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Kraus 
Alumni  Kindergarten  Association,  which 
was  held  at  The  Tuxedo,  New  York  city, 
on  April  0,  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Xeide  gave  a 
lecture  on  Birds.  The  meeting  was  well 
attended  and  the  lecture  extremely  inter- 
esting and  helpful. 

Miss  Cynthia  Dozier  has  resigned  her 
position  as  superintOMdent  of  the  Xew 
York  Kindergarten  Association. 

A  training  sch(»ol  for  kindergartners 
will  be  opened  in  Philadelphia,  October 
4,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Caroline 
M.  C.  Plart,  formerly  director  of  Balti- 
more Training  School,  assisted  by  a  full 
and  able  staif  of  instructors. 

A  '^FROEBEL  FESTIVAL"  AT  HELENA, 
MONT. 

The  birthday  of  Froelwl  was  cele- 
brated at  the  Auditorium,  April  21,  and 
the  exercises,  in  which  members  of  the 
kindergarten  council  an<l  over  200  kin- 
dergarten pupils  participate<l,  were  both 
interesting  and  instructive;  interesting 
as  showing  the  remarkable  development 
of  the  little  folk  and  instructive  as  show- 
ing the  progr(»ss  which  can  be  made  in 
all  lines  of  school  work  through  organ- 
ized eflFort.  The  exercises  were  largely 
attended,  a  feature  of  the  attendance  be- 
ing the  large  number  of  business  and 
prof(\<sionnl  men  present. 

Th<»  decorations  were  in  except i<^nally 
good  taste  and  were  very  elaborate.     The 
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natiuiial  color>  wr.vv  everywhere  in  evi- 
dence as  were  the  (ireriiiHn  or  kindergar- 
ten colors,  red,  white  and  black.  Ever- 
greens and  potted  plants  were  used  in 
profusion,  while  very  pretty  dffsigns  had 
l>een  worked  on  the  flcK»r  in  retl  paper. 
The  furniture  used  by  the  children  in 
their  exercises  was  in  rattan,  and  a  large 
picture  of   FroeU'l  was  cm  the  stage. 

Printed  programs  had  be<'n  provided 
for  the  occasion,  on  th<?  outside  of  which 
were  the  words:  "Helena  Kindergarten 
Council,  P>oeb(?l  P'estival,"  together 
with  the  date.  On  the  first  page  were 
some  "Words  of  the  blasters."  consist- 
ing of  (juotaticms  from  Froebel  and  oth- 
ers. A  list  of  books  for  mothers  was 
given  further  on  in  the  program.  On 
the  last  page  were  the  names  of  the  offi- 
cers and  meml^rs  of  the  council  and  the 
kindergartens  represented.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  space  wa-;  taken  up  with 
the  program  itself,  which  was  in  two 
part-^.  l*art  T  was  d<voted  to  pai>ers  by 
members  of  the  kind<*rgarten  council  as 
follows : — 

Part  I. 
Invocation, 

I  Ik  v.  J.  A.  li.vuNES. 
!Music,  Violin  Solo, 

Miss  Florenc  k  G\<ie. 
President's  Address. 
Froebel  and  His  Work, 

Miss  Gkxkvieve  E.  Boaci. 
The  Kindergarten  and  Soul  Culture, 

SltPT.    KaNDALL    J.    CONDOV. 

The    Kindergarten:      Its    Influence    on 
Home  and  Community, 

Mrs.  E.  Stanton  TTodoix. 
Festival  March. 
Hymn,  Childhnod. 

Hv  TiiK  Council. 

As  the  Festival  }fnrrh  was  played  the 
advance  guard  of  'iii."  children,  repre- 
STMiting  seven  kindergartens,  appeared, 
the  children  having  been  assemble<l  at 
the  high  school  i)nilding.  At  th(^  head 
of  the  column  and  in  front  of  each  divi- 
sion marched  a  sfan<lard  bearer  carry- 
ing the  stars  and  stripes,  above  which 
streamed  a  big  white  banner  with  the 
name  of  the  school  worked  out  in  red 
letters.  The  col<»r  bearer  was  imme- 
diately followcil  by  the  kindergartner, 
after  which  came  the  ehiblren,  man*bing 
by  twos.  The?  children  w(»re  greeted 
with  loud  applaus(»  as  they  marched  and 
countermarched,  executing  a  number  of 
intricate  figure^. 

Each   ehild    wore   a    badge,   the   lower 


])ortion  of  which  was  made  of  the  nt- 
tional  colors.  In  the  center  was  a  half 
tone  picture  of  Froebel,  while  the  badge 
was  surmounted  by  a  large  rosette  made 
of  the  kindergarten  colors. 

After  the  children  had  taken  their 
seats  on  the  floor  in  two  large  circlet, 
the  members  of  the  Kindergarten  Coun- 
cil sang  the  hymn,  Childhood, 

Part  II  was  devoted  to  the  exercises 
nf   the   children   as  follows: — 

Part  1 1. 

lUa'kKSKNTATION    OaMES. 

Skipping, 

E  M  KUSi » \     Kl  N  DERG.\RTE  V. 

(a)  The  Hird's  Nest, 
(h)  Minuet, 

Training   Scii«)OL  Kindergarten. 

(a)  Puss  in  the  Corner, 

( b)  Musical  Chairs, 

liuVANT    KlNDKRQARTEN. 

Sense  Training, 

J  EFFERSON   KINDERGARTEN. 

Sojig,  Jackie  Frost, 

Tkachkrs  and  Children. 
The  Sandman, 

St.  Peter's  Kindergarten. 
The  Windmill, 

I Ta wt horn e  Ki n derg.uiten. 
Transformation, 

Broadwater  Ki nderoarten. 
(a)  Eairies, 
(6)   Soldier  Boy, 

Traininc  School  Kindergarten. 
Song»  Ciiipsy  DaiuleVum. 

Teachers  and  C^hildren. 
Musical    Interpretation, 

E M  KRSov   Kindergarten. 
Original    Skipping, 

Buy vnt  Kindkkgarten. 
Uhytlim, 

Hko vhWATER  Kindergarten. 
TIm-   IJrll    Kiniicr,  % 

II  VWTIIOKNK    KiNDKRGARTEN. 

SjiliMe    tn    tin-    Fbig. 
Anu-riea. 

The  children's  salute  to  the  flag  was 
oiM*  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  afternoon.  The  kindergartners  and 
<-hildren,  at  a  signal. took  positions  along 
lin(»s  indicated  on  the  floor,  forming  a 
five-point  living  star.  Superintend- 
ent Condon  said  "Salute,"  at  which  the 
right  hands  of  the  225  children  came 
forward,  and  in  unison  they  repeated  the 
I)ledge  to  the  flag: — 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to 
the    republic   for  which   it   stands — one 
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nation  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  jus- 
tice for  all." 

The  children  and  spectators  then 
joined  in  singing  the  first  verse  of 
A  merica,  which  concluded  the  exercises. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN 
IN  SCRANTON,  PA, 

The  coal  mining  and  attendant  indus- 
tries of  Scranton  have  attracted  to  it  a 
large  foreign  population  composed  of 
Hungarians,  Poles,  Italians,  Russians, 
Welsh  and  Germans.  The  children  of 
these  people  offer  a  promising  field  for 
the  free  kindergarten  and  the  inception 
of  the  movement  in  this  city  was  made 
in  1893  in  the  organization  of  a  Free 
Kindergarten  Association  by  those  whose 
wealth  had  been  largely  derived  from  the 
coal  mines  and  who  were  among  the  first 
to  appreciate  the  pressing  need  of  some 
civilizing  influence  to  be  exerted  upon 
these  little  foreigners.  A  large  free  kin* 
dergarten  was  organized  with  Miss  Mary 
Salisbury  of  Brooklyn  as  director.  After 
two  years  and  a  half,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  several  other  free  kindergart€ns, 
she  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Katherine 
Clark  (now  Mrs.  W.  S.  Cooper  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.)  and  she  in  turn  by  Miss 
S.  W.  Underwood,  a  graduate  of  the  Lucy 
Wheelock  Training  School,  who  has  re- 
mained ever  since  and  is  now  completing 
her  seventh  year  as  supervisor.  The 
need  of  assistants  had  led  to  the  training 
of  a  few  young  women  by  Miss  Salisbury, 
and  this  was  continued  under  Miss 
Clark's  direction.  Unwilling  to  carry  it 
under  existing  conditions  which  they 
considered  it  impossible  to  change.  Miss 
Underwood  persuaded  the  Free  Kinder- 
garten Association,  upon  her  advent,  to 
abandon  for  the  time  being  the  work  of 
training  and  concentrate  effort  upon  the 
improvement  of  those  kindergartens  al- 
ready established  and  the  creation  of  a 
demand  for  kindergartens  in  the  public 
school  system.  The  School  Board,  at 
first  very  skeptical  as  to  this  new  play 
school  which  they  regarded  as  nursery 
work,  were  nevertheless  induced  to  try 
the  experiment  of  one  public  kindergar- 
ten, and  in  1898  made  an  appropriation 
of  $1,000  for  that  purpose.  This  was  in- 
creased to  $2,000  the  next  year,  to  $4,000 
the  next,  and  so  on,  as  confidence  in  it 
has  increased,  until  this  year  (1904) 
when  $15,000  was  set  apart  for  kinder- 
garten purposes. 

In  the  meantime  the  Free  Kindergar- 


ten Association,  having  passed  over  its 
work  and  its  supervisor  to  the  School 
Board,  ceased  to  exist  as  an  active  body, 
and  constituted  itself  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil subject  to  the  call  of  the  supervisor 
in  need.  From  time  to  time  in  seasons 
of  peace  it  has  manifested  ita  con- 
tinued interest  in  gifts  of  pictures  to  the 
different  kindergartens,  in  donations  of 
bulbs  in  winter  and  seeds  in  the  spring 
for  kindergarten  gardens,  also  in  pecun- 
iary assistance  when  kindergarten  lec- 
turers from  out  of  town  were  desired,  and 
in  many  other  thoughtful  and  delightful 
ways. 

As  the  number  of  kindergartens  in- 
creased, the  supply  of  local  kindergart- 
ners  became  exhausted,  and,  as  a  strong 
and  deeply  rooted  prejudice  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  twenty-one  men  composing 
the  School  Board  for  the  employment  of 
home  talent,  great  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  supervisor  to  establish 
a  course  of  kindergarten  training  in  con- 
nection with  the  regular  normal  depart- 
ment of  the  city  schools.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  City  Supt.  George  W.  Phillips 
it  was  decided  to  choose  from  the  recent 
graduates  of  the  high  and  normal  schools 


How'8   This?. 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  anv 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hairs 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  hon- 
orable in  all  business  transactions,  and  financially 
able  to  carrv  out  any  obligations  made  by  his  firm. 
Waldino,  Kinnan  &  Marvin, 

Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hairs  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Testimonials  free.  Price  75c.  per  bottle. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Take  Hall's  Family  Pills  for  constipation. 


Kindergartners  who  are  willing  to 
change  their  location  for  a  better  salary 
and  advanced  positions,  should  address 
Mr.  Orville  Brewer,  Teachers'  Coopera- 
tive Association,  100  Auditorium  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  Mr.  Brewer  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  fill  such  positions  as 
principal  or  assistant  in  the  public  kin- 
dergartens of  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati, 
Covington,  and  other  large  cities,  as  well 
as  private  kindergartens.  He  prefers 
those  with  large  experience,  but  often 
has  positions  for  beginners  who  have 
had  a  thorough  preparation. 
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the  ten  .young  women  who  should  be 
found  possessing  greatest  qualifications 
for  kindergarten  work,  and  to  give  them 
a  year  of  specific  kindergarten  study  with 
practice  in  the  public  kindergartens  of 
the  eity.  Associated  with  Miss  Under- 
wood in  this  were  Miss  Morse,  a  teacher 
of  drawing,  and  Mrs.  Barnes  of  music. 

There  arc  now  thirteen  kindergartens 
and  a  confident  expectation  of  establish- 
ing at  least  four  new  ones  in  the  fall. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  work  of 
the  past  year  has  been  the  gardening  car- 
ried on  by  the  kindergarten  children. 
Ten  of  the  thirteen  kindergartens  last 
year  prepared  the  ground  for  gardens, 
sowed  both  vegetable  and  flower  seeds, 
weeded,  watered  and  cared  for  them,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  school  year  pre- 
sented the  supervisor  and  their  parents 
with  radishes,  lettuce,  onions  and  nas- 
turtiums of  their  owii  raising.  Seeds  of 
marigolds,  zinnias  and  nasturtiums  were 
also  given  to  the  children  to  be  planted 
at  home  and  tended  during  the  summer. 
In  October  a  flower  show  was  held  at  the 
high  school  to  which  the  five  hundred 
children  of  the  different  kindergartens 
sent  the  fruit  of  their  labors.  It  was  in- 
deed a  pretty  sight  and  showed  a  inost 
gratifying  success  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

One  small  boy  whose  home  was  in  the 
crowded  tenement  house  district,  where 
he  had  no  opportunity  to  plant  his  seeds, 
had  walked  a  mile  and  a  half  to  his 
grandmother's  house  in  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  city  to  plant  them  there,  and 
faithfully  trudged  the  distance  every  two 


or  three  days  all  summer  to  water  and 
weed  them.  Another  child  in  a  most 
rocky,  barren  and  unattractive  part  of 
the  city  became  so  enthusiastic  in  her 
care  and  watchfulness  of  the  seeds  in- 
trusted to  her  care  that  she  inspired  the 
mother  also,  who  said,  "If  we  have  a 
flower  garden  we  must  have  gra'^s,  tool** 
and  heroic  were  her  efforts  to  make  it 
grow^  in  that  barren  spot.  She  succeeded, 
however,  and  with  the  interest,  of  the 
neighborhood  in  the  experiment,  we  hope 
the  seed  of  a  possible  village  improve- 
ment society  has  been  planted. 

A  sewing  school  for  older  sisters  of  the 
kindergarten  children  in  one  of  the  slum 
districts  of  the  city  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  kindergarten  w^ork  here  and  also 
weekly  visitation  of  the  children's  ward 
of  the  state  hospital  for  stories  and  songs 
with  the  little  invalids. 

S.  W.  Underwood. 


A  Training  School  for 
Kindergartners  -  -  - 

Will  be  opened  in  Philadelphia.  October  4.  liKH. 
under  the  direction  of 

Caroline   M.   C   Hai-t, 

(late  l)ire<'t(»r  of  Training  School,  Baltimore,  Kin- 
iler^arten  Ansoriation.) 

The  work  will  include  .Junior,  Senior,  and  Po»*t- 
(iraduate  Courses,  also  a  CJourse  for  Directors  of 
Norniul  Classes.  Mothers'  Classes,  Evening  ClaMS4>s 
for  Nurses,  and  a  Model  Kindergarten, 

For  particulars  address  the  Director, 
841  No.  63d  St.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  STOUT  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

For  the  preparation  of  Teachers  of  Manual  Training*    Teachers  of  Domestic 
Economy^  Art^  and  Science.    Kindergarten  Teachers. 

ADVANTAGES: 

Flquipnieiit  unsurpassed  iu  America. 

A  strong  force  of  instructors  with  ex[>erience  in  the  training  of  teachers. 

A  complete  system  of  Kindergartens  and  well  organized  courses  in  Manual  Training 
and  Domestic  Economy  and  Art  in  operation  from  tlie  Kindergarten  through  the  high 
school,  furnishing  ideal  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  work  by  training 
students. 

A  well  organized  system  of  Art  instruction  throughout  all  the  grades  of  the  public 
schools  closely  correlated  with  the  s^>ecial  work  of  students  in  the  several  training  schools. 

Opportunities  for  Training  School  students  to  receive  a  thorough  course  of  physical 
training  without  expense,  under  conditions  more  favorable  than  exist  in  connection  with 
any  other  training  school  in  the  country. 

Opportunity  to  carry  extra  work  in  other  departments  than  in  the  one  8})ecially  chosen. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  underlying  and  determining  the  character  of  the  work  iu 
these  schools  is,  that  for  successful  teaching  there  must  be 

Knowledsre  of  the  subject  to  be  tau^rht.  Knowledsre  of  how  to  teach  these  subjects. 

Skill  in  applying:  both  kinds  of  knowledg:e. 

For  catalogtse  address^  L.  D.  HARVEY,  Superinteiident,  Menomonk,  'Wisconsin. 


A  DVERTiatMMlTTS. 


MmnHm^  KINI^BB^AMTEN  JELJBVIBW  whmn,  mnBMfring  Al^TMnriaBMBNTB. 


The  PhiladelphiaTraining  School 

FOR  KINDCPIGAIITNCIIS 

Reopened  October  2d,  1902. 
Junior,  Senior,  and  Special  Clasaes. 
Addreee, 

MRS.  M.  L.  VAN  KIRK.  PrindtMU. 
I3B  Ploe  Street,       ....       Philadelphia. 

The  Froebel 
Kindercmrten     Training     School, 

Seeentf  and  State  Stt.,     HARRISBURG.  PA. 


p.   e.  BOX   304. 


Two  years' course,  oovering  theory  of  the  Kinder- 
ten,  Gifts,  Occnpations,  Games,  and  Stories,  with 
iy  observation  and  practice  in  the  Kindergarten. 
work  began  September  21, 1903. 
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EVELYN  •AimiNGTON,  PRINCIPAL. 
PB»XAI«o:c:CI.FROKBKI« 

Kindergarten  Training    School  at 

CHICAGO  COMMONS, 

180  Grand  Ave. 

Two  years'  rourtiie  in  Theory  an<l  Practice. 

A  course  in  Home-Work.  Inchides  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  Social  Settlement  Work. 
Finely  Etiuipped  Build in^;,  Stronp  Faculty,  and 
Moderate  JPrices.  Send  for  circulars  an<l  infonna- 
tion  to 

(MRS.)  BERTHA   HOFKRHKGNER. 
15515  Turlington  Ave.,  JIauvkv,  III. 


The 

Krans  Seminary  for  Kinderg:artners. 

"  Regular''  Courses:  one  and  two  years; 
and  "  Extension  Course/' 

THE  HOFFMAN  ARMS,  640  Madison  Ave.. 

New  York  City. 
Principal,  Mrs.  Maria  Kraus-BoeltA. 

Chicago  Kindergzirten  College 

Four  years'  course.  One  year  prepares 
a  student  for  a  position  as  an  assistant ; 
two  years  prepares  to  take  full  charge 
of  a  kindergarten  ;  three  years  for  an 
assistant  in  training  work  and  four  years 
to  take  charge  of  a  training  class  or  to  1 
fill  a  supervisor's  position.  Special  add-  1 
ed  work  for  primary  teachers.  Daily  ] 
practice  throughout  course.  The  college  j 
nas  a  boarding  department  and  provides  j 
a  delightful  home  for  its  students.  ^ 

MRS.  J,  N,  CROUSE,        \  _  ^         1 
ELIZABETH  HARRISON, /'^'•■^'••^   H 

i)>    M  Vaa  Bma  Strsct,  Chlcage.  1 


PEIIT  lilllEUIITEl  NIWflL  SCiOIL, 


18  Huntlns^ton  AveniM,      Boston,  M«m. 

MKS.  ANNIE  MOSELEY  PERRY,  PriadpaL 

MISS  ANNIE  COOUDGE  RUSPS 

Froebel  School, 
Kindergarten  Normal  Classes, 

BOSTON,  MA55. 
INEW   CEINTURV  BlJIL.DINa. 

THIRTEENTH  YEAR  OPENS  IN  OCTOBER. 

Two   Years*  Course.     Preparatory  and 
Post-graduate  courses. 

For  Circular,  address 
MISS  RUST. 

TRAINING  CLASS 


Buffalo  Free -. 

Kindergarten  Association. 

TWO  TEARS'  COURSE. 
1S91-1904 

For  particulars  address 

M188  ELLA  C.  ELDER, 
M  D«lawar«  AvMue,  BUPPALO,  M.  Y. 

Kindergarten  Training  Scheel, 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MIGH. 
Principal.  MRS.  LUCRETIA  WILLARD  TREAT. 

School  year  continuous, Winter,  Spring,  and  Sum- 
mer terms. 

SUMMER  DATES-JULY  S  TO  AUGUST  H. 

Students  entered  at  any  time  and  for  any  length 
of  time. 

For  particulars  address,  CLARA  WHEELER,  See. 
Kindergarten  Association,  Auditorium,  23  Foontaia 
Street,  CSrand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


OHIO,  Toledo,  2313  AihUnd  Ats. 

The  Misses  LaW^S  ^'°**^*  Klndergart^i 
1  nc  lYUSSeS  l^W  S  Training  SohooU    ntk 

year,  faculty  of  six,  new  buildini;.  Medical  8ap«r- 
vislon,  personal  attention.  Certificate  and  Diplo- 
ma Courses. 

Mart  E.  Law,  M.D.,  Principal. 
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A  DVBRTiaBMBNTa. 


Mwtimn  KINI}BBGAMTBN  JLEVIBW  whm^  aiMiMrlftg  Al>TBBTiaBMBNTB. 
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1  Kindci^artcn  Normal  Class, 

mss  ANlfE  L.  PAGE,  Principal. 

Miss  Page  has  removed  her  class  from  Bos- 
ton to  her  home  in  Danvers.  This  place  U 
less  than  an  hour's  ride  from  Boston  and  thert 
are  opportunities  for  observation  there  aa  also 
in  Salem,  Peabody,  and  Danvers. 

For  circular,  address  DANVERS,  MASS. 


i 


Sprin^rfleld  Kin(leri:arten 
NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

ClAMM  met  SepMmber  19. 
Two  jeara'  course.    Terms,  $100  per  year. 

▲pply  to 

HATTIB  TWICHBLL, 

Longmettdow,  Mmmm, 

WASHINCTON  CITY  ! 

KINDERGARTEN   NORMAL  INSTITUTION.  > 

Prinoipal.  SUSAN  PLKSSXEU  POLLOCK.  ' 

14J6  Q  St.,  N.  W..  Wash.,  1».  C.  | 

For  the  trainin)r  of  teaclient,  for  children,  for 
stndents,  for  mot  hern.    Twenty-eighth  year.  ■ 

Latest  advance  in  thou(;ht,  iihiloitophv,  and  prac-    . 
tieal  application  of   the   prinripleH   of    Frederick 
Froehel.    Advantap^s  of  the  National  Capital. 

Smniuer  Kindergarten  Training  (UaHs. 

For  Correspondence   (bourse,   aildren^,  Wellesca 
Pollock. 

'•Mothers'  Council"  Iwwk,  Mrs.  Louiae  l*ollo<;k,lI5c. 

THE   GARLAND 

Kindergarten  Training  School, 

BOSTON. 

Opened  at  19  Chestnut  Street  In  October. 

Regular  Coarse— Special  Courses. 

For  prospectus,  address 

nrs.  Ifarcraret  J.  Stannard,  Principal. 
Kindergarten  Normal  Department 

Ethical  Culture  School 

New  term  opens  September  28,  lOOl. 
For  inforiiiiition,  addn^ss 

Kkaxk  a.  Manny.  Superiiitemlent, 
Miss  Cakolink  T.  II  wkn,  Principal. 

Central  Park  We.-.t  and  Ckl  St.        N^:^^  York  Citv. 


THE  TEMPLE  COLLEGE      1 

Broad  and  Berks  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL,  Prendeni. 

Kindergarten  Training  School, 

Two  Ttan'  Couru.    Rt-opened  Sept.  21,  1903, 

Btudenu  shoald  address  the  Principal,  MXn 
HILDEOARD  H.  HERIKO,  for  proepMtai. 

AtlmntM  Kindergarten  Two  V^mn' 

Normal  SobooL  Courae  of  study. 

Chartsred  IftT. 

Froebtl't  Philoioptay  of  Edneation,  PsyelMleffy,  Teeal 
If  usle,  Drawing,  obterTatton  and  practtos  In  Fne  and  Pil- 
vato  K  Indergarisnt  of  the  etty.    For  partkialars  s 


Willette  A,  Allen,  Prineipml, 
6M  Peachtree  St.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Cliicago  Kindergarten  Institute. 

SUMMER  COURSES. 

July    1 1   to  August  -JJ),  at  Cliautau<ina,  N.  Y. 

(Fourteenth  Summer.) 


ProfeKsional  ClaRses. 
Typicjil  Kindergarten. 


Be};inner8*  Clara. 
Sliecial  Oirculars. 


Kepnlar  Two  Years'  Course.  Post-Graduat«  Normal 
Guurse.  Supplementary  Courses,  Home-Life  Conraa. 


40  Scott  Street, 


CHICAGO. 


WEST-MARIENTHAL  INSTITUTE, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Rindcrfiarten  Normal,  Junior,  Senior,  Post-Onul- 
uate  Courso!^.    R(.>opened  September  28. 1908. 
Summer  Nomai. 

MRS.  E.  P.  WE8T, 

1372  Granville  Place,  St.  Louit,  Mo. 


i^^» 


Ci  ndergarten  5u  ppl  ies 


Ve  are  the  Southwestern  distribu- 
>rs  of  the  Milton  Bradley  Com- 
any's  Kindergarten  Supplies  and 
arry  a  complete  line  of  Kindergar- 
tn  equipment.  8o-page  catalogue 
lailed  free  on  application. 

HOOVER  BROTHERS, 

18   EAST  9tli  STREET,  KAHSAS  CITT,  MO. 


Sunshine 

happiness  and  health. 
All  year  round  at 
EUREKASPRINGS, 
ARK,  Curative  and 
palatable  waters;  pure, 
dry,  pine-laden  mount- 
ain air;  clear,  bright 
weather. 

Mean  Temfsrature 
Spring  months      61   degress 
Summer     "  74        " 

Fall  "  58        *• 

Winter       "  43        " 

Excellent  Hotels — 
Beautiful  Surroundings 
One  Night  From  St.  Louis 

Write  for  ''The  Summit  of  The  Oxarks." 

K.  E.  PALMER.  288  Washington  St,  Boston 


Hal.  5.  Ray,  G.  E.  P.  A.,  401  B*way,    N.  Y. 


Kindergarten 
Supplies  ^  ^  ^ 


KINDERQARTEN  FURNITURE.  KINDERGARTEN  BOOKS. 

AND 

GENERAL  KINDERGARTEN  MATERIALS. 

We  are  headquarters  in  the  Northwestern  states  for  everything  pertaining  to  the  Kinder* 
gsrten.  We  also  supply — Reed — ^Raphia — and  all  kinds  of  material  for  construction  work. 
Also  the  Bradley  Standard  Water  Colors  and  Brown's  Famous  Pictures. 

Send  to  us  for  80-page  Kindergarten  Catalogue  also 
Catalogue  of  the  Pictures.  ji  ji  ji 

THOMAS  CHARLES  COMPANY, 

Notdiwwtctii  Agenli  for  MILTON  BRADLEY  CO^ 

25S-260  Wabash  Aventie,  -  •  CHICAGO. 


ffkturcs  * 


A*."!  M  I't.tufr    ::.  ihi*»<  f:'i*rr^  w  «5  cciitt  for  t%  An  ^tibfw^n  ut  ts  li**- 
ta«1ciL  -r  r*.  C«MiriVHlUli   '^  *\  rm  tU  |*f*t  nf  Cll***t. 

.     .1  ,  ,      I   T  y&  Qt  mut9  for  injl^^tfook  i*^.. 

iJAufuvu    BMiill#iill)r  illtiAari«Bd>    ft.mp*ffmf* 


TUB  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY 


Timnii^T  rsni>iA,  ttCMrroN 
4A  mnm  ayhu^  maw  tokk  Box  i9  MaMcn,  Masi, 


AMERICAN    PRIMARY    TEACHER 

J*    ^    Edited  by  A.  E-  Wisjhi|)    j*    > 
40  LARGE  PAGES  AND  SUPPLEMENT  EACH  MONTH 

ID  NUMBERS       Jt       $lM*jtMt, 
Seod  nor  Spscisiea  Copy* 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 

29  A  BEACON  ST.,  BOSTON 


WDSfSHIP  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Wm  btve  mtiqMM  l«eSlir<»  hm  pU^it  I 
la  cwf  pari  ol  the  CDoniry* 

WM,  F.  jARvia       n  A  mAocfN  srr^  boston. 


PROMPT  I 
FAIR  I 
OQURTIOUSI- 

ALV1N  F    PKhBE 


To  av(.»id  fine.  thi.«>  fHiok  should  be  n-turrvd  on 
or  fK:forc  tlu-  date  la«<t  stamixid  helow 
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